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A c K N o W 1. E D G M E X T s 


OVl%K tbti tnnoy v^Jirs tliai tlus worli has bcen iu prcparattou, the 
irembtor's lalHjnf,i>fiicce!»sity .wliiaiy hwauae »f thc very Jiaiure 
of scliolarship, have found manifota encouraiivment. ajid lidp 
iK'ett fonfieoituJig whitiiever he needetl it m«! wherever he liskcd hjr 
it- 

When 1 first iri«l to obtuin maiiuscript material from Tur- 
kev, tho Uie Lir. L K* BirK^ pr&vt^ tnufft lu-lpful iii lirid(jiiig rhe 
geograiiliiial distante I.aterotl. m thc nummer af 'vhen 1 wiis 
ahlc to Visit Turkey und fpenti twi> antl a half raoiiths domg re* 
scarch in its hwutLful librahes. nlJ the courtesy .md iielp Uwt « 
fomgner could ever Inipe for werc exteridcd to mc. If I refrtmt 
from mcntlcuung tlic iKinics of mdividual library otik lals. it is tin, 
better to thr derp gratilutlr tliai J fcel to all ot tham, 

Atso. I wtsh to cxprcss my thanh m »hr mauv nthvr liLrJines, both 
in this CTHirtry and jhroad, tliat t Isavc lutrt thc privilrge uf uslng al 
onc rime or anoiher. prolitiiig from tlir sclftfss diAotion o t eir 

aiafl*. . j, 

Dr. Waltiip J. FlstiheJ, of ihe tJnivmity of Califonua. kindly 

offerrd b hililiography of hooks and artide* dcalmg wtth Ibn 
Khaldun. which hc luis prrpared in thc limrsc of hU studies, ft»r m- 
cluaion in this publikation. His ofTer ishs gralriuliy aeecptLHi, to thc 
vast licncfit, t am sure. of futuro students of Ihn hhalduii. 

-nio photographs of manuscTipt i>agis rcproduc.'d in ilie^ v«i- 
umes were ohiaincd through the good ofliew of l>r. Paul A. LnUer- 
wood. Sonie of thom, ui {»rtkolar the color phomgraphs. werc 
taktJi by Dr. Utulcr«ood hiinsclf; tlicy atio« not oidy to his ex¬ 
cellence as B photographer hut -ilso lo his gcnmisity' m lidping a 

Kxiii 


ctslldague not kuowii to liim pensTJiiiilly- VMtli tiisi unrivJcd knn-wU 
edpe of all thc materiat rello of Mujitiin civilinJition, Dr. ilidiarJ 
EtiingliiiiiiheTt ajjiiiri tn niy nid bv junvidiiig me with 
rions of tsLinuc art objircts and monyrnciits. To Dr. Gcorgt? C. 
Mile^i thi: World'? oumandirig aiithority oo Mu'iUm roim, 1 owe 
rtie Ulustnitiritts ihat ^ive point to lim dt^cus^iox] of itie 

hi-story of Muslitu cobugi!. 

lam, net?dl(;s3 lo sa}% deeply gjateful to thc BoIIirrgen Founda¬ 
tion, wliidt mmle possible the appennirH^ of iliese voiume^^. Eiii- 
Torial help, for wbich authors are ro rely gnat^fiil^ was givtrn by 
membt^rs of th*^ nafFof rhe Foundation, who^ for mn\^, time, wcre 
ablj ^^ndfd by Dn Ilse Licliteii^tucdter, with her profbimd 
kjuwvledgc of Arabic studie«. Nfr. Edwin S. Seldon^s editorinl work 
on my text w^as of mydi valuu, 

The debt of gratitude that a trarLslator always owes to llie 
original uurhor will, i liopt* be repaid in this bistarae by a vi ider 
apprcciarion of Ibn Khaldun's achievemeiit and extraordiaary 
Lxmtrlbution to human knowLedge, On my own hcluilf, 1 fed ron- 
straincil^ at tbe condu-sion of this hug Viorh, to quore h remark 
attribut«! to Plato by Ambic aulliors. 1 believc that it c^ui do mudi 
to efscouTiige and sru^taiit a scholar wheri the magnitude of his 
malles bim vvonder whethi^r lih time atid bber ary tkcring wd| 
spent; 

"Do not try to do wbatever you do 1ti a Imrry* but rry to do k 
well; for people wlll not ask liow Ion g it took ii man to do A psr- 
ticular piece of work^ but they will ask how well he did U;‘* 

r. il. 

Humm^ JJ9J7 




ABHRtVt ATIONS A D SYMBOLS 


(nie ii*e of jiUlTrevi*titi?ii lui# avoidfiil as much as possible, 
hul niMt wurit* eitad tn tlie fixmifttM *re prmided with fuU 
bihliøgmphicBl dal» iHilv un thtir Ht« ocdtrrence in eadt voliiiue. 
nicMuft«, raferen« is by stort titlf. wnh vt’lumf mntl IHB* 
mtmtora referring ttj Uic odiiinn ulroady ciicd. ’n« flrai tietur- 
trh« pfeicli Work on to tocaied uritli the Help of tto [tttlBS, a( 
thfi rmi of VdL 5-] 


A, B, etc. 

Silvia liscd to Ibn KlwWim MRS* rfe^rr'dicd 


cm pp. xf IT.. b^l^TWi 
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Ibn Khaltluii's Life 


WTllTING the brofrr^pliy of Ibn Khaltiin would rmi seem ti> lie a 
particulaLrly difficult task, for fie left posttrity an auioljiojfrapliy 
whtch descrilri^ ihe events of his lifc in great detail and presents 
the histctrical tiarkgroiind clesrly. Hc snppsarts his statements witli 
many docuniciits quored literally. In faet, Ibn Klialdun's dtiscrip*- 
tion of his own life is tfaemost dctailecl autobiography in medieval 
Muslim litemture, tt gives us an accurate knowledge tjf events in 
iho author*a life sudi m is availablc, before Jijodeni tim«, for litrt 
fcw historical pcrsonuUiies. 

Uiitil rccently, Ibn KhaldiSn's autoblography nas kmnvn oiilv in 
a recension tliat timke off at liie eiwl of tllc ycar f fJS'J*,' imi no%v its 
(^ontlnuation has been disroverrd and is aviiiluble in a carefiiUy 
annotated edition.* It briiigs the acccnint dovvn tO the middlc of tlie 
year H05, lesjt than A ycar beforc Ihn Khaldun's deatli, 

In I3S2 the fifty-vear-old si'holur and siatesiTLan loit his nativc 
n«rthwc'st Afrka never to rtriurn. For the perlotl befurc this date, 
Ibii ItJialdfiii'a autoljiogrnphieal statements iran he supplememifd liy 
a perfiiiirtorv hiogmphicul note incorpor-iitsi by his friend Ihn 


' CT. 'fiiiir, VU, .S7fJ--MS9, "nw tesT, wliidi i* vrry luisadifacttJry, wos 
reniTjired in tht margin of an udliioii wf t!ie Afin/aJdiftiui pjhlisbcd iti Coiro. 
lans/iiitH. Stwwiiig tlm iw the antognipli ntafiuscript of Thii Khalduns 
Lttbap ihe voeahaation mutfiii/ihuiaA is ocetisiiHiiiIly tued, Kr, 

Lnilinip Hubeo mekca u ral lier *tren|? case fur raading .^/u^idi/ainaA, Instcail 
nf Cf. L« CtuJaJ Df«, CLXIl (is.-so), n j-T 8 . Ko cotn- 

pleteW vncalkcil cwuttence of the word-wlitch woutd deviJe ihe quearton 
-b known to nie from die oli! MSS of ibé ) f«l iho 

bodi forms are equany possibk, und ibat the problem t* a veiy miiwr wie. 

»The cmwpkie autobiografihy waS <diirf by Muijammad Tawft at- 
Tanil and imblished umter tlie dtle at~Tn'fif Ar-W?r h'taMir tLJ-n^JulitAil 

IBiograpliy of Ifri KhaldilTt «nd Udj^rt on hia Tra.^Usl 

Tu thu Wc*t aiMl in rlw Eait] fL'uiro, l37o/lPSl)- In Ina foertnot« ai-Ti;^ 

»upplie* aitiple bibUosniphlud references tpncmiinp the iJi-rsoDidities Ihn 
tUuiMuii itj Uic 






7>aniii#w'f IjflnJin'lhifi 


nt-Klia^ih in his Hitinry aj Qntnada.* In p:encTul ccrms of 

praise. it lacks an_v mtical approcution of iti ^utijrct. Thcrc cshts 
anodier biography of [bn [\1iuliluii whLcIi a Wotenj writer, biiia'il 
b. Yi'isuf b. al-Ahmar, in^mL^ in an antlioingy of rotiTemporary 
poeis, cntitled J^'athir al-jiåmåa. Tin; wTittr, a racmbcr of tlie 
ruling family ofGranada, died afK»ut Hie same time a$ IJm Khjildiiii 
It can be assumed that lie relied on Western aiithorittcs fiir tiir 
earlier pertød øf Jbn Khaldiln'ii life, Uiiførtunately, dw lejtt of i:hLs 
biugrtiphy is not yet availabSe.* 

For Ihn Khaldun's later years, when hc partinpated Ui ihf 
flourishing literan- Ufe of Mamelulte Egypt. the biographicjil 
sources arø more >-aried. Biøgraphies af Ihn Kliatdun were eom- 
poicd by hia piiplls arul adniirers; iior could his enemles disrepard 
hiin when writinp the biographieaJ history of tiie pmcNl. Tlie latter 
prosiint miother view øf lii.< personality, and ihough tliett statt- 
tiients liave tn be takcii wtlb reservations, thoy help us to under- 

Stand II Ii4?rter*^ 

Ibn Klialdun's own great Work, especially ihe MaqaMmah, is 
anotlier ittiportani soun-o for bis biography. Wrirten in a mueb 
more persomil styte dian most mediev-al works, the Muqtiddtmtth 
sharplv nutlinefvbis own personal philosqphy and provides lit^ighia 
iiiio the workitigs of bis mind. 


Tlie Ilutoty <ifGranida, eiiliifed f (ihamdiak, »as p«h- 
lislied in Caim, iairf/i»f>i, but (tic iwo vfiluices ivliich appeared tfo not 
tumiin Ibn Klialdiin » tiiitgmjihy. My kiwwlcdgc of tJic wdrk i* Lnui-d utkhi 
el-MiuptttfJ, IV% nfT .^-Maqoari Jmv 

be ass^etl fo tave gne» a wher tompleif siui litml (pmmidn of Ibii 
^-hharfli s text. ,Vt-Maqqarl s eotitemporary, .Vjniad B3ba, A'jW d~rbiikii 
(Lfiim, in the mjLfgm of ttii» Farljiiti, DiMil, p* ifw. ilso mi,,tca 

if ratbrr bncHj frr^i Jta xl-Klwfilf* of IbxUttaMmi. a. xl« 

al-CjTwiiU, (t'.airo, lesu-isoo/tsai-fLa], 1. jtjs. 

Ttit vpbiiiic nf The f^afflA thni contpiiii fbn Ixtalilofri iHOOTatibv i* Ure- 
serv^ in ficimal, No, I of tbo recent caoTopje, M. Caslri, ItiMtiihu/a 
.irabno^Ihi^ti torflføori. (Madrid, tf(i0^i7). II, tøs, refcmid iirielh- 
to It, nivntromnff the list oflbn Ktaldun's work« Ui. u. xliv. brlowi It i* 

‘ 

p. «".'“o £"“* ” ““ “"" 

* At |irFAcnt+ wc Jmo^ moat Vff rh&M liiDirnt^ics at^S' in emntrvl 

by a^takb^vl (i4i7/e«-i^Li7). in bu Æ' 

in ^l;,d k««P«ldiiral acro„nts. r's i^.wrvod 
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Ihn iJfr 

This afaundancc of bio^pliica] sourrc matonal !ias enabled 
jiioilcm scholars at vanous iLmøs lO wnto Ibn l\ha.Id£in's lifc aiid 
xo presoni the in a faLtujally correct Form to wliich littk cuii 
Ut itddcd. Theiie mmkTrj liiogmishios vary grcitly m longth, 
Aiomg the longo^r are do Sboi^'s accouni in tlifi [ritroduction to his 
transLitijoii of thc Muqudflini^h^ tar^otv a literal trans lut joh of the 
Aut{}biogrjftky* * and that by M. +A. Ennn^ in his Ihn Kkniddn^ Ilis 
Lsfi and IFfirky Tlttre has bccn nx> re<Ænt treattnent i« uf 

Ibn llhQldun's e^rly Hfe (down to 13«*), but lils Egyptian period 
is the subjoct of two ma^torly studies by W. J. Fis<;hel^ *'Tbti 
Khalduii's Activitks in Miimliili E^-p; (l aSiS-MOe)" * smd Ibn 
K/tiildnn and 

In its outlifies, Ibn KiialdfiiVs Ufc thus is quitt i’karly kmuvru 
llovvovori the iinideni who would like to kriow murh more 

idxjut him. distiovers tlutt his quesiiotis can only be answerod hy 
conjortiirt\ ifat Con s idering the excellence of the source ma- 

terinh at least as jiidgcd by extemal criima, the deftdencses in our 
kunwU-dgc must i>e aseribed tP the inlernal character of the iivåil- 
ahle information h b true ihai no amoiint of materbl wilt rver 
ful ly satisiV a bio gra plier, but in Ibn Klialdilns ciuse tliere are 
pyrticular reason^ ivhy a hilly sattsfactorv aiToijjit of hU life js 
virtujillv impossihle of achicvemejiL In the fitst pluce^ ibn Khatdun 
ronsiderctl only sueh events in bis life worth record i iig as were 
cspedallv rcmark-ihlefl the most untisual achieveiTiimis of exce|v 
tioiitil person* "nius lic did nol pay niudi mtention to the kirtd ol 
data so dcar to niixlurn psyrhologkai biographers. He doøs not 
speak about his childluxifL Hi^ faniily is meniiorLed otdy because 
family considcrations often iuduenced ihe coiirse of liis waiiderings 
ojid tKzcausc it was nrtlicEccl by urmsual misft^rtujies. AU his ordinary 
aetivitleB are possed over in silem^e* It»n Klialdun would probably 
have denitrd that this kind of data has any licumLk: value, He vtould 


« W M. had pmui^lisly pulitialicd this tiiographica] acEourit in 

JiiUriLlt IIH iO. 52:^1-306* 395 -oSp 

^ in Lahui’e in mi and *ybw:qiJisntl3r rirEjnruetl thert. Enflu's 

worJt is a mtt&Eation from Tlie Arahic, A ircund cdhiuft of the Amhie, wor^ 
appvjml tccvMy. llicre U. of coiirse. m evcr-grcwing tiumber oF Arabic 
atudiizA uf Ibn KhaJdun';! hfe and work, 

* lu Stmdk and Oritniat PnwnlU inihdm Popprr {Vmvm\^ 

of Californta Puhhtaliuna in Seniilic Philflugv, No. Il) (Derkrky A Los 
AngtiU-s, 1551). pp. 103^-t 

"Berktley Lo 5 ArsgeJes; UmvcrJiJty of CjlifÉitniji Prts*. 
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TraHtlaiot’i Iiitrtnimiinit 


tmve flaubttid thi* valLdity of thc mod cm biographtr's clttlm that 
K?cpiTicuc(:» vvliich lic iiharcd with all his conti^mporarics conirtlv 
uted to tiit! fbrmatioji of his mdlvidual personality; he woulti have 
douhtcd that riKorditig them miglit help futiire generations of 
adiolars to understand hun bctter. 

Anrjiher diffknlty that confronts Ibn Khaldiin's biographcr is 
nol ujiconnected vvith tliis attitude. Patient sdiobrly researcJi iia* 
sui-ceeded in gainrng a pieture In broad outtine of the cnviroriment 
in whifh Ibn Evhaldiln grew up and spent his lifc. Yct, all imr 
aounres togeihcr do not vield amugh detailed infarmatiDn to alJow 
us to understand fully liis position in it for, in splte of his impor¬ 
tance, 1te W3S hul a minar element tn the over^aU picture. R. Brun- 
schvtg s Outstanditig historicai synlhesist La Bcr^rie arientalf ions 
its Hcr/ftV«,’''eonlribuics greatly to onr understanding of thc liis- 
Torical factors ofllm Khaldiin's era. But through noavoidahle fault 
of its oivn, the ivorh cannot yei mawer all the questii>ns modem 
siudcnts raiseconceming Ibn KhaJdun's development ns a liisiorical 
personality. Just as the auTobiography doea not disetuse all llit 
facets ot his being^ other medieval Uistonans grossiv ncglccieti 
otliET important fictcrs, Thcy do not fully rcveal tlie true diaracier 
oF certatii events in vvhicb Ibn Klialduti was octively or passivelv 
in vol ved. Hardly ever dt> they give precLsc information about his 
coinempomries. The rulers, statcaraen, ajid sdiolara with whom In: 
liaJ to deul arc not de3crilH>d witli sufficient clarity for u$ to be 
abltf to as.vess rhe true mcjuiing of his rclationship to thciii, 

Thus there aru still many i|ue.stiorLS that camiot ijc answered, 
and Ihn Khaldun cannot ss yet be made thc suhjecl of an "iti- 
lerestlng" biography in thc modérrt sense. A hiogmphical sketch 
prefadng an edition or tnuislatioii of ihe author's work. however, 
is suhjcct lo lew exacdjig specifications. lYimarily, il sbould lUUill 
tw'o pnrposes. Rrst. it should acqutiinl the readei- sufiuricntlv well 
with the Icading finits of ilte autlior's life. This i)urpo.se. i bolii-vc. 
can be aroply fulfilicd in Ihii RhayiSn'N t-^se, Secondlv, it should set 
forth the historical cotiditions tlwt enablcd thc autlior to dcveltip 
his genius. Wbete ihn Kiialdtinand tho MuciaditimaA ar«roni'enitrd, 
we roust often enough rely on conjeerure and infemnee, hut thc 
thouglit tliat it is ahvat's dtfficuU, tf not impossible. adeipi^telv to 


« Pubtlstml in t’an* a» V«la VI ! I f is«) and X! 11s>s7j of ihe "PuWim- 
tiona dc I Institut d' Kludes OftentaUi tf \(gtr." rumiui 
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thu HhiiiJån’t Lijt 

£iomujiL for iiitoUtcTUii] greatnefis, may Iw of some comoiatiori Jn 
hcftL 


[lin Khaldun bcUmg«! to a clau of South Anbiim uriirrn 
Khaldun. from whom tlie family namc was ilerivcd, is iielievcd tn 
liuve inuTiigratctl to Spaiii iii tlie cighil' ccTitujy, in thc carly ycars 
of ihe Muslim wmqiiest. flt settleil hi Carmona, a small city 
situatcd Tsitliiti the Éitefol triangle thai Cikdoba. Sevilla, onii 
Granaila form; in that small area imurh SpanbU Muslim histury of 
goiwral European signiGcaoce took place over the certturies. 
KhuldiinN '‘chililren"—thnt is, his liescejidants—left Carmona to 
sfttlc in Sc% i!U. W'c do tiot loitiw the exaet date, but it ix probabk 
that tiw Klialduii family had aircady taken residanet? diere in tlie 


cightli oniLLiry. 

Aofnrdijig to Ilih Khjlciiltt*s -own irieraøry, oitly gern^n^tions 
of foi^lieans sepanited hiin from fourder of lus family. Tlujse 
ure loo kvv generations 10 spin n [icrL^d of seven hundred yearH, 

eVNi if ime doubrs tlie validity of Ihii Khsldun's theory that there 
are three geneniihins to a eentury. Ihii Klmlilliii a own genealciijy 
M as obs'iouslv dcfcctivc. It »s worthy of note Thai a deseeiidiitit of 
(tlu- first) KhiilJun had in thc eleventhcenttin- rechoned about iiine 
geiierattons frotii the fo under do« n to liis own tinie.^’^ 

Ihn HhaldimS ktiowlwlge of hl* morer remote aJicestora is re- 
markably liiiiited, considering the great prmniiieiicc that his fiumly 
enjoyed før ceivturics* All his mfumiation waj based ujxin worUs 
]rtibiblR-d by Spiinish liistonfliis- At Icast two of these works, by 
lim Hayyiin tmd Ihn Haitm, have Isrcii preserved tø llu? preaej.t 
duy/Apparujitlv therc existed no wriiten history or prjvnte 
att'lilves in the Khaldun faimly Itself; such record* as msy have 
existed iiiighi have Iwcn lost wheii thc family Icft Spam in the lirst 

half of ihc rhirtt-emh cemury, i ,. . 

HistørioUv, the fiiosi prominent araong Ihn hhgkiiin s rch- 
livc« wds a certam Kuravb. (le revoited againat thc UmayyatJ 
nik-r al nome time ncar the cncl of thc ninth centory, and succcedea 
estahlisliing a ijuast-indeliendent patricisn govtinimcnl m Se- 


in 


- Cf, IIP- 3 r QaottoB Ibn I.T«id. Ibn 

gciwaUigv of we Abi 1-l-adk ■ JeacriiHlant of Karayls b Kii^yh s 

IKrdigrcE as Riveii in ttie .-fu(s*if>(frffp^y i* (tefKetive! ks Pju Ham a g_ 
ed. E. Lévi-Prevenv:il ( Ca.ro , p ^ 

II* iw f U IK ofciiuFse* by uo raiiaiis mtJiin Abu l-t ajl * iiia Kura>i 
(»udigrM wm iitMJuritcly ir-aiced brt any (K3UTiÆ&i 








Trojtilaior't IntTadscthn 


villa. V\hidi |»st«d fnr ov<dr a detstclc. Ilt was killoil in iKn 

Kliialduii, boweVET, was unabk* to dEtcmiijic tho exart rclattoinihip 
bciwL’tn liimsellariJ ihia Kurayb Ifonecan bclipvc in tJw aurcuraLy 
ot the pwiigrt'e Ibii Kluldun reconletl, ^heir only irommun oiicesior 
was (hr first KhatdOji. 

Ibn Klialdijn's Arah descent lias or^ojsioiuiHy been ques- 
(tontd. it atso hren coiisidrerd 3 mttjor inliiitncr In forrnin^ 
Ilis outluok oji lift and on hislory. Ncither point of vnew )ms any- 
thing ro recommetid it. Ibo Khaldun’s clairo to Arab descent 
rhroii^ ihe mak Ime cannot reasonalily Ic douhtcd. though lie 
may have liad Ikrber and Spankli bkHsd in His veins as well 
r^rcislve in itaejf is tlic fart that lie belseved himself to bc of Amb 
descent, s, cireumstaiice that, in a sense, conforred titJe of nobility. 
However, even tf Ibn Khaldini was proud of hi.c ajteknt Arah lini'- 
ihcre is nti Indication that it oolorcd his hisiorical vkws or 
intluencuc] his renctlons 10 lik environmpnt djflérently tban his 
IJCITS and contemporajries, Jn faet. ir would seem that hot his Arab 
de.soent. but Im Spanisb origin was tlie crucial factor in his inrol- 
teciual dcvetiipmeiJl and (jutiook, as will Iw slumti below. 

’lTie disaster Kurayh tuet with at tbe end of rhe ninth centurv 
must have itmilvctl a large part, if not al!, ofthe Khalddti elan. Ibit 
its position in Sevilla was sf>yii re-estn bl ished in hs former emi¬ 
nence, In tlie miikltfl of tbo ckvemb ceniurv.'* the Banu Kbaldiin 
are ^id to hiivc lioen the intellectual and ^litital kaders of the 
dty. 

In -i^n there died In Sevilla Abd Muslim '.^mr 

£*Umarf) b. AljttJEul ll«i Kbaldiin, a pupil of the great sdemist 
Nkslainul) a1-\lajr!tJ 11c was hltiisclf, w'e are Told, a great sfici^ 
list.’* Hl- waa a siath generation dcsccndiint, at tbe verv kast, of 

^ Cf. H. IWy, Hiitorn des Musvlmaiu tf EstMgne (ad etL Lculdii 
11. ff.. w» n. Cf. aho ' (W, IV, t s* f. ' ’ 

^ t’f. Il>n yayyiii ai i(ucited iti i|h< ^MtohirtgrapA^i, p. 3. 

'* ^ iMne frns to Cli. VI, bciow 

We have pne refwriice ma ceriaiti Ibn hbajijån hntn the (Miplph cenmrv 
und hr pjphaUy « irmmber of ibe funons minldfm fninilv. Hils Ibn 
Khnidftn is dcscrUinl as a hiughn' poet m * coLipkt bv Ih« Kisri åiaqr 
who ril ed in a^dl or 1207 / 8 : ' ^ * 

Yuu i)vcr9x:antig pnet wbose Sfnjesinr is Khaldum 

Vtm Jire Mt aatbfiod wUb tmiriK vbitgar 
but 5!s& want to be mean 

Ttuj cuuplei j» quiited by ^J-KliiiW, fintwf id-/ir'u/jyfff tCuiro, taSi), 1, uflj, 
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fim KkMSn'i l.ife 

Kuniyb^s brother Muhommad, l!m Klmliifiii hnd ocTÆftion to mrjv 
tion imn m th« AftitjtiilJimafi No orher si'liolar among Ibn Khal- 
diinN anfcaiors and tvlutives is kjiown bv mme. but tltere caii bc 
no doiibt that nio-st of thoni highly i'duLJitcd nien, It was .1 
condtnon of loadcrship in tbeir i'iry, and thut iorne of them excolled 
itt religions and legal, if not in worJdly learnmtj, is errtain, 

The poliiical leiidcrship in S-’villa, in fatrt, lielongetl to the 
»an« Khaldun logether witli suiiic other noble fiiiniijcs- Sover- 
eigntv over ilie city wjs vestL'd in a nnniinal mier, but nctiial eoti- 
trol of Si?villa's alfairs wjis eJtercis«! by tbese great fariiilicB from 
ihcir fortiftetl rural »rata antl impttsing residenees; lii towii, In tiie 
early thiircenth cenrury, the reilm of the SpaiiisJi Almoliads 
mimbled Ilte Christian!* eneroathed raari- and more eloaely upin 
the trianglc of Cdrdijha-ScvUlii-Graiiatttt, By tbar time, the Khal- 
dOn familv ond tiie othet patrKåaiis «! Sevilla held completely in^ 
depeiidcnt conrrol through dominatioii ofilit; eity coum'il; but they 
failed to heed the cail sent out amund the year J932 hv Mul.iam- 
tnad h Yiisuf Ihii al-Ahmiir, foiiiKtcr of ihe Nasrid dynasty irt 
Granada, to roUy u* the Muslim cause sind Itelp form a united 
from against the infidel ‘•ahominiition." Tlic njinil Khaldfm. re- 
oli^tig the city's prinrarious stiuaticfn, had der ided to leave even 
before the artual faU of Sevilla in la+s, and iriossed over tn 
the »afety of northvvest Afri«, where they were not ivithout 
b'ieiids, 

Tim eiirly decisiou to teave Sevilla apjicars to have l>een 
stTongly ramivauil l>v ilieir support of the nsing caitso of the 
Almohad Hafsids in Afrira. A certiiin Uui al-Muhlasifa, rebiod by 
mandage lo the Hhaldun femlly. had given to the founder of tlte 
Hafs'id dvnastv, Abi Zakanyå' Yahyi (laiiH-w). a slave prl ^ho 
in time iKcamr the hoiiorcd ntoilier of some of Ahu ZakarEya' s 
6*105. Now, this Ihn ut-MuliiaMl' %va* ilie matemal grandfather ol 
Ibn Kb.tlilmi*s grcai-great-grandfiither* l'hu-'r, fmio the sUrl, tlw 
Ril nu KhaldCtii Imd good coutiections witli ihe tuoat po irer ful gro up 
in norihwcstcm Afrka. In addition, they can Ik assumed TO liave 
had other associations there whkh they were able to use 10 good 
advontage and through iv'hkh they gabt«! mflucntiul posilions as 
sooti as thev arrived. Marriages and personaJ deveitiMs addrd 
other important friends; 

The rcfiigoes frnm Spain whe* came over and seulcd m nortb- 
westeni Africa in ever growing nuniUrs .omtltut«! a group 




Tr,im!dtor'*i hlTvduLi^H 


Lip;jrt, eiitf group Hil? frcuuendv nien- 

tinjT5 the grciit comributioris m^åv bv Spian^sb refugees tcp rhe 
ciihural Ilfe of tKs^ribwestctn Africn iiiiJ ^itresseji dic- supcriontv of 
Spuin Jiid tlsc^ arigm?ility of iu Tliii« sliow.^ thai Min 

Khaliliirip n^ort' rltiiii ji ccimiry .liUT hb f^mi^T lutci It^ft Spain, still 
ff^n^idcred himself to siomo cxicnt *i meiriber of ihiit gloriou^^ 
civlhxatiOfi. 'ITiougii 35 a Muslim hc fbU at home evnryvvltere 
^v'ithln tlte vast realm uf liUmi, Iié? prcj^LTVod ibfoughooi life a 
Jeep und iirtcero iifreciiort for norihwf&L Afrtoji^ rhe country of his 
birlli, for the "hoTDcland'* ’ivhere^ accorduig to thf pocr* ^‘the 
amulet!^ arc hrst attached'^ to tlie dtUd. Ile ah^^ays føli a ccrLiiji 
re^'sponsibility fQir the piditkal fatt of northivestcm Afriea ^nd look 
an activf interest in h long afler be Ikad lefl. His ttue spiritual 
home, hotvever^ was Spatn. 

Tilis bnckgrouild lielps to oxplain the ease whi^h lim 
hhaldtm shifred his loyaliic^t tliroiigiioiit his [ife. No matter how 
high Ilis nwn jTositinn or tlnii nf hi^ ancestors before him at ono or 
Q not her nnrTh west African court, no maner how do se lie tvas to a 
mier* liedid not fed bouiid bv ^group feding," he might Itave 
c^lled il, or by the tics of a enminon ciiltur;il hmtage. He ctm- 
ridiTéti tbe ruler his empbyer, and his position a job to be done, 
neitiier more nor less, But Uh basic byalty to Spam and its 
civilisation hud 3 mueh more fur^reiicluiig cffixi ou lim Khiildun's 
liersoiuility itnd work thaii tlit^sc irajiNictii ties. It gave hi in a re- 
murkiiiiie detaL’lTnierTt witli rc-ipctt to the histnrical events that 
took place bdtirc his cyM, In 3 seiise* it cnatilcd him to view them 
as an irn partial observ-er, evtm wheri lic Wiis deeplv invoived per- 
somdly. Tlits p«.ali;tr division in Ibn KiiiiUliiii^s physifiil utitl 
spiritual ika seemA tn hu ve been the decisive factor in his ahirny 
to aljstracT general rcHcctions ahour hi si ory froni observed facts, 
in his abi lity, rhat is. to wriie rhe 

*1 be anccstor nf Ibn HhaUtijii among the mrmbers of the 
Khwkluii fumilv who uem 10 northwestern Africa, was uUJ lasan k 
Muhainniad* hb gnmdfather's gtaiidLuher. went fim to 

CluU, the city of iiofthwciitem AJriira whivh is dusesl ti> Spain, 
and cuatuiiiårlly the tirit fstopping phitc for r^fugecs fmin tipaitL 
Ik- ther^eiit nn tn which sugi^cstts rhat he mav have ixsed 

^CT B llrqiiwhvig. Ld Btrhrfn^ urknlah, H, iSsf, 

J2L2^, biiKj, $50 L, 1,. mai a Ih hiw. 
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tbit h/iMiin'i Life 


hifk in<t!titioR t» perform tlie piljp'imaiTe as an exciise fur lea^in^ 
Sevilla Utxm hU rettim Irom Mecra, lie joUiGil the Ifafeid rukr 
Abu Zakanyl* in Bétie, using bis rebtionsUip to ihe above- 
meiitloocil llMt al-Mubtasib as an mtnxiurtioTi f fe reretved a pen¬ 
sion and fiéfs nitia, tlie »ntimate rclalionsKii) of the KtialHun 
family with the Ha^Ki liouat itarteti auspidously. It comimnd to 
liring liigh bxinrs and. as a cunillary, wealth to aU of [bn Kluil- 

dun's ftirdwars. . . . j 

imniwliate anrestors were affeeted by the victssitude^ ttuu 

iiefeU indivtdual members of thr tlaf^id dyiiaity Hotvever, (lirouRh 
good tuck and Iritelligcm ptiUtirs. they usually maftaged to stay 
Oli ilu? wiiminji ^iJe. Tlieir plares of resideiice cbanged with the 
Tequirementit ofeoiirt lifc- For moit ofthe time they seem to have 
resided in Tunis, 

Amasaii is said to hnvi* died during the reipi of Abii /.ata- 
riya*. His son Alid ilakr Mideiminad, !bri KhaldilnS great-gTiind'- 
father, attflitted tlie verv imporiant position of tnanager of financial 
affairs aMgkii):’ or, as tuight sav. tnimstor of linance. 
Ile was captured and kUled diiritig Ibi Ahj 'L tninilvs revolt 
acainai die HaCsitb. amund tlie ycar T2i>3.“ St has meiuly iiotonie 
knenvn thal Ahii Ibkr uus the author of a lumdhook for gt>vern- 
inent secretaries,^ whiclt lie wrote iTi bis _tou i uring > u 
ZEiKarIvå”s reign- Tltough not a Fiirtifiitpifgfl tu du- sense. 
it Ijt'Umgs to 4 tvpe of worUs ilmt. according to Jhn hiinldun « own 
sti,toment. nus’ime of tlie main soutoes of inspiration tor the 


MaLtiidilimak. 

Ihn Klialduus grandfather. aUo nameil Nful;ammad. 
fied with the tTiitmr position of depuiy doorkeeper to the Ha^id 
rulers. Acenrding to his graiidson. they held hun m high estcem. 
ar«i Uis persoml inHuence was great. Moreover, m kier hfe he him- 
srlf refu.,cd higlter positiom offer«! hlm. Altor ha^;mg t«ice per- 
fortiK-d the pilgrimage to Meccs. he lived a ret.r«! hfe and devoted 
himself to pious studies. He dled at a very advanred age m 737 




■On Keciicil de Icunu 


<vsfce iilRajiil G+, iJt'Iow . 

'• Cf. R. RjTiiTsfhvip, fkrUnf wtfMtaU. 1. ■ 

**Cf F L^vi-Frevrtmal tlhr uttncr of llui sis), 

rfw. er™««*«-»•"«•. VI.»™ r-. *>»■ ■*' “• 

dH4 f., ^^y■^ ^M>yp 
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TranEktor s htradicmcn 


Under hii iTifliiuiice. hh son Nfulummadt V-^n Klnldari's fatlier; 
ulso pursued a jtfhLiliirly carecr. \lt s^ luev^d n. resf^tahle kntnvl- 
edjrc of tlie Qur'åji and jurispnidenre må had ll good foundarion in 
gTfajinnar and poctry. Ile died in tbe teiTihle cpidemk of l >S}. 
Hii Jrfm, wlia %evex}teen ycar^ old whim his Failitr åled, hiX3 
[loted a few remarks of his fatliifr in tiie Håstøry .^ A$ was cufitoni" 
arv, the fatlier ShIw to h diai hk cldldrenreceived a eduLaiion, 
and h£ pmicipated liimseif in tliieir instruction, The love of »clTotar- 
ship aml eaiit€Jii(iibtion evident in IVpn Klialdonk fatlic!: ^nd grand- 
ftther cumhiiied in their famnus ntfspring wiih *i rcawakening of 
the higli political ambitions thnt had gripped many generations of 
the Hrst KltaULin^i deseendantsS, Thu^ was produced the aiimirable 
comhinaiioti of sthulur and statesman ihat we find in Ibn Hkaldiim 
llwi KliLildun, Abu 'Zaydp was bom in Tunk on Uamadiii lp 
7 Se [Muy S 7 , given name was ^Atxl-ar-ltaliTnan* hia 

cthnic denomination ai-iladraiul, deri ved from Ikjd*^rriawt, 
aTKtLstril [tome of his dan in South Arnhia. Tlie si^hoUrly title of 
his latcr years >% as SVdl-itd-dln^ **GuardiMU of tlie Kdigion/' We 
lmD%; tliat hc liitcl two brothurs: an dder brother, Muhammnd. 
wlioie fellow stiiik-rit hu Via.$, and Yiifiyai oiic year lus j unior, ^vho, 
like Ibn Khsildun, was to iK^come a higli-raiikiiig p^htkian and an 
aceompliiihed hkturiar>.^ 

Ibn [\halduii provitlef? a dispropartionate atnount uf information 
alx:uji hk udutaiion and tUe piT-sonalitles of hk tradiers,^ Tlik 
\siih iii keefdiig w ith tniditional Muslim biogTaphica) practisret for 
thk sciertce, which luid heeii crualed to satisfy the demands of legal 
rcbgious Jidioiar^j for txaet data coiucemirig their aurhoritiesi 
attriliutcd great importance to ihe riames of n scliokr's tearhers. 
In Itm Kiialdun^ft autobiographv^ references to his teachera* 
Spanish origin or te> thek cl ose connectinns witb Spain oceur ith 
regularity'. Very fcw among tlicm fail to fpll inio this categorv- 
lli» eady L'iiui'ation fullowed Lij*toinary lir stuslird the 

Qiir^aii and the Qnr*anic flCiLncei-^ under the giiklaiHe of Muliam- 
mad b. Sa"d h. Hutral. Ile kameel Arabir under hk filther and a 
nujiiber nf other scholant ^liose najiieN aru civen as Muhainioad b. 
aU'Arubi aHIftSj'iri, Muliiittuiiad b. ash-^iiawwash a^-7>anAU, 


“ Wfrflr, VI, ir^7, dc StiUTc fir ), II, See also lieliitt, 

« L I GAL, U, 5^.1, Ssif^pL, n, a Ki, 

“ MiJsT uf thtsf Hidi are iLniTWh Tn HSTnuiiik Tlii otig^li Ihii Kbnildun^ VS'Snin 
Iw duuj jH3t «y mudi ^Uout uiiv nf Miptii, tiiiLre pfuh^lily ws* litde tu »aty, 

xxxusii 



ij/r 

\hmatl l>. al-Qa§sår, iml Muhammml l>- R'ilir- bst-ntimed 

alsu tn!«tructcil Um Kluildiin id poetry: he luay luve Iweti resixiiw!- 
U\e for pbmitig fhi' seeds oflbn Kltatdunb musuid uriaersmndmg 
df iKWtry wbich is s« evident in i\w diseussion of \yoetty m tht mt 
L’huptcrs of tlte MuifaitdtTvait. 

iViiditions {kmllik) and jorisprudenee wrre moro jdvwi-d 
siit-jects. H.m Kiiiikluns teuciters in these fieids, rherofoa-, .ncliKted 
some tetter-known Tutti«* 3«ch as Sliams-ad-dtn Muhainm.id k 
Jiihir b. SoUåii al^W ådiyashJ f t =27-1^1-iff^r (1te tradtuoiis. and 

MuKsmuiJid l>. -AbtlaHAli al-JiyyM. M idiamniad aV^ufir, as 
ivcll as the fettimit Miihamtliad li. 'Abd-aa-Salnm al-Hawwarl 

([277/78-13+s/4y).'* for jurispnidcme- 

Cliiltlhood induenecs a« btgely tintonsnous and usuaity tbe 
child-s receptioi, oi tl.eni is passive. Tb. most dadslve permd for 
the jntellectual devefopmeut of a yorniK mnn is ibe yeai i Ik'Iwu n 

lif.«n und «vcnt..liv.. Tlaring .l,c« yc^ l« .wnli ærnlJ«*. 

Iii« olmation and l)n(rn>s •"> 

vbkli later tMii bardlv urderpo ba.«c cbainge Often* tins tini 
grtnvih frttm dtildliood to manhood passes tvidiout vmknt tr^tsi- 
tions; but sshen grca'it lusttirical events ocenf dunitg it. they mav 
pkv bivtK with (lie ørdiiury' cemree of devefopmei.t. It svas of dte 
greateai signifeim^e for H,n Khaldini's forurt^ tlut thesc dec.sise 
vears nf his lifc fiU in tin- penod from 134r ta a («ne t>f 

extranrdinarv nphe.val in (hc llisttirv cf tiorditvesT Afnea. 

The position of the iiafeid dynavsty in 1 mus (lever stable, had 
bnxtmc- iUasittgly inseeure before Ibn Khaldmt's 
his childliood Tim mstabUity .nav luive buen one ‘ 

uhy liiTt fallicr and pnmdfaihi-r preferred li ves f 
to åctive participation in jKilitical hfe Bnt (r m pen 
I.-547 and ^(337. Ual^id njle over Ttmis sUlTered its vvorat . p_ 
For a t,me it nll but disappeared- Ho^vc^e^, il recov.T^ m due 
eourse and bv 13Tt)cnten:d alK>” ahotber Horn«—£ 

In 1147 'the Mcnnid ruler »f Fei, Abu 1-l.Usan, sinct ‘337 

master of the 'Abd-aUVådid siatc ;'2trLiroumi 

In the following vear* after suffering a severe ^tbarh at 

taUjavrat^ ån) “ at the Inntds of the Antb tribes of .lic 
vas oWiged to .v«hdn,.v agail, from Tunis. 1 lovve ver. tor soine 
h^^h!^polm eal sHoatiøn o^ af^ds rt^nmetU^^ 

~^vt GAL, ^ . 

» jiljo 3;^(i+ arid +71 fT . ln'Um 
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Transl^ior'i lnTn»{tetH)H 


xM)ii 'Iriln, Ahu syn itnH iiUi.'C-i'srørx succcetjcfd in anoilicr 

attack Gii Tunisia iti 1357, but his victory almost imtncdiatplv 
came to mu.dit. Aftyr Abil 'Inån'a dcaih in orly the usiial 
aquabhLes uf nurtln^est xAlVican politica presented mirinr and tum- 
purury abstaeU’s ta a speedy Hal^id rwuvery. Nature plavcd her 
part amon^ tbe events tliat influunued Ibn Khaldun's destinv, add- 
inp the Black Death. the terrible phgiic tliat slrtick Tufus in 
134«—1:9 witli linabated fury, tu the man-miuie disturhances.^ 

The Mcrhiid ccnquesl of i s-it hroughl to Tunis n ^at mim- 
Iwr of farnoua æholars in the retiniic of Abft l^l^asan. The adoles- 
cent Ibn KhidJun faund amon^ them men wlni iospired iiim '^»■ith 
thelr scholarship, ajid u'lio bwame his tkjyiM, tlie iiiRsters jnd 
teachers whci excreiscti diHnsive influlince Upr>ii his intellcctuaJ de- 
velopmcni. Their schobrly farne was jirabably well deservedx 
ihough we can oiUy judge from hearaay; only a feie Uoluted re¬ 
marks and scarcely any oftlieir written worka Imvecoine down to 
us. Ibn Khaldiiii louk aii his tcadiera Muhanimad {b, ‘Al?) b. 
Siilayrnanas-Satth 'Ahd-al-Muhayniun b. Muhatnmad :*l-l,1a<^raml 
( 1377/78-134y}, and, ahove all, Muljaimnujd b. IbrjlhiTn al-AUill 
(1389/83-1 bo«),*’" whom Ibn Kliukliin canajtlered his [ninripjil 
master, Al-AbilJ's depiirtiire from Tunis, Inier on, wa$ onc of ihe 
reasons for Ibti Klialdfm to leave his native city. 

Tbcrc were other famous schotars in Abfl l-Hasan's eumpanv, 
such as yaung 'AbcLiUili b. Yusuf b. Uidwån al-M ålaql ® who svas 
of alrøiil liiri Kliatdiin's age, Muhatiimad b. VfLihamirtad b. as- 
^ibbigh, iirid Muhammad b. Aljraad b. Mar^uq (d. 78l [l 37D/80]). 
with wliom Ibn Khaliiilii did tlot ahvays rernuin on good term.s. 
Ibn Khaldfin, Imwevcr, did not rugård these men as hi* teadiers. 

'Hk' gmeat phigue carried aivay many of I hu Khaldim's vAxfyifts 
and he lost both hi* pnrenTs at this time. Il)n Khaldun's oiilv rtif- 
tireiK-e to liis rriothur is this memion of her dc-ath. Ile sva.s Icft. il 
woiild secrti, w idioti t the guidajice hc nceded. His eltier h rot lier 


”See fllim Tim Khjldfln's accotuU Ln Hie MuijnMme^, p, fj+, beUiw, 
»r ,\A stEitce in tlie p. fls, tlib li itie e-arrect form 

of itie naine, avl (tie crfigiijiil home of iil-Alillj was Avlb h nor i (Mim Spain. 

liite Ahbtili, Ahirli, «c. ore wicton-ecf; tf. H. P, J, Renaud in ffri/AA. 
XNV [HOhJ, l 6—50, tT. ^tan^is. Lu mutitttfiii/tt et rfirwHf au 

M^yte -V (T^rii, lU-MJ). p. SCJO. Ai-Ål>ili i» Huou'd, 5:11*7 and S 3 ». licW, 
II*; a\io riiirrw!ilii*t miie;riaj for the 7 f«r; sec, for iustiiDEe, Vil. Hl f,, 9 S y« 
asi;- dl- Slime tir.}, III, str^*. STtf r., 37 l> f.; IV, 1*37 f. ■ » • 

^ Sek- aho LvIqvv, 




IhJt hTidLli£n*i iJff 

MiihfnTtrn-<d becajiii^ ht-ad ^ill^ iiiinily Kl told il n cotild llardlv 

luve fsjreseen tlut a brijjht ftitnrp wai in store fur the 1-lifekl* in 
Tiuiis; lud he dnne so, lu- miglit li 3 ve stavud on there and wc3th- 
ered the stonn Hc ivonldluvv lussedliis Life in Tutiis as p memlior 
of tlie. pairiciPii Khatdun family—and pLTlia|iS. in tliat case, he 
would never have vvritten the iftjqacldirti^ft. As it was, he tv as 
consrious aiily oftlie dcanli of scholirship there and of rhe hleak 
political autlook of the mnniGnt. TSie govermnent aJid the IJafeLd 
njLer vvere under tlie control of ll'n Tåfri[^tiL** Ihe twentt-’-vear' 
old lim Klmlddn was made Såhib nf-'uhlmtth, Master of die Sijf- 
riaiure, an nili>ortaiil court position. His service coiisisted of 
wntinij the words ■'Pmised k* God” asid "Thaiiks aredue to Odd" 
in lar^je letters beiwcen the opening formula and the tcxt of 
official documcnts^TliG office of the ’j/JmitAdnes not seem to luve 
included anv deiiniie cxccutive or admiiiiau-ativc fniKTiOfis, bviT its 
holder beconie privy to all important govmiintint biisincas, ens- 
bling him to act in an advisorj' capacity^ 't'hus, Ibn Kbaldun was 
staited ujiiin a govemment career, but he did nol cherish the 
proii^cct of staving in Tuni*. NeitUer the new and promising posi^ 
rion nor his eUler lirtnher s disapproval prcvviited Itim from ak 
scoddiiig, in 13*2, from the rntibians' camp during lindr tum- 
pnign againsl the peoplc of Constamine led by a Hafjtd rival of 
rhe Tumsiart mier. 

With the lielp of the Khaldihi fa mily's many scholarly and 
jioUticaL cuntiectloiis every^'here in northwcstiTri Afriitfl, Ibn 
Klialilun slnwlv made libs way west. .4 bu *lnnn, the new Xlerinid 
TMkr, was m> less a friend 'of sdmbrship than his ftther Abfi 
l-!.iasan had lieenand his staf “ fhe leading [lersnnalily ainoiig 
nortliwesl African i-ulers nus rapidly rising, Uin Kbiildthi met him 
in the summer of 1355.« He spent the winter of lS5fi/M in 
Dougie, at tlm time in the lunds of a liteh Mcrinid oinctal. and 
in 13r,4 he aLceptcd A!m ‘tnaids invitation to c«mc to Fce and 
jciii tlic cinrlc of sctiobrs he was gatlieriiig aromid himself for 
stutly aini tuiadiing. 


ir . . ... 

17 IL Orutistlfcvis. La Ikrhhif U. ^ 

lolii Th 4 t Abu cflirkd a liliraj^' wjHi him f>n hh especli- 
i]un*. VL ihn FnTlu'in+ Dtbdj (CairOi 13.fl S /1 i P- 
“Cr Vil. 391; tlE Slane [tr ), IV^ SW- 






tnfnniu* 


In Fez, Ibn Kh^ldun comptorcd his ediicaiion in livrly assti- 
ciarion ^^ith the sclsulars uhn lived xhcrv or pa^cd through Ile 
lind tontnct witti the Cj|ur"io seiiolnr MuhLiDiiniiil h, Ile 

mcountened rbe ponerful ptj^onaliiy of Muhiimmntl h. Mdjiim- 
mad nl-Macjipn, wtiOp Iik£" other groat Muslim scholurs^ eon- 
sidcred it iroprapef to revcttl the date of hi? birtli and i^ho died ai 
the end of 1347 or rhe tjeginningof 1348.*^ There wns Muhainmid 
b. Al^iad aU'Al^i (ISiO/l who, eccording ro rumor, 

l»ad instructed Muhammad b. \^l)d’as-SLdinu oiie oflbn liluliJQii's 
coneUers in Tunlaj in ihe highly sujspeet of plLilo?i6jdn mul 

sdwiee* Aifiong them ivcfe also ihe 11 ille-known judge Mul.tam- 
mad b. ^4bd-ar-Razzaq and MahamniLid b- Vahvd al-Barji 
[ J 310/1 i-i ). U pon Ibn al-lihLitih'i reLjueMi:-, 1 Ijn Ivluddun 
wrote down soiiie of al-BanS's pnetrv so it could be incorpornti'd 
vvith tlie pcjcfs liiography in Ibti aUKhatihi'.s Hintpry of Orntuid^.^^ 
tn Fez, [till Khaldun enjoyed the ojijjortmury nf mceiinp tlie phv- 
»ieiriii and astrologer Ibrahim b. Zarzar wliorn kter, in 13tii, be 
mer again at tlie t:oyrt of Peilro liie Cmcl iii SevilLi,*^ Ln Fei, he 
alun saw llie .iiAarl/Muhafiimad L Aftnmd si.s-Sahtt( 35j)) 

sfuvrtly befort; his dcatb, and bn i Mii he met tlierc for rht? first time 
tiie faiEtous adiobr Abu 1-Banikåt MuhamTnad b. Muliammad al- 
Ballafiqj (d. wlioiii iie qunies severai limes ^ in tbe 

MinfiiMnuih Ar thui time, and again larer, in he siudied 

Malik's MiiTJL'dtUx* with luiii, and* as Ibn RhaldfiTFs Egyptiaii 
student« tlie greal Ibn I hijar, reports,® aUvay^ held aU liuLb'fitil iti 
ti IC Ii1ghe5t i'cjpect. 

In medieval Miiillm dvilkation tlie dcveldpment of u se tin I nr 
VfflA a loTig-dnun^out procesa und, in a sensc, his cduMiion iujn~ 


“ Cl', lim al.-t^lliltTb, IJ, 1(54 f, 

“ im.. 11, sao r. 

■CX > 4 tiliihK^r,ifhy, p. 8 S. In ISStf, Atuj ’lnan called ILh Zamr u> 
Mcirncw a #«nntl rimp, but tie ilU mn come, Cf. W. J, fisthsl, /frw KMiIiJh 
T iitiirrliiiif, [jp, mi f ; M, M. Aiittirii in al-Andahi-i:, I 144(11, 1). 

Cf. II. P. J. RL'iiauil [li Ileipirit^ XXV (Fur the VDCHliMiitm 
UaUBfiqi, «.-e .iuinhngnijr/iy, p, fit, and die vocatl/udcin ifulicntcil [11 MUS, 
C and D tif t)n‘ aa well ae m i\k vr.rse (imneii liy ]\m ul-liliatih. 

11, UR, Tlie fiinn a|ipraTa to tcfiT to sunm tilacc naitiP comiHiaed 
wim “vtilil,'* pc'fhapj Villjveuu? 

” Srs i-. l'S)> ariii ;tjHl f., btlow, 

" Cl p, 9 ( 15 . 

™ tT lim ya)?j-, Lii/'Uiirar (Hvtleraluil, t 94 ht-oili/|i(ii!>- 9 i 1 , 

IV, 




fhfj i 

tinui^ thraupliLiui his lifc. Acrtimyili^hal stholars ^vould pricnd thc 
cUmcfi aiiii lecttir«s i>f thclr (roUeaf;^e$ ^vhcrK■vc^ thcv uished to 
rrofil from th.ni In Uii^ ^vay lbi Kli^iidin u.ed .very opportuni^ty 
thpt offeret! it..lfto itgdv wi.h fdknv schobfs, In tins rospect his 
re,.idenee in Gr^iiada dunnR thc ye.r» i tieen 

esptciallv profit:ihie, but oven durmp h« most iiasettlcd years. 
such as the time hr s,«int in Bbkra in 137 i>- 7 1. h. fmind a srliobr 
from tvhom hc gained iiifomiation -hidi hc later incorporutvd m 

Howe^er, Ihn Kluildiijra formaiivr period readicd 
sion dunns thc ye,r* hc in Fct -ith Abu Inan. From ^ 

scventcenlh vear onvifards, his «ho«Ung con ^ fitirtn as 

ronml or cot'itinoous. Foitsibly ir tvas this hapha^^rd * 

murb as his partktdar intella^ual endon-ment that tO^ 

he did »01 become an outstandins specialist m any one ficld. home 
fif thc aspersiotts lat er casi on lus iearmiig hy ns enemies ma_ i 

Khaldun had ncither thc desiie nor tiie 

ability ro express this gift dcarly and fprrofiilb. *, 

place’his -‘new sdence" upon firm foundateons- 

Nedhcr ilt his .Ulobiogntpky nnr in ti« > 

otiicr narts of hi* Ihston, does Ibn hliildun roenuon any scholarly 

t Irb'X™ .»foro .1.0 

moi.v smciincrw of W> loliors »■». »f 1“* occosioral l«»try t) pos 

of 0 X 0 «,« roHOirms po.. xWll o.ul . »ido r...Bo o 

HtomTwkxIzo. tVr woro »Klaimod fo W o>»p op x,fo xvm.1 

or\o" .:.lS. for rcpo,x.,on of . fo“o" 

o„v a,|»r fo,fo 

n.tt KVialdiui does not State ttiat Ite naa rmmclv 

of this tvrh.' brforc, and oiily onc iater -ork is meniionod, rwidy. 
ot tnis t>fH. wiur^x ' 0 ^^ Africa \lm Ue wrote (»r Timiir 

ihe desCTiptiort " u,,, Kh-aldQn this dociimcnt, 

t liimtrlaiic) in i - len^nh. hardlv quiilified iiii a 

nii offioiol pamphlct desp,« it, ^ o ^ nrotublv nover pul>- 

,™o »ork „f »cl,ol,.rsl,ip; loorcovor, ,1 »«» protaMj ooxor pol>- 

lishisd, _ 


• Ser Ji- 4 S» and .i ■ 1 ^'. '»kiw. 
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Trainlitttir'i httuiiuttitn 


(c is riint {Im Hlialdun mfiitions no pulilitUTiiitis tiy fus 

pt'ii exccpt his iireai hisrorical work. His sitviKo coulii Lc takfn 
t« tnMii thiit hc actimlly liifl not pulili^li am'tlitiig dt all duinn); his 
carlier, vcry iurtivc, years. J lovvtfvtir, we have tlic worti of hts oldtr 
fCMitemporary and cioso frjciid, It«! a]-Khapb,‘' that Ibn KhafJfjfj 
did pubiish JKOnlt n orks lotig ticfon; lic stsirlw) oti the Miiq.nUimuh 
lUii al-Kha^lb savs, 

Hc wrott an uriplnal ccraiintfitjjn' otv die Hurdah,'^ in ivbkli htf 
shuwctl \ua wiåa abUlfy. liis uiderstfliidiiig uf quiny thin^a, jml lui [jreat 
kjio\v[i?d^C- 

jle abrEJtretl ^ good ilej.[ tlie boak.\ qf AviMitiea, 

Ilt? pul taircihc^r a usefid Doii^[]ti.nt]on uii Utgic for thcr Sii}i 4 n^“ in rhe 
day» wht^ii he ^tUi^ ilk- 

flt; aliridi^^d. tht of the iinjtni Fjikbr^iid-din ar-lUzf “ Wiueii 

1 iirsit mej tnm,** I jokin|;iv- said to hum "Yom owe ok^ s<nuclbm^, for 
yoii Kave ahrid^ed my ** 

fle wrote ^ book ori caleulation (ekn^entary anthnieik). 

At ihe time of writinpf,*' hc limf beijun lo iviitc a cturancntnry m\ a 
rajit^ poem f comi'ioscd on tJie pmiciplca of jumptuiJcLiar. Wlwt Ile liiti 
{donej aSrtady la so perfeet ihat it cinnot be 

^ MubanuEind In "^AWaLlili, 713-77« [lai.t-ia74|. tX GAl^ It, 

[]j f1. HijiS^ IliiiTori' orOr^n^d-i* Isas ali‘CE]fj|jf Lhjcii 5^'VFral 

Tinu fc m imtiortanr ^mree nf inforniiitnii] for [hn KluiliJuii und liSs iimr. 
Ibji KliaklLm 4uoii:sfroi[s liU fHcrhi fciK^u-dlv in the ^f6t^pfi^i7frt^Ih. IJfnvtvcr. 
ikcntion or -Ilin al-KliatE 3 r" or “tJie imuin al-hhstrb" reftir^ lu tU^ ^rtut 
philcfj^pher Faktlr^d^Ln ar-llazi- n. lo MIé lntruidufrii>n and iC 
lo Vh. IH Df Ehe Mmiiidiitmak, htlcm. "ITie i^iioiafHUi frem Jbn itl-TEnajIi] that 
foUows is baaed tni d-Maqiiari, aHfk IV* n. if. n, ibove. 

« Tlhi) Vs the famous pucui in pnusc Mutiiiiufti-id wTirtcn hy 
Ih thr ihinerhih centary. CX GAL, I. fl(;+ ff.; 1. -h;7 W. Ibii Kh^iiluii 

roiiiiidered å copy cd Ui= i Li ble prcserU for T imur. L“f. Auls-- 

bt(t^rdf*hy\ p. 37 i; J, i-isclia!, fhn hhi^Idiin \iati Tiimrrhaf^ p, 

“Ahil hihtit flouTver, Mi Mjhdi, lim Ph'imMv Hiitarj 

(Lonrihrt, \ ^åi), p, thinks nf \fubimmad V cf Gruii]id:i. ' ' 

n. nbnvu, nnrl p, +Ot, hblow. AbEnad Biba, nl-Mih4j 

\h who aIso quDtas Ibn al^Klurtb ie miiiiccEum, irtcfirrectlj 
ui-Mal^jiui, which IS fliinilirr fimiom woiii by Fitklir^-dm MF-HåtL 

^ rhifi wcHild Iw Al ilic EJme oi Ibci al-HibniTl/g arrival En Fez Iti I35jr|/(JD. 
•Since L-akkir-åd-difi sr-Råz| conurnihly known in Ibn Khaidnirs 
cucle HS rbn al-WiatJb, Ibn ar-Kiutlb ckimed tin« ivork aflii^ mnnaialic as hi« 
qwn, 

fhe [Jiilwy &f Granad^ cnmiijng references co events rs latc ra I 37 a, 
Hnveever^ rht: work iicid beeii [luhEislieil prior lo Ihat itale, Ibn al-Khuiib 
menticincd a copy of tlic norh di a lau-r adcfnéisjscd m |ht hbuLdiVri, dured 

h- 521. One woalJ Ukc lo think nm 
iwi httakiun w^iuketl oii iltb cortunonliiry dorinp: his siny hi Grauuib iri 





ihn Khaldm'i Lift 

(Ihn al-KlutUi »hen itraiscs »he pmw. bnih rhvmed nnd unrliymi>d, 
of Ibti liliuldiiii'a otticia! writings .-tud »peaks aboui lii<i promi.sing 
Inil for recopnitioii as a 

F(if 8i>y iiniiiisfy scliolar in Itis early tfiirticj, this wijuld Iw a 
resiTociahU- tisl ot>ihhrations; h-HVftjr, U does not contoiti aiiy 
distiiiguishcii tvork. 'f o compt'.'ie a comrncntnry on the Burdak was 
a oxereise, never hioHj more. None of the other works 

mentioned, all of wbkh ivm- tcxibook-S Tw^ulmh or (probsbly) 
dispbyed. mueh oripnalitv. Nevertheiei*. had lim Klwldibi l«?en 
ait nrdlfury stliolar he woiild atmost ceTtaiiily itave refarred, in 
the appropriate rhapiers of ihe Mutf-sdiltmah^ to his abridpnenT of 
the Muha^int or to liis on eleinenrarj, aridijueitc, His failure 
to fnentmn tlitse carUer works, possiiily btvaLLse of liis owii lo\\ 
reefitnl for tliem, shows bb rare aiitl wliolly ndiiiirabie restraini, 
Siwe some of tlietti tver« abridgments or brief lamdbooks, be muy 
have Jfh an aversion to tltem buer in his bfe; for he tamc to con- 
siilrr brief haiidUtoks as detrimental to scholnrsbtp and saiii so in 

tliL* Si'oft'h. vi), 

Verr reccnily. Ibn Khaldiiii's ahridgmeot of ihe Mi4itss<u, en- 
litled Lttbdb iil-hlukiifsst p UffV lus conie to liylit. Lonfr 

intried Vti tlie |?reat Library of tbe lisrorial. Jim Kliahlun amo- 
jrraiiU mmiiisrripi of the work^ cornplmed on ??3far af>, 752 [April 
iiT. Ibfil]. tvhen Ibn Kluililiii) was not yet nineteen years old, bas 
iH^en edited by Fr, Luemno IMhio and was puldisJ.ed la Tctiiaii iii 
l’lie itbridi,nnent ivas what wc woujd eall a Ion^ and learjied 
term paper. writlen for bis tearber =d-AhitI, with w-hotn he an 
been smdvinc the li »Hnvvs iliot young Ibn Kba dun iiad 

m.istere<rtlie intriraic phiJnsophical sjiecuUitions of the 
and Nafir-ad-diri's cammoitary on it lo mi asW^sImiE degree, 
even tlujutrh hb work vvas e betttimcr a exercise. 

During his stay at the Merlliid court in Fez duntig the years 
Tbn Klialdiin was nlrejily married; indo(3d, u setma iiiost 
lihely that ise iiiarrird wliik- still iiiTunis. His wife wasadaughter 
of Muharmnad b. al-ljaktm {d. I3i3), tbc gtL..!: Hat^sd general 
and minister of war, tuemlwr of a noble and schobrly fainily. 
Ibn KJuldfin meinlons that hr ln.d diildren by her \V len he w ent 
to Spatm iii ihc Eill of isPg^li^ser^i^ife and diildi-en to tum- 
Miduli, p. tttJ". rtfets to ii imherra iiuknown «v.m h m Jbn 

KlQUl^ ,,, I. «5S «. iTe ciso 

^■eiilThv, appeflT* fimn lli« iinoLmt of («.rsma.J l>Tnpcrl.V frorn 

bi ni by tbe mier mi miir ocrasimi. See p. sfls, tielpw, 
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>Tantinc to s tny with his wifo's hrorficrs, stfice bc did not want to 
take rhctn with hitn l»ior(* lie was ^ottled tlu're. [..ttcr on, tht'v 
foUowod liim to Spaitt. As u renull of iu!* fr«|iiciil of 

ilonucilL, ]hfi Kitnldun hiid oftfii to repttat this fninilf arrunj^t^ififiit, 
Hc uas dev'ply dovoted to iiis faniilv, btit was irequt^tulv separatod 
from thcm for lonp per][}d<i of (Lmc. Moro than omit, ihuy were in 
grtni danger and huld a« hostagea, whilt Mm Kluddun liimseJf wns 
safe and fer away 

It is not known whcther Tim fll-HakTm's daugiittr U'iLs Ihti 
Klialduns oiily uife, thougii prijl>ably s Ut; mnabnid liis prifH'ipal 
oriÉ lis loiig as ihc lived. We licar. imridemally, of the birth of 
another son, wliifh inust Knve taken plaoc aboui thfi year I370,** 
but do not know whether Ibn al-Hakims daughter was tlie 
ntather. though nothing would eontrii/lict tliLs assumptloti, Ai> 
coriiing to otte source, lii.s wife and his fivc daughicrs penslittJ m 
1584 when a tragic nceident lH?rell Ibn Khaldfers femilv oii the 
jouTTiCY h'om liinis lo Egypt, and only lus tu'o $ons, Muhammad 
and Alf, roitcUfit! tgypt safely.'''^ Ihn Klialdtiti does not itientioii 
ilte etreutnstatKes of the trsgc'dy in his .iuJuhiogrtJpftY, so that ihis 
acx'Oiint can hardly lit‘ trusted in pU hs detathi. Hut its reference to 
only one wife raay mdicate diat it ivas Ilm aHjukim’* tfeughter 
who perished. 

Pos si bly Ibn Khaldnn ntarried agaiii later in F.gypt, The only 
|>ositive statement to this eff'wT was made in tonnectioii with 
aspersions oii Ibn Klmldun's private lifc; theretbre, it may not 
be true. Uut during his iiitLT\'u-vv with rimiir, toti. he refermf let 
his femily in Egypi,** hul it is doubtful whether thi-'^ reference ran 
Iw taUen iiterally. However, it is most tfkcly thai he dlJ trurry 
again, a rourse perfcctly proper and ulnio.stobligatorv' uprai Itim iii 
accordanec with Muslim custotn. 

It seems cxtrt?mcly doutitfid that any (if lim Khaldtin's i hildrcn 
survived hlin, If so, and csperially had they heen Sons, some in- 
rideiital infomnation pboiit rheni would almost certainly luve l>cf« 
foiinfJ. Accordirig to the . lutubioffr^pAj!, a son of his wa> a serretarv 


* Cr Autofmxrijphyf pp. 20.13 W. 

* The ssuTO for tbis report is Ibit Qaijl ShuUbili. ff. AulMtivrai,hs\ 

p. 363 (n. .1^), s r . • 

" Cf ÆS-Sakhaur. iCif-Jpaui' itl-fimr, IV, t-W. 

* Cf, Auiobii^nfhy. p, 573; W. J. Fiscliel, Ihn KhMk T^mtriattt, 






jbj} Khatdth's Lifi 

(O the niler i>f Mororeo in 133H/f>S. bui thc tcxt of the pasiHtEL- 
[irid its intfriiiTtation art* ratiicr uncertain.** 

lins !!> practkally aU we know of i1.>n KJiaWim’s persond Ufe, 
antl ir is iiardly cnough to satisfy imr kptimate curiosity. Evcn 
this llmUcd kjiowlcdgc we owe sokly to Ibn KhaWou's inahility lo 
kcep from mcnliotiing; hb fjinily altogcther when he recoimicd the 
jrrcat events of his life ard career. 'llitis, inspit« of his ojux’nseious 
rendeiicy to nimimuc family infiuence. we ^Umpse something of 
how stTonR aiwl significant it may have lieen in reality. 

At Abu ‘Tndn's court in fez, Ihn Khddun was a member of the 
ruler s cirde of schobrs. Ah such, he had ihe duty of attendmg 
publk prayere iti Abu 'Iriår's company. Uut soon Abii ‘Liin imii 
TO dmw Ibn Khaldun into govtmment affairB. Towarda the end of 
tiie vear 13S5. he tvas asked lo strve ai; titf nikr^s secretary 
the usk ofreeording Atii ’Jiian s decisions on rftf petitions and 
other documiuus subinitted to hitn. Ihn Khaliliin did not relish the 
idea of performiiiF: this job. bitause, lie saiJ. he "had never seen 
his ancestors du a thing like thit." (t swnicd to hun heiieaih ins 
own Jind his ftmiilv'« dignity to hold -i ck-rkal positmn, even a very 
high one. The Ban« likiUdn ^vere used tt> occijpying advtson', 

administrative, or executivc positions. , , 

At anv rate. Ibn Khaldun’s official emiilovmont did not Usi 
Umg. Witil the Ilii^id Ahu 'Afcdallåb who was at that lime in Fei. 
he liad begun a frtendship whieh wps to prove sincere and 
However, this fdenclship arouflod Abil ‘Iiiån's suspiuun jmd 
to l!)n Khaldun's imprisonment on Febmary 10, 1^.. Ab« Injn 
shortlv Thercafter embarked npon li« cotupiest of T«msia, and it 
is qasv to infer whv he considered it advisablc to witlihold ireftltini 
of Tnoveraent from a Tiinisian id;o was on good terms ^vith the 

' lim Khaidun's prison term lasted for tweiuy^me niontlis. He 
WPS rekased onlv when .A^bd 'tnån dUtd. on November ST. ISS^. 
For a voung man rager to build « esrecr.lhis mi-sthave seemed a 
long time of enfoixed inartivity, but it probably gave tum the 

;r«;i.i.oS= i to .p..*... M„roc„ 

in ihccorrcxl anfl iliua nii^silLi^ lilrttqp^ice, 

xlufi 








colhpserf Excepr for a IrritTf ptriinl uf rL^i>vcr>- ujHlirr iHi fiii-rKTlic 
ntkr stmit* vcms lutur, [Jil- Muririiii ri'aJift Wjiv tu uiiduTpo .1 faie 
tililt Un) Klialilftn ufttii and griiphicallv in thc 

iiifttitk 'i’lic ru lers bL-camtr nwrc fii^tirfihiiaila contFollcil bv 
mintsieis wh<J exercised tlit: iirtual poiv«-, -in atTiitiaphurii Ut'al Inr 
til« Jnusiirwm-ltkc gniivth of little kitigiiialajrN. ICitch ufthe tugher 
stjtt oÉtit'iab selecttil liis favorite cjindidate friim aniong the mem- 
Iwrs lU'iJie d^-nasts and tried 10 proniolc iiiiTi. [bn IvlinUluu liittisclf 
panicipated enthiisiastitfllly in Uiis ganic, aml Iil- M-irms Ki luve 
becii itifL'rior to noiir in tlw? art uf politlcil manen veri ng. Ijtqr in 
litc he iifTvji cajtiplaiiied of tlu- "intriguts" rliat hail broughi jliont 
his mi^fortimcs and had so rreijiiently iitiliged iiim 10 t'ltaiige Ms 
pltire of leiidence. Although iiq kel .tyin pa diet i ral Ly tiHiined nv 
iviirds One ol tlie grear pcrsatialitirs uf ail times, aiiii naturally 
disjKised to discouiii vritidsm of hiiii, ue have to acktiowk-dge the 
discoiirerting, if not surpnsttif'* faet tliai tlu- intriguLa an^aiiui him 
ot whieh Ibn Klialddii comphiined. Were mertdy louiiiormeiisitrcs to 
liis ouji, 

Tlie cjnihilatf whi>!<é side fim Khalddii support^id adur AIni 
'Ittån s dtaih wiis Ahu t>åliiii. 'Uds proved u goud lIiuU'C, far Abn 
Sahm hccamii tlie ruler of Morkvo in Jiily of As a reward 
foh his support, lliii Kluddun wiu inside his sremart of stsixc. \cpr 
til« und ol Aho Satim'a reign, lu- uas eiitrusiod with du muziUim. 
that is, witli jiiHsdiLtioii over complsiints ond mmes nol vovefod 
1j.v Muslim religions htn'« This wa^ lim Khaldnn's tirM legal posi- 
titih, alliek caiiiiE?t.:tL‘d witis law and tli« [udiciaTy only in tiic 
Eumpean uime nf thra« icrins. In Ishini, ir uas g iung from 
rhe u-tiilar judidnl fftnzdtim diities, deJeguted hy iIhi ndur> to the 
pouerful posiiion ol iudge. tliu Kluldilirc„J„yfd liis nevv ftim-ncm- 
lie miHirsdy rL-markfil ihat It« perfiirnTi.^1 tt'^vc U. Uut it did not 
k.s( Iiiii|r, for iVhn Sallin perish«! ni tlm nntuimi yf iawi [n th« 
cours« of a revolr orgimmni by dvUiun imd fnlliiury oHk ials 

In t!,e meatuimo. tli« 'Al-d^al-Wildidi Jnid regained rontrol 
over Tlcmreu P'artliercast, in Hougi«. ConMaiitlnLMind luni, du- 
Ijalsids vvur« r«-«STahUshi„g their pasiuoiis. By roiitrast, ind i tu. 
m ^ radier ilisturiied, fbn iihaldun, therefnnr, wisbed to 
It^jvQ bez tind ho ptHf to limj a muiv i^^t^icure uiitl promisin^ Hdd uf 


“l-ur ilir mnjdlim, if, I-:. Tyan, iriftotrt tit fufjfam'jj'årii sudkiain i-s 

S'* N I M Ir l'l.-flivmiré sk l.yon, iJnm, tlth [lirk i<»as- 

N. i'tJ fr, biHfi [lp. ^55 1-, bifEui^, 
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lim KkMan’t fJfi 

activitv eJstwliere I ImvfT,tT. iliL-gm-fnitncnt uiFez ftarcd tliai Itc 
mtf£ht lise his kritJttltddpe fif nonJiivest Africau politics tu its detri- 
tnetit atiil tricd to dctaiii him. He fitially inud^ a deal with tlie Fåst 
authortiies urid wus [K'rtjiittcd to leavt on the coiidition that lie 
woutct rot rcniiiiii in nottluvcitcm Afrita but go to Spsin, Tlius, 
be loft Fez amt tmvelori. via Cciita, to GraJiada, ihe oiUy unpomtil 
Miislim State k'ft In llie llierlan peiiinsula. Htr arrived. in Gnmoda 
Detember iiS, ( 

Granada was pre^iaretl to give Ibn Khaldim a royal wekoitie. 
As Aiiil Saiim's sécreiary of State, Ibi tOiakian liad given 3 
friendlv reception to Muhammad V of Granada and 

) 36 a-^j} wheij the latter Lad cojiie to Fez as a fugitivc fraiii his 
nativø country, accompameti by his pnine nunlster, tliu great 
scholar and vvriter iLii pl-Khatib, nicntioncd earlicr. Tiifpugh lim 
KlialdLin‘s active iTiicrest, Muhamniad V Ind heen enabled lo re^ 
cstahlish Ilis rille over Graiinda. For these past services. Ibii 
IvlnIdLin was now revvarded tviTli thi* ru ler s ccinKdciicc and 
nuiiiifieejiice aJid by tlie frimidship nt Ibn al-filia(ib. tn iie wiis 
put iru-harg'é ofa mission sent to Fedro the Cruel, King of Castilla, 
for tlic puTpose of ratifyiiig a peacc treaty Uetivecn Castilk and ihe 
Muslims, 'niiis, Ibn tUialrJiin had iiti opportuniiy to visit Sevlllu. 
the city of his aiiccstors. l'he Christian raler lioiiored liini highly, 
ofiVrlng to take liim into his service and to resTore hb faraily s 
former property to liirtL Um Khiildiin dcclincd; Imt, it may iie 
noted. hc had no word cif indignation fiif .m offer tiio aceeptnnee 
cif which woulJ luve involved hetraymg his religion. Nor did he 
at ihb fimCMieiL-surc the infidel. ns, niudi laier in his Ai/lobkgntphjr, 
he wis to ct'n.siirc the iiifidels i>f llic Eiist- 

Tii the cultiired ptiiiospherr of Grnnaria Ibn Khaldiin felt stecuie 
ciioiigh to liring his familv aver froin Cnnstantine. Soon, however, 
hc saiv dimger sign# oii the horizoii. He sen.sed that Ibn nl-Khajib 
was becoming displeaved at lib growing inilueiico in the coiin. 
Yet, hc desired to avoid an opeii break witli lum. As a niiuer nf 
faet, be reniaiiied oii the hest of tentts with Ibn al-Kliatib and 
retaim-d throughoiit his life the greaicst respcct for llie latter’a 
literary aliilltiea. Tlie tiersonal contact of the two men. howevur. 
wns iriiemipted. U appears that Ibn Kli.ildun actuuUy saw Ibti al- 
Kba^b oiilv once again aficr their Gniiiub aasrtdation, Thk was 
during Hin al-Hliafih's unhappy amv in Fez sbortly beforc his 
assassinatioii in ldT+. 
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Under the Itui Khiililuii was gUd to røcjvt^ an 

inviTiilian from iiis otd friÉ^nd, thc Hafsid Ahij 'AtKluUåK* njui hid 
galncd coictrol over Bou^u? in June, JS6'k A^keU lo anne und 
Ilis pvm^ minister. Mm KhaldQn glailly aeccpied thc invhaiioit. 
On leaving Granada he rcceivcd ex]]Tcssions of gre^i ind a 

ver)' rtatterifip letter of dioiiks tvntceri by Ihn al-Klta\ih in tho 
rtaine ofMul.iuTniiiad and dated February 11* l5f?5. J Jc arriveil 
in Bougie the folio wing umnili aid vva^ diere given a rousing re¬ 
ception. 

I bn Khaldun apparentl v tri ed lils best to furtber A b i ’Abdal- 
låh'js cause. Hovvevcr^ AUii l-'Ahbås, Abd ‘Aldiilluh's ix 

this time the luler of Consianiinc^ wps destincd to rcstore the 
Uafstd dyriasty. Abu 'AludalJåh was noT successful in the military 
defense of bis regime. After his firn defoiit, Mjti Khalduu volun-^ 
tL-ered fur the dangcrous ta^k of collecfing taxe^ fmm tfie Beriier 
tribcb in tbe mountiiiris of Bn[igie. The moneyft as barily netded to 
maiiUain Abu 'Abdallah's mk. But iift<^rllic latter*^ deuth in May, 
thri Kbaldun Llid not fed indinod lo ca.st his lot with Abu 
"AljiiallåbV{» chlldrcik Kealidng The Iini>eksstie 5 » of ihdr situation^ 
hé took thé jietiHibie of go i ng o ver to A bu U^AbbS^ i n order to 

Jiiilvage as mucli of liU owii position as possible. 

1 lie hex\ ejght or tune years w^ere tlie mojsl precarJouj!; one^ in 
Ibn Klialikin":^ >itorfny rareer. But they %^'ere iiko tliose in wliiili ht: 
played an imporraut iirdLipemknt rok in the political Ufe ofnoiitH 
western Afri[:a, Sotm afier ho had goiic over to Abu l-*Ahbijfl, lie 
felt his po?iltson vk-a-vis tbut rulcr to be iiiicertBLii and wanted to 
withdraw. Ile evetttLially succéeded iii ovirrroming ALid l-\4bba.-if* 
rehictaiice lo give- hirn pcrmisjiiLin to Icov^. 1 hereupon be rcsuinod 
his old copijieetions ’with tlie Riylh-l>‘^^vaw idah Arabs, began 
when be loft Tunis In ajttl settkd m Qiskra, fnmn, the neus 
rend leil liirn ilint his brotlier Yjihya, who aabneiiuenily tn be- 
come for n iiuinbi?Tof years luk cJo^e associatep had been irnprSjiimed 
by Ahfi U'AbbSs. Tins aot convinced Fim of ihc liopclesiintL^, ut 
kast for the time betng, of his position V'^ ith that prince. 

The puljtiral patteni in niJrtliuesTem Africit for the ncxr few 
ycara wus 4 Jiimple one. On tlie one side^ we find Abu tlammu, 
who vvcii the Alxl-nl-W åd id ru ler of Tleiticen, and tbe IJaf^id 
1 iikr of Tunis^ Opposed to them were an "Al^d-al-Wådlil preteriider 
lo the rak over l leincen^ ;uid Al^fi l-•A^lbas, ihe Hafsid mier of 
Coiihtaiiiine und Bougie. In lins situAtion, the actiiu.de of the Arab 
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ifrn A’Ao/dtfw* *! l^Jf 

Trilicj« wa* ihc (Itvisivtf tn'^or. Tltoy ohjU swinj^ tlie virtorT lo 
onfi side or thc oiher. aiul Itiirt Uin Wwldoii tud coitsitlerable lo- 

flui'lice.** r t i ■ 

AhiV H'jmniu of Ttemcen w as mairied to u duUf^htir of Alm 
'AbdflIlalt of »ciLJEtL'. lim KIuMfui's former frieiid arui masier AHli 
tla.iiimtJ iiow approaclicH Ibn Klutdim unti asltL’d him to entt^t* his 
scrvlee. For his part, lim Ktuitdin sccnts to )uvc cwisiderpd Atm 
llammii hw most promisifip timiee for foiuro employmeJit. How- 
ever. hc was rcluetan! Eo follow Ahu I.IammO's iiiictrtain destiny. 
Fvcii iii Marcti. TSitii, afterrereiviiig a most pressirspand tiatteniit: 
invitation to btcomo Abu llamniu's primt" minister, he prefejTod 
TO tnuirilttln a eautious, ivaitintt attitude, I le sent lus brother A åi 
v ho bad Leen njk-ased. to ‘HenK-en. Imt bimself remained in the 
region of Btskra. The reasnns he gave for refiiAiiig Abu llunmii'ft 
offer uere ilrat btf was dis^usied ivith tbe snares jlthI pltfalls of 
high ofbce uful tluit he Iraii ricclecied sehola^liip for tuo long. 
Inilced dur lug tliese vears. Ibn Kiiuldutts 1‘tieling of bittcmess 
totvard polkk^l 11^-1'^' once call«l It « "the momss of p^jUtics'* 
— and lus dealre for the peace »nd qitiet of scholarSy rcscarrh, 
found more and inorc freipient expression. Ibn Hhaldun fully 
reali/ed hniv diffinilt it is to t. ithdraw from tltc liigher Icvels af 
politks once one has aTiahied them Hr. for mie, never sun-m-ded 
in ket-pitig out nf public life esccpi for mher brief peruids. luTcaiise 
The partinilnr gifts lie r-osse^std jnd tlic services be wns einmentlv 
oualibcd TO render T^ere aluays in grcai demaud. Akhmigh. ivhen 
Ilis politi«il fiirtuiies were at ihcir Imvest oh|j, Ue fervt-ntly asserttd 
his dvsire for a sihobr's lifc in poucefol retireim-tu, to ihc very 
bøt hc alivjys vurreiidered easily to tbo ternptations ofpnwer and 

a pobtccal rarecr. , , , 

Ub relnrtaiico to mil, Abft I;l,minm Tva.* prove-d by subse^uerlt 

evems lo liavo beer^lustmi. A Tictv deuient appeared oii tho 
northwest Africntl rH>l’mcal scetio vvben a temparary r^ry ol iViv 
Mor'mtd iKjwer was nuide auiler llio Icadcrship of Abd-al- 
the voung and energotk tiow mier of Fe. ^ laei^TS). His man^ 
ou Tlemrcn. in ) 370, nrade Ahu ixiMlion tUore unttmable 

for the time hidtig. lii of the sa me year. Ibn hiialdun tnet 

M I-or tUs evHii* i*f this pcoed. see jLso G. m Ber- 
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v^ ith Ahu H:iinm». l^ut SJi^emÆ to havt fdt tliat ' AlKl-aU'AziSf's 
V icEonous progress made ir unsafe for hun lo siay in norEh^^esicm 
espt?ctti;lly in vievv t^f his o\vn strnuicd rektions whh tlic 
e-ver siisee he had left Fe^ frtllovvtng Ah& Siiliin\¥ de^th. 
Consc?f[u«mlv^ he dmdcil to cross over ro SpaiHp but tbe Pirennpt to 
escape i-lid not succeed. Strajided at the |>ort of Huiiavn, whick i& 
situated halfivav bettve^^n tbe modern towus of lieiii Saf and 
Ncinoors, he was captttred hy a detaelimeiit. of 'Abd-al-'A^iK** 
troopa. \\lid-al-'Aziz sevms ro h'd.\^ fe^tred tlml his tlyparttire lo 
Spain woiild liiaugumte an artempt by Ibn Khaldrin'^s gi'onp to se- 
CLire Spaitisli kiterveiirion m nortiitvestem Africa. Broughr In-fore 
thi: Mcritiid rultr^ Ihn Kh^ddun hard fnu to it to explaiii his 
earlier attitude lowarJs ihc Mcrimds and to sQothe 'Abd-al-*AzTz 
vvith asstiriinces ilmt Bougic would Le an easy ccnifucst. XMien Ibii 
Khsidun lefr ilte mler's preseme he vvas uut aure ^vhetller lie would 
cscapt with hk Ufc. I le vvas^ t liere fore * greatly relieved when his 
conHiiement lasted oiity for one niglit and lie was ser free tlie nexc 
niDrnmg, Ile weiu to El-TLulpliaL] tal-'Uljbad)p uear Tlemcen, the 
sanrtiiary of tlie great mys-tin and saint Ahu Madvan* 4nd firmly 
dfcidL'd to devote his fijture to sludy 5nd teiactiing- 

h fevv weeks hier, lim Khaldim was pnessed inio tVie service 
of' AbiJ-ak^ Aik, v>'ho 'tvant ed to cxploU the sdiolar's comiectionv 
witli the Ariih rritwA and haped he could ^vin tltont over to ihe 
Mermsd side. Ibn Kkildfin did nnr feel in a f^øsitlon to refuse 
'AUt-fll-*Azi:f*s retfuest. Also, perhaps* he was not \maware of the 
upportonlty for a cliange of scene nnd for freting hiniself to soEne 
dngree fram direii Merinid siipert^isiori. Thus, lie left for Ibskni 
Augtist 4, and again took a hanJ in Arab trdial pnliticSf 

tltough he ntny not have be^n overactive tn his cmploycr's bplialf. 
Ailor two full ycai's of this life, lic was summonjA^tl Uy 'AlHl-al- 
\Azi/ to Fez. He kft Bishra wkh his &mily September IL, 

While on rhe vvay to Fez uiily a fcw dnys larcr, the new.s of 
'Alxl-aU^Aziz 5 dearh rcached hhn. Me etecided to contmiie his 
joioney nevert I scless, onLy ro he lield up by JkdoLiiiLs ajLting oii (lir 
ijLstigatiim nf Abti Harnmu. i le e$trj;H-d only wtth f!ie greatest 
Jifficulry, arvi reavtied Fez in flctober or NoveEiiber. Tlie confusson 
retgning in Fez made it uniiosHible fur hinj to obtain a satisfactory 
□jici sufRctently fit-mre positioji, AXlule hidiiig kis time, Ite nmy have 
had some kkurc for M'hobrly purvuit^. hut liEid ro kxik for a 
mt^re [i rom is et tg place to li vi\ *ind agnin he turniHii t q Spain, hnping 
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it,n h'h^W’i’t l-rfr 

to find a rtfui’t* tlim' Uis frit'iul, Ibfi al-Hlia^ib, now aJi 
Fez. h:ni l>etjn n'pUttl ai prime mmister in <5ran«da by i?n 
Zumrnk« atimlter fainons litttVateiir. whxmi Ibn hlialdlm bari 
kiumn wlien be. Uke l!m al-Khntfb no^v. a reii.pt'tx in Fez 
diirmc the mi;n of AImi Salbn Ho^vever. Ibn Khaldmi enx^-oujiter«! 
a mimVier of dlfficultic^ in r^LlU^^JiK lu^ pW- nie rttntions betwceti 
and Granada were at this tinit straidfJ to tbe poim 

of war. and the FiisT govmmietit Triod to prcvcit liis dt-iMrtuiv by 
evory mcani. &.m€timc in J37+, prt.bably m tbe tall, luially 
snJeA^ in eettme awuv, \m hi. family t,ot p^rmuted to 
ioin lum '1-hti‘govenimem In Vet eveti went so far as to persuade 
the nxkr ofGranatk to extraditt* him. He wn. rtturned to tiorth- 
wcsi Afrixra, but througli the intervennon of a frsend managxid lo 
no from Uimavn. wtn^re I, c -ns bxxdcd, to ALu l.lammO tvho once 

Lin was in conttol of nemc.,., Ibn Kluldun look up h.s resdcnce 
in tiearhy »i-'Glibad, Hore bis famdy was abk to jom Inm on 

After tlic* experienees of tliLW »ine ycats Ibii hliddiin was 
thotongidv tired of politi« and the daiigcrs «f public \iU. lims, 
when Alni Hainmi. -sked him to head a pohtical nnss.on to .J.c 
I>awa>vidrth Ambs. hc seized (he opponnimy tt offer«! to st-ek 
rrofdoin from gov-orntncmal servutf. Aftcr feaviTig ^ . 

stoppet! amorg ilie Awlfid 'Arlf, ibe Icadmg Lumly 
brJrlh of the Arab Ziifihijali tribes, and lunt his family brouglU u 
him, Tile Aulnd *Anf pmnltted tJw wholc family to ive 
tlH-ir protoction lii QaPat Ihn Salamdi. a i-astk uikUilLye in the 
gnmted to tliem by Abu 'In n, tin. Mcrnnd o 
F*V it, Whosc mgii Ibn hhaldun had compkted h.s .tudic.i almost 
Iwcnt; vears befL. Therc. Ib.i Kbaldun spcnj over i-rs tn 

comfori and quici. and started to Wfite b« of the norld^ 

In Noveml«r of 1ST7, bc t.lls os - “I completed its I-ttri^uetion 
(Ar„^.nWiV.A) in that rcinarkalde manner tn 
bv tL retrear. tvith vroid, and tdeas povirmg mto my head Uk. 
ck-am into a clmrn. utttil tlic finisltc^ prix^-t wns ready, It «« 
li, take Ibn KhitlLlfm four more years, togetUer ^ 
t« use t!te hbrarie. In Tun.., beforc he cntnpleled bis great Ins- 

bc sai d aboiii th ein tlie followmg 
- Cf. evib,irasJiT^d rd, II, asm SuffL H, slO. 

•* CT. AatMvgruifliy, ['. ttn*- 
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pages. The other parts af rhe inonumérital Iluiory (Kitåh al-*lhsr) 
c«?riainly diiservc morecareful AiiuSy and dii^t’iissiun thiin they liavc 
far thiiugii tlibp is tsfji (he pbce far ari exluLtstive 

arialysis of the work. But wt* mj,y* at kast, aire^s the faet that, in 
genera!, Ibn KTialduji's adiievement has not b'trn judged fa Irt v. 
Oli ilie cantrary, a gnoeJ deiil of direel and tiidircet abuse has heen 
heaped upoii the *Itfar. Thb began when lim l:;laiar, thn Khfdduivs 
fanious stndeni, saw fii lo remark ihar his teacher"s knouledge 
of the cistern part of dte MusrEtii world and iij? lustory was riot 
toa prerise '^—4 staiemcji! vvhieh^ tlinugh to stmie degree corrou't^ 
b so olr^'lous and of so littU real sigiuficance ihnt one wishes th.it 
Fbn J;b] 3 r had not made it. Tn niodem times, scholars have often 
expres^ed the opinion ituil the ^ does not reflcct die liislorjcal 
and ^iriological Insigfits oF the MmiadJimitL 

ITie la&t VA O volumcs nf the seven-volume work deal with tht 
liistory of rhe Muslim Wust, l o tliis day^ ttiese two vnlumes are 
the tnost important sourre wc possess fi>r nort luvest ^^fricHin and 
Beiher history. As sueh, tliey are jndispenjt4ble_ It isj hnwever^ 
riiore imporranT to know tliat they clcørly reflect Ihn Kh aklun's 
great gifts as a reaeurchcr and w riter. A goi>tl dé:il of tiie materi;d 
they coma in i ft hased upon knowledgc earcFully cnllect^d At hrst- 
hatid. Ihe historicral presciUiition is js dcar und intcrestiTig as tluj 
Mtislim taste in lustorlographv — u hierh runs to excessivcTy dc- 
taltcd reporring of facts— permitted. 

Vohimcs El to V of the *f^uT^n^ wluch the con- 

stitutes volume t). lielong to a difihrctii category. llicy deal \vith 
events of the pre-lslaiiiie world and with Arnb nnd pJistei'n Muslitn 
liÉ<itory. Occasjomdiy, though rarely, tliey euntain jnformaiLun for 
vvhseh they appear to be our priiudpal »fjuao^ siidi as the gs rmmi 
of the Arab tribes in Syria.*^ In genera lp however, tliesc voliimes 
coritam Uttle materiai for which we do not have oldcr or more 
flccurule soui-ces. llsis could liaidly ht orhcrwise, considering the 
character of Mushm hisioriography and the afiundaiit mnimal at 
our disposal. Hpwevcr. in his treatnititiT of prc-lskmk history, a 
matter rhnt Muslim historians have ahvays known iinperfeciiVp 
!bii tihaldun Irs the merit of ImvLng coiisulted unusual sourees. Jn 

F. ftoiiCfitJVdT, A iliLtoTj of MUilim ilhiorlagraphy (l^iden^ 
p. 4^P, i’f iihn Uin Khiidkjn p fi\ UqIuw. 

“ Cr V, f A réjfUijJt of ihc informallDU Imer in Vol. VI 

of tlsc 7Aiir. Sice p_ ^9^ IkJuh'. 
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iwrticiibr, bc wpcr io use more irhsn ene sourte, wlieticvcr 
He camrur«! (lie Kourccs at his Jisposat and med to 
exerciiie as tmich triiicat jmlprnent wilb ref^arJ to thcm as the 
meapcnies* and cotifnsinf; charactef of the mfonrtaiion pemnttwl. 

Tlif [yag.cs o»i Minilim liUtorv luve to he iudped by diffemit 
criTeria. Here tlie decisive fiictor is tlie mettiod used by Ihn 
KliaMuii in selectinp and abridging the liistorical material at his 
disposal- Mudtinvestigationand study are needed bdoreadehmte 
juilcmcm on his achievemeiit in this respcct can be given. How- 
ever, Ibn Khaldun seeras to luve done ^hatever svas humanly 
possihle tvitU Gonsiderable abUity, avoldiug ilic duidiat and in- 
credible laks ilut he easiVy raight have heen terapted to nse^ 

Ibn Khalddn diw m^t ilcserve the reproach thar the descnptive 
part of bis IiiBtorr fcik to measure up to the high standards ser by 
the theorirø of tiic Muqaddimai,. His tiiseussbfi of eontetnpurarv 
northwésr Afrtcan history. deatiiiR largely with material he l^d 
liimself observedj U obviously guideti by the msiphrs into mlul 
poUtics wbieli he expressed in the MnqaMnMJi. The largcr, more 
nrhtmizcd and itenmilu«! ettsieni Muslim tvgion preseiitca mueh 
more compkx prnbkras. Ib.t Khaldun pt.ssessed only tomten 
soutres for its historv luul abnost cnmpktely i.nacquamted 
with its contenrporarv ri^tdity ^vheit he wrote. To apply the genera 
reflettin.i-t of thr AfttqadJimuh to imfividiul evems so rrmote and 
unfamiliar to him. ivould luve l^-en an alraost Impekss tash aiu^, 
moreover, would Hpve reifuired - Ibrbidding amoum ot spare. I« 
was Ibr tilis reasoii that Ibn Khaldun put his theoretieal reflwmons 
in the fntn. ofan imroduction. Incidentally, in < oing «o. he mer.dy 
followed ibe es-nraple of manv earlier Muslim lustonans .vho also 
rekgaled their general lustoricl theories to the introdurnons of 
thcirrespcctive Works. Mowever. they u^uu ly t id so in a manner 
iiitiiiitdy more restricted tlun tlut of Ibn hluldim, 

Meanwhik, the autlior of the 

grow rcstless in bis seelusion at Ibn balumah. Inde^. . s 

hard to visuuli/^ this active man of atfairs. lung ^lutomcd to tb. 
eompany of sdioWs und llic gr eat of lus time, livuig out the prime 

G. Uvi ntlla VidB. -U traduzione ‘S" ^'h Mi!^ 1 »io 

in MiurUune^ tKernes an.l,r.«i*ni. J ^’ 

Jll, t81!~-ox, esp. soa. NjiarrslJ traoil^tiun al-.indatuy, .vix 
€,^7 -S>3. 
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irdiiK lifir m A plwi'e wlitrsr rliLTe %vyai littlt: fa It-arri itnd c ven less 
iddo, When fie felt ^avdy jH* his realiraTton of hks lotket'niCji^i :L[d 
Iwlariyn l^ecume acute Upoti reiovtry, iie decided U* Ic^ve Qiirat 
Ihn SitUuiJilj and. tliiiiking of ihtt ivnrk ^'iTiJl to be Amw oii his 
llisicry, wUlitd l\t cduld be near large lllirrarics, suclt as wDutr to 
be foLiid in Tiinb.^ 

By this tinii?, the Abu l-‘Ahbås lad ijeen ma^^ter of 

Tiuiis and the tnighticM rulcr ip Jill uf nnrthwestern Afrirn for 
scv^!n }'ears. Ibn Kiialduit's unfijriunatc encounier with liitn 
had happened clG%xn ycari ago. Thus^ it was fiaiund iliat Ibn 
KTTaUluii shoiild eiovv turti his eyes in tliai dir eet Ion. The mo.vt 
promisiijg npproaeh h:ls abo rkarly mdicated. Ibn Khaldiin ad- 
dresiitHJ Aba b'Abhiis as u sehot ar %vho wamed co do rescardj in 
Tunis and aA a nat ive who desireJ to see tlit* town uf hi.^ birlii afid 
thé graves nf hiji parrniSr tmnv tuore. His petition waj? siiLCejjsflti. 
A bu t-"Abtiiisi respeeting i lut Kiiahlunb tkmoiis farruly namcTi p’a- 
eiousty permiitcd him lo eome ro 1 urus. Karly in tlie uinter of 
L^7S^ lijn Klinld&ii left Q^rut llsii Srilåniain On hi* he tnut 
Aliu b'Abhås^ uiio «as a militan' e>;peditii^h. Hc arrivcd in 
Tunis in November or December. 

Oik:c he had agatn sen led tlotvsi in tiis ni il liornej Ibn Khaldun 
hegan to enrouiiter tliffiLulEiea with niuny pvoplSi borh sciiol.irs 
iinrl cnurtiit^rR. Aa Ibn Khafdut] udU ilje story» it vvua becmise he 
eitjoVLHl Ahu U'Abhas' fcivor that he nroiisiud tlieeiivv uf the nikVs 
ciiKiurage. In view nf their past conftiet, bosvever, It would sceiu 
tTior4? hk elv tJidL AIju l-'Ahlias w^as reluiULint tu jiromote i tut 
Kliulduin The courtirrH, moreover^ were thenisehes interesTtd in 
Itaving Ihn Klmldun under the rukr’s supcir biun. and^ as tur as 
vve Kn[i\v+ had no fear that tbn Kliakhin could use Isis close 
sueiarioti tO LullkieJjéo him. Tlms, whilt thrre eertalnlv sva.-fr uni- 
nnoMty againNt Ihn Klialdfm in rniirt rirvies. ii pmbahlv was not 
due [(I his alieged sucvéss in ^vinning Aliu l-bAbbås* rnvor, 

Ihn KhaSdun st arted teaching in l unis imd met wUli opj^u.-ittion 
from tlie greut jurist Ibii 'Arafnli al-WarghamJ (3 
Ihn ‘ArLifhh wuis sivtecu yvarH ntiier tlmu Ifni Kli.iiaun: hc Itud 
stiiditul untkr the same tcadim, but it hud taken hmi longer to 

1 hert H veiy EiitlEi iirvrlic- inftmuniirvr an libi'iincfr ui 'runtsia n{ tlik 
peri.>d. Ct 11 . Bxvruwhvlg. IS. jkt f. Hiere fi^uhE hIuu 

tuvG csxijiGfS nmny private cDllrdjuus hi tunw, 
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maturt: as a ^vholar. Hc !i:iJ slowly adiievcd enimcnce ir. thc 
Muslim worW as the katliiig rt'prL-stnrsuve of Målikite juns- 
pmdcm-c, Whcn lu? savt ilwi tu« sTtidmis preferrtsJ Hin Khald^iV 
cla-sses to his own, Ul- tlecply rcst-ntcd the presence of tlie hrililmt 
intnider who, for liis purt, may have fmlcd to estuhhsti a. suitnhly 
dcferantial rcbtionsliip mtii the older lunn. Tlie Fitnauon as 
di^.vt.ribcd l»y 11)11 Khuldilii, is. ofconrse, o ccmimirn oiic in univcrsity 
lifc. and vvitik Wf tnay hesttatc to apponion cxact degrees of 
gLiih lo om* side or thr otlitr. nettlier ihe faet of this rivatrv nor 
Its unfortimaU: effeet ijpon Hm Khaldi'in's situation in TimiS caii be 
doulilisi. For tlie resi of liis Ufe Ibn ■ArafeU iif ver chaiiged liin 
opinion of Ibn Klialihin. Muidi later. probably in either ViiXi. m 
or I393;0t« vvheu he in Fgypt i.i the course of his 

[iili*nin«tré, lu* eritnlv denoiumed Ibn HhiiliU'm'a iitness as u jnrist 
aiul MaUHl sarc-JStkaliv tlmt he luid losr all respert for the oftice of 
jiiciire Mow that Hin Klmldiin had iKs'omc one« U ha? heen 
slirevvdlv sucffestea ihat Ibn 'Arafah'* ojipositiuii to Ibn Khaldim 
mav have had « dcepei' meanmg. that It syndiolizcd Ihe opiK)sit,on 
of 'forma! Mtislint juris[injdcme to the snmngs of a iiew .vpiri! 
feintk’ notitieahle in Hm Klmldfoi s iltinliii.g." He ihis aa n may, 
tliere were more coneretc mnii ves lo dLierwine Ibii Arafaii s atti¬ 
tude lowanls Itm IvhaldLUi diiring his yem in Tums. 

Wheri \h\l l-Wblias ^VL'jit Oti aiioilicr of hi-^ inilitairy 
tions, Ibn Khaldnn was ohli|;«! to accortipany him, for the rukr 
iVared lliat if Ile werc Uft al,m«- bi Timis, Ibn Khaldnn would m- 
tfifitie iieain.t liim. Ibn Khaldun re.scntcd thi« intcmilitiim oHus 
lifc nml ivorL To nuihe matters worse, he had prescnteii Abu 
l-‘Abbfci vvith a copv uf the Lomplcied Ni-itt/ry, but dia work did 
nut contaiu the customaty pniiegy rir (on the rrig.i o the mkr wlio 
i'ommlislomd 11 or supportt^l ns author) witb vvlueb i lusUm his- 
tnrians Were wnnt to end delr vvorks. tbn Kbalchm susr«eted thut 
his failure to have itidudul surli ii punegync was used to ra«l 
susnidon upon hk loyidty to AhO 

I38ii whfli Al>a l-'Abbaa waa eetlmg readv .inotUer mditsry ex- 
pwlition, Ibn Kbaldfiii feared hc was again to R* breed 
nanv !r and deeided to leavx- I W seked tSie opportunity offert^ by 
Ihe pr esenec of a shlp in the iiarlMir ol Tunis. rcadv to sad lor 

" Cf. »s^SakliAwf. . IX. 

ThiiJ., IV, S Wj* 

“ Cf. H. Braiisehvii;. Brrf^r/r ttrifittuin, H. 31*1' 
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Alcxandria^ to ask Abil l-*Abbå$ for pi^miisjnnn makf? tbe pil^ 
grunage iq Mccca. This wsis the ape-olU prctcs: far Muslims In 
public Ufe wUo felt iiisccur^ uad wanied tP rcmi^vi? thinnsi-lves 
fruin dit! paUtiCiiil $cene, The ijentiission wis. gnmied, utieI Ck;- 
tober 15fea, Ihn Khaldun saik-d for Alexafulria, (lis fsmily tc- 

maintd In Tnms, pofisibly bCKiusc hc bad brst to ftjid n mcans of 
Uvclihood abroad, or becaii^e Abu l-Mbbas m-^y riwr havo uJlowod 
tliem to kave >viih hiin. Tlioy would Ue valuabk hosts ges in the 
esnent Ihn Khaldun tumed west insre^id of easi and devided to plav 
a part, oncc agam, iu the biStory of iinrthwcsten) Africa or Spjin. 



However^ Ibn Kb uld vin sailed e astu ard, ami themifter liia onlv 
comacts with ilte W^t were by curre^pnitdemre ov lUruugh 
trav Liers.** After more than forty at sca, Ite reached Akx- 
andria LVceinbor S, tS8a. He did hot theii gn on lo Mtrccu, but 
seiiled in Egypt w here, exetpt for oeeasiona! travel s in rhe Easi, 
liicludlng an eventual pilgrimagt^ be rentained for the re^t of Iiis 
life- 

If Ibn Khaldfin had s4jrious!y~ encertalned the idea of gnhig on 
the pilgrtinage ar tUat critical juneture of Ijia i:arecr, he gave h up 
fnr the time being- Om Januarr 0, he mm-eti to Cairti, tlie 

faine of whicli Jtad jjlready re^clicd hiin vvliile he wgs still in the 
Wes:. Egypt under the NLimelukes was prosperous arid coinpara- 
tively stable poUticaliy. To Ibn KhaldOn Cairu's ske, the hinu- 
merablc people il contained. antl its importance nit the ecjiier of 
Isbni surpussed his antkipatioiiå.®« Tlie city*5 crowded streets, its 
splendid buddings^ its magnificent and splcndidlv oquipped trol- 
k'gcs. and the eternal I>eauty of the NUe arou^cd blu exLitemimt 
aml eniliii&iasm lloxt^ever, hin mosl urgent taak to find a 

p. Ixiv, lijrEu-v«. 
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position wtuch wouU allovi' lum to stav in F.gypi. Great as Jiia 
pcrsQTial ipialilicatinni undeniably worc. lus cafeer in thc West 
liaH bet^n {^rcatly facilitfltcd by iiis famiiy cannectitnis, by his re- 
Utionship with maiiv imponani pcople there, and hy thc nuinerous 
helpliil Iriendsliips ilwt wcre his birthrigiu, A skablc number of 
his countrvwtn liveit iu Egypt, and !bfi Klialduji presitmably con- 
sultcd themi laier on* lus own huuac svas to bccfune a eenter for 
visiturs from northwestetii Africa. Vet, jii building up a position 
for himsclf in F.gypt, he Iwd to rely mainly on tus own resoinrces, 
his perttouiiUty, »biliiies, seholarship. aJtti espericiice of publk life 
His suwess in Egypt is proof, i/ siich were needcd, of bis persona! 

Fortiiriatdy for Ibn KhaUlibi, al-Mallk ai-'Zåhir Barqiiq had 
lieconie Ep pÉs nikr shortly licfore lus arrival. In begiiuiing liis 
reign, he prcsumably was trylug to attract new |XT?imaUtic3 to 
tularge and improve the quatity of his entourage. Ibn Klvaldun 
soon gaihed the ficw mler's esteém and conMeiicc. Only oncc did 
■d pflssing disiiirbafice intemipt thcir gootl relations, whicli lasted 
utitil fiatqbq^s deaih in Ibn Khaldun reciprorated Baniuq's 

favor by the gcsuire of renatniiig the HisU>ry in his honor Js- 
Z-tikiri, vising Bar<itiq *5 roy^l Lille.™ Ttiroaghout his bfe, Ihn 
Khalduii nevtrr ccnised to speak of Barqilq witH gratitude and affet- 

tlon. . 1- 

Aiiothsrr fnruimte cinromstaticc helped Ibij Khaldun in Egypt. 

Almost iramediatelv upmi anivai, he was nhle. in sotue way un- 
knoxMi, to esiahlish eormectiuns with a iiiKii-ranking atuJ very m- 
Huentia! 'riirktsh official, Abufibugha al-Jjibanl {d. I3!ki). 'iviio 
was instrumental in introducirighim to Barqiiq and inlo the proper 
Egvplbu circks. He %va.t lo .spend t!ic leiuaimng twenty*threc 
yenrs of liis lifc ina varietv oFliiglily respeoted positions. l«-eommg 
at difkrcfU times professor, college president, and jmlge, lu his 
vouth Ibn Khaldun may Iwvc regarded such positions as someivhat 
beneath his ambttiom and the famUy tradition, bm they were m 
keeping with the development of his persoupUty and rhe eoursc of 
his career, as well a.s appropriate activilies for his decVniing ycars- 

Intdleclual cninmunicatkn btiween thc western aJid the cast- 
cm parts nf thc Muslim world was fxjor. even if certam con- 


T" Sk- p. xei, t.clow. The imme h->'vever. did iiet mmain =1^ 

ladivrf (O ihe Averk, 
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Ttanslaiifr'i taijvJuÉlKtH 


tam exbttti in Ibn KhalilwitV time ^ So m ent a wnrt tks liU 
Htstory could liariily have becn "ividely kno^^Ti or 4pprct:iateTi in 
Eg^’pt at tlie time ofliis arrivnL Wliik still in l'unis^ he iiiay have 
sent a (evv preseiitutioji eopie.s to Egyptian scholars, or, more 
likely, when he came ta Ciin> he may luve given copie^ to a fcw 
schoiars Ukely lo be intcresied in the Nor could his prevtous 

publicatioris, if they had reachcd Egypt at have gaijiE.^ a great 
reputation for the autlior. But hk wide and ready knuwleflgc aiidi 
.ibove all* his mastery of literary Arabic* musi have mtide an ku* 
mediate inipressian on ihe persons he tnec. He was given an op- 
pnrtunity to lioM courses at al-A^imr Univer4)ity. and. wiien it 
becaine o pen. Barquq appuinted him to the pro Fessarslup uf 
Maliluie juri;?pn^dence irt the Qarnhty*th College. 

Ibn Hhaldim began teacfiirjg in tlie Qamhiyah Coliege on 
March L9> The iriuugund lfc?cnire he deHvcred on tlut or- 

casioDj as well as two other inaiigural leetnres giveti in con- 
ncciion with suhsequent appnintnients to pruru^ss«rships+ are 
preserved in tlie ^iutabmgraphy* l'liesc Inaugural leetures ure ck- 
treincly valunble dorunients of M tul i m academic life. The Qamhk 
yah leet ure conipi.sed an encomiuni cJ^■^ ihe ’l urhs and Baniuti. and 
a statcinent as to the ppirit in whidi Ihn Khaldtin iniended to dis¬ 
charge his professorial duties. TI te If aliirivali inaugurnl luctuiT 
was dtlivered at a newly estaliU&lu’il institutian iuifl tlu refnrt; Ibl- 
lowed sliglitly tlifferenc Ihie?. li \ud as its exdusive theme the 
praisc of Banci^u], pariiciilarly as builder of tlie ^åiiiriyali College, 
riic most importnnl Iccture of tlie tlirec was given at ??urghatnu- 
zihTyah College, if. began* as hus ciistomary, uidi an encoiniuiti nrj 
Barqflq arwl a slatemcnt as to the sptrit m which Ibn Khuldun ap- 
proached his Task, Sr ihcn tu med i nto a stholarlv disicussian of 
Målikk 2 MuUr'atia\ witli biography of its aurhnr, anaccMunt of thi- 
origin of the work* and ihe hijftory uf its traiismiAsioii, t)n fhe^e 
tiirce acitdemic occaslons* a filstinguislted audience of odicials wjjs 
greatly impressed by Ibn KhalduiVs Jik[llful preseiiiatioii of lus 
subject. 

All of Ibn Klraldun^s tctu:hing position.? were offidiilly hr the 
reSlginu'v There tiati be littlednubr rhat hc ruainly tscut!:ht 

jurifiprudcfnie anil itnditEOii.'s, Bui he also lecturcd ou tlie Mutpn/^ 


^ S<r<S lu pprtccular, tjclow. 

Cf* ^UlMfigraphv^, p. 370 (ii. $). 
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ftff Khaldik'i Lift 

rimahJ* aiid prtibablv some liberty to teach historical 
subtecis of his own duiosiiig. if bu deflired. Dnhnp iill ihe yuars in 
l^p>pt, he kcpt workintj on tbt ituprovin^ it, and 

hiiiiE'big hi» f/ij/tiri' up to dsEU- _ _ 

J he Qamhiyah profuiEsorship 'vas p pood posinon, hue I tin 
Kliildun was soon calkd lo a more Importam task. On Aitpjst S. 

Bamdq pppointud him Chief Milikijudpcof Egypt. Custom 
l'eouirc.'d ihe iraiKidual rominated to a judpesliip to pretuiul to 
rduso the appointnicnt. and Jhn Khaldun went through the re- 
Guired motions. StiH siMisitivif to thu lure of pubhi: ife. hc gladW 
aewpted the ne« honor; fm. ^hilu tbu proressorsliLi) pv. lunt 
prestipe, the judgeship moant botll prestige .md pmver. Five times 
more be was called uiwti hi I«? a judge. and ou all these «.Ta>ioiis 
lie scems to Ifve welcomed the opiiortunity f«r official aenvity 
thai tlie judgc'ihip ottered. It must bave k-en graiifving to bim at 
the end to die in office. Fully coiiscious of the importance of lus 
position, he fulhlied his legal fmictions Witb digmy and seveniy; 
L adversanes chargcd hmi uitb heing intok-raUy ovei^earmg 
uliile in nllkc. yet wiUmg to plcase everybodv while out of odicc. 

Al the begiiming of liis farcer as judge, Ihn hbaldiui apptar, 
to have assumed the rok of reformer-a rather pirt^lmg mcta~ 
niorpbosis for u man with liis outlook on Ufe a reahai by botb 
icirijeraineiu and experience. Moreover, Ibn Khaldun 
known beforebiuid tbat to allempi refonns of long-estahli^hed 
customs would make enemies for liimsclf Hc must certamly bave 
reahaed that lie could not >uree«l in introducing rctornis in a 

roroiB..cou,..ry witlioi.. "Br.-P fedmi,- -(•..CH'*'*) “,'7“'"'™’ 
in hbefibrts. Appareiitly he sva.s actualed hOi so mueh 
scious sdiemc of ri-rorm as by the nrgc to do his jnli we L I lus is 
whv he procceded againrt tbe comiption and hnliery which j cre 
rariinant amemg uotariea ard ckrks. .ud tned to wued ot t m- 
cnmfictenl muais and ignorunt kgal adviser*. Among the buer 
were mimv countrvmen of his from tlio West tvho bad seitkd it, 
Egvpt ami set themselve* up as i-yperts m Mahkire junspnide,u|e 
■ I a resuU of these etforts. he remain-d less than a year m the 
imlgeslnp Hk wili to liRht was brokeU b> a great person, mis- 
onune, the loss oflus tamils ■ As snon as he had obtametl the luU 

profess^n^ 
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Triutslat«r‘.i Intrsilwrtiott 


intiirnutiunnl madiitici^' tiecessary to bring to Cjiiro his loved 
ont:-) -whom he hud bevn foreed lo k^vt? hcliiiid in Tunis. tii a lettur 
dateri Apnl 8, 1384, Rarqilq approjLhecl Ahii l-'AbhaH of Tigniv in 
this matter, and his iTitm-eiitiwii w»is sLUjuessful, Hut tlic stiip 
carryrng Ibn KhiildLui'^ fhmily and snme fine horses jntendud as a. 
gift fmin Abil l-'Ahhås ro Barquq, was wruiiloid ncar llie harbor of 
Aksiamlria ^ in Iktober/ November, 1384, and uvtryone, il seems, 
was lost.'* 


Helievetl from the judgeship, Ibn Khaldun again turned to 
teaching Hc was appomted professor of Millkitc jurisprudi-nfo in 
ihe Zihiriyah College and Mnu-sokum wliieli BarqLl([ had just 
buill and namod afturhis owti r<iyal title, Ht vias now swurely cs- 
tablished in Egypt and could think of undertakitig iJie long-posu 
poiied pilgrimatre to Mceca. Ibn Khaldun loft Cairo on Scptcmiier 
a£#. li?87. and retumed cight tnoniiis [ater, rainpensated ftir the 
hardships uf tho joiimev hy ciintaoi vvith tht intcrestirig pcoplc he 
had niei. Sonn afier his return, in Janintrv. issit, [ie was maik- 
professor of the seioisce of tradition.^ in the ^orgliatmislilvali Col¬ 
lege. and m April of rhe same year, wlieji the prusidenev of ihe 
liaybars Institute bueame vatant, he was. in addition, appoimed 
president iif that institution. 

1 he year aUo rviinesscd a revolt ngainst Ranjuii in 

Egypt, Eor a time hc was deprived of his throne, bul was ahie to 
regain eontrol and fe’etiim'd Cairo Kebruary st, i.'iiih. Diinng tliat 
pcritHl, Ihn Khaldiifi, togetlier with the other Egyptian legalau- 
thoritiÉS, had issued a legal opinion ugainst Barc|fu|; but tliev 
daiiTiod to have Ijeen foreed to do so, Jbn Klialdim s relationship 
with barqCiq seciiis to have bceii sirnicvvhat rlnudcd for a time 
and Banimi, at the urging nf an uiterostH third partv, depri\«J 
Ibn Klialdfln of the presidtiKy- ofrhe Havbars iMStmite. 'Mut there 
was no real break hetween the two men Ls ^ihown by the faet fhat 
Ibn KhaldCin remined lus professorsiiii. ,ind. on May ifl. ssrø rc- 
gained the Malikiic judgesliip. One month laier, Marquq diud aiul 
was snrreeded liy his ten-vear-old son. Earaj. 

Itm Khaldun was Lonfinued in his position maler the new mier 
In 1+<w he vished Damascus in threompany ofKaraj. On the wav 
back to Egypr, he made a pilgrim age to the holy cities of fklestiné. 

” Cf .lulohiogmffhy, p, v; +Bo! 

8ec p, xlvi, iibove. 







fbn Khahiin*! Lifi 

JtTusalfin. Bethlchcm, anil tleUrtin- On liiff return to Eg>'pi* lic 
found ziuotlier aspiniiir lo liis jtidg^e^lilp try i ri g:, Ity intiuenre iiid 
hribcry, tn reinovr him and to be appoinied m his place-mtri^uts 
sufh ds. Ihn Khiildtin rLiifiis. led to lus removal from office on fater 
oc(:a$ijonj» also. Hi» r‘ival was successful, and replacwi hun ai 
Mdltkitc judpe o« September S, liOtJ. 

'Ilte Talur hnrdes under Tunur were by then loiocking at the 
Syrian gnteway lo jtid tlw Egyprinn array under Faraj had 

to mo^'C agjimst thein. Ibn Khuldun, tiiotigh still out oi office, was 
asked to nrcompativ the rtiler on this espeditiflii, and reliictantK 
agretd llie e'tpcilition li ft Kgypt in November, and reathed 

bcsiegtd Uamajseutf a nninth later. Diiring the first week of I mi. 
Faraj and his advisens, jnformedi of a. revolt then be'ing planned in 
Egvpt, dccided to rclum. Tn the hcloagueretl riiv a differcm'e of 
opinion arose Ix'tween the military £uid eiviUaii aui heri tics as to 
liie hest t'durse to lakc. Whik the niilitary authoritles wanted ra 
iiold out, the tivilian fluihonties, that is, the juds^es and jurists In 
Damaicus, ineluding sucli h-mporary residents gs ll>n KhaldCln, 
thoughi it liest lo surrender rheir treasomiblc weakiicjis. which 
perhaps may tw exenssd by the seeming liopirle.ssness of tlic situ¬ 
ation. woii out. lliey eseaped unscaThed, Inii lind to waieli the 
larrraved eity iK’iiig saekod and ravpged by the latar hnrdt-s. lo 
la rer gcrteralionsi, ibough not to the contemporaty' Damaskenes, 
iherc was a com pensat i rig derarnt in the dtlmde: tiie eivihan 
authoritiea' Lirk of cimragc pro vided lim Khahliin »hh a rhanve 
to nice: Tirour fare to Eici- and to Icavc posterity a vivid arcount 
of tlieir Vii$tt3rir nirfting- 

When the Damascus judgea first apprnaclied Trarar. he osked 
them tibouL iiMi Khaldun ond expressed tite wish to see him. Su^e 
the inilitarv Autliorities were still in contnil of the dty l^tes. Ihn 
Khaldun ttiiild tiot leave the city by way of tbem. Tlius, he had 
have hiitisdf Imvered li> mpes from the tif Damaaciis and. 

Januart- tO, l ioi. fitu m tourh with Timur His personal assiXLa- 
timi svidi ihe ivorld compieror extended to tlie end of tebruurj, of 
Thot venr. Ihn Klialdiin's main conceni. en the occaston •« tht-n- 
interviews, was lo obtain the sdety nf his colicap.es a^ himself. 
At the same time. he was fiitly cniiscious of meeting in nmtpr mie 
of tht- greai makers of liistory. Tiinnr, for Uis part, had in raind 
the advanlage to his fulure pbns of grandiose wnrld coniiuest. of 
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luvmg Æ mm oi Ihri Klialduii"s b^nkgrourul ^ind ifxperkuice nttmzlstd 
TO hk coutt- iTi iiiirtktibr* he de-sirttl to avaii liim*elf of Ibi 
iihatdun's mtimute, tirsthand knnwlL'dge of the w^tem porlinTi 
ijf th«? Muslim World, a qu?ili!ic^atioii tliat Barqilq^ too, had corn 
Æuieretl a most valuAble jsset. 

For Ibn Khqldurt hud kt!pt lii^t eonntJcrioris wlth the Wt:At ulivt-, 
und eveii showed hh riorthwost African ongtn outw nrdly hy drcsi^ 
bg in thu 5 ty le of thut region. Wbilij b Egypt. liu riid m-mv 
føvon^ for Wuitcni fnends* sudi aA presenibig a poem by a W'estiTii 
htieraleur lo Barqnq, and ptrjcuritig hcwifcs in Egypi for a Spsioish 
Bcliohif unalile to Ijuy theni tihnsdr Tle informed inieresicd siaies- 
men in the We5t of his own doings and of the politiéal situdtiou in 
Egi'pt, in tum, he med, through pilgrims and traveluFs well 
ihrough correspondents, to obtab political infonnonon fTTim tfie 
V\'c 5 t^ ORteiij^shly for bringing hk History up to date, hut partlt tor 
poUtieul parp4>ses, lic especiallv usufiil as an adviser on 

diplomafic rehitions Ijetwevfi Egypt and tlit West, wliethiT ciuh 
ceming: the exchfmgc of presents or the proper reception due a 
V\ eslerti pilgrim of high rank passing tlirough Egvpt.^ 

l’imur's iiitercst m IIhi Kluildun's Unowkdgc of the West ap- 
pears to tiave tx^en of a more aggressive ehitriirtiir. Hc inqutntl 
al>out the geograplw of the area asid asked Um KhakEun lo wTitc a 
detaiknl deseription of Jt to be traiisbled into Xlongol for the use 
ofldm^^elf and mUitary advisets. Ibri Khuldtin conipUed wilh tlie 
request by ^vriring a luiig pN|>er oii thu subject- Ihiwewr, as sivin 
as be wai safcly back in Fgypt, he wroic anoiher, also mthir 
tengtliy dcKumcnt, a letter addressfd Eo "'rlic rukr of fiorthwestem 
Afrka,'" presumably, ihe Merimil in Fu7„^ hi it, be Fupjdkd liis 
addressee with a hi&iory of the '[kta^^ and a esrerui and well- 
iiahinced estimate of dimurk pcrAonallty Ohvkmaly, he felt a 
tw iiige caf (jonsciencu ot having given Tifnur Inforrnatioii dangei oun 
to rhe futtiru wull-being aisd indepenJuiice uf tlit couiury of hiis 
ymth By informing die ntirduvest Afrii^UA of the clmracter uf ibe 
“I‘arar metiare, he inttiiiJcd to n^^utralize the poieMtially liannful 
rusulis of his prcvioits aeuon- 


^ Tf W. J, Jlhchcl m SSrmitk rffld Orirntat Slmim iFiUmm 

PQppfT,^\t. i 

If a 5 on of Ihn KiiajduEi waa actually fitCMnl at Uin ceun of Fez [suic 
n. jk?ve}, rt w^iukl linvc l?i^m naturalfor pju Khaldim tu xcIdrE^a hiinsetr 
uj The Menuid, 



Ih KhMiini U/t 

If •nm«T actually thiHight (if attudiUig Ibo WwldCin lo lib siaff. 
he ilid not prfss iht: mattitT- Um Klialdutt was ablx? to obtain 
'riiTutr'a {H'nnisJiioo to Ipjvc and rerum lo Esrypt. Oit hb way to 
The coast via Safad, he fol)bcd by tribejsmen. bul when lie 
rcached the coLt he was at>k to btard a pa^sing vessel whkh cai-- 
rUi.| !iim lo GaJsa- Withour hitving the fainteut prenvMution of tlte 
MgtiificaiHlu of this eneounter, Ibn Klialduii met on Isourd utl 
amtmsadoroftiåyanM Yildifim, the CJttoimn niler of Asw Miner. 

3 powor destined to bæome fur more Impomnt for Hie futurc of 
Mm Kiuldun fi world and work thiOi the grear ctmqua'ar whom 
bc lind just left. Il is only jusl to observe diut the chance of 
YTkUriin's survival, in ihc prwarious position m wiiich he toiwid 
h'inipclf at that tnomem, would have ueeined rcmoie to any ob¬ 
server just then. 

In MimrVi. 1-KH. Ihii KlialdunTCiichHi Egypt after an absetitt oF 
siv mornhs. Esiept for the dates of his appointruciits to and dis^ 
missab from ilie judpeshtp, wr knosv ven' Uttle aboirt lUese Ust 
live ve-irs uf lus life. Ke i«iis appuiiited judge for the thinl tune m 
AiiriU l4f>T,dei».3sed al rfie begilitiiiijgof Mnrdi. 1 lOi. reappomt«! 
agflin iti Julv. 140d. and deposed in Sepi em lier, 1403. His next 
nnp-immeiu oJIul- «n Kebrunry 11. I4tl5, and ihis time his teiiurc 
of.iflUL-lasutl to tlie end of May. itoi. His last nppaintiiieni t-.iine 
in Mamli. I40(i, and only » frw dayn hiter, cni Wcdiie^day. .March 
17, I 40 fi, dcath suddenly Tvlies'eil him of the oilkie. He s\as hun 
in ilit' Sufi i vmelGfy outside Cairo's Na^r Gme. 

As is .so ofun ilie case Willi men of genius, Ibn KKaJiuin > ac¬ 
tions and aspimtitiiw were simple and uncomplieatod, Wiih great 
suiglc-miiidedness he endeavored lo .utiuirr- leadersiup lu the 
organivaium i>f Jin* ^iciety and lo mastrr tJie inTellectmil dcveUni- 
ment .inuimaiihy at its contemporary level. His backgroiind and 
tinhrmginit had taughi hnn to consider iltese the rutisi desiriLblc 
aehievements in this world. and. hy and large. 1,e svas ahle to 
reali/.« [Ut iii. aecognl/ing thai all mcans were iioct v^ary and tlierr 
fore jiisttliLvl, lim Khaldiiffs actions to achieve tbe first goal \.erii 
ruiliicss and opjuirtimistir. Kewgniiitig further thni the more 
eiiduring adnovement of inieUecimil leudersliip is largely uicom- 
patible wi.h ihe soao’ti for tvoildly he show to .sinke a 

Stuiiid hahuK-L- lictwcen tlte active and the contemplativc aapevts of 
Ilis personality . Aided hy great jhi iitv and etuluTance, as well as 
"See 3:3051 HH. hclow. 
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Transfator’s Imroductiim 


t^ircurastaniTcs ihat. ihoLigti hiirsli, wcre fai-iirjltlr to Uh a-tpirii- 
tions, he iwcaitit* thi: great tliiiikcr and liiKrr ht 3t=t tiut to hc 

In filt reatrn o 1 mtollocrijat achievrriiiL’nt, rhe preatost lu>pt;s lic 
may reasonaldy have hafbored were evontuidJy fulflllal, JlLt 
eontcniporarjES, it is true. and die gefjerattons Immediatelv folliHi- 
ifig, rcftised to recojfmste or to irppretiate thc ^tirringB of a rieo 
spirit appisrent m lib worL But his labors had oonsidcrable Ln- 
ttucnce upon ihc tirat penfratioii ol'liis pijpdts. iududlng suih men 
an al-Maqrlzi and Ibn l^kjar, and, through thom, in lurn, upors 
suiii piipiij of tlieirs u!» fls-SakhåwL Usese and many otlier great 
ai;holar> throughout ihe tiftetvitli ccniury prolitcd from Ibn 
Kisiildin's hisiorical teaching."' Tt mny well bt* said t]m! thc great 
and active iistorcst in iiistorical studies iiotH-v.ihk- duririg that 
perjod wa5 stitntihiEvd hy Tiim. Moreover^ a ticw ijicerest in tha 
indtpendent theoretkal discpsssott of IftstorioRraphy tnav be uLi- 
served at that time. Has KhaldLiii's greai oxiiniple niav wdl Imve 
slailed lilla trend, though it did imi continue aloisg the lines he 
suggested. 

The great pt-riod of tlie redistrovery ol lijn KliaULui began as 
carly as tlie sixteenTh oenturv and gaitH*d momentum in lite 
Tcentii. At tlic liegumiiig of thc latter Lenrus-y. ql-Ma.|qflri, a 
srhttinr front JionhivesTeru Africii. niadt- eoiisiderabte use of Ibn 
Kiialdiin s wurk.*' Rut for t|ie tnse LuiderstiiiicIiiLg yf rtuj Klmldun, 
a peoljle was needod who, tike thc Itomaus, werc niitirdy ooiieenred 


Ibn Iihaymi in bis Iqtt, usal lonmij i-ttiit a cemin Mukimniqd |j. Alsirs,iil b. 
MufisEmmad Ibji az--/^inlikiinl liui,rj«.siiie,) ewerpt* from Ibn Wwldtiifs 
Ilisiiry ][] iiis Tadhltr^L i,f whidi a MS ia jsnss'nwl in f.irn i FKvmmn 
Ijtsrary, l ujimir. adah tin*] Itm ast.ZnmJaHåid SrlLs tu iliat 1» used .1 \tS ;rf 
rhe llisinry drfnidtcd in rhf Mu'ayyadlvaii Ijbwv in Cuiro. 

As-Suyisti (14-^é-^isoA), tlsmisgU bk tuaeW Ihn Ityi^r, kr^w of Ibn 
KliaiiliisL * theory abcitn three generations sfwnniiig ^ ciifjtism cf. .Vn-tn 

1*J&) quoicdi llsit Klinlitsin n‘(]«itfi|[y; sec nn. no+ and ii+(f tu Cli, iii, hrlow 
A liste (Iftmitls^musy ivork, J» wbkh lim Khaldfln's di*cu«is>Ti of 
rwlltio and Twliiicil rthics was ahridged fmnr tUe Ufuq^dtlimAÅ, tiould 
iiiierenbg mh.™«. Hii. «aitho bv Mabnni- 

mad b Al k MitbamsisaEl b. al-Arn*m ^ Mcin, ed. U, Dozv 

ff af. tLeiden, i T. Um llin iil-AsrM| b referr«! to by 

VMS , M, aa-i, lim lus hiop-apliv. wbiib sluuld aptuar Iti 

\ il soa, Ismlssmg. a|s,i,™,t|y m an mnusion in sbe ririsiied nlltiosL 

Hsscontiuiiporary AUinaiJ Rib3 alwilrnew lim hbaldiinA 

a bdilQWp liild |70, ff, 
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Jhn KfiMiln't Lifr 

u ith aisH thcrolbre cOfifcntrtiiod rhcir imellectual imcnesrs 

iipoik Soch 1 poople ^ve^t: tltc OitoQisiii Turks, 

ij^ltpl^rs aild siatci^irieii vic^ yv\th eai'U otbcr in thtHf jiitcrf^t in 
Ibn Kli 3 !duri* *s vvork and idt?ns. "iTiey iruJudcil men as Wevsl 
EfTetiiiu** X^hkflprOiåclL-h {i >9 jS-J 561) “ ^aiji Khalifiih 
i l60i)-57), T^>l>‘r Bey {<ti. Snlmk { 1688/85^17 tf^)« and 

many others cif ihe eightetmih century and I ater. Timr acth'lties, 
so far 35 thcy concerned Ibn Rlialdunp constitute nii LmpnrtiUit 
jÆgnienf of TurkLih intellectual history and ought to he snidied :es 
such. Nor should wc forgei tJie inertt nfteii litile krio^vn or anoriy- 
mous^ whp brought ntimeroLis ttiannscript* of Ibn Khaldun s wtirk 
to Turkcy and had tliom copied for ihcir ovvii stiidy- 

At thc begiTTning of tlie mnetGeiitb c« 7 nturv\ Eurapearj scholars 
joincd vvith th« Tutks in smdyiitg Itm Khaldaiu jMany ideiis dtp- 
cusscd tn ihe Kuropean West long ailcr Ihn Khatduii's tinte wcre 
fonnd^ tunajcingly t^nough, not to be as now aa kad bc^en thought^ 
but to liave bcoti known, bt tlieir rudiments at least,^ to ihe Jiorih- 
west African of the fonneeiitli æntury who fouridL-d a "nevw sl:!- 
citce*" in b’is MuqadiiimaL 

** Stc p. sedVp ttciow. 

Mennimcd hy Velidi T<*|;aii, Tarth\it Lhul (irtanbiå, JOiol, p. 
170 . R* Rrt iHlhpr Cimibar witlt Ibi Khaldin's work; ao Airtlier irifoi Jiiation [S- 
aupplif^a. 

According ro A. AdriJiir AdfVTiFp "Iho UaltlCm;* Irs fddm 
(latiiLuhLii, insn). V. 740. Iha hlijtlililii hiul beeii ri iuhj^^ct oT nutjtr In ilie 
rncyr|n|iia£fiiii ainip-i-iiiil by Mub^tutSLiiil b. A\^mad al-^Ajamip a profesÆor in 
Ifliinbid who dieel in ISAO. Cf, G^4L, tb ifla. 

F, tiiljaiger, Dit arxhii^isdt'hnikr dfr Oimdtfrn {I^ipzjj^. 1027)^ 

t*- 31 tf. 

“Cf. \r Z. Ve-lidi Togan* p. 171 . fotlDwin^ Z. F. Fsndikoglu k il Z. 
Olkcn, lirn //j/f/tfrr ( IsranbuU iSH^t). Findikoglu hit ptihli&htd Rftorh^r artkle 
on the fit±>Je£t of Tnrklsh itiidsmls of Ibn in Mékngi^ Fmii Kvprm 

[UnuilttjL* i?J6al, ppr iss^s, 

• Ibn Kh:4ldijii has bem ckiirmd aa ther ftireitmuer of a grtai nijnj 
Wesiem scholarSi bnth major atid iiiinorr A. Skitiimmel, Ibn Lhaltlan (TO- 
liingcn. tiPSI k p xvii. Itati Mai^hiJivirDi. Ilodin. Vko, Gitsbon, .VlosttCJicpiey. 
AbW ite Mably* Ferguson. ikider. CyneJorcet* Ci>mie* Gijbincyu, Turde* 
Brcysii:* am! W. Jamea. Ilt has bn-Ti cninpamJ with Huget, and tbtmf la 
Imnity any thinkar vnth wliam \w imghi not tiP LoiapflTPii. ^i:h cornparisotis 
may iwin m evalaate ihc ifitclltJCtuul stJimi-c of the peraon M*rLth wlioin Ibn 
Kltaliian ia compiEfeUs cerTfiinly they s U-t?son in whol^ly Lumillty^ 

But thev do not contriboir mi^ch to onr uEiikrøtatfliing of Hm Kbaldun. 




Tlic Muqaddmah 


THE OUICitKAJ: "imroducrion" {mut}^d4imak) to Ibn Khqlilgn's 
great iiiittiiy co\ec\ only s fen- pi:iges (tictinv, pp. I5-Haj A> ia 
cuitcmaiy in Muslim histoncal Works, thcse intr^durtory pagrs 
comain a eulogy oftiistory. Tlijs U followvd Ly 3 clLwTissioji, illus- 
truted ivitli historjcal ésamploi, of em>rs historians have coiii- 
mitted and tlie rc^ons for Them. One of thcse is a pKnripal rni.ton 
why evejT jp-raT historia/is err.niundv. tlidr Ignoraiire 

ot chances in ihe enviroiinient witiiin «hUi histurj- uiifolHs Tlie 
remdntler of wlut h now callLti the Muij^iddrmuA oripinallvcou- 
stituted tlie fSrsl book «f the ///j/urj, and uas desipied to prtJtT 
this thyws, Il vvas ttirtTult^ to ekitidate ibe lundamnttal prineinles 

ofall tustory, which determine (he tnie liistoriail's recoristmction of 

the past_ 


llotvover, during its auThtir's llfetimc ilic onginut introduction 
and tht? hrst (itwk lierjnuf an iiidepeiidc*nt work linown luttkr tii« 
mle of In liie isoi edition of hh Jt/iulrffp-rtMv, Ibn 

Khaldun spwks uf tW firsi bw.k nf iii* this ivay. At ihe 

prefixed to ouroldesl manusrripts 
ot the Aruq,iJdM.<mcs ihat '-ihis first book weiit bv tiie ruitnetif 
until (tbat (lamo) c^e to Le a charaetl^nslic proper 
mme ior ^t.“ Rius, It ig pot surprisltig thal. in a late addition to flie 
uself. Il>„ Klmldun reko. to it as the " 

and tliat Uc g^ivc lettures exduslvdy dévoied to it.« To all luer 
age>, Miit^iiddtma/i wm Ihe iiito alniost uidversnlly tiscd 

With respcc. m ,»r»m,, iW „„„[j 

■1«« to ricm,c uiiqiulillMi ,,r.i.,. •» Li],. i.,, .^ 

“ Scif p, cv, lieliiw 

“ f'w tipiniops on the stvic :ntJ biuruiEP nf thi. v..ti.« .t 

p, tsil, IkIiiw, wiLjjimge nr tne iiTifr/.jiWimirA. set aJHt 


/.Sfurtf 





T^r Muqaddiiiinh 

tlii^ HiAtort', it is Jliti K1iiiil«Uln*s isrij'iiial cre^ition in thfi main: it is 
nat by thf lit<'riiry i'luir.iLti.'r cif tis soKmes. as is 

<|m‘ntly tiie case in Miwliin hisftiricul writiJig ami Af, tlic casii 
witb the tnitidlc voUimes <jf Ibn Khaldurrs work/llie 
w'tt* wTittt'ii ifi tlic prccisc, tTillufctJ sptnflt that W'as used irt aca- 
dcmic diBCiiNilorr by ILn Kttaldibi, bis fricmcU, and bis coutein- 
porarics m ihe Muslim Wt-si I lus is as mut-h, ar as linlt;. 

dovoti^ici-L-artJa as tht farmal spcecb of the educaled jnjTV'hcrc ilt 
thi* ivorld tciids LO be- Rotli rlie language Jiid tlie styic o!' ihe 
Muijaiiifmjk clcarly rcHerl thr discursive maiuier of tli& atadeniU' 
Icclurer, corurcmcd primarily vvith an audience tital is listtiiiiiig to 
liim. and driving liLs points home viva voce, A large sEgineiit øf 
Muslim litcrature was iidltienced in styk and content by claasrooin 
iieeds; tbus, it bccame tustomary and casy for att atitiiiir to ttse the 
leeture style eveii wliert tioi wriiing fur school usc or tbr a listciiuij; 
audicnce. riii* veas thccasc u'lieu Ibn Klialduti wroie tlie 
mu/i,qtnte apart fmiu the con s ideration tlwl iie used tlie work l.ner 
as a icxihooU for leetures. 

Atiotbcr faclortomakc for proliNity wqs llui Khaldiln's iiscofa 
tiew terminologs’ thai ssus largely bis oun. Sinee tlic roader, or 
listener, cuuld tint W .i-tHittued to la' artjuiiinted svitb it, il retiidred 
consiaiti repetition and rcKleiinition. In addition, iliere was the oUI 
pi-LiliIeut o f proper cniss-rcfcmicing svhich ti te ra anu script litcmture 
prior to the invention «f printlng waa nes'er able to salve.*® Since it 
vtis dirtindt to feler to mmu* previuuA .statement hrkfly atid un- 
ainbiguoiislv. it alss'ays seeiiicd safer for an autlior tti repeat tlie 
Slime mfumiatioti j-s oftcii as lus expositnm nught retpiire. In 
i'Oiiscipu'nc'e, Ibn lilialdi’jii's style often appears to bc redundant. 
Il fnay es'en bc .vaid tbat t!i*! jlfttfjifdc/uncrA cottld ea-sils be reduted 
lo aboiit Iluif iis siite and svould tlicii I«; a Jiiudl more readable 
worli. fspLcially to readers uiiabk t» sarar the ricline.<.' of ihe 
fliigimil language or uiisvillitig to follow all llic nuances and subtlc 
variations irl the svorldrigs ofa great scljolar s tnind. 

NTcn/ertbekss, as n glance at ibe Tabte of Contents sUous, ttic 
MmjitililjmaÅ is logiciilly organized and fnllosvs its suliject ri gor¬ 
ously thrtmgb to the end, Tlio work l>egins with man s pbysical 
enviroirmetit and its inlluencc iioiipbysica! 

tbunicierisiics, Thb is follmvecl by a din iission nf primitive social 

"<{'f i Itoiieudial, Thf 7>iA«id;«f' ,ia,t .tffwdfh •/ .Vftfdiw 
lAnalectj OrieiiMlia, Nu. tf+) iHnmu, JIM-Tj, pp. 31 tf- 
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Tranihfcr s ittmitiuilKjf 


orpanbjatioii, irlip cliaratttfr of IciiikTship m it. aiA\ the rt'latiomhip 
uf prijiiiiive Imm.ar} Micirtiei «ith cach ntfjer. as wcJt as tticir 
roliftinnahip to tbe liighi-T.iirljan forrn ofsiJcniTy. Ilieii iln? ijDvini- 
mefiT oftht sratc. iho liiphest fonu oriiuman »iwijl {ir^afiixatimi, b 
dist;usscd IIJ t,re™r[iJ diid thar of the caSiphate, liir spet ial Mushm 
cast:. in partjtrular; tbb part inclirdt^s a distussÉon of liow rtun^cs 
tome aktul iti tlit dyimsTies diarged ivifti iht- idminiitnittoii ofa 
given State. Theii the author tums tu uriwii tifs as tfie tno-i devcl- 
oped fojjrti iiT human nssociatbrt and civilriatiuji. FiruUy. intich 
space IS devoTed to higher rivilization. to commervc, tlu* traft#, 
and The iclLitces, cnnsidered both as condilions jfid rotiaemmu'es of 
urhan life a„d, ns sudv, indispensidde for tkte uudersLtjiding ofhis- 
cory , A bolter form of presentatiim Hir Ihri Ktuldmis idcas and 
inaterial eould hardly U* imagiju'd 


As a stholarly craftsman. Ihtc Khaldfm provo his mettle itt 
mminture sketrhcs of tlle hbtorio^l clovelopmeiit of tlie various 
rratis and sciencies. IJis information, haavd upon lus teacbtTH’ In- 
srructioti, was mthcr restrioted, espceidlly m compansoii ivUh the 
V«, amount of Araluo Jiterature from alt periode that the modem 
st’hnlar has at hb disposal. Tor die early epuetis of Muslim liiera- 
turc. Hm Klinklun usiully depcnded u|Hin the traditional iniumia- 
tion ffliiiamed ifi a few dasstcs. wjthoiit atiempting to venfv it. and 
iie did not hesiiate to jump from the oWesi elmes directlv to m-rioib 
nesrer Ins own, Ttie results, therefore. ofien seen, sufiedkial and 
nther arbilnin* to modem ^ihoLrship l'hey arc. hmvever dc^ 
ccptivdy eorivmcmg, even diougl. they do not abvavs stand i.|. to 
the scriitmy uf a mud. later stage of sc hel ar slup. ,ndtbu.. icMifv lo 
the insighi. vigor. and shill of thn KTirthlim 

Ariother rneasure of lbn Khsldiin'a sehohrly eraflsmanship b 
tlie %%ay hc handle* the <iuotutions that he mserts iti his ^vork. Tliey 
rut. the gamm Ihom rdiabiliiy ip unrdblhlitv. from d.mWv 
sheekt^, exaet quotatums to vague »nd iiiatcurale allusions from 
memory At the one esetreme. frir hisiajn.'e. is the texT of 'J-al,irs 

Attdr^s^n// ^rom IliM al^ 

tU "*7 7 eurreetfd U, allhnugh, fr 

■ '■■‘Ihcr haphastardly. apim« the text ^piotod in tl,e by 

at-Tahan, ivhom he nghtiy held m i|iv highest esteem « tlie 


‘’,St'e 3:1 Sil tr, Mtiiv. 

Jip. 37 r ^ “'»i i ^1«. 
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TAf Muqaiklnnah 

.'(ttflii/jt cId, in fcct. miitain (hi* ongintil test nf Jjhir's Epuik. 
vvhicii Ibii ttl-Athir hnd taked tiver iinn bi^ work, Wlienei'W Lbn 
Klialtiud dotibtttl the reliabiliiy »fhifi manu^crifrt imirce for a qiin- 
ration, hf liail nci illusictu aboui ilte iiiaEter, tmr did he leave his 
readers in thf dark.® 

Al ihe arher extreme, tbtrrc art Keoeral iTfirences that pTufesp 
to indirale tfie fiijnteois of a work hut fad to do w comtsily tlne 
Ntii'li ts ihc tvffA'nre to a book by Ibn 'Arabl,*^ Iliore are refcrcni^es 
thar cannol bc locatfd, al l«st not at rhr place ciTed. Tliese were 
dearly cjuotationa from Tneffioryi’’ and everi tlie Iwst-tfained mrm- 
orv fatiJiot alwavi be rrunted. llie cjrcumstunrcs under which itie 
AluqiiciJitiiiih WBA iMinptiwrd In tlle seclusion oftjarat tbo Salåmali, 
expSain, of coiir?«, surh lappes; but I hu Klnildijn certainly liad luany 
opportiiiiitics laier on to correct oihet (^utjtariofts, as he oorrectfd 
tliat of yåiiir's Eputle, and yet tie failed to do so. 

FurTtiTiTt ihtTf are summapy references to a iiumbcr ofsourpes 
for the same suhjcci, tiotie of thetti iccuDite. Tlicre are (^ut>- 
taiionB thai rcprodiicc their sourte cxarlly, antl oliiers tliat rtndor 
the meanifiif <'f the soutre con-ectly but take some libmy in the 
wordiriR, maiiily by sliorteniiift the original, tn general. Ibn 
Khaldun most frér^uemlv umS this List prucediirt-, wlifeh the miture 
of his inaTfriat demanded, in partieular* in the histortcal |wvsÆiita- 
tioii, 

While tbe form <if llie aiuqiitfdintnh and ibe scholarly demds of 
iis ccimposinon are not u ithoui sigiufuwe for tlie proper appre- 
ciatioiL of t!ie work and its author. its inahi interiist as arontriitu- 
tioti lo tiuniari thouglit- Hrief sinnmary of the contents hard ly does 
il jiistire. Mut'h of ils valne lies in die ligltt il sheds tipon details in 
Ibn Klifllduii's polltk-al, sociological, eiiMitomic, and phitosophic 
thbiking- llic complete tcxt as provided in tlie following iwges i^ a 
better gnide lo the meaiiing of the ivork than any snmniary prfseti- 
taiion, Thnrefore, only a fcw Icuding ideas of Ibn Kbaldun's system 

arc liere singled out for remark. 

The renter of Ibii Khaldun'!. world is man, in ihe »am« senae. 
tliat for moKt Mu-slim historjans and philostiphera he i« the cctiUt uf 

CJreck geograpliy as il h ad beeii transmitted to the Musbms 

" See 3:1S3. t.eltiw. 

*• See 3; IS7 IT,, below. 

"Sce.feriiwiiuicif, «n. 1 m, »'id lioa to Ui, vi, beluw. 
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taupht tkit miiii is dep^'iiik-jiit yn liis pliy^kal t‘nvirtifimi?nt; tt muit 
provide pliysical cuiuUtiutt!) tliiit cnaUe hira to suMiam Ufc-, 'Jln; 
extreiuc tirmh ,indl the exm-TiiL* sotith art coo colc! or too liot for 
human he'mf£<i. to exist llicre. Ilif be.ttt’ouditiori!' jrc itfFtTiJd in the 
raiddlc regions of tho earth iwCM t'oit »ts iiorthtni and souThem 
exTTeinci. Thi: physical onvironiiitiu also influttnrcs ttian’s charac¬ 
ter, his .ipiiearance. Lind his rttstoiiis. in aecoidanctr w'itii dilFert-m-^i 
in the tUinate and terlility of giecn arras.'’' 

BeyoiiJ man, ilicro is the supematura], wJiicii Itas manv differ- 
eiit jii;tniri'staibn&. It txTends from the sublime reilm ot tlie omnlp- 

... and etemal Muslim Ddty-for the supremo 

HJfiencss and iiitellectuality of Gneco-MosUrn philosopliy had 
hftromc hardly distinguisluijile from rlie mniiotheistic God-down 
to the. most primitive tiiagir and siiperstiitmi Tbii liluJdilii sin- 
cerelv Ijclieved in the reLiliiy of ul! tiie supertiLiturars maiiifesta- 
lioiis. Muslim reliiriuos traditirju tirmly suppcirred him in this 
attitude: not onlv bdieFm tlie di vine sspeci of rhe supemaitirLil, |,ut 
also hiilid'in magit, were parts of tfie religions credo, as tlic Qur'åij 
niiJ allegtd facts of Muh:imm.id*s life Ihitli attcit. Ihe fammis 
Hisåltth of Ihn Ab! Zayd aUQayraw qjil. j. hrief texttmok i.n MiU- 
kitc jurisprudeiKC. for instance, premppos« the reality of sorecrv 
the evil eye, nmi the divimtorj' pm^er of dreflitis 6n the otJn-r 
hapuK ij (istrnlot^^ aa !>eiii|j iiKompaiihUi ivkh !stnTTi.^ 

Ibn Khaldim studicd tbis tvorit hj his v«uth and aimoM cci tamiv 
rriEJ.sT li;ivc knoU n it Ijv ht^iirt- 


• t'f- rtoiemv Ti'irMiifM It^iiudtipjuiituiii] tJ, s!; ni. and rr f F 
(LDeii t'lJwifsl IjliE^ry) (Ctainbridgr, Mass. & Lftijun. jy.Ki) L lanr 


I lifif. 



C.II rt>, rum« ibsj p. +|) p, ^urh iiurie Hwre irmsr hcouU- wlio 
m Tr>»kr« ard penp « who dw«ll in „g , ^ 

iiMtitirio i».|tmf (lure air gimiErs bikI itiead<Ls itnil tnmh water 'arrl 

dismiiLLtiMn or ndlivS 

r-i" ^ L llra-Ler/BiljlitifiAiifr anhe-fdmL 

t'f.™; ;«r;; »•«' "■ -f il« 

llÆS™, LX, •"= «-V,W: <f, „-5,1,1 J»,: 




Tk Miiqflddimah 

dcspiu" liU in thi' rtulity of thc; supenriacuralp 

Ifui tihaldun itr^ tn u r^alju oiit^iidcr oi, nr Lnivoud, 

thc Drditkary course of lutman :itfairs. Mpe^c and ^nrri'ry t'xi^tcd 
fnr iiim, tlmtigh li« cwitendiia tliat intidi iHud and sloight of Iwnd 
L-utL-r into their mm\ iiratlii «. as Ik* Ssti^w fronj liis owti cxperi- 
i'iu-if 3 i](] from liearsav. Asirology .ind ukhiiiny, on the ctiitir liand, 
do iii>i oxist: ilivir tbims can bo disproved hy mtiotial arguments. 
NotwhhstJtitliiig thi." roalitv of somt? uf tlie black ans, th(?y do not 
iiiierfcro in th« pr^x^efjcs of lniiiiaji liiatory aiiJ aro in i'o way abl& 
10 dd so. 

SiniiUrly, Hm Kluildilri restrktcd Thsr inilucnco of the* Divinc to 
The cxTrnordin:irv in hunini Jittiiirs. It may tnanifC'st itself oftai'ton- 
allv In psydiologkal attitudes for imtance, psyeliolopicat factors 
i-an itc tnorc decisive for the otniomc of a tvattle ih mi nLimiwrs and 
cqoipniem. HtivM’ver. the diviiie intluencc oji buman atfair* s1nn\s 
itsdf niainlv in an uiiusual, rare “exira puslu" b' tl'c ^dded impetus 
ro CTeutncss tliat it msv provtde. ttcligknis forvar and the appear- 
ancc nf prophi-ns, incidemally, rannot sm'cewi hl ihis ^vorld 

witliout coHCiTtf politieal support- cati mtcnsify and ai-relrratt 
pohiica! rnovcments. History odé« insunres of this. the mo.Ht 
pronuncnt one being the pliciumrenal. superhuman suceoss oi 

Islam. , «... 

nius supenmtur.i| iriflueJlce upoii Intmnn affatrs m one \vav or 

anoiher was tor Ibn Khuldun iui evwhUshed* indubitable i.ict How- 
evcr he thouglit ofiT as out oftlie nrdinary and not as d reee..iitv 
in the hisloTkal drama. tl.cpn>«SNOSof« hioh ni.ty go oti m.fo ding 
Withouf cvcr heiiig dlsmrbed by it. In ihis scn^e. Ebn hliulilLin s 
philosonhv cnn bc calk-d -s^-nlar. as seliobrs have cKCHSionally 
desmbed'it. Ilis seadarlsm doe> nm imrlv. ho^^cver. nny opposi¬ 
tion to tiie Miiurniatural world. let »lone .lisavtmal ol it; lo Inm lU 
oxistencc waj« i* certaUi os anythinp obscrved by meiuts oi lus 
senses In his mind tlie nnly malier for inc;u,ry way lic dope of 
relationship het^veen nian and tke .uponpr.iL I ho 
in w,hk’h lim mudJun lived wjs p^rmeated with a tradition of 
nnsticism manv centunc. old Ibn Khaldun was indtTKxl to«n,suler 
coiisiaiu and activc 0 i>ii 1 iu:t 'villi the Uivitie m he primaniy tho 
prerv^pative of the mdlvidual. ontl to ai kncuvkdge no tnore than a 
iasind rclationship het^een the .uiH-maniral a.Kl the forms of 
luiTTi^iu i’irputtizatiLkti _ ^ 

To expbin t'ln- origlns of human social organuatmm man a 
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tirst step in tn* Eiistcirirul rareer. Ibn K hald Urr adoptcd g tbeon’ rhjit 
Muslim philosophy Imd already, fairly (generally, aa^epted. Ai lir 
himself tells us,** the view Itad dcvciojjed in diMusi^ioti nfa partiini- 
lar religions prohkm. iwmely* tlmi uf rhe itceesKiiy of prfiphtry. 
But it b eluir^cieristic of itle working of his iniFnl, that Ibn Khaldi^n 
genera lized and sccubrixed the applicabilicy of this deeply pcssi- 
Tnistic theory. Man, with liis fjod-givcii powér of tllinking, is 
acknouledged to br at tlie plntioale of itn ascending World order 
which progresscs from mituTals, ptants, and animals loward human 
Iwittgs. Basically, however, man b an aiiimal, and human orgaihita- 
rion starts from the reatizatlon tb«t, if left to hb own niiiniul in¬ 
stiners, man tvould eat man.** 

Ibn Klialdtin fouiid tbis theorj' expoiinded tn two great Works 
by Avkenna, tlic hitåb ash-Shfå' and its abridged version, the 
Kitåh un-J^yuk A fuU elaboration appearej in tlie large philo- 
sophkal L-ncvflopedia compiled by ibe thineenthHentiiry writer 
Bsb-ShfihrazurJ. In all probabilitt', this work was iiever available tu 
lim Kbaldun, Nonelhdcss, siwe ash-StiahraJturlb statemejit b 
elo-se TO ihe spirit ol I [tn Khaldun's itiinkbig, it is worth i|(toting 
liere. A.s in Avkenna s ivorks, tlie [henry of tbc ongins of human 
sot bl orgflntznri.m is presented in the form of prenuses for proving 
thil oi prnphetrvi 

(0 The individual bumiin beittg ewmot atromplisli all the ihinR* that 
areneerssary for hb tivel.ltotMl, utiks* l.e iias to.O]ters(,„n from sumeone 
dsc Ue oeeds food, cl«tl,inp. ai.elter, and weapotu, not o„lv for hinist-lf 
bmidsWor his ivive*. [és rhlklien. his sermots. and lus deper^lent 


*StT pr a.its\ »17, lurluw, 

Africa, d-Qåltist. quotf* the 

m drrlde thi^r difimriee,. [nr , uhom ooo. e.di i^ould th^nLr 

^Cf M. ilorton, tirt .^ItinjiAysåi ,>Jrtrrtnij> {Halle & S’ew Vnrh isstTl 
pp. f., fur the AirrJA ash-SitfJ' •, mut Avicenn«, Kitåb '{Htmre' 

ts!>s3, p. .-K For r.frre.u'C« from (Jreek ami Amhk Ilterim« 

i«T fr ' I fi ; atati^ejit liy ilinTavmlysh alone ihe same 

quot^d in wilh lbri"hhlS%!rR’,rR'oibb^ 

V... LT;} 
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frl^itives, AH tkiJigs iistntionL'ti art lecjinical matters, tfi onier to 
Ifjini ihom, 11 jTuii hiifis^ir 'Aoold retjotre a longer tiine ttuin titc tune 
hr rtitild k«p ibvc wiiluiui tlieie tliings. Aisumiug thmt he could { 
how ii> livr (cm lioi ntvii)* it wcsuld Ihj (only} U’itli iiifhciilty 

□nd traiblc. ilt would nOf W oLk to i)btam the vurit^us kinds of Intel- 
tectujzl perfrøton (thjf anr the ^>^3] of tminaiiity). Ttiun, of nccf^saity 
therc ituist rxisr a ihe membets of whk'b cit-oji€ra|e lo ^CQiJtre 

mativ differtnt cnifts and (letrliiuiral) skills In ihsj u.'ay, mdlvidual 
accampli^bes somcthinR frotti which his fcilow men cati pmfii- ^ull co- 
opemtion will (in tbis way) matcriabzc^ and the hfc of the hiimim sperdes 
iukI tsf ntiwr atiimftL specie* will reach perfeetioai. . . . The saj;es called 
this !iixial Argiiitiz^tlcin ^^urbiinizaiiiLJfii” (from G^rcek r^iipAri^| 
towTi)*, Tlicarrfdrt% ihcv ijjiid *"nioii is pobtjeid by nature. ( lins is to be 
undEnttood) in the »rriie tbat Ite ticwls this kind cjf sotiul fH'g;a!nzatiuii Lfi 
order to Uve, ici providij for lib own UvelilKiod, to im|irove his situaiion 
in tilis worid, aml to perfeet hi* soid fiif ibe nunci world. 

(u) The proper ordin' of such social orguiiii&atjrmi H'liich Is politKil 
and based irpon ^o-oi^ertition, oin matenaisKt- cmly wlnit there eJsists 
mutual iiitertourse ggvemed byjnsTEce inii>n^ thepedpki liecaiist {ollifT- 
wise) C'^eb intlivulLiul w-uukf want all the needed l.ieoefits ferr birtiself Jiid 
woLiy mme m ftripTiia conHlct witli the oth&rs compeiLii^ viith tiim tor 
them- . , , 

( in) Tli’m religinufi law mioit Lmve f as iis Totindcf) a person who kys 
dnwii 4U rhese ^siL'nil ixipnna. . , . 

tn contrasr to .ish-Hhatirazuri, lim Ktialilfln not coitsider 
^c1i^iaui^ inspiration a rt’nuircinent for the ptfsoii rlwrgtJil with 
Itcoping people from (i*?vouring caeh othtr* Any individuiil in a. 
jtositioit to txrrviso a restraining infiuerKt upon his (ftllow men will 
doi tMJsides, on the higUest moral piano, tlitfrc exist individuflls wiih 
native sbiiity for such a rok in society. A person with sucii rs- 
stra'uiing influence upon others is calktl n-vkr hy Ilm KhøMiiti. The 
term, nnd thu hlea implkd. is barrowed from the literiiture of 
traditions (nf the Prophet and thi? carly Muslims). Acenrding to 
lins lilcrature, al-Hasan (akBasrr), ujiun tjcing appninted judgo. 
h.til rcmarkctl thut puoplc caniior do withoot s, oin. of tht 
cxpbitations for wåxf in this contcxi b "ilic rukr and his men 
Mi'ho kcep the peopk apart." ’** _ _ 

Cf, Mald-afl-dSn Ibn al-AtWf. -VftJvai £Caif«, isea/lsoi), TV, nat; 
al-'jrffij&THulaq, 1300 - 1 308/1 San yo), X, *70. Artmhtr nHlit raili- 
lioin quotftl in iHcM wirtmmiUr "Tin: rcatnininu lufiuenEc nFHit govem- 
tnmt ts mnr^ wiJiiiy frt«nvc ilia.i d.ai of Ihr ^ur in.- .\smbttl lo ilic eatiph 
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'Ulf dltiliU' 1(1 think. Ciotl'ft gifi ki nian, ihe purikubr 

human quality or iriiute gift ihai enubk« humnn heings to ro- 
opcrate. Amonc the othcr ainmak. co-operation can be observcd 
Ofily on a i'i'n' ruAtrictcJ sralp. As a rak thtiy are f* *rroiiger tlutn 
mati, k'i-ausp rhuy pos^i vN »harp tceth, dav«, t-tc. To 
man for bcking this type of physioat cmiovviurnt, hu was given the 
sbiliTy tt> thiiih, and lik hand$ serve him os skillfut iiiAtramentit for 
exerutiiig Ilis klras. 

As ioon as several human liciiigj-, vvitli their G od'given power 
of thinking, begin ri> co-Kjpenite «iih farh other ond lo form some 
kind of social Organizatioiu ‘aianin results- ‘Utardn (traiisLiied 
here as "civilizatioii") is om? of the kej lemw in iLrt KhalJkn's 
system. It is derived from n nmt vvliidi meaits "to build up, to 
ndtivutc,’* and is used to destgrmte any seitlenieiit oljove tlie level 
of individuol savagery', lii llnt Khalirun’s time and ploce, ruins idt 
liy nianv great atul prospcroii^ dtka attested lo (lit- prior exkleiicc 
of high civili/.Btion; it coulJ l>e »een tiyai largo agglomerafimis of 
human heings had been stopped m iheir growtll and expaitsioii bv 
RCOgraphical factors, ‘llius. Ibn Klinlduii naturallv arrived ui tJu: 
idea ('^hich. intidenrally, secni* to Ix' Ity ond lai ge ci>rreL-t) thai 
pTfigjosfi in riviliith-nktn ii in dirert priiponmn to the numhv-r of 
peopk co-opL-rating for their cominon good. 'lims, 'timrdn ar- 


'Ihfiitiin, ihl> mosrk oppears as titrlT « iiir ftintlwiemurv KH<!l' .if-KuiLB) 
nf ■Alidallåh cJ. 1> Sixirdel in livHi'tiii tl’ktvés Ori*ntjlf» 

(ll^iascus), XIV I 1W+), 1«. lt.» aiipl'icjiiLHt ni politirjit iIiimtv vf»s (fis- 
ÉUiseJ tu the loiilli een tun- by Muhjtufnwi b. Vunnf il-- Lu ir i in Iti* nJtn 
(MS. Ismtibuh Itupib ( tos, ibl tsl), tf. Jie hhmr 
U( (51. !fi ilU' woili of n Spaiudi julhcir Hnuwn lu Udi 
K iuiUliiti, Ud* flasiåm, tlw rutturtt t* aAcriiH'^i to fi. AW 

al-Fa?rI [d- m- ”38). Cf. ln» Hkitihhiii (Ckiru, l.itli-'nHi.'}, I*, o' 'Hir 
njtfji'it* f pi uf f«t»;tii)ii as a lund of huant ottwer* sm tdtet 

vou» bdva in s atan ffutti rlti? lifiJli i 1 »(tb), XVIIU 

l'l+. t r. dIiii asli^Shjj'Ialil, (v'Birii i-St)S/ isH!4), I. i is 

l'or rho jterson viho has tJvc reitramjng liiflurtirt in hini.H-if, rarlirr k\i- 
theru did iioT lk thc mot to?* lun siniilar roots uticlj aa n'' jtiil zir vf 
»Wiibk, Btii/mlJ' (Cairii. i»ia). it.i; tr. L. 1‘ollat (IkirLit A. Parts, 
p. aT-t: aiul al-Må^ardi, [fairft. isuH/itéHi), fh. 

XVlp |j. Iltn Al-MiiMiarcil thai scboliira tiave ^ rtitruitiiiii^ infiLidice in 
tlieiiLvelve* (rdjir biw tii^rtM) Mr'hiith prevenn ihEiii from siitlrig cluvvn In 

*cats belon^ifip to nuiTe dMiijipidDliffll stHl ilesemnir jscboLin, AoL'nTrtmir to 9 
tmdhiorniaotcd by aVGhariitt, /^yd* fijairo, isw/iu,s.d). m, m, thepts- 
»cAsinit cif a nfstminmft iMfliience iti one's ticart (iLitr /7 miit tjulWit] is 4 pift 
of tJod, yjjir min nj/riAf, in ainiitcticxn «iih icaehers, i« Mlao ustnl hv Uiti 
KhaLdun. p. 453, L 1 u, betow. 
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quirihi thi* furiHc^r of "popul^i’ion/ and Ihri Khaldim 

trLHiucntk wscii fhc wnni tu thi* \Mi<'fevcr peopk sne m*- 

<ip<Tiitiiig with eath oihcr, iit> matter oii how Ihnitcii n stale, there 
iit 'amrån. Wlten tllf numltfr ol lliesf pcople imTtases, a larper and 
kttpr 'wnirJin niiiltv Tlils grtnvtli in nmubcrs, tvith a coirespond- 
mp pmøTcss ifi rivilitaiion, tiiiiilly ctitminatcs in (hc biphpsi form 
tif sedentory coiturc man is aMi: to adiiovi'; it di?cliiw;s frotn tids 
peah wUim ’thi' numlwr uf co-otioratmii pcople dEn reases. 

The two fund.tmcJiially dUfl-retit ern-ironiDents in t%'hkh all 
human co-operanoii takes plait; and tlie fomu <>f SL'ciai orgarti/^a- 
tion ticvclop, w'cre distJiigiiishcd by Ibn hhaldun a* descrt, defwit t 
lift''' (é.Ji/«iu jA. tf. Bffllouiiis) and "lown. sædentary fiuvirtmment.” 
The literal mnsUtiori of fitfi/JtiwA and cognatc tvords by desort 
(Otdoutiis)'* rcijuires «tnne explantttion, a* it ortly partially ex- 
presse* ihc eontept Hm Khaldun had in mind wliett he uscd tht-*® 
w.inls. lim Khaldmi was FamilUir tvilli thc essctitial charactcristits 
ofwimadi-siii. and often stresstd the di-trimeni to liiglier cj>iUstatio» 
hdiprent ifi tlit Hedcmin way of litk In tids tOnisL-ctidii, iie Used 
fkii/AhtvjA to expreM tlie t-oncept of noioadism. Hovvever, m Amhic 
M spoketi oulsitle llic Arahlail peniJisiila, ihr term bad^u-ah w;ts 
apptied to thc largely je^lentJiry rural peoplc liviiig at some dis¬ 
tance from llic greiit population tciiléi’s, and Ibn Klialdnn preferably 
u.scd il in this *L>I1SC. Tlius, by rcferringio "desert, Btilouins” and 
"settlevl iirea. sedentary urban peaplc.” Ibn Kluildun did not con- 
sciouslv mnUe u distiiirtioii Iwtwecn nomudism and sedentnry' Ufe as 
socioJogical piiciiomena He i»tmply grooped logtiher nomJ* and 
(M.ilentar\-) lauktvood* peoplc, on the one Itand. aiul contrnsted 
thrm wifh «edLJit3fV urbsin people as mhahitants of Urge iKipiib- 
imncemer*. nn the i«her. lim Khddun's •Tledouins" tvcfenot, 3 sa 
rule. nomads livinc in the desm. hm dwelt dnefly ir vilhges ard 
pruciicttl BgricuUure and imnnal hnshandry (br a livelihood. Il 
abo m>t k* forirtiricii iii IIjii Kluiltlijn & cxjitnence, the 
term '■urban popubtimi" did lu-i have the stime tncaninga* it lix^ 
lodiiv Citics Lit his day r^rttittted. and renuired. a gotKl deal uf 
aeriråltural activttv. tn Ibn HlM.ldun’s thinking, the sociologuial 
dlstmcTinu nmount* to no more ihim a quaniitaiive distinktion as tu 
thc Si7e amt Jefiaitv of Immun settleittcnts. 

-lUe uuestion anses: Wliat rans« Jilfereitces ii. llic size of 
Immai, settlements? If alt ihe i-lemrlit- in nuture .■Msted in the same 
(pumlity and slrciigili. mmc greater or lesscr, stnmgi-r or weaker. 
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llian another, rfiere would Iw? rio iiiixtur«, tio iTvation nor gejiera- 
tion Cornispontliiigly, cltd iill Hu tin an licinj^a ihare cr^iially the utge 
and need for co-operaiion, tViere waulii t)« rto ditfcrciice in the 
qnality or size of tlie r&sulting luiiTiari iwial organ izationJ. 'lliL-re 
miisi be ioine factor il«ai caiuit;« ^uch differences as do exist, xume 
incitetlifiit for the desire for co-operation to exist on a brger scale 
aniong some human Iteinga than amoiig others. <lriK' thus cari 
brge States have originiited. 

Tliat some such fmor exists, Ibn Rioldun ret'ogiiizLtl atd 
called 'dsahjyak *‘jfrc>np feeling,'* Anb lexu'ographers corrottlv 
coniiect the term wtth the ^»001 ‘agnates." Tlms, It oripi- 

nally signified sometfung like "mEikitig common cause wiih one's 
agtiates.'* However, in lim Khaldtiit's mimi the itTm appears to 
have biten assotiated »ith the reliited words 'isåbah and Qur'iiiLc 
'vshish^ both tneaning “group" iii a more general sense.'fhe 
group with whith a Imman beitig focls mtist closely connerted li 
primarily liiat of lus relatives, the people with whom he shares a 
common descent. But ps a fwling and a State of muicl the 'a^abh-ih 
earl al so be shared by people not related to iiaeh otlier bv blood tics 
but by long and close contact as niembers ofa grnup. 

Ibn Khaldun's use of the icmi U noteworrliy bw-ause il has iieen 
mufiiused in Muslim liienmire in n ditferent tneaning Islam gener¬ 
ally condemned \isiibhah as aquality and stole of mind. It is trad't- 
tionally considered 10 mean "bias,” or, moi-e specitirally, blind 
Bupimrt ol one s group witHout regard for fhejiisticc ofitscailsc.^* 
As-siich, any show of js deprcciatcd as an atavistk .survivul 

of the pagan, pre-lsktijic mcntallh’, Jhn KhaWfin, of coiirsc, was 
fijUv avvare of Hiis customary usagt. Jn 3 tiassiniJi ho dls- 
criminaies betwwji nii nbjtTtionalde 'af.tbhah and "the tia- 


I tiere lia» been eoaajfJcnitile diiEussion among ii]ot]eni scSiolar* o* [o 
die meanmg ef’ejaWv«*. Wc ni ny inmiiuri hetu onlv r, Gabrielt, “Il (oncetio 
delln ^HSabivvki tiel |[ierisicro di Ihn yaldin;- iit . 11 $, dftfa H. 

tadfmm ih^k mtnzc di Tormif, Chm di jtmkhå € 

LXV (IIMO). +7a“5ta: «Mtl, iiio.ir njccnTty, H, Hittor, "IrriitioiiBl Solijdariiv 
Graups- il tK>eio-l sydiciluga^j Suiily in Ciiruicniim wirH Itm Kbaldun " in 
Ortem, I (iSiS), 

"* Cf LiiJn 11 , m. 

»Sec p. a£f.S, bcloT^^ jntJ V. CalirirJi, p. m (n. 11 . 

” "ff’® ^^®E(iiian at-‘| jlHri ulso iisjr» i|ti> lerm in the meBn'mg of ■'TribaS 
nnrest, Cf. his ed- Vt J. de Goeje er at, fLeidvn. Jit7J9-) Doi). 111, 

({2+. Gloimry. p. clclxiv • 

* 'Ibar, 111 , 3 . Se« jlio Jlp. +14 f, lielovl'. 
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rural that is iim^parable^fr^m liunian The latter 

is tht affeccion b man feuls for a bro ih er nr .t ncii^hlxir when oiie 
of thcm iJi treated onjustly or killcd, Nothioj? can take ir away. 
It It ito( fflrlndilet) (by Mufillm religious law ). On tlie contrary, 
it ia soriitthing desimhic and useful in connenion with the holy 
war aiid with propaganda for Jslam." 

'riiere ^re a iew passages in other writers where 'asablynk is 
similiirly spoken of as a praiMwonby quality. Thus, from his ovsn 
reading, Ibn Khaldun knew that on oiie tXJcasion the historlan Ibn 
al-Atliir employed 'iijjtfy'ijA ilt ihe meaning of "gi'in^ hclpfnl 
group support to anvotu? who neoded and claiTned il/ He wiis 
alao aware that *afabtytifi could be applued to praiseworthy emo- 
lions. e.g. patriotistn. in whith case, as lim ai-Khatib had said/'’* 
'asahiytiA was then inofFenstve to either religion or worldly rank. 
Still, it emmot as yet I jo detertnined just liow original and daring 
I hu Khaldun vvas when he gave tho term the positive meiuiing he 
did. ft is unemain to whni dogrec hc may have foUowed ilie cx- 
amplc of tlie intellet'iu,il drele In which he moved, and jvliose 
tuicking he received. Jurlsprudonce slressecL the privileged position 
agnates had in mariv respects, hul jt remain.''* lo be secri wUuilier the 
juriiiical literalurc over disens?«! tlic .'ibstmci concepi of ’djaWyifA 
in this coiitcxt. Pdssibly, Ibti Kiialdiiti got some support from this 
quarter/"' At atiy rate, SfJ far as uur present knowlodge goes, it 
scems thai his nse ofthe tertn ‘iTyoAfyifA in so pusiiivc a sense i* iiis 
tno?t original single inteUeciiial coiitribution to the .V/in'/iJd//iHtdA. 

Prcpt>iiilt^r;inrc o I fi^iidLTs on-^ proiip superior to 

orhers', it also detcmiines leadership within a given group. The 
leading or ruling element within onc ur more groiips ivill !ie that 
person or, more freqiicntly, that fåmily, the importsiTce and raml- 

'Ibtir, V, 937, ftiJlowing Ihn al-Athir, KJmit tCalro, I309/iti3o), 

\i. føj iiflffo Æ+h . . . 

“ Ihrt al-Khatlb, 1. 7, and cf. also 1. loo. A iimilaT apphcntion 

(ifiifahtyaé [i fouiMJ In nl-Miiliistwhlr*« as yet unpiobUshed Afukhtår ai-^ikam, 
Cr. r. titiseuthul, "ArattiJvitK Narfiochten Ulwr Zeiron den Eltonen,” it) 
Oritimaim. TJ,». VI (IDdT), 33 f. f urtlier cxamples of ‘<}fiibtyith in conucciuju 
wiib praiMfWditby aapirationi src foiunl in VSiiiit, IrihJdf cd, Margojioiith 
fE- J W. Gtbii Memorial Sinries, No. O} {tÆinen A iaindon, ino7-a7), I, 
77: [I, Id7! (Cuiro, 1855-37), II, lsi»; V, 155; Iwwever, iti sudt cases, 
svems to he more mminonly uaed, * <. ■ *< 

lifl Sdntill^ru 11^ 

, *Ai^iibah 'ngtisitej,' dfrivpd frflns 'ici iurmintJ, foriiTy,' liÆfrauae, 

a$ tjae Jurists s^tyi ihe d^EiIIcs sunTiUittI a imui aiaJ p^t lum itren^tli. 
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fiturlons of ivbuse hlood rcktionshipf frivt- ihem ihe and 

most fmtiiral dftim lo coittrol uf \hv^ pvaikble Wdé/v-iAs AiwI no 
group can n^tpin its prt'dnttmiiincL^ lujr any leadur his dominant 
po^itLon in rhe ^l o^jpi when their former *a^ahiuth i» nsd^ Inrsj'er 
there to support tliem. 

Titfi IcjidcLT wbo cimtrola an of suflicieirt itten(;tU and 

imprsrtatKe may suix^^ed m friumiing a dyniurt^* sind in inning 
mtiik. "VoYiil auihority*" for him^i^lf artd hb fa mi ly. In Ibn KItnU 
dun'^ vOoiLLllarv^ tlie word for ijotli '‘dynasty"' and “statc"* is 
itiiwlahj alihnugh ihe idea of “stafe" jilsW huds -ippro^iimatL- ciipres- 
sion in the ocriiåtonal use of sudt term^^ as umr and Iti 

Ibn Khalctiirrs vkw ofhisroTVp accordinfj to whsch the Avhcde 
und cvcrything in it de ponds upon man, i-here b nn rooin for an 
ahstmct cor^trept of "'tiie State.*" A State exists only in so far as it is 
held topr^ther and ni led by nid iv idn ab and tht grnup whkli tliey 
coiistitute* that is, rhe dynosty. ^Vhen thc dynasty disappcars, ihe 
st3U% bL‘irig iderit ical w itli it, abo coiues to an end- 

Acrording to Jbn Klialdun, the desrrilx'd prwess ofihe fonna- 
lioii flf States does nol tjpply to tlie early Muslim stal c, tVarly 
Muslim li i story, with its etmrepr of a pure, unworldly ty]Te of 
Ståle, represeiiLed by ihe first four calipiis, mujit Ih* i'<ih»iderefJ nu 
exeeption tu tlic bw of iliat govems ilic format in n of 

States m geiieraL Hmv^yer, rtiis partit ular fase represents o tie of 
the rare iitterveniions of tlie supernaniral m human aifairs. Thcrc- 
fore, Ibij KlmldiliJ : 3 l^le to folUiw tlie ortliodox MusUiii uiev^ uf 
early IsLimic iibinn^ {cinii thc rciHirrcnce ol' tlic early ci^uditimi'i 
at a laler date in thc dsyn of rlie Malidi as well)^^ and felt j^^ 1 ificl^ in 
dealuig estensivety ^vith the calipbate and iis iimhutions, cveti 
though they for hinn entirely atypical. 

Siiice tlte foimding of n dynasty^ or statc iu vol ves large iiuinbeiM 
of jicople^ it iSf of nLCesHity> iitikt^d to the rupist develnpetl aluge 
of "wmrufi* thyt iii wliiéh ir lieuomcs kadårith "'si^dcntary eultiire/^ A 
dynasty reqLjires large es tles ^tnd to^ims and rnako^ tliclr exjsterwie 
ptissihk; in turn, i!iey pemdt tljedevfJoprritnt of luxurv. Aeeiird- 

q wlpH tifniany meamngs, ihe pruicipal One,s beine "coiiimand" 
and "mittFr '“word/' lu thri rnntcn, ilit- nf pirlier 

word wuiilii Beem tu Ije like whulr Kaiimuh ii 

iioinmnTiiy u^ed in lileralurp in itiift It nm* luve ga;ij]t%l th}^ 

meaning from '‘■ftord'* connug ti? inean “liiiug/* n tran *1111011 ru meaiiini; 
knnvfTi fnim oII ht Seinltk kugujjgfts. 'fherefore, kali muh has usuuUy timi 
traLi^UEeU ifi ilic f^illowiiy; ’^lbe wliuiLe lUmg," 
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mg trt tlit plijloiofihii: idc^^ menticmcd alKWc as w the origins øf 
mari's $octxl organizarion* all Iininan aciivities are undmaktn to 
enKihle ihe mdividual to presen^e his lifc and to secure his liveli- 
hcKHl. To that end, each man has la i'iorjtritHjte his Jabor, wliich is 
his only bask capitaL, to satisfy the fund-imefital of his groijp. 
\Mieii there is a targt CLiiJiiber of hurnan bcings* a brge aniotmt of 
Ubor, evm an eKCe^s supply of ijecofries avuiUble. A certain 
amcnint o f la bor rmiy tiien be irtiaiitiiilifd itiio thc production of 
things and tht provision o f services ure soarcely necessities but 
may bt cuUed ''convenioices.Finally^ the avaiUhle pool oftxcess 
munpmver is brge enough to permit the cstlti vation ofrrafis dun 
aene no actual need but are concenwd with mere luxurie?.."^ Orice 
this stage in the devclopment of civiUzation is reached. mnn is able 
to develnp tJu? n^ienre^ which, althcnigh they do not producc uny 
mate ri a] object or imniediate gain, tianetheless constituie ful till- 
ment of mankind's higtier and tnily buman aspirations in the 
domains of the spirit and rtiiO iinellect. 

Tilis devclopmcnt towards luxury carries its own penalty with 
il in the fiirm ofcausing degene ration. The pristine ainipllcity and 
rudeness of maimera (often called **deseii Ufo" aT>d “desert atti¬ 
tude*') ttiat floorishcd in simll hisnian orgunizationSf becomc 
cornvJed.^^^ Ohviously, ibn Khaldun luid æ lingeririg and nther 


u*fbn Klia|d£ln*3 three steps: nctcsaisiesT ccmvenienDci, ami luxuriéi, 
ctnTej|n^rtrl lo Vkn^s &ix steps- '“Men ilrat ftfd jiecEasTfy, llwfi Unik for utUhv^ 
lu:?tt Jttenri in still luter iiinijse dtemadvrs w i lli pleisure, iheiice 

grov^ dIfisioluEr in lusury. snd Jinally gn mød and wajie iheir subBtnnæ “ 
Cr G. Vjco, 7hr AVkndY, rr. T. G. Wrrgin anil M H. Fisch (Itlinm, 
N. Y., p. 70. CT 2 hi} Ibii tfcve itzgei m the lift: of dytiiitiia. 

pl^ 33A rt“., béluw, 

“ Agaln Aicfl C C7^.] igrees wjih Ihn Klinldiin: *Tlie nature nf peoples 

is firfit mide, tlien Aevere, then Ipenign, tlicii dtlwalc, ftnjdly disMltaie."' 

AI-MolTiJirhahir h, Fårik. whoAe MvåÅi4r sin anthulogy iJw 

layiiigs of the murient ansges,, wis very piipular in Spain^if imt in Ibn HlwI- 
durrs (ijne. at any rate a cenfury eurfier — attribute? Thi^ FnHowing saying to 
Platfi (No. 44X1 nf Platti » sayiiig^p i^tiotcd fru tn thd cditiun of tbe 
prepared hv tnc): 

"Greal dyti/isnefi are taugh Cif nature ai Thr t^iuning, øhle to ci»pv ^vitli 
rGnhnes ajul oliedient ro Gtul ajkd oriL aiiihtkriry- Luter nri* tovii'^rda the end nf 
their oourae [?], wheti tbc Mat^tirsty of tlw penpic lia^ betTi aMured, the Ltttter 
hegin ty pnrtiripute ih ihe welt-béing thul hia luerrl prepafed frir them. Theil;» 
sul^rneTgcd in ihe tife of ahimdanoe and ease whicTi the dynasty haa made 
Sible* they give theinaelvea ovrt to luKury md lu^ lunger co*nr to tbe support 
(uf file toginm when it needø ilwio). Thn' are so ørtétrcd b\ rhlå couri^ uf 
evente tluit eventuaily they laek the j»ower to defciu:! tliemsclvei against 
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f^entimcncal admijaiion for "the good old daya"' when Arab civjli- 
z:itLL>a in1bu^?d witli tlie descrt attitude:, llowever, Ive ftiily 
rtvo^niztd tit*? su|>t!rtoriiy ofj^ideiitary irulturc, th^ g<iyl uf nll nf 
maifsi eriorts to hedLmte caviliitd^ :itLd. wjis røsigned id the inevita- 
bility nf tht develophienc leoditi^ lo ajid past it- 

'rlie pritiiiipal victltti of tilis inovitiLle Eerdexifj' towards luxurv 
IS State and dynasts^ Lik^ an mdivlduab tbe dynau'rtv is eMidt>v%'ød 
with a natunil spfan of life. li runs ils full cours« in three genera¬ 
tions—‘'from shirt-slee\'es iq shirt-sleevcs/' so to speak. It pasaea 
from obscurity tlirough pouer and wedtb bsazk iiito obscurity, 
Tliree interrebted betors produce thb developnient atid aceeler^Te 
tbe cviiniual "senilt decay" of tht dynastyj indulgonce in tuxury. 
los s of ‘jfdtjyviA, and financiai troublé-^* l“he desire of thø ru Ung 
group to gaiti cxclusivc coinrol mvr all rhe si^urtes uf pnwer and 
wcakh brings ubosit stramed rebrions and. eventuntlv. a btal 
estran gement betwten tht dytiAsvy and ihe men wljose 
supporis and mainiainB ii. hs tnembers tliua come lo ncød military 
support from outside sourties^ and mus-t ba^r money to pmeure iL 
Furtber, their grniving addictioii tu tuxurinus habits abq mpiircs 
mure and more muney. To raise tlie neøded sums, they must in- 
cregse tl^e tax load and tiy to open up new sources of revenuø. 
Fina I ly, the point uf diminishjug relums is reaclied in tax coUee- 
tiuns and utber schemes for søcuring added røvejtueM, 

As a jurist, Ibn Khnidun isray rmlurally mutrh interested \ii 
qiiøstions of govcmmciit finariLø ajitt business matters. 'Fhi! MubIiiti 
legal and cconomie literaturø In our pcjsscRsion clearlv reflccts j.(ie 
grem practical importaiKe assigned these ijuestioa^ in juridical 
activity Yei, rhi« literanire is domifLited by rlicorøtical conaidera^ 

attEieh. fhis hai ixa:urred, the yt>wvr itT ihe Jyti^jUy crtJtnhtes at Ihc firsi 

asaanlt. DyrniAtii.-ji aju Itkø fruits. loo flnu to be eatL-n m| the bcgmihiij^, Thry 
ftre of middUng quiiliiy as ihey grow nper. Oiin: they am fUliv ripened tijtjy 
taste hut ijdw they hi ve crunø as dosc m fniiis can coiiié to rotfcjuicss 

aiuJ chfUTg«," 

‘“ Cr the »yitig ascribed to Pluto iri iiJ-Mul>4iÆ*liir t*. Kitik. MuiWr 
al-^iiunif Sti nf Plato s saynigsi ef. H. Knu*t, Atitt/itilnKgtn din Jam 
Kiiiiridt (tiibimtlitilt »le* Uttem-isthtii Vemna m l^iiittgan, No. tul 
(Tlibingøn^ p. 

' DjtusTifa bepin young, jjrow to adLlilKUHl, itna ['«*t Inm tlicir antage. 
Wltai the ilytiasty'* irtenme is grvaler \ia13 dtc ro ler ami hi* folio wers mtdt. 
tbo (lyriasty isyntJiig and proiru tts t<> endurtt Whm the inoinic Ltoconiea etiuij 
to ti JO fiMd. ilie dyiusty Itsu readiuii leir'^ontBiiinJ dilitlihood. And wlu-» the 
iiv:kime falls itfclow whai i»i[t?«lcd, rtie dvnaatv has oitreretl upoii itj dckjikI 
chiliJltijaU." 
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Tkf Muqiuldimith 

Siom iiiKl is greatly intUut.'d to follow tniditituial forma. It is far 
frnm cotitflLnijig conAplutt* inlonuBtion nlxtut )iie innmtierable 
aspwTs (>f hnaiii'Ul B/id eccmomic lifé that occiipted Th<; rlay-hy-day 
attimtiun of lauycrs aiid jurists and wcre disnissed in ;iijndt;mic 
legal drcles. Written fortsiulations of k-gal questions wort* brgely 
ohliged to folio« theoretical lines; pracriral eftinorniiL imd finanrial 
matters were nor considered «orthy of Iveing treated in hooks, 
'niiis, Ibn KLaldun's attontion lo practical rjuestions in a Uterary 
Work shøwitl admirablc IwTldneas llo siicceericd in giring a picture 
of the rolc of rapital imd lalior in jitKuety tliat dot only doc.s ci'edit 
to his aeumen, but beara wimess to the high level the legal circles 
of Ilis time haii reaclicd in their umierstandiiig of these matters. 

In tlie course of its rapid progress toward senility and fUial 
cnllapise, the dynasty Inses contrul uf its fovii diesLiny. Often the 
ruler becomea a ruler in natne only, controlled by some outsider 
who b not 3 tiiember of tlte dynasty but who wicids the actuul 
power However, there Jire limitatioits to the outsider'* sway since 
n<i 'tr/nhihviA C'group feeling*') siiStaiiis hint. 'Plius, as a mle, he is 
unable to take over complctC puthority: cveniually he m:iy super- 
sede tlie dvnasty by fouiiiiing one of his owr. To acluevc this, how- 
ever, the chailimging person or gomp ttiust bc tiréd anii propellcd 
by possession of a new 'a^ahtyah, 

jVil dynnstic history moves tn cinvles. As it spproachea scnility', 
the dynasty alowly shritiks inw'jrds from its tsorders tovvard its 
center, under the itersistcnt pressure of the new ''outside" leader 
and his groiipi Evejituiilly, the niling dynusty colLipse*. The new 
Icadur jiitd lus proup thereupoii coiistitiiti* a new dynasty, which 
tiiki'.s jwwer—only to suffer, in three roore generations, the fate of 
its predccessors. 

Mere. another problem urises. How. linder the.«* ponditions. 
can the survi val of aiiy higher civili/.ation bc explaitied? In the tirst 
place, tht're is the great and inevitabte ttttraction of a higher civili- 
rtition for pciiple oii a lower level. Defcated peoples always show a 
sirong Tendejicy towards imitating thccuswivta of tliclr co’ntpiprnrs 
In every detail. While still strugglitig against the ruling dynasty, 
and during the first pcriofl of their power after Siavmg displaced 
it, the Icii eiviliied groups take over some of the advantagc* 
of civilization that the ruUng dynasty had pnssessed, Tliua, they 
do not start comploicly afresh, -ind »orne of the gaiits of the oMer 
ciellijratjdn, at Icast, nre preserv'ed. Ibn Khald un‘s answ er to the 
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probleiD of tunv uU hlgher civilb^tion h pre$ervtrd lies ih the 
word mstaJ^ah ^"hnhit/' MttluLih ts a Igan-translation of the Greek 
e£i^, which al?io w^s trarLilaicd into the iMm hatHus, froni wlikh 
our '^habit" is Throiigb c:aTiriTmou& repotitioii^ an 

individual may mas ler -4 craft or a sdeiKe^ rhws making it lus 
'liabit.'* Tilis even e^plaiiis die knowlcdge of the Ambic buguui^o 
wiili svhich the Aral)^ of former tLncs were bom^ tiut w'hicli had 10 
be ani^iired a '"habit” by laler generatioiui. Gnce d person has 
acquircd the "habit"' ofa craFl or science, it is difEcult, ifnot inipos- 
silAc, for hlm to master JiiiolliGr^ but mastery of the ftrsl habit 
remains wiiii him pennantirtily. Slnee rhe acqubltloii øf habits is a 
maller ofedueaiiarii ihey can be passed on lo mhers who aspire to 
ihem, provided that proper methods of educaijoii and instructioii 
are known 'dud dial iheir cxercise does fiot lapse dortiig po! i tical 
upheavttb^ Thna+ wc have an expliumtiori far tiie survivul of past 
civili/.atinns, iliough 11 inay maiiLfest itsdfonly in miuLir reTtitiants 
ami }j\ eertain cnstoias and pmctices that caii be recognized as 
cokural s arv i vals oiily by the traincd observer. 

In i bil bhaldurf^ onhodox Muslim eiivironmmt, it vv^s be- 
lievct! tbat I mm an inrellGctual powo' was alwaya constam and 
capable of producing the highest civilisation at any given time. 
Tliereforc, Ibn Khaldun could hardly have assumed that steady 
progress in human civilization vvas pos,^ilik or even ncressary 
Thore was, httivever^ another widespreiid poputar notion in his 
time. Narions nf enHier rimes w*erc bdievcd to have bcen l>etter 
ciidowed phyiicallv far achic ving a high aml maEerjjhy splendid 
dvilij^ation tUan conttjnparnry rmtiuns, ll?ii KlLLildLirj felt compcilcd 
to refut« ihla natioo as emplLatically as possible. Cn l^i^ opinion it 
ms merely the decay of poUtiral orgamiation nnd the power nf 
goVeminent ihat gave his conteinporanes ihe impression riiat ihe 
civiUjtation of ilietr day was inferior lo tlmt of the p^uii. in fart, in 
I hu Kitaldun's tbinkingp there rould hc tui e.%seTifial difl'erx'ncc be~ 
tvvten the ibeulties .ind adiievements af farmer and conTeniporJfV 
generations, for pohticaL aiid cidiural Ijfo wus movirig in iievrr^ 
cndiiig, always repealcd eirLfos. 

After lirief sun.ey oF sotne leading ideas in the 
maht vve nijiy ask what the SQiirccs from whkti Ibn Rhuldun 

Cfr B Miinkn Mfinnet »k phUma^ftht^ jwivt rt ardhi (Paris, I p. +50 

(a 1 ). Ilte sariL' •word muLUk is abo used ly thri Iviialdun in å lUffurent 
nieanin^ lu a te< hmcal term^ ^"rukrslii|)/' Soe p 3&S^ LheIow. 
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drti^v irvspii^tion and information t(Jr lus coiUpfL^h^nsive pictirre of 
human stvim. He uektiawleclg^d ]ni great indebtedne.vi 

ti} the nSIvislim liti?rmire oi pulitu'Ml administration and the 
Fvrstensptegtl, In partii ular, he refcrriid tO al-MawatfU a 
as-siduUhjh, a rather thcorcntal corapilation of basie data itti 
polirical iaw and adiii'miatration, and to the Fitrstempt^ei of the 
Spaniard at-Tunfishl, a mediocre aebievcment comparcd with 
otlter Works ofils kind but still conTainiiTg tnuch rtdovant material. 
Ihn Khaldun's references t« these iwo worki seem to lie trom 
memorj': ht certamly was familiar wLth thcir contents. but Ke may 
not have looked into them for som« yoars vvlien he composed the 
A/Maaddi niitii In addition to this. type of wqrks tv hose general irn 
flucnce he rightly stressed. Ibn Khaldun often indicates the sourtts 
from whkh ht- derived apeciiic picces of information. 

Mueh of his material and many of liis bcs( ideas Ibu Klialdun 
owed to his juridical training. In particular, diseuasLons «f legal 
matters with his teacher*. feU”"' students, and colkagues musi 
have contributed greaiiy to his knowlcdge. A seureh for other 
Works in whicb the malerial of such ural lUseussions might have 
heen preserved would not, presumahly. Iæ loo suix-esshil 
stated beforc. Muslim juridical liicraiure is predommatuly tht^ 
oretical in spirit and traditioiial in fonnt fiirthermorc. manu- 
srripi literature iu general i. seketive imd relumnt to admit new 
JLseipUne^ or lopics- KacU new wriiten worh must repeat all or 
tiearlv all of the material previousty known, cise tliai tnatirial 
would bc lost. For all the.se reasoiis, we should not expett to hnd 
manv cchoes of the oral exchatige of ideas t)elw-ccn Ibu Kl,aldun 
and his friends, or aniong lawyers of uther periods, lli the legal 

litcramrea . . a ^ 

Moreover, owing to well-kiiown hiatoncal rircunistai^es, tlte 

amount of Arabic literature from Spain and nortJiwest Afnca snU 
extant i* proportionally rnueh smaller ih.n that of ihe Musl™ 
Easi. We know very llttle df ihc Western wniuigs of llm Klialdiin s 
time or from the periisd imiiieditttely precedmg. I nder these 
cim.m.siances, we should perhat« Ite justifi«! m assum,ng that 
prttrticallv t^ven* matter of detail fouud in the y^ddimah was 
Jrob.bly m,t origuial with Ibn Kkildun, liut tiad ^h*u previou.dy 
expressed ebewhere. Evert his charaGterization of utuMyiiA na a 
positive factor in society, or his dema nd for knowledgc of socral 

USA «u*,de™[}le propuitioT, uf iHe liieramre ,s vi-ry imrer^ 

feetly kflovvu hikJ Ita* ^ publiihed, 
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conditions as prertx|ui&ite ta the historkn^s corr^t ex^luatim af 
liisiorical information, althouf^b setniingly onj^al id^!is, may have 
bet!n iu^pircd by 4 soarce yet to te rediscov^cred. 

Our evidcncc doe* not permit its to atiritete a great amount of 
orjginalitv ta Ibn Klialdun so fnr as tbe details of his work iro 
coriiC^med. Yetj, ho right whtn ho ekimed that thø Muq^ddi- 
wah pro (bund ly iirigmal and catistmited 4 uew departure \n 

schokirly research. Its oHginality in rhe imoneettiaJ serese is 
obvious. Tlie Mtiq^ddimah re-evaluates* in an altogether imprecc- 
dented tvay* practicallv overj' single IndkdduaJ manifestaLioii of a 
great and tiighly devdoped eivili/a^tion. It accomplkhes tliiA both 
comprehensively and in detail in ilie light ofone fundamentai ajid 
somiil inaight, narndVT hy corisiderlng evcrj^ihiDg as a finwtioii of 
man and human social urgiuniiitioiL 

Ho vv I bu Khalflun cc>neeived this ide-a is a qu est i on that will 
probably never be answered» at least not untd we leam tnueh mnre 
about tiie workings of the tniods o f exceptionfllly gi fred individuals. 
Tlie cirtiimstiinces i^f hi'S life gave hbn tiic exteraat qualifieaiioria 
needed for ihe wrjtmg of a work like the MuqaddmaAt and there 
werc ot her factors that created a fttvorable armos pliere for ilfi 
production. !t is True that Ibn Khaldun used coiiiparaiively few 
direct examples from coruemporary his torv. 'Tliia faet bccoincs still 
more apparcTii ifone compares the Ma^iiddiTnah vviih Machiavelll^s 
// Prr nrifv (thougb the two works art so difTeratt in smpe ar id Out¬ 
look tliae thev shmild hardly be menrianed In tlte same hreath). Tlie 
Prin^ip^ is fuil of e vents its uutlior liad svitnessed in hiifi own limeT 
while Ibn Khaldun was more used to deductive than to Ind urt I ve 
reasoning- Moreover, as ;m itetive poUtieimi^ lie prohahly felt il 
netessary w exercise The greatest care in ititcrpreiirig etmtempo- 
raJT events while die chlef actors were ej ti II al i ve ur whlic their 
povver remauicd with their dcscendants. Unwever* he lind %vsde 
political experience and a ltap]jy aliillty to v\^w the contEinporary 
political happenings of northwestern Africa with the detachmenr of 
a spiritufll fareigner, forever coinpai mg them in liis own mind with 
the greainess of his osvn Spanish Imnieland-^” 

Bur SU rely there must have heen othmj perhaps mstny other^, 
who were similarly gituated, and yet did nar write a Muqaddjmak. 

Sec p, KKXvh idjuve. h ni^v te rn^Evd ih-itt Ibn liSiutdun had a verj' Inw 
oplniun vf Airfi fciakr, the fkr^Éd dnj']ri(i mgji he wa£ juid did nut 

ETOuble lo conceal it. 
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Th^ Muqiiddinmh 

Aa it is. wc cai) hartlly do bcttcr than ro state almply that hwe was a 
min with a grcat trind, who combined action witb tliought. the 
hcir to a grøit civrlbatinn tlut liad run its courac, ard thc mha^t- 
ant ofa cotintrv wlth a livirjg histarjcal tradition— albelt rodutcd to 
rctiinants of iU former greatness-who realizod hU own gife aiid 
the opportunitiM orivl* lilstorical position hi a worh thai ratife as 
Olle of trtanifjnd’s important triuntpfe. 
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The Textual Hi story ot die Minfaddhudh 


l MAN^USCniVTS 


THE ^rRXT af the Maqdddimtjå is vcry ^'vl\ ati£!:stL^ and docu- 
mented, if siiiy, worka writtoi before mcxk'm tinn^a can Ixiast 
oT bcinj; 3:5 well repr^-seiutd by manustriptj. Four manni^ript^ 
writtcn durirsg Ibai Khalduri^s lifcUnie G?cist in l*urkcy Two 

II ndat ed ones alsa es irt, ivluch werc w rit ten, at die latent, shortly 
aftL-r tus death- M anu scripte wnitcii duritiy aji autlior'5 lifetinie 
maVi oi'caursf, eontain an inferior but ui this partkular case 
rtu' quality of the old mpnii.seripts is, m geriernl, very bigh. One of 
them (A) 1 :; 3 copy pre^enreri to tbe library of the ruler of Egypt^ 
upparently by Ibn Klialdun himself Ati<jther(B) was vvrttteji under 
Ibn Kbaldun’s eye hy his pncivpn amafiuensis (whci may aJso lin ve 
l>een a friend and adniirer). A third eopy (C] beurs tesitiiiiony to tis 
amjraev in Ibn Klialdun** own band. 

AU ihesc manuscripts have t\\t stante textiml value tliat, tn ihe 
perioii afler thc invcntEon of prinriTig, wciuld bc aserilied to a book 
print ed under its author^'s ?fu per vis ion. miere may be occasiuEial 
nu stakes, bu: a carcfnllv written manu script usually campnrEs 
favorablv whh a printed text. himl rnnnu^cripis of diii* t 3 'pe raay l>e 
ccmHdentlv regarded as authentic rerpies of the text, and any far mat 
nii^^tuke^ or miawrjtuigs tbey coniain may Ih? eonsiderc'd the 
author'a fiwii. 

Under rhese droJinstanreSj, we shtnild espcct ihe variant 
readings to becennpararivdy fcw and insigmtinini. Collaiion «hows 
tilis to Ixr, indeed, ihc case. niere dti exmt a great nuitiber of ver? 
(umidtTable varia ti alts iininng the texts* bul iltese are nui variuiii 
readings in the ordusary seriset Tbcy arc adibtiuns and ccnrecllons 
made bv Ibn Khaldnn ar different perlods of bis life. 'Ilic cxistciice 
of sudt exteiisi^T emeridadans dimionstrates in a fascinatitig 
juminer that ilie medieval aLitbnr worke«! murh as hia modem 
colleaguc does. Once flie le si of the i\In{jéjddm*iA is est ahils i led 
IVI ih ihe help of t!w exinrit ninnuscriprs, the pritKipal resule wdl 
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he foiiml to be tlic Ught it tlirow* upoii tltc liislory OÉ ihc test in tht 
liwuii oT its aulhor 

In tramUiing thc Mitqadilimah n ceriain amount of dnpbtation 
UiniiivoiJablv caused hv tlie cststviicc ofari earlier and J ly ter test 
'HlOiij^li ir v^'ould he (lesirahk- to trambie all variations of the 
difffrent tests knowtl TO bave ticen scen by the flutbor, siieli an 
undertakinf Is impræticable, if lioi impossible. for a =** 

as Ihc AtmaddiwA. Bul The matioscript tvidence ofthe 
m^h also slK>w5 thai, ba«ratly. rlie test of tlie work is weU estat^ 
lished and utterlv reliable (Vir purposes of translation. 

Hie exOTlIent quality of tlic Arabie test ofthe Miiqaddm>i}t lias 
often been doubted l;V Western scIloUrs, but it la an indisputable 
fiict. Si!c!« textual dllfiLalti« as do ix^cur wouU not. m any case. be 
cleared up bv a ti>niplrtc coUaiion of manuscripts. In prepargig t ua 
translation, 1 have tberefore collaicd only -some or the outst^iding 
ones. .^n exlvtiusrive utiliiation of all tlie manuscripis can he ex- 
pected hl the fortbfominji edition of the Mutiaddim^h by Mu^ni- 
Ld Tåtvit at-Tynji. wbo has already rublished the lext of Ibn 
Khaldfm‘s Auf^ungnipby Shice at-Tanvi has traveW sviduly in 
scareh of A/waddirnuA maiuist ripts. liis crlitiøii wiH surely make tt 
possihle to clurldate ihcir interreUiionship aiui to clear up the many 

nrohlcins roiinectctl wilh theit hi^tory- ^ 

ITie foUowing retturKs Æoukl be considered as entirely pro- 

visional. pendiiis the apiwaranrc of at-fanj s « i 

scholars who Itavc dealt with the iiKuwscnpis of H«' Khaldun 
liave nficn had to relv upon incomplcTe or sccondhand iiifunnutioji, 
and therefore their statemetits ure soinetiin« more liiaxi a bi 
confused. In ordcr to avold thi* dangcr so fur as is wtth.n mv 
abiUtk.c, I liflve restricred myself to manustripts ilmi la^e seen 
itivself, with the sint;lc exception ofthe Tez mimuscnpi. Needloss 
msav. mv remarks are subject ro such revision as a more (hormigli 


«t ‘pk™'ir’work wa* dimv bj- N. Schmidt In .Wat n/ 

«td CkudeChni in irraVi^id cd ^ 
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^udy Ilf tlie maiiusiripts tlian I was »ble to lifidertEike imy one day 
tnaki" jxwiiilile, 

Diiring my stav \n Turkey In the snirnner of IMi* I confiulted 
the foliowijjg manuSicHpta of ihc Muqaddiftuthi 
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Th^ br^c iiuraber of manuscripts of the MuiftiJ/Itmah inTarkey 
reftects the gr<;at intrrest of tbe Ottomiiii Turks.^ From ihid point 
of view^pTitctk-ally all the manu^ripta ^ire of cnnsidcrablehisiorical 
import, Hrre, howevert ority tlie oldest and best trtanu^^ripts will 
be brieHy dejjeribed. Tlie letters in the margui are the sigla by 
wlikti tlrc manuscripw will Ih* de^ignatcd vvhenever they are 
rcfeired to. 


A ( E } MS. Datnjid ibraliim Tisc tnaiuiscript cnntaLns 435 
foUo3 and ia not da led. It idearly flcrma to have l«ien vvTittcn by the 
same liaiid that wrote MS. Damad Ibrahim whkh contaim the 

>" Anniber MS irf the Afmiiiddtfnmh in Tiirkcy (whsdi ! y mi ble lo 

eKaiiiitKi) ia a! Oblfehri, bi the llljrary uf Rara Vuiif Mehmet Vtt^. Cf, 
Tjif iixtf tifi marjvffnts iMuit fiwmi ki i£r Kayjrri, Aå^eåir, 

Gwfffkpt -ViTjp^Air, JrYgikf ^ttik i tmdxm én KXIl, Congm /jf- 

UmntiiiMid iki {hiaiiFhih p, tu 

See p. txvih ^ibcive. 





sixth pari of tW ’/W. Tlie Ipttn- mann^rripi is dated SaCir j. 797 
[Novemlior 39, Tlic .icribe (jivps Ids nonit a» Abtlallåli *. 

Ua-Jan li, Shihål>, a nairir ^itrangoly similar ro K\m ot the scrilH- of 
our manLiScr.pt B of the Biit tJi. hand^sTirinjr la 

vntirt'ty difforent, so ihat there js no that the scriLcs 

conld iic identkal; ihis seetiis anyliow unlikoly 

As n, some mher numuscripls, tltc u-xt «f A is disinbiitt-d over 
txvD parts Wift. separate tiik pafi< s and tat.les of contents. Part One 
comainiL riio beginnittg, up to 'nduditig diaptiT three, while 

Part 'I wo ronuins tlie rest of tlic work. 

The title page infornts us thai ilie manusenpt was wntteii for 
the llbrarv of Ibn BJialdunV paTnm, ihe Mamduke rtilCT al-MallH 
a?-Zål.ir; with the given namc of Harw ^ Jp 

manustTipt {fols, Tft if). iht- work ilself is dedicatcd tu m u 

lang nJ smeerdv alfe^tinnatr dedioalio.t. Ihn Khaldnii ^en 
charges itf rjtk to indude ihe name ofh.s beiiefin tor >iz-Zak,ri p 
l.‘ihar bi^iilthbdr al-'Jrab also. at tlie end 

of the first port (foL and mI tlle end (d the ser ond part. 

reference is agam made to the .tov titk- ar-ZÆAirr. Tlvts is h.r.her 
cvtdcncc llut the moi.usa .pt wasnrittendiLring iian'iuti = bfOunc. 
tt k less easY to t.nderita.id why nianuscript B, ivhid. wa* aBo 
wrtcien during Bamikfs ilfe. makes no .nention oither o the « k 
az^ZdhiP or of li.e dediciTion of ilu’ worU tn limi, On ihc oihcr 
hånd. il k not ditticL.lt to sce n'hv the tnatmscript sent td F« re- 
frained from advortisi.ig Ihu Kluddiins .vnatnmi- ut the norU- 

Mamis ript A, the oldesl ofthe preserved rnanoscnpis, .s not 
the best amonp titem Both B C are supenor to it. A apiiears to 
have been written by a professional copyisi. nic text is nonethe- 
kss rehahk and comes as dose to heing the ^niva ent .ti . pu^ 
Ushe*! edition of a motkm author as any w«rk oMhe mar.nsmpt 
age A txtpv of A fortned the basis Ltf Quatre.ncre s edition of the 
MuqadJmak, Mi thns has the most solu! bai.s 
FrenehiKholar, almost a liundred years agL.. could \u\e lioped for. 

(31 Another mnnuscript. wrltten in 79« liS90]. i« ihe famous 
copy of the at Fe*. For a U>ng time tl.erc has 1.een a 

sort of mysterv aroutid it that is only now iK'p.ininii to be solved _ 
Mueh hps vvritten about it m the schLikrly litcrstnre. Brief 


™ See |>p. lit It'.^ iitwnc, 
XI i 






refcrcnce may bf m;nlp (« it here, tlinujjh i have not smi \t myseir 

J^e tnunii:^ipi forms pjirt of a c<tmplcttf capv of tlic ^Utar tliar 
Ilm Khaldun sem as a Tt/iiq/domtLon to tlie- Qarawiyin Mosqué m 
Fex. At-Miiqquri, in ICSavgo, in l,is VDluminoua hicjrraphv of Ibn 
al-Kkitib, mtiitioiiL-d that he had seen atd used tlic cifilu-voTume 
copy of the '/iwr in the Qarawiyirf Mosqoe in Fez and tJiat 4 riou^ 
tioii in tim Khaldnii's own tiandwriting was on iL.^“ 

In thc scctind quartcr nJ the niricteonth centurv, J, Gråberp af 
Kctnsb hcard ubout the existotn-e ol an. "aixtograph copv" of the 

Muq^Mtm^A in the Qarau fyin Mosque ilotvtver, he wLs unable 
to gu in to 

A copy of the matmscrtp. was apparcntiv us«| in Na^^r d* 
Hor,ni;s Riilaq etiitinn of lart U&r, 7 ]. hut nothing dchnitc can he 
jilaetJ ut tilis cotinectioii at the present time. 

In his Catahifruf tits hvr^s ih h BihU^mq^it * 

J FJ-ilunmi^Ua [Fez, } 9 iH), A Bel Ibted ns No. n manu^ 
^pt oi the 'Uuityihh a tt-.iifnoticc in tbn KhalJon s hundwrititiff 
hut føiLd to say whether No. , . 70 . Md.K:h He iist«) as coiitaining 
the Muijiiddimuh, beioiiged lo tlie snmc set or not.’=" Followme up 
Bel's lend. in 19^3 E. Lévi-Provett?al uns nhle to puhINh tl.e 
photograpli oi 4 -Mttif deetl. dnted J^afar ai. 73;) fNovcml.er 2 -h. 

wliich he found at the begliinlufj of Voimne v of the ‘fftnr 
^e same page niso coiitained a iintation in lim Khnldun's liand: 
Praised he Gojf ihat ivimh is ntitibiited to mc (herc) is eoiTeet. 
mien hv AlKl-iir-ttahm^n h. Nfuljanurmd b. KluldiYn." E. Lévi- 
l’roveiiptl was olso shown a copy of Volutnn m of the ’/^wr, How- 
e\er, he wits unaliie to obtaiii miy Irtformmitm as to tlie Muauddi^ 

“.“I 'h' '"»"“»CTip« sc«, 

AW^lkl. b, al-JbMn W.bJ al-fakhiiri. »I«, atm æpi.j „„„.u. 
»cnpi B. 

In 1330 . (? Bøuthout stateti thal he hnd ejtnmincd a 
volume copy ot tlui in Fez. It wns. fxe sa.d, uritten in 

Mflglinhi ampt and coiitamed poems 111 rlic vulgar langiiaije at Uie 
end. of uluch bad heen composed by lim Kinildun in his 
yomh llicse staienKmts liave no^ venhed. In his niprnit of 

Cf. 4 il-Mar|qari. A'jff fV, 14 ~ ” “ 

/JSl'^ 

™ In ./iiiimal d l|] f loasl, icn-flH. 

Cf. G. HiJutlHiul, {im-Kkihfiiun, M(>hihsi)iifUf soi:iale{ l'jris, jttjoj, p. 
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Ac Sl^Tie^s translation cf ihc Mnqiiddmafi^ JinytliDtd publisli^tl, as a 
frontispiL™ to Vfilumf^ iit (Paris, lysS]^ a rcproduction of tlic 
-wuiif notkc w iiichi lic md/\ . . appe^irs ui tlie front Qi lh^ copy of 
tlic Howevctr, fhe pliatograph turm out to he merely 

anoth^r shot of the same p3^€? thar bad been repnxlueed before by 
E. Lévi-Proveiipl. 

Thore Jiri% however* ot her Ind irat ion* tiiat tbr copy the 
Muqaddimdh frrfm Ibn Klialdun's set of the 'Ih^r is, in feer* 
preserved in FeJ£. Kccenrly, A J. Arberry informrd mc thar be 
'»'r'as shown s two-volume copy in Eei; bit, because tif ti le very poor 
istfltc ofits preservation, be was not permitted to hamlle it. 

(?v) \fS_ Ycni Cami S88. The maiiuscript comains large B 
folLos. One fnlitj, compri&sng 3:4-fS, 1. 20^ to 1. 17 of this 

tnuisliticiii^ is missing. 

"ITe maniismpt is dated Jumådo I I Op 7fMJ [Fehrttan' 9, l^iø7]i 
llie scribe was 'Aluijiiåh b. h, al-Fakhkhår, who al$ti 

copied the Fez set and the Aya Sofya and TopEapusaray copies of 
Ibn tOialdiin s Autobmgniptty. He ropi*^'‘i TnanusiTipt B frnm u 
ma nuscript ^'crowned*" witli tlic Imndwrjting of tlie aLiithor, v^ hn 
had abo added same marginal notes imd additions to it» all of 
whlch he copied. We are further told thut I hu Khaldilii Ihm^elf read 
tno^t of this manuskript copy liis "Te4iding" may liave iieen no 
more than perfimctory. Tiiere can be no doubt, Itowever, ns to tbe 
escellence uf Ibn .d-FakhkViir"s work. 

llit* manusiTjpt iff not dj v kl cd into two parts. Tlte tabk* o f 
dontents at the begi rining covere the wholc work. Ihn Hlidlduri'^ 
aciditions ro the origin:iit manuscript from whitdi B was capied^ 
OL\;iisionalIy have luit teen ineorporated in ihe body of the test of 
H* bul are w ritten on separately Inserted slips of paper II nm- bc 
ntned that one cvcni rnentioned on an inserted slip cxTcurrcd k-ss 
ihan H year beforc B was ropied. (Sec note itm to Ch. nip bclovv.) 

( 4 ) MS. Atif Effendl Tlie rext of tlie Muqadflimah covers ^ 
SCK'J folies. iTie manu^ipi breaks off witli fol. 30^i, cnrrespomlhig 
to 3:4! 3 (n. ifiao}* beJow; it b contitiucd by another hånd fur a 
few lines, and tten concludes with llin Khaldun's subscripnon frorri 
dsé end of tlie MuqaiidimtiÅ. Betweer^ foh. 11196 and one quire 
uf tlif: ttuLnu^cript hiis teen copieiJ in a la ler band on se ven aJdJ- 
tionaJ Icavcs numbered 1 1 rjy6:K to repbee a missing portion of 
tlic original. Tliis situation b indicated^ iii Arabk, ai the bo riom 
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lefl f>f ful. "Fmrrt Kere oru one qiilre h missing. VVc- titat 
God ujU re.Hture it in the origin;iL** l'htn is follnwedl hy b notation 
In Turki$lii 'In the lund^Ttting of the Igitc ^Veysi Ef- 

frndi/* the famaiis UtteWteur who liv€il fmrn l-lffi to He 

purt-hased tlie manuskript in Caim oti April 7, l5SH,a note on the 
title page iiifonn-'i us. 

I hefirst Hyleafof ihe maituijcript contaliti the Ihllowing nota¬ 
tion: . I happened to reail tlii.'i iKmkp the volunie of the 

Kkåb iit-ytihir ft iiåJtbdr ’s,'a-t-\4jam ^va-i-Barhur. ] have 

foLtiid itfiill ofinany useful note$ :md numerous itigeiiinuit okserva- 
ttom. No previous (u^ork) eoi^tELin,s as maiiy intemiing reiriarlis or 
k flo rieh n rrea-^ure-trove nf nuvels y seful note^^ "The excelleiice of 
itA coTTiposition as well as its order aiid arrangement show the 
author*5 perteet scliolar^^hip ami his pre-emlncnce over hi» con- 
temppr-aries inleaming and the rrauKiniAAUin ofkriowledge. t wrme 
tlie&e lines reBlij'trtg the great inifuirtance tif thi.^ book, as a testi- 
raony to its authoTi God giv« hiin ttse opportoniiy to enjoy it and 
smiilar ( Works), by I?] tlie Prophet und lus ÉiinUyl These Uiies were 
wrltten liy the weuk slave (nf CiotJ), Muhammad b. Yiisuf b. 
Mukiriimad al-Ufijåbi; on Saiurday, Slia bån ^4, SCvt [April tiy, 
I405fj " 

In ilie upptT left-hand cornitir of tlie tide papc appeari^ the 
fol lovving riote in Mughrihl wriijng' 

Tilis is the draft of the Minfuiidimah eif the Kifdh ff alhhilr al- 

'jirab Tlie rcinteuts Al c aliogether iktcniifir 

antl form a kind nf arristk prefi!«' li> ttire historjeaj wufk. ! ha%’e voUaEed 
and eorrettetl it No maiiiiKripi nf tlit Mnqadfiimj 2 h is imire correci ihsin 
rhifr nne. Writu^j hy the author of the work. 'Abd-ar-Hahman Itrn 
Khaldun, Gml give him styrcE9s and in Fhs kindness forgive him. 

The note is frarned Itv a gold border, the work of sorne later 
owner af tlie manuscript, ^lio haft nUit ualJed atti-ntion tn die 
aiiiogTuph of Ihu Hhaldtin in a note nf hb 

^ Cf. Ft ftabitiger, Gfxhkhh^^:hf^t}wr dttr Oxmtjrrfnf jrp, ifi^—;S*^, 

“^Tliat iSj in ctintnsi eo liiatorLual inform jtlmi bui^d Ujjtin rradition. 

** 77111 wajvnnc mmauil. Otlier bibliopbden |>mud of ihi^lr tfeisarrs made 
Kire xlw the assndatuMt value afa MS would rm be overionk«!. In iatanbnb 
for bistance. 3 MS copy of MajikiwnyhV Khiradh ( Lilifary FcyroU 

l*h. roiiiaini the ngtc nf i former owtipr or stOElrnt to the cfTw ihal 

It had hetn éUHM m the year -veiS lua^l !>y MatVid b. Mawdud b. Zengi, 
atabek nf Mniui troni l I7w to i i?^a. 
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Manasi^pis 

The iitU pnfTc vortiains Ufirt'jith-tcntury noten of sales. Scme 
concfni the Taiitaai'i familv. Jt seeins tliat Uadr-ad-din yasaii 
at-1 □nlada't, o hVmd si holar who lived from aLout i HK* to 1483 "* 
bou^ht the marniscnpt in i-W5- Hc musi have given it away wUile 
he was Miil altve, for in 147P liis son Bphå'-ad-<iin Mubammud 
purtrhascd ii from his hmihers Alimad and Vahvå. Furiiicr infor¬ 
mation abfiiJt the manusTipr mav hc gleniicd from the tille pjJgL* 
the storv of its porths.se by Weysi (Wissi) EfTendi mentiimed 
abwe, for iiistaiice One of ihe ou itcrs' notes b dated in the yenr 
l6G3/6(i. Arother, dated in l7f>5/6, is (hal ofa Mecca judge, hut 
ihcre is iii> ren.son ro Itelicve that the manusiTipt was at ihat time 
in Mecca* Tlie jttdse mav have been a resident of tsmnhul 

llic verso ofth'c title page contains the table ofeoments for tho 
«ntire work. amte (likc miinuiicripl B) mnntiscript C U nol Jividwl 
inti> two parts. At (tie top, » e tind the foUowing notation: -Com- 

pletinti of the writing nf (he hoOk- fi04 It KU /iil ..i i m ■ 

Tlnirccan he iio douln that C wa? writtiiii dimng Ihn WialduTi s 
lifetime. Uosvever, until rcrently. the problem of hother the note 
in his lianduTiting 1» genuine mav well have arvseit, for uiltil ihen 
theonlv authentic sj^irimen of Ibii Kbddunb hnTidwriting avatlahlé 
for comparison was tiie two lines In Mat;hribi handwritmp m the 
Fez aianuscript. Similarity lictween them and the^ritiiiff m C is not 
striking, aliliougit ilmre are a miuiher of points uf sumkrlty. flthir 
probahle autograpliS orihn Kliatdun trecenlly repr<vj«red hy J 
Kischel in hia Ibn hhiUiH« <ind Tamfrkfir. pp. s f,. 11. and by at- 
Tanii in his edition of the JtUi^n^gr^phy) are all u ritten m a 
EHMern hånd and are therc-fore of m hcip for cMablishiog the 
amhentich V of the note in Maghribi wr,t. ..g in C. Ilte proh mn has 
now beendccided hv H Ritter's •« pu bikat ion ot eleven lm«m 
11.11 KhaldQn's Western hamlwriting frc'id the T^dhktmk akjadjJafi 
ofhisiiupil Ibnllajar, These hnes mdubliahly are m ihe hånd 

ai thni of C Oiilv fl i^cribc %v'cll acquiimretJ mth Ihfi hJiiiliJuii fl 
handuriting. using it as a model, cmild have forged the sprnmen 
i„ t:. This. howevar, is mos. imhkcly and ..ml t|Ot h<;/onstderv^ 
seriouslv. Tlie amograph manusa-ipt ot Ibn Khitldun s 
.i/-.VftiAe«d/ (cf, p. xlv. above) is of coTTiparativelv httlehdpm ilus 
vonnec tion. ll.e script os it appears on the from the 

^ Cl H. HiUer, "AuuigTwr^^s itl lurltish iJbtisrsés^ ^ V )* 

ft!! jmi jil. tva^ 
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TrainlaiuF's SatrodiiCtiQii 


middlp jnii thc end of tfie nuitiu.'ifript reprofJucrd in the edition, is 
not strikingly sJiniljr w ihe one uied in t' or in the note publi^hcd 
bv Ritter, nor i$ it tnarkcdly ditferenr Rut it ahould I« Jioted thut 
the Litbéb sit-^fvflassai was -writtcii from fnrty-four ro fifty ycarj 
earlier timi the other two dritumejns, and iLn Khald^V signa- 
turcA definttely Jonk alike in all cases* 

The faet that Ibn Khaldnn conttfiucd usiiig fus Western haiid- 
writinfj in E|typt does not neccsaarJly di.tpose of the genuineness of 
tlic apccimcnsi in Eastem script, do not know whether [bn 
Khalduti's early edtieaiinn induded a cogrse Lij Eastern hand- 
writing, but he prolmbly used the Eastern script rnreiv, if ever, 
before he vrent to Egypt. Kowtver, it jnay have been niutli easier 
to itear dress in the Ea.^l (as Ihn Khaldun did) than to 

attempr to usc the Western script thore. Jbn Khaldun himself telb 
us '** rhflt the Western script was diflieuit for Egypttans to read; on 
one occasioti, as a bvor to *i Western poet, lie had one of the latter's 
poems transcribed in the Eastem script for prescniaiipti to Barqfiq. 
AltJiough in this case, Ihn Khaldun prcswmablv did not do the 
åctual copying hitiiself, yet it seerns almosi certairi tljat, on mnnv 
æcasionS, hc considered it advipahle lp tise the Eastcni hand- 
writing in Egypt. In partkular, when mnkiiig note-s on a copy of 
one of hi.<< imorks written in tlie Easterri script, he may have pre-- 
ferred to »se it. Tliere arc obvjøus tfacc.s of Wostejn calligraphic 
siy!e in the presumed specimetis pf Jhn Khaltlun's Eastmi hand- 
writing. esppcially in tlie forms of j and However, jf lim 
Khiildun did not have considemble previous cxpericnce iti writing 
an Eastern hånd lieforccnming w Egypt-and tliis scems douhifitl 
—ir is remarkable tliat a man past fifty siK^ceded so well in chang- 
iug iiLs accustomed style.**® It niay thus be that the presiimeid spect- 
mens of hia F.Mtem hånd wen; not w ritten l»y hlm after all. 

The test of C contains many of tiip additiun.'> and corrections 


™ l-'f ^utgfn'ngr^phy, p. 271, 

»"Cf, WlUimn VVVight (ed.), TAr Fatttfogr^phi^at F<Krnmi» of 

,M,ni^scupu isnJ hKrifUnm [Orttutai .Vm«) fLoodiup, ]8?<!-ss) pi i 
■Ilir KUfllduii/s OW7, lm«i u that Pf . M^gltiihl has trained himself to 
wrlte IR tiLc LgypTiHn TitstLjQri.'^ 

jtditihir from tbe Mu^tiin Wwt, ffjti Sayylii-Bn^nas 
(ct. tr.iU li, 71 f ; IJ, 77)^ i„|,^ever, wa* liom m Cairio. js saij 

<i> riuvcii^id a tmeuiedge of liuih the Fgvptkh iitul rhe Maghrihi script 1,. 
tf ritti yajar, dJ^Durar ul-iJmtndi, IV, eoa. Cf, also lUc hiitkdurriticu! in ilie 
aiJiuKrt[^i ^ R«! S 9 'S<i (sw Mim. defcrited bv V. Tnimtneter, 

Aa tdi Gcjtatchir drr Andiff (SriJitgsii, p. 
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ManiiSiTiftS 

ihat c*insfitutc tW later nf thc tex( of ilie Muqadtiimah. 

Most of ihtrm wcre ivritit-n liy thc writcr of (he eiitire raaiiuscript. 
Utifoftuimlclv, tliL- iiJtne of tlie ^ribc is not pi ven; hat. of toursÆ. 
he waSi a perlon otisi^r ihari Jbn Khalduti. 

How are wp to mterpret the bisterical liara just revi^rweJr Tli^ 
most liWlv i^xplajiaiioTi^ hoftcv-er, still involver 

acems lo k* folio««. Manuscripi C was copied in St>i Il+oi/al 
from an carly tcxt of tlie presamnbiy Ibti Khaldun’s 

owH copy. The additions and correelrioiis fnuiid in II wire trans- 
ferred vérhatim to C by ihc same scrilie.*” Ibn Khaldim had imll- 
cated nn ilts copv ilte year fl04 as the date «lien be liad stopped 
worUing on the '.XhqaMnah (fnr the rime being, at teast). Later 
in tlic same year, aUsfijåbi. prohahly iHc first rtwiier of C, affixed 
Ilis admiriiig nole at the lieginning of rh« work, after rcadinu tt. 

Martiscripr C was usetl in later centurics as model for other 
copie«- For exnmple. Nuru ffematiiyc S hiK «hk'h «as copied by a 
certniti Mchmet Mue/iinrade fnr 'Ali Fushd (d, 171«) and 
wllH-ll is »Uifd Rak' I jMarrh to, t7l5j, has the same 

Iflcnna at the end as C. The aame is true of tiic inanuscnpr «!iich m 
Quatremcre's editmn refmrt^d remaiiis to 

be sfcii whqtUer ihat manusenpt vas copied from our iiianuscript C 
dircctlY or indircrtly. Hie matuisenpt Kamidiye 982 ioiimins a 
note lo the effeet thal il u a-' collated «itb the Atif Kffendi manii- 
script, that is. wuh C. k a rtrtain tlåjj 'Aki^ar-Rai^-axi m 1177 
[iTCa/d t], (Cf. belo«. p. xdx ) 


MS IILisevin Celehi 7.03 in Bursa (Brussa). nris manu- 
script vvas iiored in Vnt Lut*' mnunTitt eh»iit p^rm, Its It/Wio- 
ihitiuti tif pabtik å VtvcdsioTt dit SXlt. Cttugrh ialifrnational^ 

iiti (Istanbul. p; 49. ■ntccataloRuemunber and 

the dille of rhe tnatiiiscript afe noi, Iiowgvct. coriwtly dcsignaied 
on tilis list. Dr. Ahiticd Ates first cilleJ my attention to iViis manu- 

"^^^n-he nianuscript coniains 239 folios 11 is dmed VV«lnc«lay, 
Sha'han », iFebniary ao, 1404 ]. Tlie nume of tlic scribe is 


'** Paasupts iliai ippear os iiiarBinil arlditimii* in t ir* pccisimidli' ftninj 
iiKDriwntteif in ibe lests cff A and fl. 

“ Cr. El, i.e, "‘.MI Pjsba Dtlinåd" 

“S« |i[). c f . below. ThLit MS tiaf itie nddinorn itial ippear m di* MS. 

ItagLtit’i^a UullWtinCorany (vlkrofthr »viilable MSS. Seep. sfix. below. 
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(rivtm M lljrahSnj li, Khalil ai.-S,i'd! ash-Shilt'I al-Mijri, On its 
tille psgc it lias an owntr's note daiixl in flie year SjHj |i+W5 ■'^471, 
urittt'ti by Yahyii 1i. Hiijl asb-Shåfi'1, nf the fitmoujf family of 
sthnUfs Starting early a i^tudetit a.nd bibliop1iile» lic was oiilv 
tvsetve or tliirtetn yearii nid wlnn he- wrcHc tlic miie in raanuicripE 
D. I le difid m Sse [i ♦&(»1 *** Ibn Htjjl’s noie would jvem to malif it 
pnietically eertaiu tlwt H was, indeod, wrin«ii sn and n«t a 
biter copy of ibe itiamiscript w rit len m that ycar, as mijttht wdl I« 
possihlc othcTwist. For it munt tw pointud uut thai D, dcspite ita 
date, IS Tiot an excepiionallv jjoixl nianuscript bul rnDtams a number 
of cnnissittns und a grcat ma ny o ther nicdianical mi.sT:akes. 

MiUiuw.Tipt [>t'learlv was bajnid on C, or was derivcd from thc 
arrbtftype froin which C itsdf was cufucd. This oriftin is mdicatpd, 
for inslancc. whero D insem s niuiinljigless man yaifsiiia after 
jf/rjivrJT'jAat VoT, m, p. ti8. line fl. of the l'aris edition (in thi# 
transliitinn, a:8«, 1, IP. lnJow). In C a mark after in- 

dicates that a Tnat^inal note i# tO Iw aiided ul this plat:e. Howevcr, 
mift yzKfiniti di>es not liclon^ thrre. It is to tie inserted ftfter wit- 
q,tf^ In line In (3:97, 1. 5. bebw), where tlie faet that it was 
oinilted ts inilkatwi b) another oinis#:intl mark after u.'ii-<fasJ. llie 
(iitciided nmrpml note to j^AuvrfvrtA ji|iparenily was nevvr writteii. 

Maiiuscnpt D had subseqvffJitly a mthnr cuHonS histarv The 
oripnal tidoplitm of tbe vear sotJ was frcuuently incUidcd in iater 
eopies, ajid those cnplcs wer? niistakcii for the origitwl-'"' TIujs, 
Xum Osrnaniye 3+!,*3 ha> Iweii mistaken for the maTiUsnipt of Hi Ifi, 
but acripi and peper cxclude the possibilitv thai it was wTitTen in 
die liftcenlh eenturv- In faet, its siiiubriiy to Kuni Osmaniyc 
34il4, miitiiioned almve, p, scvil, tlatr# it lii liio oarly eightemili 
century. 

AiiolhcT copv of 1) is tlu‘ Tnaiiust ript i tekiniii^lu Ali Pu^u SO/V, 
which lins Ji tlvlcaf notation to llie etfeet that it was ivrittcn i ti 
U I ^ ln(HJ/7] for line Uiu l-Kltayr Ahmad. The sKønd part uf the 
majiuscripr Uldet Kifendi *>17 ia likewiiie a copy itf 1). 

E (<)J MS. Ahmot Ht, 30'tS, Vot, t. Tlie maiiunrript contains 2,97 
folioN. It is not ikteJ but ha# un !>WTit:r'‘a nfpte of ihe y«ir HlW 

*" l'f ii-Siiktiawi, al-ldmi', X, il52-å4, 

'• 'llit^ (Jepeudencc of diliér MSS oii TJ can ejsilv béetireked wiih the 1 wlp 
of ilie niDw^iuns in O, nn, fur iiistuiice, tlie ptssa^e from a:4aD (n 1649) to 
#;4et) (ii, ltii*o)p k‘ln«r. 
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MmnscnpU 

[l4li/l<Jl in thc Tiunit: ni nttc Mul^aiiimad II Abd-ar-Habinan ad- 
IJtåi'ib, Ctmswiucnily, it musiT h.ive luieii wrinty,! in nr twlore that 
ycar, The nianustript is impurtaiii Ixtause (apart from ihe Isisit; 
tcxt of C) it is the oiily old tnanuscript available ihat contains sii 
early fortn of the text of tlie Sfiiq^dtiimitk^ 

AtiDthfir volumc founcl uritler ihe sanie Ciialo^e Tinini»er cofi- 
tains Ibi Kiialdiin's [wrsonal copy of the It Mr i.* 

written out by lim jiUFiikhkliår (tf. al»o^'e, p xciii). Howevtr. tf 
mv iDCniorV ilæs not dcceive trtc, nmituscript LI is in a diHtrtnt 
hond. 

(7) MS, Halet Effendi filT consists oftwo parts, b 235 and 161 
folios, respectively. l'ht sccvTfid part Iwi alrcady been tn^tiooed as 
a copy uf D. Tli« fiist part. iMwevcr. dates hack to the filtitciilh 
rentury. El has an owner's nuic iti the nfltiw; »f a Mnharamad b, 
Muhanimad b. al-^^tvsawi (?), 853 [l449l 


(ft) MS. Ragilt Paja £>7B comaihs foliOi- H «f recent 
date, no earlier timn the eafly eighteciuh centurr. The note of a 
reader who iried to coliate .'uui correcl ti«: inanuscript is ilaied in 
T 1 I 153 Ijt*o/ 41J. One of the margtual notes in the maniucnpt 
refers to thø commentator of Malik's A/aw-J/fJ . 'vho 

died in 1 122 IlTIO)- , . , 

Tflis mariLsrript. the TEXt of wimdi has vet lo be snidicd, <s 
imerestinir L« 5 oitsc it contaim oin^si«md tnargina] notes origmat- 
i«g frottin maim^eripi -ritten by a emam aU^aiarJ. ^™fd by 
tum to have been eopie.1 from '’the origmpl niaiiHsrnpt. Hiis 
gatari cvtdently -as the Abif .^Salål, Muhammad f' 

Qatar! wlio -rote the manuscript Nuni O^mamye StWfl, dated 
Monday. Dhu l-ga'dah 1-W lO&a IMarch la/u. lf? 72 l. In anoiher 
Nur,I dsmaniye msmiscript, StxJ5, tvhich the same acril^ nmsliL^tl 
un Soiulav. Dhh Uga-dal, 30. 1101 [S<>pteml«!r 4( 1}. he -as 

ac.scribeU im imam and preaeher of the Jåmi al-'W,aiir {Mosciue 
of ihe Watilr) ’m the Uorder City of Julda. However. tlicro 

is no liirtlier infomiatior, afrjut "the original manuftcnpi that 
al-Qatart elaim«! lo have ustd. Judging from such passages as 
those’helo-. p. 122 (n. at«! p. 230 (o. U cannot have 

heen C. uidess In its present State C has not p.;e*mcd ul ti,c 
inserted slips it or».‘e 

—^rr7t-T^irs';^,id«cri(7ti to Iti* rdltioi, of d’" pp. (0 f, 
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EDITtOHS 

Editions of the Mnifaddimiih ji* fiinneraus as mnniiiicripta. T\\e 
^\'r^rk b s tud i cd in the »chools and colleges o f the Arub cotintri cs . 
At least in fceent vear-j. it scema thal cÆch waf produces □ new 
reprint of ilic tcxt» but of tlicsc i^ditlons are wortliless. A 
consuntly iivnreasin]^ numli^r of tnisprints disfigures thein. It 
would he reaBsuring, though nol pyrtkuUrly uistructivc, to rcviciv 
uU the^e editions and iiivestigat& ihcir interdependciijcc. Since 1 
tiyve been unahlc to do this* my remarks are restirictcd to sueU 
observations as 1 can makt abciut editions in my private posae^s^ion. 
llie rare Farb edition is not si mon g these but isp of course, well 
repreaented Ln the greai libraries^ 

Pubbeation and trartuktion of small portions of the MnqaJdiTmh 
befbre are associated witli suteh name^ as Hammcr- 

T'orgstall. and Sil vestre de Sacy. Today* their works have little 
more ihaii blbliographicaJ interest, and full listing may^ therefore, 
be reserved as a task for the compiler i>f ibe coinplete blldiograpby 
of Ibn Kbaldiin, wbich has been needcil for so long^ In tUe me 4 tv 
lime, dc Slane“5 observations, in the intr oduet ion to his transktiim 
of the Muqdddemiih (Vol. i, pp. i;xv-c5tvi —seep, evhi^ btlow), and 
tlioye by Gh GabrieU (see note 1 lU. above) sulSoe, Cf. now W. J. 
Eiseb^rs bibUdgrapby. pp. 483 fE of VoL 5, below, as wcU as 
the one by H, Pérfes in Studi oricrfialhiici in aiiori? di CihrgiQ Leid 
D^llit (Liotne, 1956), 11, 30^9. 

(1) TSie first complcie sdiokrly European edition nf the 
AtmjaddiTmik was bnnight out by Etieune Marc QuaErtnii.Te in 
Paris in 1^58, under the title af Pmlégomhi^x d^Ehn-KhaLkfUA. It 
wa-s priiitcd by Finnin Didoi Frires in three volumes, fignriiig as 
Volumes xvt, xvii, and xvin of the ti Exiriiåh tks 

scfiis dt Li Bibtiofhhiui pubt isbed by the Avadémie 

des Inscriptions et BcUeb-Ljitrcia. QuMtrcmfcre had died only thv 
year bofore at the age of scveniv-ftvc, regretted as a sobobr of 
great merits but also, it seems, one wlio w-as at oiids witb hiJi 
col len gues and with die xvorld ln gciierab 

IJuatremFre did nol live to publish 4ti introdiictitin to hi.s edi- 
iioin According to W. M, de Siane, ihe Fréucli tninsbitor of iVie 
MuijuJdimiih, £)uatrB*mere bas<^ lila texl on tbur maitusiTipls, pi es- 
tTitly located as follmis. Qua tre mire's manuncript A, dated il-H3 


EJlthiJS 


ti733], is in thc BibliothtqBe Nationalt, catalngui^d Jis No l.'5a+ 
of ilic Arabic inottus^^Tipts^ MS, B. daiftl 1131 iti IMiinich 

as No. S73 iti Aumm-'sCitalogue.^” MS. C, a cojjy rnJtie iii I ^35./ 36 
of thp Daiiiatl Ibrahim mamiscripl rtfcrnhJi to above (pp. xcii.) 
by tlie letter A, b now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, catalogued 
a.s No. 1317. MS. D, the oldest iiiaiiiiscn|n among: the four lisctl 
hv Qnatremcrt- and ilatt^d l(W7 [J6.Sfl/57l, b No. 3136 among tlic 
Ara bio mainiscnpts of thc Biblioth^tlUf^ Natiotiale.^^ 

On the surfaec, rhe tnanuscript basis of Quaircmcre’s edition 
seeim rather sbaky. bl ow c ver. Quatromere was fonunate in being 
able to use a wjpy oi the oldesi extant nianu.>Jcrlpt (our A), which, 
appareiitlv, waa vei^ rcliable. Hi.* gooJ fortune extended, llirtber, 
in titat atnong hts trtanuscripis he discovered thu last and tiiosr 
complete tcxt of ibe AfutjitJdim.ik as it came from Ibn Khaldun's 
pen. Tlms, he was able to offer tti hi.s edition a good tatmplete 
tcxi. The only exrepiion tn this smemt-iit concenis s orne particii- 
larlT dlfRcuU passages such as tlie ptieins at the end of the MuqjJ- 
tlirmih, wherc QuatretiiÉre^s (.'dition fails ns coniplcteiy. Tliat Ina 
edition indudes a good number of mincir misprinis may 1te iilamcd, 
in part, on thc faet tb at the printiitg firm choscti by Quatrediére 
did not spcHjializc in printing tong Arabic texts. Wowever, fenf 
prititcd editioiti of .Arabic texts are free trom tnisprints. Ilte mis- 
prims in Quatrein5:re’s editimi. ihougli nunieix»iis, do nm amount to 
iiiudi as 3 major shorteomingof his edition. The prinripal rcproadi 
to I.G Vakl Ugahist him is thai hc neglected to indicaie textiinl dif- 
Ici'ciitNTS and variant readingji among bis maiiuscripts, as accuratcly 
and careailly as we could wisli. 'niesc mav liave seeiticd of small 
importance to him, aud they often arc; howevcT, [lu made it dif- 
fiailt for latcr scholars to judge the qnaliiy of his w ork coTTei tly. 

As a matter nf fart, Quairemérc's edition Itas oticn been m»- 
Ugned imfiiirly, and still U umlervalued at the present time. The 

•“Tlie MS lietcingcd to tiiiatmn^Te ppFsunills; Jiis large libran- wi* 
ittjuiml liy tlic iliKii Hing ef Havjuia for his library in Mumch. 

Nu es+ of \Tiitii:r '3 cmatojiue cemtains ;i very fcw ejH.cr(it* fnim »if 
Stnifieelv wmugh. Anmer miiarks llui ihh Mii agrees witb 
Vuatreniere s MS, A. For ilit jieSAiinlity tJiai quaireinerv 3 A is a copy of 
ihr .Atif Ftfimli MS. C, see p. s«ii, tttxive. 

>“ cr. I’ Hhjdii't Oifaif^pmr anihtt Jri »otp^lta acqttiitiinm 

H-ans, I&S3). Ofeourse. this MS iio jcquifillioo, bul in de Stune s 
cjiiitoEue nf tJii- Arabk MSS in Paris It was mehlioncj antv in ihe Tahlc dc 
CijTKordancui as No. 7+2 f-cOTTtsponding lo No. fi07ij of ihe liindwniien 
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editor's in Indicuting nijjiu<t(.TipL ^‘arbnU i? purf nfthc 

reaiuji TIil- obvinus faet thai the mstm^irripH ustiJ wiTt uf rtxenl 
dato liat aht) aruu^cd mbirusft. Hcswrt'er, it »hould Ij« stat ed 
liluntly that mudj oF tlw unfair ireatmcnt meted out to Quatre- 
m^rc's Work must f«? hjd at th« dtwr oi M'iUiatn MaeGuckiii de 
Slunc, tiic KrefU il tran.’dator etf tli* Muqaddimdk. With an luiusunl 
[H'ttincas, Mft’li; aiv lictrays sinnc persona! irrudjre, de SI ane went éso 
tar as to note even the most miiior and obvlous mtsptirrts in 
CJiiatrtrmére's edition, and treated theni aa miijor, daminng bluii- 
ders in the fcnitnoies To his rrunslittion. He lefl iio doubtas to how 
pfjorly lie regarded (^uatreinÉre's ^vo^k. and de S!ane was sup- 
ported iti tlus view by Dozy, wha wroic au mtluential revlew of 
tlw? trcuiilation. In liis review, R. Dgiy bru^hed Quatretnlre's 
edition aside as a prndiiet oftlie srholar's serrility. Bclwten them, 
de Siane jnd Dozy set tlie stage for an unfriciidly retLcptuiii of 
ijuatremfere's work. Itlias been more for tlusTcasoii, tban for tinv 
more ^olidly has«l onc, tluit iloulits i^ntevming the qua lity of 
quauretnerr'« text have twen voked and demands for a new cdiiinu 
raised. White .1 new edition wil! mean q gneat step forward, k 
will not expose niajor factual defwts 111 Quatremére’fl test. 

(‘21 \\1iik' (Juatreméreb vditinn wis still in press, an Kgj'jdiatt 
ediiion of the Mu<futidfmn& appeared, "wllich had been prinred ai 
Rulaq neor tTairo. KinUhod tn ^alar. !37+ iScptcmbcr/Octobcr. 
iBSTl, it WPS prutted in u very large format and suoreedtd in 
compres^ing the tmiire test t:i si« pages, The editor was Nasr 
al-Håriiii (d. IS7+),’" tin Egyptisn schobr of ronsidcridile merit- 
Ahhnugh it was iritendcd to funti the firsi volume of a Lumplete 
edition of tlie Vftar, oiily die Jllurjudiiittiah was published at this 
time. 

To jitdge by oocasiojia] marginal notes, aUHurint apparently 
used Twq moniiscripia. whidi he ciilltxl tlie Fez and tlie Tuni/t 
matiLisiTipts. Ofeourae, diere is noeonsistent indication of variant 
rejidhigs, Al-Haniil ofteti correct«! tlu? text pccoitlmg to his own 
iudgmefit, a faet dc Shiiie notet! in tlic introductitm to his translu- 
don (pp, cix f,}, Indeed, it scems tliat m practicaUv ail imtancc.s 
where the IJiilaq edition diverpes from the tiianustTijUA tliat have 
lonie to niy attention, we have to rtekori widi free conrctioiis by 
the editor. Sontetmies his text gives the Impression of bcuig su- 
perior, but this superiority lacks documcritary conftrmatitiii. Only 
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in a fi’W a*, for instancv, li:£35 and S:+-Wf (n. iSiajj 

Iicinw, do we BthI indisputahle initimccs i>f a suiierior text in the 
edition. 'ITiusj the tcxi of the Bula<[ edittoji iruv luiitallv lu? 
diftreganled cven »here it is terapting to rely «in its Inih fadlmr. 
Final Juilgmetii on it, liowevw, sliould be posrptuierl until tlie cn- 
tire maiiuscripT et'idcnce has thomuglily investiipttenl. 

ITowever. Bubq has 5ome iniportince nf its own by vime of 
tUe faiTi thai it provldes tlw earliest tcxi of lUe Mftqaddimah pres- 
emly availuUk in primed form, with the fewesi number of the 
aiithor's larer correttions and addiiiojis. The Tunii nninowrript 
prcsGTvcs Ibn Khalduii*s origtnal dedication in the Haf^iJ mier. 
iTe Fez fimnuMript appears to gt> bark to Ibn Khildiin s donation 
copy (seo pp. xt?i fT. alwive). In llitso respects the Bultu] oditioii 
supplements tlic Paris edition which represents a mueh. later itage 
ijfthe tcxt of Uw 

(s) Ten years iater. in ISS4 [iSfiT us), the coinplote resr of 
the ' thiir wjjs pLthlsshi?d in llNlatf in seveu volumes. Tlie tu sr 
votume eontains the MinfudtlftTfiik in 3S4 pages, lin? texi is idenri- 
cal with thal publisiied prevjoiisly and evtai retains al-Hurmi's 
notea. Huwevcr, it trtay lie noted thai in tlic ehapcer on letter 
magic, tlie nt'W i^lition contaiiis the magiiial table bctWMii pp. 43S 
and 437, aiwl somo of the nwterial im ttiagic thiit had lieen om i tt ed 
from the firm test (pp. 235-575- So fir as the (^uaUty of the 

lext of the rest of iJie 'Ibar h fontcmed, it clearly leaves timch to 
hc dc3trcd .*“ 

(4) AU tater Oricntnl reprmls, so far as I know. are lia^ upon 
the Bulaq tcxt aiui lake Jio cognizance of the Faris edition. One 
very suix'easliit reprint of this sejrt was undertaken in Beirut tn 
1873 (and puliUshed early in i88o). 1 have befnre me a socoml, 

iilentieai edition of the year 1HH6. 

Tlie tftfmicully yvry □nibitLous proiret of piiblishing a ftilly 


■“ Kor partial editions iJid trn(islatimiJ wf stvtlons cf die Vfcar wthrr tluiii 
the cf, Gdl,, sl45; SajifiL, II. 34® t- ■ j , i., 

A Hirieurtintire af ragea nf de Shu« * edluun of tlie Ilislcart dfj fcrWrrj, 
hb tnuialariw. of it, ami Vuls, VI aml VU af (he BiiUq oVltuwi, Has btefi 
vid«l liv G, Go-titieli iii Haiita dndJ mmioU, X (liHii), A 

repririi of de Klane’s tnuukirion uf die dJ!^ \vftS muiertaken 

muler the <«Jitt!n'moii ofP. Casaiuwa (Paris, ipad, 1^37, and I934j, but did 
not *ru bevond Vol. nr. Trie paidnBiion of ihe ntpriiii U rhi aitw us that oF 
itw nrst cdiimii. (Val TV was pabjistied In Paris m lOW, ^Itboot tJ.c 

hihlincrniphY nrigitiiill.y liminisifd-) i 11 - i, 

Vf, ftirtlter, O. A. Maduiilo, "La hisryrio dr los thidos segfln Inn JoMiiri, 
tn tW/fmoi Jt Iliiiiiritl dt Kj/Jaffa ( Hof tins Air*:s). I K (liKHi, 
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\(>calized edition of tlie Afutinfhhjn^h, m jtsum sph^ildrutn^ waR ako 
urnimah^m Heirui.i« t have bt f»rc me o piMJionuN.'hanical n-pro- 
dneufln of the vocalized Bctrut edition. Tliij rt-podui-tLon wa^ mit 
together in the iVinting Ikmae nf Mulmtnmad in Cairo 

and dihough it h not dated, ir must be almut twentv to tiveutv-fivL- 
years uid The "puhl ishor" does not indicate the o rigin øf hH 
text hut States on the title page thaf ho « reserving n|] rights 
for lumsetf and that his edition lias tifon checked hy a coinmittee 
of schokrs agaimt a iiumber of rnatrascriptsj 

m long diapter on letter niagie w omitted in mv copv. a. 
«re aU the long dialect poems and soiae øf di« muuiMaiail and 
siytf/s at the close of the Muifat^Jimuh. In addition, the vøcaJwed 
cejtt IS slightly censored, omitting comments that appear to retlecr 
adverwly iipon Christiamty (p. ^eo and 3;b2, belyw), a« well as 
remarkfi dealmg with sesual matters (2:2^5. below), The dilhcult 
cvhausting task of vocalizing the entire tc:Et of the 
t/ifnoA lias beeii fairly succtssfidly exeeutcd. However, ihe tesi as 
auch IS unusually poor. shot through wtth niistakes and marred hv 
omia^sionSp 

There are many other Egyptian reprints of the MuqaddimdA. 
Some of ihese do not foUow the Beinjt edition, but the Koko tcxt, 
lu this way eiich ]m perpetunted itself iti successive reprim edi¬ 
tions marked by imTcasing numbers ofmistakes. ] have liefore mo 
editions olTsai Iif> 09 ] and I34ft [sMo], as well as onc very rax-nt 
rcprint of the Beinit tcxt, iindated but printed In Cairo, tlint i» an 
e-speeially outTageous insult to the noble art nf printing. 

(S) Some editions of brief excerpts of the Afwjaddmuft an* men- 

tioned hdow, p. cis. See iiLso footnote s\ to tbn Khaldun's 
mtmdiictioji. 

fe) llie plana of at-yaiijf for a erirical edition of the Muipiiidi- 
inah were tnentioned almvc, p. Ixxxix. ^ 


5 ^ Cl K A P U A L G H U wn I Q p I" IITEST 


^fore passing on to the translations, a word mav be said ohout 
the gmdual growrh of the test oi the MuqaddLah, From the 


«1«X. ^ test apjicareiJ simLiltaTjcfluslv isith die unvocaliied 

Tteinii edim,n tJDwc.er, Oal.ridi, ,i(„ aians ttia. vS 

cdiiiuo uppf^jrcd in 1900 . 





(f/QU-'M t>f ihe Tf tt 

availublc cvidoncc. as prtsentcd in thc preradingf pa^cs, il is i'ns* 
»ible (o driiw tlic 1‘flUuvi‘iiig picturt uf histon' of ihe tcxi in 
Itm Klialiiiin’s Wiidi. 

Ibn Khaldun himsclf inffitnis ii& thiii lie wrate the Mvtftidtiimiih 
durtjig a pcrioJ of Bvc inomhs cnding in the ruiddle of the yrttr 
773 iNovejtilJcr, 1377]; »c« 3 : 4 SO, bclow. Tie was far from any 
Inrgc library, and hud to rely litrgely on his memory and notes. 
He then weiii to Tunis, ivtiere he had access lo the IkjoIis he Tieeded 
to consult, and tUere lie tinislicd the eniire Hiffery. He presented a 
copv to the yafsid l-'Abhis of Tunis (1370—It is 

possible that one of tlie msifiuseript.t on which tlie Bulat^ edition 
tvas baaed contains this oldesi text. fint none of tlie avnilable 
manuscriplft or editions Itas it, The carllest texts at present av ail- 
able »re those of the Bulat| edition and inanuscript E, but smoe 
thev aircadv contain itidicationH ot Ibn Khalduii S stav in £g>pt, 
thev tan be nfi earlicr than 13B5. 

’lbn Khaldim's habit of coiTectm|r and expanding the 
continued wbik he was in Egypt In one partieukr case it is 
espresslv stated that Ibn Khaldiin tcctiired qii tlie ^Ittt^nddiiniih in 
Ej»ypt.'“ Ile probabiy devoted more time to his worls when be 
was out of offiv’O (lian when he was jiidge. but he never censed 
Trving to improve tlte jyiwittdtiiinsih or Loliecting additional ma- 
lerifll for ii, even when in oRice.*“ He was constontly reading 
pertinent niaterial and even had EgypT'^T Bed o uh is recite jMciry 
to him (S:4SS f-, helow). But it seema that, primarily. the Tnaterial 
for his additions ajid eorrectioitfi derivej Irom his lectmes on ihe 
Mnqaddmah und other subjects, 1'iiia woiild expkin why the 
sections dealing vvith traditions and jiukprudenci-—aubjccts on 
whiirh he Icctured ex officio and in which lus students were prsv 
fessionully iiiierestcd—show the most Ejumerous traces of krger 
and stnalt^r revi^ioiis. 

It would wronp to considt^r the successive t>f ihc 

t€xt of tlie Mwiiiddimitk as "recenHions*’ in the proper sensu of the 
term. For instatice, Ibn Kbaldun never changed the passages wltere 
hc speaks ofliirnseffas still Iwing k the Maghrib- Hk additions 
and corrections were iotted dowii unaystemaiically In a long- 


See p, Ivii, above, 

Cf. A HNitry i>J Wstf^yj^rnfhy, fi cjiaottlkg 

iiWJnr/', VIII, 53a. 

See p, evij bclow. 





Trsmiatfir't IntfvJuLtivn 


drawii-Dut proces*, mucb 33 a modem aiithor mi^ht adJ notes i tt 
the margins oi' his puhl’tshctl vvorlts, 

[hil Khaldiin's correctiims rcctify obvloiLs misiakcs comuiitted 
esrlicr, as, for insiance, m his treatmeiit of thé division t>f t!ie tarth 
»ito zcites (pp. til ff,, belovv). Or, in ihe ciisc oft|mjtations, thtty 
stipply a better icxi: ohtainct! with tlie lidp «f some new souret; 
an txample is TdhLr's EpistU lo Itis setnJ« Um Kiialililii had alrtad v 
corrocied his ori^nal quotaiiati from Ibn al-Atlitr wiih rht hdp lif 
at-Tahari by the time A ivas wriiten. and C still pre5Crve,s the 
tiiarginnl corrections wliicii latcr copyists entered in the body of 
the text- 


The table of cemtønts at the begiiming of tlie work, whicli 
treats the Miiqaddima/i as an independent work,“’ musl nortethelcas 
have been added by tlie author at an early stage, for it appears 
atready in A. Ibn [ilialdiirf also adds tjuDtations from works he has 
tome across in fiirther reading, aa a sort of aftenliought. Or, he 
e.spantls and changus the test. becaust it no longer scems to ex- 
presjs adci^uately or fnlly the idtas he has in mind. A ntinor 
inatance of this kind of corrertmn (or revision) tan be fourid in a 
passage where Ibn Khaldgn thought it advlsable to tone down a 
sirong expresfiion of monisric tnystidsm Cfl;S98, beluw), Tlie 
most proiiiitient emendations in the text of ihe worh pre of tilis 
kind. although there are (mt a great manv of them. An outstandiiig 
psamplo of Ehii KKaldun's coiiccm fur clear exprcsslon is ttie very 
emisiderable enlargeinent of his imroductory remarks to the sixtii 
rhapicr, doaling svith ihc Sciences (Stii | (f, tielow), llic car- 
liest tcxt in which tlie estpatidcd version oceurs is manu-icripi C, 
ao it musl liave enten-d the test of the Iwiivecn is .97 

anxt l+ti 2 , This intervnl niay perhaps be furtlier rcfitricted to tlie 
perind bcTween [397 and 1390, Sxvaimv Ibn HHaldun waa there- 
after extrcmely b«sy ivith ofikial diities, Hmvever, it shonld tiot 
Ih: forgottPfl lliat, cveii while on official business, Ibn Khaldun 
faund time to study, In faet, the last-dated entry in ihe 
dimah refers 10 rending atxomplisited doring his stav in Damascu.s 
ir. the spring of fiOfi [i4wl and lie foiind time to 

imert the note ije.snng npoti it in inanuscripr C. 

A lattT atiige, the latesr we know nf, in'fiu-t, Is rcprcscnttd hv 
the Bnrsa manus, ript D of SOO |m^^] |t shows thar !hii Khaldun 


’ S«c pp. Isx IT. above, and 


3.« (T,, 






PiYirjtutr 


W .15 Still workiilg on his Jioak Two ycafn llefo^E^ hU deatli, CJiæt- 
actcriAtic of tlils stapc in tbc rfevelopmetit of the ttKt nf the 
Muqaddimah v-as his ri^pKeinent of a distich near tbe end wirh 
anuther very beamiful am (3:478, bfdtiw). Jt slmws that Ibn 
Khaldun rctained his fine approbation of poiMry up m u tinie ot ilfe 
when many men. und espocially men of afftiirs, nr» longer give niuch 
tlioijghi to 

'iliat most of Ibn Khaldiln's additiww and corrections werc in- 
corporatfd Into tiie lK»dy of thc text in lim manusalpts writtcn 
during Uis lifctiine is sfiowm bv tnanuscripi D- 'Hiis process did 
not always come oirwithout mUliaps. as a striking axaniple below 
(pp. Sffil f*) indicntes. 

In general, h is possible to show at what stage m the tesitiial 
history nf thc Muijitildimib alroost any addition or com-ction was 
made V Ibn Kiialdiln. L'ndoubtedly, if a mnniiscript of ih« pre- 
ligvptian ‘ recension" of ihc work were to become avadable, siili 
^ tater præcision would be attained. Th^ hi story of the tcTit of die 
MutfiiiitUnuih offers a dassiod CTiainple of how an atithnr's variant 
readings origTnntC and how tliey Influence tl<c traditional appear- 
aiK.'4^ of Itis work. 


^ . F It E Y I o U T H A N s L A T Kl N' s 

(I) ilie tirst complcte tmnslaiion of ihe MutiuMmidt ever put> 
UsUikI was a Tilfkisll version, In the yitat' ! '80 Piriz.ide tlnendi 
TraiiabU'd thc Muqaddim^h from the begiiining 
through thc fifth chapter 'l'Uis Turkish tc^t tvns published ,n 
Cairo in IS75 [1853],*“ in a Vnhographed edition of £.[. pages m 
large fomut; llw translation epded on p. 522* On the rem^ung 
pages, the work was completed hy a reproduetton ^^^rabic 
texr based on the first edition. A few pages oa Ibn Khaldun s 

« For the ’ tbitr, thc latpsi date to I* foumi in itie BiiH leXT le 7JKi [i alMl; 
cf 'fiwr V «0«} VI, 9- Ttie Bubfl of Viwr. VI, 400, tvfcfs to d« yesr 

Rivirs 7WS, ti wouM. however, frem probaMe dtat MSS of tte fl«r t.ith 

actrlltlons^ * la^r Cts^hk/ttmlimUr dtr OimOHtii, pp, 389 f,. 

an edition (lla£q,’, 974 ) of S 48 pp. I have rwjl^^aJé 

M, 7.iada «ftr» to . Turk^di ivtiosa) 

fuii 








life fiérve lA iiitrfid.urtion, rtMTi|iik'4:l by Alirriii Jt^vdri F-ffl^ridlp Utur 
Pasha (l8"32-0S], llie huQT abo tnansbicd thi? rcmuui^nir sixtb 
chppt^T of the Miiq*iddwiiih, whlch was publishfd in htajibLll in 
1977 [l 8fi0/fil]/'^ acx'otTipiiiiicd hy copious expiiinatory notes. 

( 2 ) A eomplete Frcncli translation^ ander thv title nf Fr^ilf- 
gom^nes histoTiqu^s d' Ibif Kkdldotin, wa^ publi^sb^rd by VVilUpiti Mao 
Guekin de Slune t>n the h-^\$ of Quatremere^ editiuEi and wiih 
corrspariaon of die Pnris marnjwrripts by Quatrernore, the firsT 
Bulaq ciiirioD, and rhe "rurldsh translation (in part) THe three 
volumes appe^^red in Paris in the ycars 101^2, and iMns, as 

Vol«. %ix trt K%i of the tt Eifniiii tks mtinu^^Us dt Ij 

HiblmfMqut ImpériiiU. 

De Siane did an alto^cther admirable job ofpresciidrig a htghlv 
teudable arsd^ in the main, aceurato translution of die ivork- The 
*TreEHloni'" oflils versjan lias often been iinjiisdy censared. hr it 
was iruemiomb und a*‘fr£e” traiisbiTion is pcrfealy legitimaTe for 
a vvork uith the stylL^tie character id the MuqaddiffiaA. Thcre ure 
net: u s ional mt s takes uf translatEon^ some of tlleni tflusesd hy the 
dilRcirtty of the subject matter rnd die hingaa^er otheri of a sort 
thal might tasily have betm avoided. Explanator^^ footnoies are 
sparse+ aitd de Slane usaallv did noi bodier lo Indicate the sources 
for his statoments. However, the concliulmg words of R, Dmy'^ 
revkw of de Slanc^s tvoik still siantl; "'Rarely Iioa so difficult a 
book lieen transbied sti well/" ^ 

A photoTnLi.TliankEd reproduciion of de Slane's translation u as 
puhbslied in Paris in l£J3 I—3&, with a brief prefacc l>y G. BoutlioaL 
]mpi>rtant correedons to ihe trajtsUtiori ivtre prnvtded by R, Dozv 
in the review by him whkh appeared in Jfiunidl XIV«^ 

(I wefj)* 1B. More rccenity, a namber of valimble correctiuits 
wei^e pubtishod hy A. UomUaei,' PoAllllc alla rradirjiione De Slane 
della MuqudiilmtiA iU Jbn yaldåiu ‘ in .Anmii dfU'htiiuiø Uni- 
TtrsHariu Oric^tait di s.s. Ilt (|£|4^?), 

For muny years after the publLcatioii ty{ dtr SluiÆ^s transktlitm, 
sirhoiara, almost to a man. rebed im it for tlieir fiufnatlonn from the 
^fliqaddimiih. The ocoisionnl exceptlons bu ve l>een nnt^d in 

Acctjrding to Biibingur, this ia iht iliird uf a iitjinpSctc cdiiinn 

of ilicTurkEsh minslaTion, twgun in 1^75 ti Sis/s^l I am Cuciliiir univ trith 
tbe valiJiin? ctmEHiTiing the Awh dupfer I or rlie work oii tJie *lhar t>y 
"Abil-AULlidf5iih|)i Paflhii(lSlR-iSHid*imbli!,liLdm tnl^nhUln li?76ftH5s^/ 
aol, cf. bahiTij^er. pp. 3!>å-70. 

In Jourmti X-IV® ( 
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Thi Transhiiion 


nutes tt» this traiifibtioti ix tlic ippropriate pi-^sa^rcs, Only iii recent 
vears have fi'esh translations of comparatively large sections of the 
MwjiidJimaÅ Legun to be made.’** 

(») lii F.ngiish. tiiwe are a few brief passages in R. A- Nictiol- 
son, TriiftiltUhiti of EMtfrH Poitry ixntl Prnif (Camliridgef 19S9). 
Itecently, a rather large selection tif brief excerpts svas puhUshird 
b\ C l iarks [ssawt, under die itile o f-du Arab Philosophy s/Hisitsry 
(Ijondon, 

(4) line Iwolt by Erwin flosentlial, entitled Ihn Kkatditns 
Getlanken vbef St4Ht (Miniich and Berlin^ iSSU), consista 
Ltrgelv of excerpt''* from tlie jVfwi/utfrf/fliyA* in Oerntiin translation. 
t\ large vdlutne of selectiotia in German translation was publisttcd 
by A. Sttiiminei in TilbingTn in la^l, under die title of Ihn Ouit- 
tluit'. .>lvsgexvihltt '»dhvfindtt am dfr Tnu^addifim. 

{ 3) A short .■tclcction of Anibic passages wiih accompanying 
Freiich translation wa* publislied by G. Surdon and L. Bercher 
under the title of R^cmil de textei de socititagtf et de droit public 
mmulmort itittlenm dans Vi.f 'PntféffomFne$" d'thn Rkaldoun, “Bil> 
lioihtf 4 ue dt rinsiitut d'Emdes SHpéricures Ishmiques d*AlgtT," 
No, H .tipiers, 103l}. The tniiislator-t prnfesi* ihctr pctrticubr 
coiK-em flir hringiiip out the bpsically juridical ftavor ot Ihn Kiiab 
dun s U'rmiiiiilogy. 

S THf l’RRSEST TKANSLATTON’ 

A worh Sliih as tlie Mtniiiddåmah. modem In thought ye« alicn m 
language and stvlc, mav he presented to ihc modent resder in one 
of three wavs, U tiiay i>e translaied as lUtnilly ns die second Itm- 
gucige permits. 11«: translator may go liirther and use moHcrn 
phmeokigy and sri-k Gr, finally, the worlt may be rccast and 
given The form it svould huve Iml it bceti whrten by a ronteraporan' 
uuthor in the second language. 

Ifa trunsbiion k lo impress the modern rcadi-r with the hiU 
wnrcli and fiignificance oftiie original, ihe laJt-mefiiiciiM.d approach 
would SMmtn be thi- ideal one, Ucalking this. scliolars have frt- 
c[uetiLly ciioseu to puhlish selerled aitd reatrangfid passages oi the 
MiiUitddimaL However, a complcte rcwriting ifi ihw maiuicr, be- 
rides heing liardly procticable. would abnost neersserily proiluee a 


For early parEiaJ translaiioin, src e. abave. 








subjoctivc interpretation of tlie \fuqsi*Mimdh^ aiij tjiereby niijstture 
[hn Khiililuif^ thouj^tU- 

Tht $ernnci apprrjach lo tfLittslaElon wus wh,il de Slane at- 
lempted^ Ir, too* ha# pitfalls^ Oite is ihe danper of disroning ilie 
;mthor"!s idt^as by motlemii^mg thmm, suid ttiereby attribLiting to 
him ihcHights tliiit were utterly fbndgti to hiin. Moreoviir* a uork 
dealing with o great variety of subjects^ and the Muqiijdimijh is 
certaiiily such a work, depends ta a great extent in its fomial and 
Intellectyal organization upon tlie threads of assocLatioji ihaE the 
auihar's partkubir tcrmmology and vvay ofcxpression providc. 

Tlie drawback of any completely literal tramlation is obvioiis; 
U may easi[y be incomprchensible to tise general readej'. Furllier, 
a Utcnd (ranslanoi^ i>fteri citilndy perverta tbe literary characrér 
of the origiriitl. It b transriirmed from a literary prodLict wsitig the 
normal and acceptod (anm of its o^vn language mio a work ren- 
Jered stramed and unnatural by not cooforming to tiie style of thc 
bnguage into vwiikh it Wiu* rran^ikted. 

'rhe pre?fetit traiii^loTion was begiin in the hciief ihiit a mixture 
of ihc 1 item I and modemi/nig types of rendering wouM producc 
the most oCT:optable result. Yet, it must bc confessod ihat with caeh 
aiiticessive revisittfip tlie tnmRlatnr has felt an irrésisiible urge to 
foUow ever more faiibfidiy rhe lingtiislie form of tht original. 

The literalness of the preseni version is intc.nded lo rcduce to a 
miEiicniim Hie amisunt «f intiTpretalion cilways liccessary bi atiy 
translation. Ilve reader uiifamiliar wirh the .'\r;ihic onginnl uiiglir 
to Ue encuml>efed by mtjre ihan an unavnidal^lc rniiiimurn of 
subjective interpretation MoreL>ver+ Sbn Hhaldiiii'a pameulor 
tcrminology^ wbtcti lie evolved with grfiat patns for his "new så- 
ence," hiid to be preserved xix far as posstble; tu norne tlegr^-e, 
i! mufti IfMive impreK.^ed lus contemjioniry reaflers as (inusuiiL 
Thrrefore, at teast the autstaiHiing terms, such ^ 'ummn, 'asitbhiåh^ 
Imdmrah, svere preserved Ln die translation by radier artificial kruti 
renderbign ("kivilizatiuii,"'' "'grnup spiri%‘' ‘'tie-sm life pr atti¬ 
tude*'). This invulved the tKosional ontMirrence of cxpressiuTis 
suelv as **large civilizitliciii/* Ikn any other procedure woukl ir¬ 
re voca bly have destroyed the esseritlaJ utiity of I bu Kluilduir« 
work. whidi is one ol its main daSmn to grvåtw\^.™ For the sake 

^ It scCTUft Tegnettiåble,. mrf in sniee ways deSnirelv inisleadinir. ilmt if 
li as iHit pN?^*iblt? Ui give a eisiftinTi inrultitiari tu gurh enmmonSy used v^ord^ 
ikA ffiuab jMrdigree, llncagr, fatiiily,' i/rr '^brimtSi. ' 




Tkt Prtseft Traftflitkn 

of llternlrK^S!!, an aiicmpt has bcen made to rraniljin* that 

□re a'peatcd iti tht original, in idoniical or iienriy ideniical ^vords, 
in tlu? same Fasliion oarh time, liowever, since such repetitions 
orcur fretiuently in the teit of ihe the atteinpt prtsb^ 

flbly reniained'unsucccssful. or, at best, otily partly succcssful, 
Sonic modcnii'^lng tendency rentains ui the translation hut itehiefly 
aflccts syntactical and stylistic Itaturos, and only very rarcly the 
Vi3C:iliu|arv. 

Iliri KhJildiin'Fi contemporancs praised the Uterary quality ol 
rhe Mu<iaddimak higtily i hit hliaWun himsclf, in a poctical dedica- 
tion of his Hjjføry, itsét) rather esuberant language in speahing of 
t!ic Imguistio perfeetion of his worti: 

i iqnud mtli* »wech- 11 tnav bc said that 

Bcfniciory language bcfontes iri {my work) amvtialile tt> tiw wowl* 
T mier,*»* 


‘HiLs self-praise« s*,oftontse,.i routine auihorshad rn fnUntv in the 
past when the iidvertising methinis ofthe mn,k-rn puhiishing husi- 
ness werc a» yet unknown. But others chimed Ui witli ihoir prai.se. 
llie stvk of tlie Mu^idddmah svas said to I* "more brilliant than 
well-sming p^rli aiui hniT thaii water lanned in- the zt'ph\T." li 
was callod a "Jlhi^ian" stvk. reitjitusceiu ol’ the verbal fireuorks 
ofal-jahi?. the cckbrated model »fg««! Arahic styk.'« rhese 
testiniotiks mav have been ralher porfunetory; still, ilicy certaitdy 
Imve mime basli ilt faet. It is true. as has ofien been remarked. timt 
Ibn Hhaldun did nol always adheFC etrietly to tlic acocpicd norms 
and rules of cUssical Arabic, whkh werc artificinl to bim and re- 
mote frutn the spet^h habits of his time. But tlin hhaldun's long, 
rolling, involml sentences. \m skillful and yet restrained apphra^ 
lion of rhetorical figutvs. a.ul his preeisc .i.se of a brgc. though not 
larfcielied, vocalnilary mnhe tt inde«l a pleasure fo read the 
MaqdtiJimuA, or tu liear it read alnud.'"" 

«n.) moiiv nthers. lii cjuite a feiv ca«% kr itoimf. In ihe^se of 
"gavemmoru, autlinri^ty. mier. SulMtt/- It imy ««m 

Arabic it cidi cerurrenceL I dedd«l apainst S 

wrv mrely tbc readet find an Ar^hic tMeå in m tlw 

text cif rl'ie translaJlifin. 

Cf. F A Htsturv Muihm niAtnnftgfnphy* p. 4iS r}. 

® Sier pp. ixvLiir.^ ubove. 






Tranxklfjr*t hlrttJuftwit 


1 kuve ver, liie mtHk-rii tran slat of'¥ ii green jein ivith sucli posuive 
nf tlic lingni^tk ^nd styliMit: ^gaUlléi of tlii' Mitqi^*.iJifnAA 
is sainc^vhat forced Fer* ttlns! £l1L the fycfrpr.s thai eiiliiiipt'e ilie 
beaiity of the work in its original langiiage and jiisriBed the ad- 
miratinn nf Ihn KhaMun's eontemporarles^ arc so many thorm ii^ 
ihe transluior's flesh. His lorig ^enicncts have cpmraiitly to be 
broken up imo ^^maller umt>, aiTtl tlie tnlfcesivcfiL-ss nf tln^ au ih nr's 
stvle is ihereby lonsened. In keeping wkh a coniinan siylistic 
feature of Arabic speech, Ibn Khulduti eouU repeat proiiouiis 
thrimgh wholc tlius confronting liin tx^uslator witli tiie task 

of sijpplving the apprispriale nonns. Ihn Khalduii uho was ex- 
trcioGk fond ofp tltreefokl fmmlhhsmm ?7tfpnhrr*rtim, ariiithLT soiirce 
of énibarrassmrnt te tbe transktcr. Ilte nrdinnr>' Uvcifoit! paral- 
kdisnip welt kim^vn from the Bihlcp is difRcuh ennugh to trans¬ 
la tt\ an imitation nf the thrcefold one practieally Tmpo,‘fsjhle. 
Scjinetimes. one ^% ord or plirase Tnay do as a trnnsbiinn nf all three 
members, Imt more ofteii than not, tlic tlircofold paralf el i^sni ean 
only Im! btoken up intn heejiitngly reduiMlaiit phrases. Another 
srviiHtic feature is a kind af inversion by iiicaiis nf wlikh bter tfk- 
meiita of a s ton* ore gsven first, and the øarlier eleincnts arc giiven 
later, in a scntrnCe introdneed Ly This ran he hrilHant in 

Arabic Lut is rnosi often unpabtable in modem Fog li.sk translation 
(although it >vould have Leen soiuewhat Tiiore acceptable in an- 
s>ther uge, in the eighieentVi ceniury, for mstanee), 

Tlie large nuniber of parciitliescs (ui ihe trunslaitou) t!ie re¬ 
sul i of thf need for cbritj'ing styiistk clmnge,s* The.^e purenrlKv'ies 
have liGcn iised in order to indkate to The reatler iliat in rliesc 
pufisuges the transbtor has udded sometlung that is not litcrally 
fomul in lite Arabic text. Tliey may lie dim-gurHed* and the text 
e^t:k>^ed by fliero juhoidd be conisidered an integral pari of tlie 
rontext. In *i fcw cases, iiowcver, the sv<irds in pitrenthcseff serve 
iiiiotlier pijqxise, mineiy, thai of expbining ihe preccdiiig uord^, 
in the clmice ofexpLmattiry' footnotos tlie transliiior !iLi.s more 
leewav- lhi:l Klmldhii's ovvii idcfr.s jiiid ttic way lie expr^sseil tlicm 
oder nn pnrtirular difRojIties to the uriderstanding. But the nu- 
rnerou^ passages wherc lechnical (Jernub arc discussed or oarlier 
authnr-'s ure queted sorely try' the transLitor^s knu^vledge ijfwuvd^^ 
and rliings. litoidemally, tbn Klialdiin hirnself U m record a.-s ad- 
mitting that ht did not quite imdcr^taiid thi; text [le rnpied (at 


Tht Prtirtil Trsniliilioii 


and S:1S», lielnw). Like maijy ortier Araliif works, the 
Muqiiiltiimuk rdiitains some passaf£«s wtiert; it obvipusJy %vas mutils 
eajittr fiar the aulltdr to cnpy liU sourco tlian il is fcr the iranslflinr 
to itrid flut tht nie;ithlig ol' the le« ctipk*<l Ui general, whore the 
iranslaior has suwrvedctl in understand (iig lim Khaldiiti s test cor- 
rectlv, verv li ti le in ihe tvay of iidded explaiiation is iiet'ossarj'. 

However, historiral ij.iidct5tii[iding and interpretation o i the 
work pose greater probleiiis, Tlie was coiiiposed 

noarly at the end of the iiitellectual <lei'elopmeiit: of medieval 
(slam, and the woi'k covers practical ly all its iispccts. A well-rilgii 
incalciiLiblc itjmWr «f imtes aiitl esciirsuses would Ik‘ required K 
Ofte were to comment OH tht*. Iiistoricjtl signiticuncc of ihitfehaldiin s 
stati'meTitii atid put each of ih em in proper pt:rspecti%'e. Nearly a 
centurv ago de Siane felt that be could provide unlimitcd notes und 
espianatioris lo his translation (cl. liis hitrodnetioji, p. iO, biit he 
rcfrainetl frotn doing so fur tbe sake vi breviiy. In the end, he 
did verv lltilc (iHleed in the way of annotation,Since lus time, 
ihe ttiaterial that has a sound daini tO consideralion in the tioles 
has groiAti iiiuiieasurublj' A [uimlrcd years ago, very few pntvted 
Arainc texti existt-d. and nearly yll tlic pertinent ’mfnrniation ivus 
still huried in ma misen prs. li ven nowadnys, wheii a giKtd part of 
AralHC literature has l..«;otne avaikblc in prim«! form, Lt is often 
necess.rry, in coiineciiofi wiih the ilufiaJeitmak, to reter to tnanu-* 
scripts, in faet, qiir kiiowtedgc ha,«* outgruwn the stage wlicre t le 
historical problems ofa work ]ike the M/npi*i^itniih, rotrsidenxl in 
its entiretv, Can Iw ehieidsted by nieans of ic'ornote.s, T.1it impor- 
tant task of intturprelaiion must be loft to nioiiograpbs on mdh'idual 
scetions of ihe texi. a schobrly khor tlut Iws becii attenipt«l so 
far onlv on a verv small scale.'« In the notes to this tratislJtum. tlie 
major'problem has been otte of sdcction, tliat of providiiig ref¬ 
erencen thai give tiie fullcat poasibk- informodon in easily acctssible 

form. 1 . f T 

In same reapccts, lt hns bwn possihle to lie bnefcr than de 

Sbtie. Novradays. tnany of Ibn Ktuldim's cxample* fixun rudiiical 
history no longer requlrtf cammeut, nor, from the pouit of vicw of 


iJL €vLii. abdvt:* 

^ IT., liJr bi!!taiu:e, thr »rtlcli- by Reniiud qiioted 
For earlier aitimipts in tilis diréciioii tiy van ileil Bergli, J.-D. iJiLtani, 
and K, Frank, see nii. 1, ses, itnd *-'f+ t« vi. 


fA'llt 





Trnmialor^t 


modem histonngraphy .nid soilology. dnes the acccptatnlity of Ihn 
Khdlduif.s histiirifal iiiterpretarloris li4ive to ix» argued.^®* 

A. refcrtiKe to C. Brockclmaiwi, der ^r^hi^rhen /./- 

t^ratiiTf whcre 3 uth«>rA LUid works of dtcrature ireconjcemfd, ^ 

it jxjsåible to dispense vvith furthcr sgve, pcrhaps^ for 

vm' receiJt biWbigmphical materi al, v^hich lias becii cart-fully 
exummed before iiidwisiott. The Ency<'hpi:t^dm qf hliim and that 
splottdid ttme-saving tool, the Vfjnc<sfrdirn€^ ft Indicts dfh tradiimn 
ynuxiilmant^ were alsOt in many cases, considered KUfficient guides 
tt* flirtUer study: 

Apart from obviou^ refiiiencas nf this khad^ nnd a CPriaiii 
amounl: of uecessary pliilolcjgkal coiTuncnt,^*^ thc sclecticFn of notC5 

heéft guided by tjoc dominant cotisideration. \\ orks that Ibn 
Khaldun lumself kne^V j kneiv or may reasonahly be sup|»sed 

to have known or knovvn abant, Imve Irieeii ctn|>liasLzed. Hiiowledge 
of Ibn Khaldun's soun’C^s h of uruueasuriiiik assistunce in bclter 
under standing Lis luMtoricat position and signiitcaTice. WliUc a very 
sm^U start in this direktion could lie tnade In thc. footnotes to 
this traiislntion^ 1 am conviiiced tliui this kind ofconimeut should 
be given prefcrtrnce over any other. 

Wlicn I had eompleted iiiy version, 1 compared it ^’ith tlie 
previon^ tran^ktions as earcrully as possiblc, giving parrifukr at-- 
Tenti on to de Sktte's. 1 have nol considtTttl it neressary to acknowk 
edge de SkTie's heip whenever 1 have corrected mislakes of my 
own. Nor have I felt it n^^cessary ro sittmil passages whcre I think 
die Siane erred. llie reatlef ignorant of .Ambic may be dighily 
puzzled wheii he oliserves the tlivergencics, oftvn considerable, he- 
tween this translation and thai of de Siane. Noiidhelejsa, niy hofw 
Is diat he will put greater reliance in tlic presefkt translation, iik 
though its recent origiiit of coursc, is no gimrantee <sritJ4 torreet- 


TLe total numlitir vT "'uiifftalttis"* of uns kind or aituihcr lu tbe 
dmnA is aniall, Vloo's La fCKnsn /tu^ 4 s hv curtipnriion* Is ftill 

of wrong and outdated fltn.Tptncnt^'s; cf. ihe tnmaliiiion by ‘J\ G, llerpin, and 
M. II. Fifidi [Ithnea^ S. Y-, }k vin, Nmndly, Vkii wa |ia.iiiiKii]^t|^d 

|jy >116 age's predileetkn for leanied uafiirmiition. Tlie dtilrE to whow uff 
leDJTitng ted to cenimiiting rnany hlunikrs, bat alsn pn]|;wirEtt dic aoit 
ftir a treniKlidniiS ipriwjh nf True iLaming, sudt as ftie pructent dUtt »toid 
rivilkation of Ibn l^>iaklun wouSd itever iiav?j eonieiTipUtrri, 

'•* Vianaru ri?adm>r?.of tltr MSS Imve^ liuwever, not Ijceu UKlIcjiled wiih 
auy degTEe of ccmstucncy^ Uf. p, Ixx:«!]!, ahLiye. 





Thf Present Tram^atiun 

Rciiderltip proper n:oT]L‘s is n minor problem in all traUslailnns 
from rtic Arahk, as here- Araijic proper names can easjly be 
tranikribcil, and thr metLod of Transtriplion empIoycU hore ngctli 
no spw-iBl rcmiincnt Bowover, foreign proper mime*, aml es- 
pcoiaJly place names in nonbwestern Africa (the Msifhrib), m.ikc 
for cotnpliraftotis, Kunipean plaoe names, SpaTitsh cnjcs most 
notably. havelHe«i iraiislated into tlicir arcopted HiiglishorcuTreiit 
native form. Phre riiimes from tlic Easr are given in tranisrriprlort. 
except wlicii a generally accepted Engli^h forni exists. iTiere may, 
hiiw'ever, lie ditferenrei o !' opiiiiou as to what oo nsti lu tes a gon- 
emLIy accepted Enelish form. Tlius, some of the proper tiames as 
well as generally known Arabic icnns retairied in rhe translation 
have been deprived of their macrons or circumtlejtea, wliile others, 
with porh.ips an eipial cJaim to autll dlstlnction, have been left un- 
touched; as a rule, prt‘fcreji>ce has iKien given to aecurate irtuistrip- 
tiofi. With tt very few exeeptlons, plaee naines from nunhweslem 
Afrira luve Ijmh given in what may iie considered the most widdy 
uswl and arteptalile of ihe various Frencli forms: usuLilly, a iran- 
scription of the Arabic form bas Iktcii added. In thecase gf Berijer 
na mes, we wtll hnow hov, Ibn Khaldun pmnouTu ed them, ojice s 
study of tlie manuskripts of the */fwr has been made For the time 
bring] wc hnow his prorufiM'iatiofi only tu ttiosc cases tiere the 
manuscripts «f the and the .itilnhiuj^tiphy indirate It, 

and bis pninunciatiijtl has, of coutse, Iwen fullowed. In imxltm 
schularly literalurc, tht're scems to he linie agrccmuiit on the finer 
points of llic tranwription of aiicient Berber trilial and personal 
namcs. 

Mudi more might i«: said aboiit tcclmica! details arishig out of 
ihe present translatmu Hmvever, if they tvere wrongly håndled, 
mere knowledgt of lipt fart would tiot repair the harm done to. 
nor, if thcY were ccjrr<?ctly BppUed. imTeasc liy it^elf tlie usefiilriess 
of, the translation of what has been called with little, if jiiy, 
exiiggcralion, "undoubtedly the greaiest work of its kind that has 
over yct heen created hy miy m ind In any time or placc.‘' 

A. J> Tcjittiec, Hftiily vf i'ltstoty (2d tttfi London, lM5}i tH, ssa. 










THE Ml’OADDIMAH 


et 

T/ii' hitrodi/ciwfl Bihjå One 
of t/te IVorhl lUstory, entitled Kitilb al-Hbaiv 
oj lim Khaldun 
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THE NAME OF GOD. THE MERCtFUL, 
= THE COM PASSION.^TE- PHAV. O GOD, 
^ FOR O UR LORD M UHAM MAD AND HtS 
FAMILY AND THE MEN AROUND HIM. 


THE SliftVANT of God who nccds the merry of God wlio 
is so rich in His kindness, 'Ahd^jr-Udiman h- Mulmrmuad b. 
KiwUlfm alTiadrairth-God pve hiin succcss!—says: ‘ 

IVaised be God! Hu is poivt-rful and niighl^’. Lu His harul, 
Ik holds royal authority and kin^siiip.’ Hia arL' tlie most 
hoautiful natinrs and attributes. His knowledge is sudi thai 
iioihinf;, be ir revealed in stærel a^hispering or (even) left 
unsaiiL remuin.s strauge to Him. Ilis ptmer is such ihac nofh- 
ing in beavcn and unoti i'anli is tuo niucli fur 1 lim or tscapes 


Him. 

Ik civaied us (rom ibe wrth ai living, broathing crea- 
lut'es. Ik tilade ns to scttk * ori il as races and nariotis. From 
il, He provided »iwtenancc and provisions for iis. 


‘ Tliest' wtifd* Krritten lii Mjphnlil scri[)t in B ind C. MSS wriTtrri 
l«i.T Ih lUn Itliuliltiii'i life JTfi nuire effunivt*. A ulrpiuij' luti; "Titt 
iurist, imnm,(reli^Oku} srliiilar^diief ^udge. Wall-4ii-<lin ’. 4 bd-»r-Rituiiim h, 
Khal,|f.»-God IrnKtliot Id* lifi'-li« 

'H-hii i» il» Mwtim Jitd(rc. Witi-Bd-Am Alm Ziiyd Ojnftdi: 

''Om- Lord and MjtjJtcr, ttic ifcn iirf of Gml wllti ne«lb Wali^ad-«ill^ tlw 
Muslim JiUce, Ahu Zayrf IvKImldiia aJ-|,r.i^Jni»it iil->i aiiiK! 

IcUKllitn llti iud *i«K|ttl'C" 1“^ }iJJ)jmenJ> and ^ ni* 

piHvet* Itf, i«elow] arid WiiJ bi s acuons gpdd ui Hi* rum- 

|pnc£ anJ md geiDertssifVi for Me i* iiå ibiiip dinl Hc bojå 

ijowtir i>Ycr everyihing'—bJii Mbl - ^ ■ ' r . . 1 .^ 

1 TiicLif ifmiii {mtiU jiiii are con 1 monly to refcr ed ™ 

Oiitiinil iiud sopcmaiiirfsl worliil!*, resfMX’iivdy. . , - . r .. 

» I hB moi fryni whidl %mhlH "tU ibmliin limvr«!. ti iiicd 
ir is The fiurpoit o( åhitihah ^"iiivoonbtf«" of AmUic ivorKs (o sLimmariiu 
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InyKcatiDn 


Tlu* * womljs of our moihtT't 4td liousw aro our alioik** 
1, 3 Suftlen^iKV iitid tliott iih ulivii. Time wears u*f out. Our 
liv 'es' ic-mis,. tiie diites tif whirli liave been fi^etj ibr us in 

thi‘ iMJok (of destiny), rl:>im ii.s. Uui He laJifs snd iJersist*;. 
He is the Living One who does irøt die. 

i'''rayer and ljlcssinji’'S U['iOfJ our Lord and M asier, Mu* 
hammud, ihe Arab * prophet, ivhom romii and Gospel have 
mentioned and ciescribed; * him for ivliose birtii tlie world 
that is vvas (already) in lalH>r Ijtfore Sundays werc folWing 
npon Saiurdays m regular sei^uence and before Saturn and 
Behemoth had Iwt-ome separat«!; * him to whose iruthfulnc.ss 
pjgecjTi and spider bore* 'vitness.^ 


the main ibente wf tlif' wi;rk, and tliia i* wlwl Ibii KhAldun aiicitipia to do 

lienr ilt iwu piutij^mphs, 

TTie ■'races," Araliicjff. mav aliiu »TieaD "limuraflims." Ii b oc- 

rtfctmlaTcd h]r ''^rrtjiips/' p. 3+SJ+!, 3 ^ below. 

^ Ikibiit jiijilt 

* [n ihe medieval pnUtniits Ijeoveeri Muslim* aj)i) ilTrisTjant 4iid Muslims 
and Jev's, an imporunT suhjcct of djuutiBsion waa tlic fpftreuices to Muljani- 
tnwi ihnt, iccordm^ tti MunJlin Theoloinana, rould he fomid in 5icri|jiure. 
L’f., for ltatii»h», MttiTTLmutei, Efhtli^ fo Ittuea, tsl. and tr. A, S. Ha]hin and 
U, Cohui [New York. isSeb p. em; J Hordviti in IV, w. ■•Tawrit"; 
W. M. Watt, "His Sajii« is Atmsd," Ui TAr ff'orhh XLJIl (isifj/ 

110 - 17 . 

" Muliammad esisied jtflof lo time aiu| if mji {fi tnwlv Jif lenaj in 

(soiit and tluniifrh thr divinc llniit uf proplun v. whkli, as M>meth»ig divli«;, 
wa.s aUii primeval, Tlic (S'KKJ'luTvnk, mv^iir, tild'ah) iticorv uf ihc iwimcvjl 
praphetic lijiht wa* aiinttion id ortlutdok bbin Irmp Ibn hluitdiJH's 

time arwl lind heen spreaJ nmirily tJimusli liw nH-diuiti iif SiiHstn. Cf 
T, AfulrtkiJ, l}if Ffrioit Miétrmmetii in Lthtt vjtJ Cltiuiiéa wmer limritirtr 
[fit.x'MHimj, tyn}, pp. siair.; I.. MnjMj^rion in JEE i tf, "Nur Miiham- 
mads"' 

SwtLim Docirpies The sev^nth heaven and, ihcnfftirif, miifLieiii.* ti le most 
rvrtir^te rtbiaTtce. Cf. \V, HartTiiT m fif. t.v. "Ziibjl." 

M-itak{d)måt is tlu- HilitlrU HclirTTioth of Joh .ki^is, wiufh Juwhii 
tradition Jdeiitined wiili Lev litlLuii, Somv wimini-fitatora «f liorin bn i f n 
o r, ai-Havdidi and the refownccs ffivwi hy <Ee SLuie) idmli/V itli- mtlMuEi- 
tfll liali upoii wluidi tiie cartli Testi w'nh Behemoih ' - * 

’ UTifii MuJujiimiid Irft Mocta to git tn Mrrliiu, he srayed m a cnvc for 
somi* Mmc. Meccans tvho went iilnT lilm mw tJiHi two jugeotu Itarl huilt a 
nejiT over the mtmncc lo Hic cave. and,'or ii jpitkf had siJreail a wch owr 
il. Iticy «ci]cliitle«1 r|i.it riti i.uie ttutld hav« userJ flii! cavo recenilv. 'lltU 
faTTious iL'geml, wliitli Is mentituu.'d Ity Umt ctiiujiinTTaTie« nn Our'in f) 40 f hO 
IS of raUB-r 1«io ongl« *„d ounsi,lef«.i iviih wm,- wispidim even hy 
medieval hjogrit|iliers of fhc l'riTh«, U. Ibn llathfr, DiJd,uk (L-a," 
l35l-.^8/luda-4oh IH, iN( f ' ILMiro. 
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hv^aUnn 


(Prayerant! Ijlossin^s) aho ufuni his fa mily aml die men 
uroimd him ^vha Uy tjcirif his rompamtuii * and foliosvers 
wide infliience and farne rød u'ho by supporiing him 
fo und un i ty w hile tbeir enemieji were wea kened ilirough dLi- 
[tersion. Pray, <> Cod^ ibr him and them. for as long as 
Ulam sliall CTUitinue to enjoy iis lui-ky fortune and tlic frayed 
rope of unbelicf shall reniain cuif Give manifold bléssin|p 

(to Kim and tbimi)!_ 

• JfuiUiUSt M in B éhiI D. h. C, ind E have "lovmi; him." 


S 




( FOREWOIIU) 


HISTORY is a disciplinc wklely cuUiNated amonp nations 
and ractfs, Lt is eagerly soujjUt aftcr. llif tuen in tlii' si reel, 
Ehe ordinary people, aspire to know it. Kings and leaders vie 
for Tt. 

Roth the leamed and tHe ignorant are ahle lo uiKlcrstnnd 
it. For on the surface history* is no more than information 
ahont ixilitkal events, dynasti es, ajid ocrurrences of the re- 
mote past, elegantly presented and splced wiih provertis. lt 
senes to entertain large, iTowikd gafherittgs anii briiigs to 
us an iinderstanding ofhviman affairs. (It shows) how chang- 
ing coitditions affectetl (human affairs), how cenaiij dynas¬ 
tier came tO oceupy an ever wider space in the w'orlti. and 
how they scttled the earth ontil they lieartl the eall und thelr 
time W!i.H up. 

The Inner ineaniiig of lustory, on the other hånd, iijvolvcs 
speeidation and an aitcmpt to get at the trufh, subtle es- 
planation of ihe cau.seA »rid origms of oxisting things, and 
deep Vnowledge of the how and wliy of events, ( Histnry,) 
therttfore, is firmly inoted in philo»o])hy. lt deser\'es to be 
aceounted a branch of (plulosopliy).* 

The nutjftanding Muslim htstorians made exhaiisiive cot- 
Icctions of hi.storical events and wroie them down in hook 
, 3 form- Rut, then, persons ivho bad no right to oonipy rlicm- 
selves W’iih history introdueed into ihose book s untrue gossip 
whlch they liad tliought up or freely invented, ns well as 
falae. diseredited reports whuh they had made up or cmbel- 
lishetl. Many of tlieii' successors followed in their slcps and 

* i'(. Humhairi, p. -M-l. 




Th^ ^ftar^tng qf lUthty 


passcd tliiit idfrtrnwt’ioh mi to u? as thev lioard it. Thcj 
Uid iiol Uwik for. ot jmv uny attifotion l<v liio riioits iif cvuiils 
oiul poiiUitioiis, nor diil tlit^y rliinniaie or rtf]e<it nonscosical 


Uttlf pHort is liciiip made to (rei at tlie truth. The crmcal 
cye. as a rvilt*, is rot slrtrp Errors iind nnfouiiatU assump^ 
tkvTts an; dusulv alhed and latiilliai elements in historical iii- 
fonnatlon. Bliiid tmst iii tradititm is an mtii-rimd irait In 
human hdiigs. Ocrupaiion with the (-^diolarly) U isn pi mes on 
ihe part of thost t%lui lw\c m> right is \Mdespread. But the 
pasture of stupidiiv is unwhoksome for tminkind. Ko one 
ran stand itp again'sT tht* authority of truth. and the evil of 
falsehoud is lo be hujght with fidightejiing spvi'ulation. Oie 
reiHirter men-ly dirtaies and passes on (the muterial). It 
titkes critical insight to son out ihc Uiddun tiutJi, U 
knvtwledge tn by trutli bure and |K)ii.s!i it so tliJil cntical in- 
sight mav t>e applied to it. 

Many systeniaric bstiMral ^nrks ha^'c been com|>osetl, 
and tlic bistory of nutuMi> «iiU dynasiies iti the world has been 
æmpiled .ind\vritten down. But tbere are eery few (hisio- 
rians] xvho luve lierome so «cU kno«m w be recogm/ed 
as auihorincs, and ^^bo have n-pluied the producis of their 
nri-deresMU’s bv theirimii works. Tiiey canaliwist bectnimed 
on the hngers'of the liunds; they ure hurdly tnore nimiemus 
ihat) the vovveU in irrammatintUoiistruciions (^wUich are jbst 
three). '1 here are. Ihr inataiice. Ibn Ishåq: aj-Tabari- 

II in al-Kalbt: Muhammad b. ’Umar al-W dqidt; Sayf b. 
•l'mar id-Asudu ** d-Mas^udiJ*^ and otlver bnious (liblo- 


MiibamajluL Ue dut! in Jso 151 1^.«. tut, (isf Cf. GJl., I, la if.. 

ti. bdr. luthor nf lUe ai>/«5-StO i»SIMW3l, Vt 

^ »r .Kt cr. ..il, 

It+v-sssI. Cf. ovt/- h 1 t.i Afl/Z-t.. I, r 

li ile diEd ifi ts<' itfMf n 7 i rr ..fL, (- jl j i+a fr- 

u-Ali li, d. 3 W or :t 4 f( fJÆ« nr fla.l (.t h »'«< f".- 

Su/ipl., 1 . no F. 


T 







Fammrd 


rians) who ;iri? (Itstiii^iiished from the general r;in (of his¬ 
to ri a ns). 

It is w(*i] hru)vvti lo competent persons and relhible ex- 
perts lliat the wurhs of al-Mas'uiii and al-VVatiiili are 
siispect and olijet'litmahle in cmain respects.** Howcvcr. 
rheir works have bcen distmguished by universal aiTeptaticc 
of tlie Information they rotitain and hy adoption of their 
methods and their presentation of inatenah The disreming 
rrillc is his own jmlge as to which part of thtir materhi he 
tinds spurious, and which he gives credcnce to, Civilhation, 
in its (diifeiretit] condilions, contains (diHerent) elements to 
whkh [liiTtorical information may be relatetJ artd wjth which 
reports and historical matenais may be diecked. 

Most of tlte historiei by these(autltors) vover everytliing 
becagse of fhe universal geographieaJ extcitsion of tiie two 
earllest Islamic dynasties " and iKtause nf ihe very wide 
selettion of sonrees of whicli they riid or did not make use, 
Some of tht'se autliors. sutrh a.s al-NLis'iidi and historian.s of 
his type, gu ve an exhaustive hi story of the pre-lslamic dv- 
nastics and nations ;iml of otlitT^pre-IsIamiv) affairs in gen^ 
erah Snftie hitcr historlans, on the otlier hund, showed ii 
tendeiit'V loward greater restriction, besitating to be so gen¬ 
eral and comprelietisive. They brnught togetlier the hap 
|>enings of ttieir (iwn priod and gave exliavtsiive hisrurtcal 
information ahout iheir «wn part of the world. They re- 
.strieted tiiemseJves to llie history of their oun dynastics and 
cities. ThU was done hy Ibii Hayydn, the Itistoiian of Spain 


tbn Klialtliin's KKyjitinn pupif, Ihn tlajar. is n j:ot>d to iJ,e 

pitmsjin. (ity4a;ti!iJi> uf tbeoEo^iato dgaiim [|ic historianti nneiiTifiricd Al- 
M&s'iitii's wertis are uai ci citrulaNL«i* Iwcaiiw he wio a Shrat. 

aiiH Mil tiiilah, arwj lim iipajnard tbii Dihvjb (cF G^H I Siull • SuppI 
1.54+ f.} thiujuht vtiry litth: uf him. CF iMi'yHjur, tjiJ« (tlvJorj- 

had tsvs^al , lyli-isl. iv. aa+f- AI-Wi^Kli i» ufren mu^iJiTEd un- 
iriifliml TrAns^iiicr uf hiBtorical truiliiiuika and ijrriurijrir id' pTi'-lulaiiiit Eii«- 

dcrIjTFd all hi» WHOnftB [o bu lji;s, Cf, ut-Klutib .i|- 

{t^iru, la+y/limt). III, i^n,: jukI Jim H^Ur, 
fiihtiMh (Hydenibifd, tX, stci tt. • » * 

^'Thaf ii| the friavpit« aiui ihe 'Abbåaida, 






SHurfiiotnitifp 'if Earlitr HniitriMi 

Jind llu- Spanisli Uiiiavvads*^" apfi bv Ibii ^v-Raqtq, tbc lus- 
of tfriqiyah mul tlii; dyna-sty Ui Kaitnuafi (al-Qayra- 
wdn).^® 

'Hie lalcr historiafis wct*^ all tmtlUion-bound and dull of 
nauirc and inttUlgorw. or, (at aii)' rate) did not try not to 
I«! dull, Tliey meri^ly t'Ojneil ” die (older historians) and 
foElowed their cxaraple, TJiey dlsrejfanled the ohatiges in 
conditions and in the enstoms of nations and races diat tho 
passing of linie had Lirought aboiit. Thus, they presented liis- 
torical Information jIhjui dynasiics and stories of events from 
iht carly per lod as mere forms witliont substance, blade« 
ttithout seahbards, as knowledge that must Iw comidvred 
ignorance, bt-caiise il is not knowit what of it is ejctroneous 
and wliai is genuine, (Their mformution) concems liap- 
peniiTgs the orig i ns of vvliicU are not known, It conccnis 
species the genera of wbicli are not niken into eonsideratiun, 
und whiise (speibfie) ditfereiiccs are not verified.^ With the 
information tliey aei do\%n ihey merely repeated liistorical 
iiiaterial which Is. in any case, ividely kno\^'n, and foUowed 
the eariier historiens who worked iin it. Thev neglected tlie 
iniportaiice of changc over the gencratliins in their treatniont 
of (he (historkid jnatcrial). bceausc diey had no one who 
coiilil inrerpret it for them, Their ivorUs, therefore, give iio 
eiiplanation for it. When they iheii lum ro the description nf i. s 
a partkular dynasty, they rejion the hi-^torUal information 
alnmt it (incchanically) .'ind take wre tti preserve ii as it had 
heeii passed on dowti to tUeiti, he.it imaginury or irue, T hcy 

*' tlavj'åii k Kljalaf, aiwea (dB7/se-I07fl!, Cf, t, 3SS; 

J, 57B; iinl helow, S;30+, B ind i-' fe'rrtt.'t ffr« J^aVjåii in 

Ttic rcjirEit^ Abu ^ayyAn^ ^ , 

" IhriltSin \i. whij a,i>* CAL^ I, lÆSt Sii}>pL, 

ti i n\^ beluw^ IJiDd ^ 

ItVTuiyiilj nHi^cts the rlnm^^ of thi: Kiwd pmvinré of Afrlo. Thii gww 
graphical EiTifi U cainrrDnly hy |Ihi KhiiUJiin (efr p, s .90^ below] uiid 
\m lieeti netiuiied bi ihc? ttJiiiiiitiaii, 

» Lfcierjlly, 'wrtviion ibi-luom."Cf., for irisianccpa 14 ^ 4 1- tø Ch. 

For UToia oi Ingic^ i ihi, 4nri LiT'i* h>r 

Cf. Hnmbiicii p, F4i. 
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do not (urn to the bef^iniilnp of tlit? dynasty. Nor do thtfy rell 
wliY it unfuileU iis b;iiuicr and was ublc to glvo protnincnce 
m its emtilem, or what caused ir to coiiie ro a stop vvheti ii 
had reiU’hfJ its tcnii. Ure suuioni, thus, has stiil to stuirrh 
for the hejjitiiiingiv of cotiditions and for (the prindples of) 
erf^anization of (ilui various dynastier), Hu must (Iiinjsplf) 
investigate wliy riii; various dynasties brougltt pressures to 
licar u[>un each other and uhy ihcy succeeded each oiUvr, Jle 
must search for 3 ciinviitdng cxplanation of the clemeiirs 
that made for mumal separation or mnnjet atnotig the dv- 
tiasties All this will be dealt with in tlie IniroduLtion to this 
Work. 

Other historians, then, cutne with too brief a pres ental i o ti 
(of history). They went to the eJitreme of being saitsfted 
with rhe names of kings, withciut any gcriealD|riial or hi>^ 
toriesl Information, and with anly a tiuitierical indioaiion of 
the iength of rt'igiis,” This was done iiy Ibn Hashuj in the 
^^såf^ aml by those losi sfieep wfto followed his 

melhod. No iTedence can be given to what tliev say. lliev 
are not cojisiitercd ti-ustworthy, nor is their matcrhil ctm^ 
sitlered worthy of tratisniissioii. for they caused useM ma^ 
terinl to bo lost and damaged the inotljods and rustnms ac- 
knowlcdged (as sound and prartical) t>y histetrians. 

Whtoi t had read the works of oihers and proljed tnto the 
recesses or yesierduy and loday, I shook myself out of [hat 
drows-y complaceiiry and slnepiness. Although nol mueh nfa 
writer,” [ exhi bited my own literary aliiJity as well as I 
could, and, (hus, cumjtoseti u hook on historv. In (this hooK) 

1 lifted tlie vt’il from conditions as they arise in tlie various 
generations. I arranged it in an urdérly way in chapters 


= I or th£ so-dllfil -aitnt Ittiera" enTttioncil here as ussd for nutn. rlciil 
jndicaiioii, r. S8a to fMi. vj, Iniliny. 

JJ UOOQ to ItHH HT Jtl70,'ri|. t'f, 

G*'^Z., I, Sfi.; Supfil., I, J 3 fl f, lim KMtEun'i refereiwe to thr MfsJn 
was iipparcntly coj«cd l»y flAjji Khiitill.H. a^-ptnvn, ed. llijgeULcibzjK 
& 183^5S). VI, «5. m i* ,mt pffc,,?ve,r ^ 

r..« «n lay own for dutliorsldp thoutrJi ( ^ 4 * iMtik- 





CofifrfitJi rirran^fmrtii cf the IFfyrk 

deuling witti hlattiriiul facts and reHciciions, Iti ii t .diowed 
how and wViy dvnastics and civilkatititi originale, t baswi thc 
Work Oli the liisinn* t>f ilte two races tkat constittite die 
population of thc Maghrih at flii> titne and peoplc its various 
regions and cities, and on diat of liitrir rukng houses, both 
long- and iiboi't4ivt:-d. induding ike rulers and allies ihey 
had in the pust. Tliesc two races are the Arubs and the 
Berbers. TThcv are liit* two rares know'ti to have resided in 
the Maghrib for sud) a tang rime ihat one can hardly imagine t, 5 
thev evcr lived elsewht're, for its inkibitants know no other 
human races, 

I ctirrectcd tlie coiitcms of the work cai efully and prc- 
sonted il to the jiidgriii-nt of scholars and tlie elite, I folhwed 
an uiiiisual mclhod of arrangement aiu! division into chap- 
tera. From the varioiis |>ossihiJtties, I cliose a remarkable and 
original method. hi the work* I ccimiiientcd on civilization, 

Oli iirbani>catiaii, aiit! on the diseudal character is tics øf hu¬ 
man social organization. in a way that cxplains to the readcr 
how and whv thiogs are as ihey arc, and show.s him how the 
men who txijistitutcd a dynasty firM came iipon thc historical 
scii'iic, A.s a resiill, bc will w;ish his bands of any blind trust 
in tradition. He will Ucctime aware of ilie coiulhiorui nf 
pcriøils and races that were bcfore his time and that w ill be 
afler tt, 

1 divided ihe work Intø an int rod urt ion anil three Imnks: 

’Hie InTrodiiClioii deaU wnth tlie grcat merit of 
hiHtoriogra]>hy, (oders) an appreciation of its varioiis 
tnethods, and cites errors of tiie historians. 

'Ihe First Book deals wiih Gisilizaiion and its es- 
sential charartei'lstics, namely, royal auiliority, govem- 
ment, gainful laccupatiom, ways of tnaking a iiving, 
cmfts* and scieiice,s. as well as wUh the causcs and 
reasons tbereof, 

The Secøtid Book deaU with the history, races, and 
d^Tiaafies of titc Arabs, Froirt the l>eginning of creation 
down ro this tinie. This will iricluile references to sucli 
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famnus nations and dynasiies contemporanotjus with 
thejn” as tlic Nabataeafis,®® llic Syriaiw, lliu l^crsiaiisi, 
The Israelites, the Copts, tiie Greeks, tbc Byzatumes, 
and theTurks, 

I }ic Tlund Hook deals \s lth the historv of the Her- 
bors and of tlie Zanatali u'lio are pan nf tiicjn; uitii llieir 
nrij^ins atvii races; and, in partieubr, with tlie royal au- 
ihority and dytiastios in diiC Maghrib. 

Later nn, there was my trip to tlie Easi, in order to find 
out ahnni the TtianiroUl illtiitiinatinn it fdfers and lo fultill the 
reJij^ions duty and custoTn of eircuiiiajn hul åring the Ka'hah 
and visitmg MeJina, as well as to siudv lliesystejnatU' worL% 
and tomes «ti {Ebstern) histoiy, As a result, ! was ahb to till 
the giips tn iiiy historical infonnatujn about the nnn-Arab 
{Persian) miers of tUose lnnd:s, and alxnit the l iirkish dynasr- 
Tic.'! in the regions overwhich ihcy niled. t addtd this infor- 
mation tt> what T hati written here (Itefcire Lti tiiis eontiectimi). 

I inserted it into liie treament of tlie nuiions of the various 
districts and rulers of the varioijs cities and regions liiat w'^re 
rontcmporiiTy with those (Persian and Turkish) rares. In 
this cormeetioti I w as brief and ooncise and prefen eil the etisv 
goal to tlte difficiilt one, I pmeeeded Inmi general genealogi*. 
rqJ (tahles) lo detfliled historical intbrmaiiou. 

Thus, (ihU Work) contiuris an eKluiusiive histiity* of the 
World, li fim es stulib*m stray uisdoin to reiui ti to the fold. 

II gives rauses and reasoris for happeninp jn the var ions 
dytmttes. It Eums out. to l>e a vessel for jihilosophv, a re- 
L-eptaele for fii&toricaj kiiowlvdge, llu? wurk cotuåim tlie 

* Since thit prE-lsliStJilc Atuhai jin; consiiit-rtHJ tn luv« eniiied f-lticp this 
hcKtJtminjF nf ihe wirrlrt, nit ttie nmiorTs of the World rimy Ua sjiiJ lo hw? 
iiefiii ilivtr i»int«irrp<irsriH. 

i lic NjtialJifUM, røordinp; to Masliiii iwlkf, Yvtre the preddamic 
P|)jiulaTiun indiJKenoun ro the 'Irån- Hk! erasiciit Syriam, m neU tfit 
NthnidcanA, knulurlc ihr siMsient htewptiiamiairs. 

” BiiJjin and Jt Imvij "gtnera) catiiHi," hm thr readiiie 

fccms prisferitltte. Hie tuliles ii* (ht cinrA wtlicli Jliti Klinlitim 

rrpdarly adJ* Ui the huEorital deacnirtitin of tieoi.ilEi tiud dvTiaities in the 





C))nten(s .ind Tittr iif tir 

IiiitHn' iif t)it? Aralis amt (he fieriicrs, Liiitti ilie sfUentary 
l^roiips and the nomads. It diso contavns rvftTcnct.f ii> tiitr 
grcai dyria-itiL-s tliiit ivcre cotitejnporary ^vith them, and, 
moreov'er, cleady indicatt's incmoraljle Itssons to hc luarnt-J 
from early conditioMi and from subscfjutnt htsiory. ’l'here- 
forc, I called the worh "Book of U-ssons ariJ ArchivL’ of 
liarly and Suhsequciu History, Dealing with tlie f'olitk!il 
Kvt'iits Cotitrtfriiing tlw Arahs, Non-Arati.s, and Berbers, and 
the Supreitie Kulers Who Were Contemporary wifh 
TImn." 

! om^ittfd riothmg ranreming thc ori gin of races and dy¬ 
nastier. eoncemilig the syndironiijtu of ihe eartiest nations. 
ran«nTiing the reasons fur t'hungc and rariatioii in past pe- 
ritHls and \\ ithiii religious gi’oups. conceming dynasries and 
religions groiips, Towns and luntlets, streiigJh and liumili- 
utlon, lai ije iiunibers and sniaU niimbcrs, Sciences anet crafts, 
j^ins antl li'sso, rhangiiig gi'iitrral conditimis. nomadic and 
sodfjiiary lll'e. actual events and fnture evetns. all things e?;- i. 
fUH'U'd to ocnir in cjvilijtatiou, 1 (real ed tvcjything coinpre- 
hcnsively and eshaustivdv and e\j)laineii the aignmenis fur 

anti rauscj* orit(s existence). _ 

■In ArulMc: Ji/J.jti ai-mv^itnU' rca-i-ih^lvr /i avyåm 

al-,ir,tb ii'j-f-'.tfiiFfl i(.4-f-/tadwr K'4-xriKfl Vjjj'jAum wr« Jiaæl 

[ titf esart (((t'ajsicig uf tlw titJt. iiifitrLilly uf ilic wortfs jf- 

Il jJj.tr, trjiisbU’d tiere h>' ‘Archivp ri Tuirlv aml 
Elistoj v," tiiii pivrii vise tu nmih »ficntijritli, A reioit iji.wuwjun is llial uf 
K. Kilbcrt ir OntnuliA. -h.s, KV t invO. JSo-å v The Ulirertut suggeniuns 
ire KMiveiiii'nny sumrHfiitcti bv l'isrlicl, fbit JiAitWjffl mtd TunutI,i/tr, [i 3 *t 
( n. sa). ClojFfiii lu the ttirrect amleosianriing SiiTCfitre de Saey in lil> 

Ckmtcfiwlttfr ara(>r (IVris. 11, 

iTiii aldlLibdt pbtnl Hc^st lo eadj iirh.^r arc (p-aiiiEiiJtLol 
ifmo ivhiiii Fpfer tu ttie suhji'ct atnJ pnsJicatc of u rifUrtirut senience. ‘Ilte 
jiiihk'L'i ul a rjiiMiiiut ytntEniie nornes at Hie befponhiir aml the ^irediiiiie 
iismtty GT The t;ml, I he *»tih- n. whitli lln! Idiitliifui udijts 'buiriTiinng " 4 Jid 
"etiil" TU Im; undi;i#tix«l ln'w is niiwir snt|tly cleJf I v tla- prt<ci:dHt|: scnierKB 
(ris wett aj liv tliE wlide MutfadJimith). lu tlic [iveieding senU-iKe, mMadj;* 
«i/^^TC-df iih'-iBd /’iTcfitJItt Ilttit jf-IAaJwr, irajisbtGtl here jiy etirly iiituJitkius 
and siiLseiiiient hisfoty d' tel’er? K> tlie Varh ceirulitioiu," tlie l»c|5ituilii|;s iif 
hnitiiiii 44iriiil aiNl jinlifirat urgaiu/aiLtits, wlueli ecinié first likv ihr $ulije(i uf 
a Jtuiuiikat “sulunifiiiiint hiaiory'' foUems iipnri tbtw as tbe 

jM’ciiicjitf: af a iionuritJ MTitertce ftilløvt,'. ilt »tlhtect rhe (*fnnmBtical tun- 
rmitm o cttneeivHl by lltn liltaUhlit aa a lugk-Jil tuniiii:tioM, sugpesiiug n 
eaitsjl iit-Kiii butwceii "'caily begi lu ti hk*” and "subsetgien )iiinery.'* 
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As a result, tlus book has Uwimc unique, as it comuius 
umisual kiiowletlji;^; and familiar if hiiliit'U wisdoui. Still, aftcr 
all Ims been sald, ! am conscious of imperfecrion vvhcn f I 
look ai) riit schulars of (past and vontemiwrarj) timoa.” 1 
confess m^' inability to penttrate so difhciilt a subjcct. I wish 
that men of scholarly compcteni'c and wide.ktiowleilge would 
look at the book with a critical, rather than a complareni cye, 
and silen ily eorrect and overlook tlie mis takes they eume 
upon, The Capital of knowledge tkat sii indivuliiat scholar 
has to offer Ls small. Admission (of one's shotteomiugs) saves 
from censure. Klndness from coUeagvies is hoped for. Il is 
Goil %^'hom 1 ask to make our deeds acceptable in His sight. 
He sulfices me. fle is a good protektor.*® 

“.tAf ttf-mfir. P« tJaij exprvulcm, cf. .tuiiJiiafffvfhy, p. SST, and Iwlfiw, 

Qur*in S,1T5 llItT}, In same MSS, a dcdicanDii addressed in ii 
priicxiLir patron fuUuwt tietr. 
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Tht rttrUtnie histarihgrMpky, —Jr appi'ttMhn o/ 
iht ivnaui apprmchtt ia hiit 6 Ty.—J gUmpii ai tht 
diferrnt iinJi of emrt to iahkh kistonartf ure liahlt. 
iifititihiiig tiiriui uij! thew emrs etcur*^ 


I T SHOULO B£ ffN'ow^f Th:it historj' a aisdpllne rhsit 
has a ffretiE Jiiimber or^difthreiit) upproaihe.^. hs useful 
aspccts aTé x'crv iiianv. Its ts ilistiiig'i)ishi-'tl. 

(History) Tnaktis us acquarnttcl with thc conaitions of 
pajit nations as thoy are refltTted in dieir (natiunal) character. 
It miikes us ai-^iwainvetl with the biofjraphius of the prophets 
and witli thc dynasiies mvl tK>licies of rulérc. Wboever so 
des ir es may tluis adftcve ttic u soful result of liein^ whle to 
iniltjte hisUiriral examplos in religions anil worldly matters. 

Ttie (wTiting” of hisimy) retpiLre!i mmiemus smirces 
and greatly varied kiituvledge. It also rt^uires a pod Bpocii- 
lative inintl and thorotighitess. (fossessioii o I tht-sc two 
qua 11 ties) leads the liistoriflD to the truth and keeps liitn from 
slips and errors, If he trusts hlsior’ical information in its pbua 
tmnsmitted form ajid has no clear knowledge ihe itrin- 
riples rcstilrin^' fro«i custom, ttie fundamental facts of poli¬ 
tics, the nature of civilisation, or the comiitlons goveming 
liuman social organr^aiion, and If, ftinhermore, he ti o es not 
cvaluiitE remote or aiKienl material through oompanson 


'llie fdltflwisu; foiif paces wert tratistated by H. A, Sjfliolatni^ Trapf.*^- 
ttomsqf Eijsltm Putlrt ard /»rojf (CambnilpE, lUiei), p;i, ^ 1 '® Ambic 

i.^t, down ,o p. -Vf, b sn. tliia iT^naLit.fir, -as adltcd wttli fioi« and a 
clossarv H. li MawHmiiid. yt Stltf.iiunfr<}>« ihe Proiegomera of Ihn hhalddn 
Ws. Su. +1 [LeKIcn. ^eirr. 

“ Nictioiaoij itipplits ■'student .. 


repr. 

initvad uf ■Viiiltig." 
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wltli tieur or ront<?nipor:iry inattriul. |il- ufteu cainKil jvojJ 
^Uiinhiin^ und ^shjipmg aiui dcvlutlii^ rnmi (tiv of 

trutli. Historians, Qur’ån comnirntators aitd lojiling tratis- 
mitters ivavc i^tniiiitted rrtqtient emus in the i>toi'ii's und 
events they reporied. They accepted ihem in the pliitii iraiis- 
tnitted fonn^ witliout rep^ard for its valne. Tlicy did not rheck 
them wTtb the principles underlyini' aiieli liisioriea] hintaTioits. 
tior did they trompare them vvith simiUr material. Also, they 
did not probe (more deeply) wiih the yardstiek of phiiosophv, 
witli the help of knowledge of the nature of thiiigs, or witli 
the lielp of »ijeciibtioii and historical iiislght. Therefore, they 
striiycil frora tlie iruth and found Lhcmselves tost in llie desert 
of biisfless assumptions and errors. 

This is espet iully the case with tigures, eilher of sums «f 
muney or of soldiei-s, whenever tliev oceur in s tor i es, 'Ihev 
offer a gOfid opportun i ty for fabe infnrniatioa and eunstitute 
a vchiele for nonsensical statemems. TUey must be t oiitrolied 
and diiecked with the lielp of tuumn Fiintlamental facts. 

Tor example, abMas'udi and niany oiher liistorians re¬ 
port that Moses eouiited ihe amiy of the Isracliies in the 
desertHe had all those able to carry arms* especialty tliose 
twenty years and older, pss niustor. 'Iliere lumed out to be 
eoo.oao or more. In this conncciion, (al-Mas'udi) forgets lo 
take into consideratiun vvhether Kgypt and Syria cuiild [K)s* 
sibly iiave held sucb a nitmber of sotdiers. Evety' rcalm mav 
have as large a miliiio as it cian hold and 5uji]K!rt, liui no 
more. This Faet is attested hy vvell-knowti ctisttims nnd famil- 
iar conditioiis. Moreover, an arrriy of this size catinoi march 
or figiit as a iiiiit. llio whole available territory would Ite 
too small for il. If it were in battie formation, it umuld ex- 
tend two, three, or more times bcyoiul die field of vision, 

“ Cf, fll-Mi»'iidi, Mtituj mihSakih [l'nris, ie«i-77h t, tJ3 f.: fV. ao. 
AU %t LI »'udi tluft'M brirfiy tn ihe iiuniber iif Untelite*. Airunling: tn flUKuhn, 
Klid)' al-mitiJIU U'n-f-mumJtii (MS. Nu ru Osnumbe, sOiH,, ful, 
kft f-bTf« wrtj) q-!f[j,iMKi rnyn ahte ur corry unui'jRit cdujuIm^ tjiijit; jiiJer 
tuJt aiHl viMy ypai s rif cinct numtifT fntiiift in Nuin. 

Jik/, iiSifo kiJLLwij U3 t]w Anilpr, ff,, Instiwi-, \\m Kathir. iitriéy;ih[ 

r, i wbi-'j’f liifr printet Jcxi givtA 




Krrvtmati Figttm, 

lk>w. ihtr., røtilJ s udi p:trtks fiffhi iivUh oaph other, or 
onc [lurrb fontiatioii gyin ilit tJPP«^ 

ifoes* ntn kno« ivliai ihc othcr tlank doing! llie situation 
at the (iay tcstifii's to ihn correcrntjss ot tilis »tuie- 

nn?m. I hc pst rcsemblcs the futurr more ihan one (arop of) 
w ater anotlier, 

Furthermore. the realm of ihe Persians «as mudi ^eaier 
ihan that of the Israelites, Hiis faet is attcstetl hj 
i’hadnczzar's virtory over them. He swillowod up their 
country and ftaiiu’d complcie Control over U, Ho do-^ 
.iroved Jerusalem, iheir reUgious and poUtical capitaL And 
Ue VI as [t.erdv one of the offimls of the provineeot ars 
It is said that he was the govumtir of llie \^estem border 
region. Tlut Persiai. pn, vi ntes of the tvvo 'Iratis/^ hJunasa.!, 
Transo^ania, and ihe region ofDerbend on the Casiuati Sea 
were mudi largcr than the realm of the Israelites. \ er, the 
Persiitii array did »ot attuiii such a number or even approach 
it The greatesi conceiurutiori of l’ersian troops, at ak 
Q3.lis!vati. amounliHl lo I30.o<» of wlumi haJ tWr 

iflamcrs. 'ITlia » according lo Savl ' »ho satd lim witll 
tWir mainv.-. thav amotimed to ovvr dOt),<ax> pvrsoiL«. Av. 
coufmg 10 '.Vivliall a„d aa-Zdhrf.- *v TOop <™.vu.t™t,on 
witU whith ItusTum advaneed agaiiist Sad ai Jl-Qddi5i\ali 

amoiKUed to o»ly (* 0.000 men. all of whoin iuul tlieir re- 

'^”'Thi-ri ir the Israelites had really atnounted to sxidi a 
mimber, the extern of the areu under iheir rule would have 
k'en btgerjor ihe size of administrative units and provinces 
uTidin* a particular ilynasty is in direct prniKinion to the size 

- AUM..'ådu M«réj.>ih-4hMy 

■!rå^ and tin. Atub ivr Uic Vermn Kmg (K«ng ci Farj>. Cf. ±Lw ui- I dUim, 
,“**:ik^tiraHa and iwrtliweitom adj«™ lu »L 

» ?f W. ibnlwkTin FI, ^ ‘ the C.ates aiul Dcflieiid, 

l'Qr the namtwr^ uf the paitj. ipams i« ih,s lu,ile. see 
€*'. G-dt-i 1. 03: 1. tt4. 
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of its miUlia and thc ^inips tbut support the (dvTiasty), :is 
uiil be expluinctJ in t};c section on pn)viiu:cs in the fir-st 
tiook** Now, it )s \velJ hnown tlial ihc tcrritnry of the 
(IsnieUtcs) diil not cumpripe an areu larger than the Jordan 
prftvtTWX* and Palo.stiiie in S^tiu .niti the region of Mcdina 
und Kliaybar in the AJso, ihere uere only tliree 

generations^^ between Moses and Israel, am>riiing to the 
hest-i nform ed scholars. Moses was the son of Amrani, the 
son of Koliath {Qd/ui ot Qdliii), the son of Levi (Lrtti or 
Uu'f),“ the son of Jaeob who is Israel-AUuh- This is Moses' 
genealog)- in the Toi-ah " The length of time l^eiucen Israel 
and Moses vas uiditrated by ai-Mash'rdt when he suitl: 
"Israel entored Egypt with his elilUlren, the tribes, and their 
chitdren, whett they caiive to Josepli numlK‘rirtg seventy 
snuts. Tite leiigtil af iheir stay in Egvpt until lliey’ left »vitli 
Moses for the liescrt was two liundred uml tweuty years. 
During those years, the kings of the Copts, tlie l’liarauhs, 
passed them on (as (hdr sulyects] one to the other." ** It is 
improbable that the descendants of orie man could braiich 
out into such a number wjtliin four generations.^* 

It has been assimied tlmt this number nf soldiers applied 
to the time of Solornon and Jus successor.s. Agaiti, this is 
intprotiable. Betwecri jMilomun and Israel, there w-ere nnly 
eleven generations, thai is: Soloiiion, the son of David, the 
son uf Jtsse, the snu of Obed {'CUitJJi, ar the son nf 

Bon/ ( Hit' (tZj or the iio[i of SsHtiiotii rlie Jsii-fi of 

Kaiii^hun, the son of Ariminaaiili {\lmiiumyhiih, nr IJnm- 
mtUdMhiii), the son of Kurn, the son nf Hej-ron {Uiut/fnm, 

*■ Ste P]>. ^ÆJ If ^ btflpw. 
alki p. ittliiXh , 

** riic ^Jtrly m ri;|rres4,^Eited by hiitl rhi* t oir- 

rccti:«! by llui HlisilriCin) ilinr iht-re were fuur peiicrjiliofcis bvtweeii ±mi 

jaeuh Ainr^iit itu; rwiii nf Jitiar, the wn of KtitiJiih. Cf aiiso. for 

iji^tiii3ce+ mk- lliii*liibt, .i/-jrT^hry4'* at iht pf fhe ehi^fiter ori 

Mow^tr 

® TTii: M?5S sfate llmt ihc L Df Ijm/i thnultl kåve ejther i t»f a, m Indknted 
aIk^vés. 

Exott. fT. 

“’TIil* qyeTsrvnn ns Tint, ifn-fcwmilly, in li« founj kl JÉUMjj'iifiL 

“ Oli ('K^jniLirmi:) inerease^ jkk ubo V, 
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or nj^rån), rht- .on nf Per«. (or liuyrus), ihe som of 
Judiih. ilu- .-on ..r Jacob. The desccndajiis of otie marj i.i 
eleven KCMcratlon* wouM not Urartdi out into siicti a iintnUT, 
as hils k-en a.ssunied. Thev mi^ht, indeed, reach hundred, 
or iliousands. 'llils often Impjx’ns. But an iiK'rease hcyond 
ihat to hiplxr ftpires is imprchahle. ComparLsor. « dl, ob- 
servublc pre.ent-diiy atid well-Unown nearby facts provo, ihv 
assumpiion and report to Im? untrue. Actioiding to t e e nite 
statement nf ibe braclUe Storie..*^ ftilomon's army aniouiitcd 
to l'i,æO inen, and his horse. ^ tuimbered [.kU> horses, 
whifli werf mhltid at liis pabee. This is the corrtet mfnrnia- 
tioJi. So attemioM ^honlil U- paid to nonsensical stateinents 
hv the commoh run of mtbrmants- In the ilays of Stdoraon, 
ihe Ismelite State saw its greaiest fiourishmg and (heir reahii 
ils videst extension. 

VVhmi.vtr “ coiilomporarics s,wak aboul the dJTOilii 
annU-s ..f tlirir ow.. nr ri..-ont lirars, and -vlicnever .hry cn- 
„cr in di»aissin„s »kmt Murlim or ClmMh... «>y.rrs. nr 
Vvlirit tbrv (tet to ficurinK thr tax revenurs and the tnnntO' 
.,«.m bv 'the povmunml. thr mItUys nf fstravagani 
i-ni atnl the sonds tbat rirli »nd |>rns|KTOU> mon liavo jii 
»tnil, lllov aro t|uiie j-onorally found to oxatrporatc. to go 
k-vond thV i»ui..d.s ol tbc ordinary. and to aitkuml. to tl.o 
tompiaiioii of stnsationallsnt. VVUon tlie olliaaU m ohargo 
aro quostion^ akmi '‘'g 

“lu7rmnv.^c, t„abrr p-O'. •< ak- J. H,.*a. IVr 

ri V 11 S<ntsfwj:Lut Homl'iicj, i^3 = 

M An U ryk, liavc an Linpiea^nt 

ti \ hiti^a s - - ; L. qturiijri ” as mert fictioJi presentuiJ Js 

.LlrirS « ivr^^l i i.‘nr„n:t,on w.rb .mi f^ud^. 

* .VNynjAJt I* ■1*'^ __ lUfCses: «« 

11«, u.« llicjvmU n,. 

S:!f5Jir 1-H'lOW. kllHl nwr, v , + h j le É-ÉiiiiiTmt-ii hv A 

lUr, Kh»W^i'sirb n. i W; U., 

iK-riv.itkMi o( tlie lenri ina> ti. \inrtkfr U'ji i* tsaS]. p.tr, t,v 

imh.yl <tn rn 1«veoy.,T.«mi i: - hi. 

,b. nwvj.p. ''*'\t .s » &m 

thr ftiiTTi lii tir '*«?a"inp P' in 

Till* I? ^hovvn b\ 'ibitf', V. +w&i kst liriL'a 
^ Cl p ifl^. 
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<if wealrhy peoplt? art? asse.sst.'d^ and w lien tik; nuilavs (»f ex- 
travjigaiit itpcnilt^rs. aro ItKukod at in ordinary U^ht. tho Jipiros 
wUl bo fdiind to LimatinT to a tenth of v\ liat thoso pooplc have 
saitl, The rcason in simple. Jt is ilio onnimon dosiro for 
sonsatirmalisin, the caso witli ivliich one may just montion a 
higher tigure, ani] the disrogani of reviewers and critics. 
Tilis loarls iti fiikife to exorviso sclf-crltioisiTi aboui one's 
en-ors and intentions, to demand frum oneself mode rat ion 
and fainioss iii roporting, to reapply onesclf to stiidy and 
researrh. Siioli hisrorians let tticmsolvos go atkl made å feaat 
of unfruc statemems. "Tliey proeure for themselves omer^ 
taimng stories in order to lead (oihers) astray from ihe paih 
of God.“ “ This is j bad enouiih bii.siness. 

It may Ih; said that rhe inicTcase ot'descendiints to such 
a riiml>er wotild tie jirevented under ordiiiary condtthms 
wliidi, howevDr. do not apply to the tsmeliies. (The incrcase 
in their case) would be a mirade In accordiinco with tiie 
traiUtion wludi said (hat one of the thiiigs revvalcd to their 
forefathers, the proptiets Abraham, Uaae, and Jacob, wqs 
that God vvould causa tiieir dcsceinJants so iruncase utitil they 
were more nunierous lliati tlie stars of heaven and the pebblcs 
of tlic earth. God fuld!lud ihis protiiise to fheni as an acl of 
divitie gnti-e bestowed ujjoii tlit-m and as an extj aorditiaiy 
miriLcIe in their favor. Thus, ordinary conditions could not 
hinder (sudi an evem), and imlKidy sliould sjjeak against 

tt. 

Soraeunu inight tome out aganist thU tradition {with rhe 
arguriH'iu} titat il orcurs oTily in the Torah whieh, as is well 
hnown, vvas ahered by tlic Juvvs. ( I hu rcidy tu tilis argitmcnt 
would be that) tiie statement coruiemtng’the alteration {of 
ihe Torah by the jews) is mtacceptablo to thorough scholarK 
and ratmot bu undcrsiood in its plain meaning, since custom 
preveiits people who liave a (rcvealcd) religion frotn dcaltng 
with their divitie scriptures iii such u miinner. This vvas meti- 

“qiir'jn 81.6 (£}. 

r>i*riijtra(ilii are fi>auj (ii dti- nnrgin nff (atirl in 
MX, Ninu OstiiiunyH;, stsi). buT jfipcar isenhcr i!i tJiir carlitr (ext* nor in D, 
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tioned bv al-Bukhdrt in the JdAfA.” Thus. the RTcai increasc 
in iiuinhfrs in tbe case (if (he Israelttes would Lie an cxtraor- 
diiiar\ udrade. Custom. in \hc proper meanin^ of the word, 
would prev'tu« anytliing of the sort from happening to otlier 
pcoples. 

It is mie that a (('o-ord'mated batile) movement in (siich 
a large group) would hardly be possible, but none took place, 
and there was iio nccd for one. It is abo true that each realtn 
has its partimlir luimber of miluia land no more). But the 
UTaelltes at first were no militiatnen and had ro dynasiy. 
Thcir ntimbers increased that niuch, so that tJiey could gain 
power over the land of Canaati whidi God had promised 
them and the lorritory of wliich He had purified for thcm. 
All tliese (hings arc iniradcti. God guides to the truili. 

I’he “ Itblor)' of Tuhbab, the kings of the Yemen 
and of the Arabian Feninsula, as it is generally transmitted. 
Ls anotiier eNample of sil ly siatements by historiam. It is 
said that frem thcirhome in the Yemen, (the Tubt.a's) uscd 
til raid [fritpvah and the Berbers of tiie Maghrib. Afnqus b. 
Qays b. ?ayfi. one of their great earlv kiiigs who lived in 
llie time of Moses or Mimewhai earlter,** b said to have 
raided Ifdqivuh. Ile causcd a grcat slaughtcr among the 
Iterbcrs. i le Berbers when he lieard 


MFor MubimiHad k Isma'il il-BuUiart, Imo^tOl, atid lus 

fiuuuui «i.iurui:»t colkctifln of firopTietual rrjtditnms, s« I, JflT ff,: 

Kultpi ! eisO ff I liiJ not liniJ1^ whkh pisaage ipf ilie 'paif? lim hliultljirt niay 
tijivt had in miTid here. AUKuhliårl wriiiuly btUewd lu Hil* alteratioit of ilie 
TcfthIi liv the Jew#. t'erluifi# Ibn Ktisildun was nmallmg tbe oftfn-qootud 
tTTHiilfon th«t tlic shoidd reiUurf belleve tu.r disheliive 

cohreming tbe Torah nriide tij Jewi dllil Chriatiaiw; cf* J. Nofovilj In El, 

“ wliole diBtajssion of Soath Arntnan Itistory appears m C an an 

lij&eiicii tliPcL . i- i- 1 

« rut liisrortcii] rtporw oti Miienl South Arabian luftory were ii« less 
torifusing Hu Ibn KlwlUmi tUan they are for ni. He tned to deil wiih tl.eni 
.Titially In II. soiT. Cf. bclnw, pp. Itj the Ivge^ 

epcmvJtt of Affiia, one may alw compare al-Uiladluid. 
nT i tje Owie tLeiden, ise«), p. fiaii; tll'Sham. 
deraLail (>147/lysS-^), pp. l^i JfiiW flf- -^r4ri 

(ttalrp, ’iuts>, p. MSI. calli Biinyir-Hirrber coniteeiions Uea esutiHg uitly m 
ibe imsf;iiiuUyti of Yecnumte hiatofiaiis. 

ai 






thcir jargon and y^ktd sshat lim '%4tham/r wa^ “ ‘Um gave 
thetn die imrtit which Im ri?rnanit;ij xvidi ihtm sinæ riiar 
time; Whm he IlII tlie iVIagJirib^ he is satd fo have CDJiven- 
tratLtl ^onie Himvur rribt-.s jhere, 1 hcy renminal d^vre atul 
iiiKcd \vidi theiiaLive popLibiion. Their (descenJantisj are die 
Sinhijah »tid the Kutåmah, I1u% Wd at-Jaliari, al-Jnrjini/^' 
i4 IbE aUKalln,^* and »Ul3ayhaqi to make the 

AtiitoiTtent diiit the Sinhajah and div Kardmali l^eking tn the 
HuTtyar. l'he Berber genea lops^ti» do not jclmit tbi^ and 
tiivv arv right Al-Mas'udi uko mentioned ihut one i^( tlie 
J^liinyar kingJSt ijfttT Afriqu^^^ Dtiti 1-AdhMr, ^vJwi in 

I i Le time of Solnmotn raided the MagliHb aiul forred it info 
MdindsstonH Stirm-rKmg simiVar ijt mentionud by al-Maih'idi 
coDCcrnijig: hk son and Vdsir/- He said ro have 

reivrlnd the Sand Hiver ''" in fhe Nfnghrib and to iiave buen 
vmable TO Ritd through it beaiuse of the grcat inai^s of 

sand. TliLTffore* he retLirnod. 

Lilicwke* it k stdd diai the hrst rubbah^^ As'ad Abu 
Karsb. who livcd in the linie ot the iVrsbn liayyamd kmg 


^ Cf. iii-'pialiflTi, I, fiiu: *U7iir, 11^ SI; Vt, f.; iSe Slurer 

{Ti K U I ri?', 1711 

"''‘AU II. ‘ALid-^l-'Ai:ii,a- Ci. GWf., -Vw/p/f., I, Cf. dljio 

VI. h:^; di- Si,™ [tr h h H-S- 
^Si--c fi Ui aJ'riVKfc and ’^iT/inr^ VI, i*«.!; ilt; Siane (Tr-Jr h 
** Vl-UjivtiJurT KdJf' ifi iHie ipf rtii' jirifHiipal rtiTnrre% Tnr Ihn 

Sp'ltrs {si** vi: I Li, ) :iL'ajuiir uY |rrr-isi|iETuiL liieturV- t'.l'. F- aVumciiL^ti^f, 

Ihrf .Sit'hfi (ini’/iirhtf Jrr Jrfthr^ p fi5: 1, 

tlirt in tuni* wjn nlit; pif Ilith KlLilrii'in'i; ^mirces. tiw itlenTltv 

iii Uitf JLittfcur ul' tUc Kumålrn i» tmjI ntrrjitip h fwa kft'n rluT lie 

wai tlie InfiUM'Si^Ti llJtériitnir 'Alt b. /avii, |] 

1 1 Sa-T; LVrf/>p/., I, i.'>7 f.), Unr pn* well iiaonneLl ahmix Liis lileran' oyipUL 
4iiul 1U* åiliiU- iti-K,m{i"m 4|fiJ£iitT% Ih ilw Ust nf Ini wtirl^n. 

* int-ntitiTui Afjl^ufl uiul i ti« liioiht^i’ Uiut S-.AUli^flr, »nrl in 

fliitUliL'irrnfitcxi nf Uu^Saiirl Mtvvr: ti. Mufåj ih l^lj K 1^1 p 

i, Unf lliJ‘ ns:nirj uf Våssr (ahuse mmr is (KXMiioniitly spellutl Nialiirp 
iitfiiiTLrttyj mwJ tUr SjtiAl ftivrs- apifw^rs m ^t-fiiiurL 1, f?Vi FF, 

^^0\i The icKtiiiJui y Wjjll a^-Sabi (dic ^‘Sabbuih «iv«f" uf \\vj Jea ijih 
^nibjtmn Irgends) m liie WcM. wiieae sniut rlows like wjilcr, K'c G. b’tr- 
nirirh "T-e iltf xVbili i;lflmiil a]-AiHly|Liftii iihfTumåijp'* nt .sipui'fitrf 

tX'VtJ £ Jfjjiph tf. Uii] iil-Arliir, h nu f 

Gr mttscr, "llic Uuru/iilk iiLIfLiiliikfif, cd. GgrfwMlLll 

[St Peter&bufif beir^p;, b T iAp szalta (liin ''ihv niiiklle 

1 uivbjih ' hnt jKJihtr il i*\ «MirirL% fonrtd . liH-wtiprE, U. ilitv iiiNliiiiru Vmnl), 

ctL VVIj?irfiifflil (GuitiiJ(^tiJ:i, Lfe&w-TjU), 1+ (-J 

S£ 
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YasiAsi> ” nili'ti ‘>vt*r Mtwiil atid A^orbuij^n. Ile is said to 
liovc rnct and routcd th(? Ttirks and it* ItiiV'f fausird a great 
iilaLigliter amniig tUfin. ‘Hicn lic raided dicra ajraiii a second 
and a third time. Atter thai, he is 'said to have sent tliree of 
his M.ms on raids, (one) a^inst the trovmrn' of Kar*, (one) 
a^ainst the country «f tiie Sogiidians, otie of tho lurkish na¬ 
tions of Transojiaiiia. and (nnel ihe cijuniiy of tlifi 

Ufim {BvT'amiiies) .*' 'fhe tirst hrother todk possession of the 
muntiy 'up lo Samarkand and crossed the deseil intu Cliina, 
There* lie foond liis secorid liroiher wiio had raided the 
Sophdians and had arrivet) in China hufcire liim, Tiie Xv.‘o 
tojjeiher raosed a preat shntdlixer eii t hina and retiirned 
to^ether wilh thetr Imoty. I licy icit .snnte I^tirnyur irihes in 
Tibet, lliey have bocii there do-wn to itiis ttnu*. 'Hie third 
bmther is iMid to Itave reaclied tons tam i Mt) [tle- iic ]ajd siej^L 
to it and forced the country of the Runi [ Ryr.aritines) i ato 
ttubmission, Then, he reiumed. 

All this uiformatinn is remote frnin ihe tnitln It is rooted 
iti liaseless and crroiiwKis assuniptinns, It is more liU- the 
fiction of storytelkrs. The realni of the Tubba*!* wa-s 
restrirted to the Araiiian [Kwnsuh). Tindr home and seat \\afi 
San'a* in the Vi'inen. Xiie Arabiuii |x.'riiastila is »uiTOunded 
liv the cwcaii on three sides; the liuiiiiit th’eait on the sovilh, 
the l»ersian Chilf iuttiiij: oiit of liie Indian Dæan to al-Wasrah 
on the east, and tiie Ked Se.l jiittitig oat uf I hu IndisM Uæan 
to Sne/ in Efjypt on the west. Tins l at) he seen oii tlie iiwp. 
llieiv is no ^vay from the Yemen to thu Magiirih exoept via 
Sue/.. The (JistLince between tl>e Ked and tlie Mediter- 
ratiean ts two davs' joumey or leas, It is imlikdy that ihe 
disunce could l.u tmversetl by » ruler witlt a large army 
uiiless he coatroIleJ thut region, l'his, as a ru le. is imimssible. 
In tiiat region iliere were the AnmEekites and t'anaan in 
Syrb, and, in Rgypt, the Copts, Uter on, tlie Amaiekites 


“ TliiE 13 tiow tbn miiJJilTi r«tl i* 

i„ C. a and l> 3im]l«rly Yastisab, und iii the Uit.™, p. « 

I> Iwi/a.* tlitlait letter. H slioulil he Hbhiisp = VishtiiiW Hti! hatiaiil>]* 
corresjMJiitl tu (hc liistornal AdiuL‘Hienlii»j u,. ,i A,ht,* if fmiV l 

« t tir Ttif 1 asteni ul tUe 1 uhl-A's. «e ItMi :il-Aihir. Aitut/, 1. 

1 la. aivi (Pieudu-jlhii Hifthåt«, l'P' 










took po5^^!;ian (if Egypi, and iVie hrdc]iiC!t(tiiott rKiwession) 
of Syria. 'Miltc is. howevcr, no roporr thai ilie Tuljba's ever 
fouglu onc uf the<^ natiotLf ur tha) i hev had [Missts- 

sttiti uf any part of thL-* retvioti. Fgnherfnure, the disiajicc 
from tlie Yemen to the Mughrib U grcaii and uti armv re- 
quires mueb food and fodder. Soldiers iravcJiiifr in regions 
tjtlicr than their ovvn have to rcqulsrtinn grain and livcsfock 
and lo pluiuier the cnuntrie.s ihey pass through. As a nilc, 
sueh a procedure does not yieUl cnougli food and fudder. On 
the other hånd, if they attenipted to takt ahmg enough 
provisions from their own region, they would not have 
enough atiimals for transportaikm. So, (heir whule iitie of 
niarrh iiecessariiy Takes th™ through regions they must take 
possession of and. Force into submission in order lo oblain 
provisions from thettt. Again, it would be a most uniikcly 
and impossible assuiiiption Uwt sudi an army could pjtss 
through all thosc nations H'Uliout dtsiurhitig them, ohtaining 
its provisions by peacefiil negotiation. 'Hils shows tljat all 
siK-Ii information taiiout Tubba' c:if>editions to tiit* Maghrib) 
is silly or firlitiouK. 

Mention of ilte (al leget I ly) mijiassable Sund River (las 
neverheen heard in the Maghrih, airhough the Maghrib has 
often bmi crossed and iis roads ha\'e Iteeu expiored hv 
travelers antl raklers ut all timefi and in every direction.** 
Hersnse of the unusua] characici* of the story, therc is inueh 
eagemess to pass it on. 

With rcgiirtl to the (alleged) raid of the Tubba's against 
the munirios of the l'a!,t und the land of the Tnrks h mitsl 
Ilt? adniitted that tbe line ot march in this case Is wider ihan 
the (narrow) passage at Siie^. Ihe <ii.stanrc, imwcver, is 
greater, and. the Perslan and RviiaTitme nations are interfrf.tsed 
un the way to the Turks. fherc is no rqjxjrt litat the Tnbha’s 
ever took possession of the countries of the Persiuns and 
By/.at) fines. TJiey merely fought tho Persians on the Lorders 
of the Iraq and of tfie Arab countries bctwcn'n al-Babrj.yi) 
mid al-yirah, whirh w'crc border regions cornmoii lo boih 


** The Hine irguiiicm 1» uaed ag-j'm betow, pp. ar and 75. 
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ml ions" Tlicse vårs took place bctveeii the Tubba* Dhu 
I-Adh’år and tlit liayyanid king Kciyqawtis, and apin be- 
tween ilit Tubba* ali isghar Abu K^irib and i1il‘ Knyyani J 
YttStasb (Bisbtasp). Tbcre vtre u(her wars laTer on with 
rulers of tlie dynasiics tbat sucrceded itie Kayyanids, and, in 
tiirn, witli ilieir successors, thc Sassanians, tt ^s'Ollid, how- 
ever, ordiiiarUy have been inipossible for the 1 ubba s to 
travtTse thc land of tUe Tersians oii dieir way to raid the 
rountrics of thcTurks aiuJ Tiliel, becausc of the nations tluic 
are intcriiosed «m the way to the Turks, liecituse of the need 
for food and fodder, ns well as thc distance, raenuoneil 

before. All information to tbis effoct is sidv and fictitioiLt. 
Kven if the way this information is transinitted were soiind, 
the points ment ioned w'ould cast siispicion upon ii. All the 
tiiore theii imisl the informauoji be siispect siiice the maruier 
in which il has lieen transmilied Is not soimd. In coiinectlon 
with YaTbrib(Mediiia) aiul the Awsand Kliazra}. Ibti IsVq 
says ihat thc last Tublia' iraveled eastward to the 'Iråq and 
Persia, but a raid by the Tubba's afiainst the ctniiilhes of the 
Turks'nnd Tibet is in no way ConfirateJ by thc establjshcd 
farts. Assertions to this eflorl shouki not be trusted; all sudi 
information sliould Ix* iuvcsttgaced and checked with .■soiiud 
norms.” 'fhe result svitl Ite thai it wiU most beauiifuily be 
demnlislied. 

God is the guide to thai whiih is correct. 


Even ” more uiillludy and more dceply rooted in basclesii 
assumpiions is the common iiiterpieiation of tlic follovvin^ 


« M-Hirah on tlw Kuplimlea «□* lUe citpiial of ilte Ukhmid tiuffei staie 
x»uwiv^tK.Un eoiitiol. Al-BAbr^n mcludvd the cuuiury on ili^ r>nrtii«yt«n 
or the rerfflflt) tJulf. «inil mU oitty Itir mlainif lod^y Jntov^e aiiLier thai 

’-rl-jj,; Yaatigt?r“ At?« Karib ii appiirciiilj iJemical witli the aho^e- 
iiiirlfLiiiiJiwiJ """tiisl” T'ub'ba’', Al'pii KutH^S- ^ -u. 

VcT 'iliar. Il, M. l'f. ala« li«» Si^, 1. 1^ t-, 'vhore. 

orly cveiit* .tcalltig wilh dic Tublio' s reiuni from his castem eajnNiuian 

*• The^lowin/stofif. Itiw. la fotimi in iho miirpio ofC. ihough il appeor* 
mciirplrriiUtl m il« K%{oi R ai«J D. U la m but iiiu in A. 
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vTm* nf tlk- Sf}ri7t '^Did you nor scc wbat yoiir Lord 

did wiTh 'Ad —I ram, thai ot lliu jiilbrs?" 

'1 11 *.' i'*}iuiiit'itUloi> rriiMiJer tlie word Iram fhc namc ol'a 
city whirh ts desrnbttd a<» tiaving pillai-s., tlial i.'i, columns, 
nipy rtport thai '.Vtl U. 'Cs li. Jraiu Imd two itmj*. Sludid 
rtiul Shaddid, wlio riilcd afti^r liirn, Shadfd pcrished Shtnidad 
bL'caine ilie 5olc ruli'r uf ilic ri-alm. and tht kings tlitie suh- 
iMiltcd to his .itithurjty. When Shaddåd hcard a deiicriptiuii 
of Parailise. Iie said: “I sball Uuilil soinethLiij» like it" Aml 
lic butit thc city o( Iram Lii dit' dtsfrt of Ailcu over a pcriod 
of three hundred years. lief fiitiisdf livt^d tiiiic Immlrtd yturs. 
It is suid to lia\ c lici'U a large i’ity, wiih ea^tle^ of gttld and 
.vilver iriid cuUitims «if emerald and hyadndi, ccintitiniiig ail 
kitids al'irecs fretily novviiig rivers. Wlicn liic construc- 
tiori (if (dii' citv') wus complet cd. Shadtlad went diere W'jth 
The jx'ople nf \m rcalm. llut wheti hu uav die distanee of 
oiily one dav and rdgln away from ii, fiod sent a iLmor 
from heaven, and all of them perished, Thi^ h reponed 
iiy at-laburi, ath-Tliu'åUbt," az-ZaijukhiJhari.” and otiier 
Oiir an nmittitiiiator^. 1 hey iransmit du- foIUming storv 
on the auihonty oi' one of die men jiromid Mtiluiniiiad. 
’;UuiJtll:lli li. Qilabah.^^ Wheii lie vvent om iti scarch uf some 
cf hi.v camcis, he liit iipon (tlie eity) and Hjok away from it 
as miiell as lie tolild larry. His story reat ficd Mu'awiyali, 
who had him hrought to hinn and lie told ilie storyr. Åln.. 
‘åwiyah scni fur lia’b al-aliliiir '* ;iihI asked him nbom il. 
Ka’li said, "li is. Iram, diai uf the pil lårs. Irani will lie en^ 
Tcrtd in ymir tim e by a Mtislim who is oj a reJdi.vh, rnddv 


>^-511 W>,e-7 (iWi). U J, Moruviti. 

Sét. below, 

^Sec sr:+vi I AmU f., hdnw. 

Ihn Qiliiliaii ik kn^jwii crnlv (dy rJui noty^ rf t\m 







Errvn '2d anJ Ivam 

co|i>r. and short, wiili a molt? ai his -Jiicl one oii bis 

uoi'k, w'ho nul in starrh orsouK? ni bis caiiivts," He (lien 
rumed aroutid aiub seeing" IVui Qilåbah, he said; '''JiiUeed, Jie 
h that tnirn." 

No information abotiT tilis city bas since limwe avuilable 
any\vliere ott isarth, Tlve desort of Adcn wbere ibe cuy is 
supposed fo hifve l>cen built lies in tlu; tniddle oftlie VcmE?iL 
It lus lieeu intiabhed continuously. and travelers and fruidcs 
liaee explored its roads hl every diret'tion. ^'et, nci informa¬ 
tion aljOMt ilie ciiy has bceii reported- No antiqnahan* no 
tiutinii lias mentkmed it. If (tbe l oMitneiUators) said thai it 
had disapjieared likc other anttquities., tlie story uould lie 
more Ukely. Imr they éNpressly sav thai h .still exists. Some 
identlfy it with Damasnis, Ijerause Dama.seus was in tlie pos- 
session uf tbe people uf ‘Ad. Other.'t £f0 so far in iheir cr azy 
talk as to maintain rhar ilie i'ity li« bidden iVom semudl 
perception and can be discovered only by iraincd (Tiiagicians) 
and aorcerers. .\l[ these are assuntptioiis tbat ^vould Petter 
be lerined nonsense, 

AU lliese suggestions prtifFered Qur'dn i:oininL‘tunTor.s 
were tbe result of gramtiiiitical Ciiiisidenuii.ins, for Aialiic 
grartitnar vctpiires the ux pres s ion, ‘"ihar of tbe pillars**’ to be 
ait uttribute of Iriini. Tbe wonJ "pill^irs'’ \va.s iiiidcrstocitl to 
nieaTi etiluimi-s. Thus, Iraiii was naTTOwed down in h.«- tneaii- 
iiig to swme sort of liiiilding, (Tlie Qur’iii eoiDinetiiUTors) 
were infiueneed in tlietr inierprenttloti l>y tbe rending uf lim 
az-Zubavr^* «.bo read (not 'Ailin wiih NiSuatim bnt) a 
gt>nitive rønsi ruet ioru 'Ad of Irani. Tliey tlien adopted tliese 
storics^ wliidi are herter calltd fictitioits fa bles and wbivb are 
quite shnilar to tbe (QtJrMn) inteqjretatioiis o( Sayfawayh 
which are related as cotnic nfsecdotes.^*' 

"Tfwt ■AlKLOJiili IJ- n^i-ZutiBVT, wh« is ulso i|UOn?il elsewlicre as in 
tuilwi'itv for ijur'jn readiu^s. (.'f A, Jcflrnr. >r ihr Ifulfiry tif 

thr ^rA^ftht QW/ttUidin, iwar), PP' ^ 

Savfe nyfi (f>r S^uwayh) ii iBLUitiLisrwil laa e^irh thp tcuWi ccntiili^ 
In thi' Fiii of (ÉiiiioUB tfomcUiana in Ihji ^-x\:idinu tWfit. fHuptU i Lrifr/.ig, 
(ralTCP, p, Cf ^fuiTlirr, llin kil-iflwzT, 

vfitAMr (t’ahy, ls+t niJSJ, pp. SJ f.. jikI fim 

s: 
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(tn however, the "'pUlars" arc tent poles, [f *Vol- 

uitijia” ttere imcnded by the word. it wouJil rint W farretehed, 
tts the p<iwer nt‘( the people of’.\d) was well kninvn. and tbey 
c'OLild bc dcscrihcd as |>co]jle with Imiidings and tulatnns hl 
the general way. But it wottld hc farfetclied to say that a 
special biiilditig in one or another specific city (u-as intetuk\i}. 
ir ’il is a genilive construction* aa would 1« tlie case aiTordine 
to ti te reading of Ibn az-Zuba yr, it woiild i te 4 genitive cou- 
struciHin lised to exprcss triliaj rebtioiiships, such as. ftir 
instanoe, the Quraysh of Kinanah. or ihc Uyils of Mudar. or 
dic Rabrali of Kizdr. There is no nced for sudi an implatisiltle 
interpretution whidi uses fitr its starting point silly siories of 
the sort mcntkmed* whirh catinot be iniputi'd to the Qur'ån 
ftecuLUit* they are so i ni pi a usi hk*, 

.\noihcr fictirious story «f the histoi ians, which they all 
report, concerris the reason for ar-llashid’s destrtictLoii o? the 
Barmecides, It is tlic story of aPAlrbasaii, ar-RasliidV sister, 
and JaTar b. Yahya Ir. Khiilid, his client. Ar-ltashiil is »aid to 
have worricd aboiit where 10 pbce theni whcn he was drinks 
idg wine witli them. He waiited to rtccive thcm together in 
Ilis company. Therefore, iie permitted dicm lo umciude a 
marriage that was not consumniateil. Al-’Ahbåsah thcn 
tricked ( ja’far) in lier desire to Ih: alone wiih liim” for she 
had fallen in love with hhii. JaTar fiiially had ifilejvtuirse with 


J.fjjar, LMm I II, js* /. Tliii Savfevt jyli {n-r SifowJivh) sktmtlJ fi..t 

be conliiMil widi ilre Isier Egypiinii SibDWJvIi t« wlwm tlm gfllåri ilevtUL-d 
the ^ihhJr Sfiumayh ai-^fifrl isas, Cll iiuw F, Httsete- 

thal, f'fl Eiiriy tkJM (U-itk-n, |«S«), p. n. 

MSS, n. C, aml D clearly iiidii‘4itc u rødiiij; Sa)yniwpv]i (Supwayhl wifli 

hul Sa yfa^vavh fjfubahty i S ftlC coirm fottlL 

It rtuy Sfcem »irBitfif ihat j tuttimlum kJ,c sJumld Imvc h.irl 

anytliraff to do toiUi "<l«r'iln inierjirrtntuM'm ’ 11 Ihn Klmliiiin evpresiftl 
hiiiiHrlf cnETectly. flicy ifluy tiavt be«i niiictloii* upplitnijtins MtQjr'ån ver^L-j 
(atirl rmditinns], »c firnl in ilie Jitefjiun- on Muslim Euimiijiiiis 

CL aUo iht» »tory iif sr-HiiliSd Ptiil lim Ahf Mnrynm, p. aa, bebw. 

i’he lonj; slory ns to liu^i. the fKirsisitDl ‘Alihitiali finjllv vnccci-d«! 
with flie connivanee iit.Iii'far's niLulicf, In bciti|; Luiltud Vti(h Ja’fsf ( witu did 
Tidi hiioM- iliat it wju. i>hrj, is told fjy Bt-Mas'tjdJ. Afarf/j jJÅ.Jhahtb VJ 
SS.7 ff. ^ T , 

liS 




Tfn ftf tht Barffinriiifj 

litrr—il ih assumetl, when he wis ilrurk —and iht: bei'^nie 
pregnani. The story was reported to ar-Kasthld who iiew in to 
3 rage. 

This story irreconcilablcwith al'WbbasahT position, 
her rcligiousiiess, her parcntage, and lier cxalced rank. She 
was a desccndam of 'Ahdallah (i. 'Abbås and sepratcd from 
him bv only four generations, and they were the inoat ilistin- 
guished and greaiest men in Islam after him. Al-'Abbasaii 
the daughter of Muhaniinad al-Mahdi, the son of AbCi ja “far 
’AbdallaU al-Man?ur, the son of Miihammad as-Sajjad, the 
son of the Kather of the Caliphs *Ati. 'Ali was the son of 
'Abdallah, ihe Interpreter of the Onr'dn, the son of ihe 
Prophet's unde, al-'Abbis. Al-'Abl)asah was the ilaughtcr 
of a ealiph and the sister of a calipli. She was bom to royal 
power, ini« the prophetical suecession ftiie cahphate), ajid 
deseended from the men around Muhammad mid his utides. 

She was ctmnected by liinh with the leadcrship of Islam, tlie 
light of the revetation, and the placc where the angels tie- 
stx'ndeii to bring the rovelation. She was dose in time to ihe 
desert attitude of true Arabism, to thai simple State of [slam 
still far from the liabils of luxury and iush jiastures of sin. 
Where shoiild one look for chastity and mudesty, if she did 
nol possess themr VVhere could deanliness and purily l>u 
foimd, if they no longer exi.stcd in lier tiouse? 1 low could she 
link her pedigree with (that of) Ja'far b. Vahyå ainl stain her 
.Arab nobllity with a Persian dienl? His Persian ancesror had 
been acqulrcd as a sbve, or laken as a dlenr, by onn of her 
imeestors. an unde of ibe Prophet and noble Qurashite, and 
all (Ja'far) did was that he togeiher with his father was 
dragged along (by the grow’ing farne of) the ’Abbåsid 
dynaAty and thus pretjured for and elevated to a position of 
nobiUiy. And how could it l>e tliat ar-Rashid, with his Ingh- i, a> 
inindedness and greai pride, would permit hlmsclf to become 
related by niarrmge lo Persian dientsl tf a critical person 
looks al this story in all fairness and oompares al-',Abbåsah 


" Cf. alio 'Ibar^ f.; V|, 7, See [ip. and btlow. 
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wtth the daugjjter tif a gTC3t niler tif liU Time, lu- muM 
lind it and unbt'liuvable tbat .she coiild have done 

such a thing with one of iht- divuts^ uf her liynastv ajid while 
her family "'as in |n5Wer. He wnutd insisT that the story Ix" 
tonsidtTL'd untTue. And who coutd rotiipare with aU'Alibasah 
atul ar-RashTd in digtiityl 

The reasofi for t!ic desrrurtuatt of the Uiii-nietidL’s was llieir 
attempl to gavn ccjrti ol oser the dynasti an<i tbeir retemion 
of tJie tajt revenues. This went so far thai when ar-Rasliid 
wanted even a linie money, lieoould iioi gct it. 'J bey took fds 
affairs out of bis Imnds and, sharcd with binj in his autbority. 
He hadno say "’ith thcm in tbe atfairs of liis realm. llicir in- 
huemx* grcw, and rheir farne sprcad, They fiiled thc positions 
and raniss of ihe govemment wiih iheir own chlldren and 
iTeaturcs wbo liccanie high oflidals, and (hus barrvd all otbers 
from the positions of ssiizir, sccreiary, annv rommandcr, 
doorkeeper ( (uijib), and from the iiiilitary and civilian adriiiti- 
istruiioti. Il is .said that in tbe palace of ar-Hashid, ihere wcrc 
isvejny-fivc Iiigh officials,^ hoth military and dviliaii, all 
childreti of Yaliyå b. Khalid. 'l'bere, ihey crfiwded the peopk: 
of thc dynasty and pushed ihcm out by force, Thcy could do 
thar because of the [Hisitiun nf iboir fatber, Yahya, mentor to 
Héi-un iKith as cnnvvn prinre and as taliph. { Hårfin) prartically 
grcw up in Ilis lap and got all bi.i cduration from hun, 
Ol-tnitt) 1<^t biiti hanrlle his afTairs and ustd to rall him 
‘ Tathci*.'' As ti result, thc (BartneGidcs). and nol ibe govem- 
mcnt, wieliW all the infiuencc.’®* ‘rheii prcsumption grevv. 
'riieir t>ositioii becanic more and more influLTitial. I liev he- 
came llie tentcr of attention. Ah olioyed iJieni, ,\ll liojxs w'ere 
addressed tn tben). h'rom thc fartbest horders, presents aud 
. s-j gifts of rulcrs and amirs were scni tu lliem, l’lie lax money 
found its way inio thcir trtnisury, to sei'V'^e as an miroduetion 
lo tlicm and to prociire ilicir favor. They gave gifts in atid 

"* Lit.. *'ihe preføred position (ordiiuuily cjijovcd Uy governmcnt »nU 
nikfl wriii fhim ti«- gtivt-rfiratnl tn fhem,“ nr,'if fffcf; stinuld ratlier Ik 
tfiUHijtiM] ’ lxmnty," InnKad uf "prrftrctitwl pcKiiiion" (cf e:ff7+, I. at. lie- 
low ), "ibe houniy ( oniinai ih' iinpviiKsl liy govenuui'iii nihl rtikr). . . 
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TÅ/ lyffU'n/ii/l cj ihf Bijrma:!«lr$ 

bestowoti fevors upon th^* men etf the (\\Lid) Shi^ah and 
ijjKTn tmponarrt rehlivos (uf t\ie PjtjpheO. TliL-y ^avi? the 
poor from the noV^le fanrtlic^ {rciaied to tlre Prophet) some- 
tbidg to eam. Ihev frecil thceaptives. Thus, ihey wtie given 
praUe as was not given to their caliph. They showereil 
privileger amJ gifts npon tliose wlto came to ask fa vors from 
tliem. 1 hey gained eomrol over vilLige* and estates in the 
open CQuntrv and (near) the main cities in every province. 

Eveiiiuailv, the Baniiedder irritated tlie itmer circlL-, 
Thev cauiied resentment among the elile and aroused the 
dispieiisure of high olfiduls. Jealoiasy and envy of all sorts 
hfgan to show themselves, mid the scorpions of Lntrigue crept 
into their Soft lÆtls in the govenrnicnt. llie Qahtabah family. 
JaTar's matemal Lindes, led the mtrigues against ihem. 
Fcelings fOr blmd tics and relationshi p coiild not move or 
sway them (the Qalnahali family) From ihe envy wliich was so 
heavv on iheir hearts. This johicd fl ith their masfer’s ineipi' 
ent jeahnisy, wiili lus dislikc uf restrictionr and (of beitig 
treated with) highhandedness, and wirh his latent rcsentmeiit 
aroused by small acts of presiimptijousness on the purt of ihc 
Bannccidt'-s. When they contimieii to flouHsli as ihcy did, iliey 
ivcrc led to gross insubordin:iiion. as is showii, for instanre, 
i>y their aetion in tlie easc of Yahya b, 'Alxlallah li. Hasati b, 
ablbisan b. ’Ali h. Ahi T;ilib, the brother of‘‘the Pure Soul" 
(un-Nafs az^Zakiyah). Mulnninnad al-Malidi, uho had re- 
volled ugainst al-Maii 5 ttr*° 

This Yahya had been brought back by al-F'adl b. Yahyit 
from the miintry tif the Daylarn umlcr a safe-cotidnct i>f ar- 
Itashtd written in hi.s own band. Acrording to at-'lMiari,*’ 
(al-Fadl) Itatl paid out a million dirlianis in tliis matter, .-'ir- 
Rashid band«! \ ahvå over to Ja'far to keep hiin iinprisoneii 
in his lioiisc and oitder bis eyes. Ile lield iiim for a whilo but. 
promjited by pT'csuinptuni, JaTar freod Yahya by hi-s own 

** In ihc first taw, the ' rathpr ilian ihe 'Ahtiåsid Shrali, *rt lueiuii. 
'lin? latirr yrt ineant by “importuni rclaiives uf tlic rropbet. ' rtioiij 5 h thia, 
iiKt. Mia tf lic DTiiithL'f ttftui tor the 'Alida. 

* S?e [ij>. niY f... 
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decision, out of res^iect for the blood of rhe Prophet's family 
as he thoujriit, and iti order to show Ms presiimpiion a^^ainst 
the goventmeiil. When ttie matter was reported to ar-Rashid, 
he aj^ked ja'far about (Yahya). Ja'far utiderstood and said 
that he had let hlm go. A.r-Rashid nutA\’ardly iiKhcated ap~ 
proval and kept his grudge to himself, Thus, Ja'far himself 
paved ihe vvay for hht own and lus famdy's utidoing, uhicli 
endcd with the collapse of thcir cxahed position, ivlth the 
heavens falllng iri upun them and the earth'a shiking with 
them and their hotise. Tlteir davs of glory became a thing of 
tlie past, an example to later generations, 

Close exaniination of thdr story, scrutinizing the ways 
of gfivcTTiiTient and their ovvn condutt, discloses that all this 
was nal ural and is easily expbincd, Looking at ibn ‘ALdrab- 
hib* *3 report ** on ar-Kasliiirs conversation wUh his grcar- 
graiiduncle Da\v(id b. 'AH conccmmg the destrtictlurt of the 
Barmecides as well as al-AsinaTs evening causerics wirh or- 
Rashtd and aUFadl b, Yahyd, as mentioned in the chapter on 
poets in the ’fijii,®’ one untlerstands that ii was only jealousy 
and striiggle for conirol on die part of die ealiph and his 
sitbordinates di al kil led them. .A not her factor was the verser 
thiit cncmies of the Barmecides among the inner clrcle sur- 
rcptitiously gave the singers to reeite, in the intention tliat 
the ealiph should hear them and his stored-up animoaity 
against thein be aroused. Tbese are ihe versts: 

WoiiJd that Hind coiild fulhU her proml&e to us 
And deliver us from our predicament. 

And for once act on her own. 

The impotent person Ls he who never acts oti his own.** 


« Atjmiid b. 44 S-Sa 9 leOO-&W|. Cf. GAL, I, IS+ f.; 

1 , afiot: [Cfllro, i 30 JV/ 19 S 7 ), 111 , 34 . The ediiimi cf iIk; 'W ha* 

b. uiEtmd chf Lu * 

* nJj Lob—11, See aLfty b«law» å*4l U 

^ Th« vers^^a are by b. Abl Rdbrih wIiq nj, 7£i0. Cf. 

GAL. I, 4 S 1 f ; Supjit,' 1 , TG f. tf. C, Sctiv^jirz, fJiff Umaa (tff ‘l/pfur Ibn 
Ah Rrh'a (Uilidg. »{Wi), I, ns [No. I6S. U. » f). Cf. dlio l!m ai-Athir, 
Kdmil, VII, +. mm 
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'\rVhen ar-Haslud heard ihese verses, hc'^xclaiined: "iiideed, 
I am jiuit iiut'h an impuLeni [lersoh." By this aml simiiar 
methoiis, the encmics nf the Bannecides evonitiaily succccded 
in a rons in jr ar^Kasliids latent jealousy and in brin^ng^ his 
terrible venp;eance upon them. Ood is our lefiij^e frotn men's 
ilesirc for jiowcr ami from ml^forume. 

The stupid story of ar-Rashid‘s winebibbing and his 
getting drunk in ilie ctnnpany of boon companioiu b really 
abuminable. It docs not in the least agree n ith ar-Rashul’s 
attitude toward tho ftil HIIm ent of ihc requiroments of religion 
and justice incumbent upon ealiphs. He consoried with 
reltgious soholars and saints. He liad discussions with aU 
FuJayl b. 'fyld/* Ibn as-Samttiåk,** and al-'Umart,” and he 
correspt>nded with Sufy^m.*® He wept when he heard thdr 
sernions, Then, therd ifi his prayer in Merøi when he eir- 
cumambulated the Ka'bali.** He was pious, observed the 
times of prayer, and attended tJie niomtng prayer at its 
earliest hour. According to ai-faban and otliurs, he used 
cvcry day to pray onc hundred supererogatory liik'nhs™ 
AUernately, he was used to go on raids (agauist uiibelievcrs) 
one year and to make the pilgrim agtr to Mccca the o ther. He 
rehuketl his jestcr, Ibn AM Maryatii, who made an unseemly 
remark to him during prayer, When Ibn .Abt Maryam heard 
ar-Hashid rccitc: "llow is it ihai I shnuld not worship Him 
w'ho created me?*' *’ he sald: "Irideed, I do not know why/’ 

" DÉcd 1S7 InoiiJ. rf. A'upflit !■ 430 . 

“ Miibnmmarf b. d. laa itE»S/S(K<l. Cf. il-Kliatil) il'Baghdliil, 

Td'Ha 

« ,\|ipuri:nilv ’Abdallili h. ’Abd-iiS-’Ad? b. MWftllåli b. ■Alubiliili b. 
^l,'mar b, al-Kbanob, d l»4 [ijlm/HOfP Cf, Ibn tlajar, Tahil/tUr, V, f. A 
ticpbew of thii min, 't'tuyihLlliLti b. 'Umir. wm bmuglti by nr-RaOdd id 
BugiiiUd tcf. iil-Hluiltb al-tkif^hd^dT, TsTrii* IljgiuIJil, X, 3IQ), hiK lie wouLd 
noi tcctri tp br the one ine,uit tiere. 

• t)f ihetw[>f.un«uiSuryjn», Sufyån ith-TliswriaiuJ Sidfyin b. 'Uyaynilt, 
the laitcT is mejdil herr. Ke Uveil from 107 (o isø iTslS/se io øl+f tf, 
tl-ltiiatib al-BaplliiiiU, Ta'rlik Bjghzldd. IX, 174-^. 

■ Cf, Hul al-Aihlr, Kémil, VT, IJ7 f,, itjznu t'f atso G, AudixiD, ffiinifl 
( Nt^w York, iHMt), |>i. 173, 

" Cf. il-Tabnri, .InmitUu ill, 740, dwn« 193, A rdf'jA i« .i jiresmliod 
sequefHio of Rioiions lu pnyer, 

»Qur'ln S(i.a2{di}. 
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Ar-HLisliIil ooulii n<>il*5uppress ;i bugli, biiJ lln.'n h*' turmd U' 
hiiTi angrilv and said: "O Min Abi MaryaTii, (jokes) even 
diiriiig the praver? Hcwjre, lieware of the yur'aii aml [slani, 
Apan from tliai, yt'U may <Io whatever you wisli.*’ 

Furtliermore, ar^-Rafthltl jiossessed a pnod<icaI rtfleaniirifr 
and aitnpUdty, bccause hLs epocli was cluse [D ihat uf Ilts 
foretieai-s wko had those (qualitics). l’lie liine bciwecti him 
and Ilts grandfather, Ahfi Ja'far (aJ-Mansfir). was rioi o kiiig 
T, a* onc, He was a youiifj lad when Abu Ja’far died. Abu Jii'far 
possessed a. gtiod deal af leaniing and religion Wforc he 
becanie caliph and (kt’pl thent) aftervvards. It was he who 
advised Målik to write die Mmvslta. saying: "O Abfl 
'AbdaRah, no onc remains on earrh more learneil diati ) and 
you. Now, 1 am loo miich oceupiod with the caliphate. 
Therefore, you shuuld write a book for fhe people wliith will 
be useftil for tbein. hi h yon should iivoid the laxiiy of Ibn 
'Alibås and tlie severiiy uf I lin 'Umar,**and present (teaf/F) 
il dcarty to the people.’* Målik vointnedTed; *'(>n ihat occa- 
ston, al-Mansur indeeil tauglu tue to tke an author." ** 

Al-.Mnnstir's son, itl-Maiidi, ar-Rashid‘s fat her, exju’ri- 
enced dic (ansterity of al-Maimr) wlio woiild not iiiake usc 
of tlie public treastiry to provid« new cloihes fur hin family. 
One day, al-iVtahdt rtmic to hiro when he was in his offjee dj»- 
cussing with the ttdlors the patching cf his hunily's worri 
garniems. Ai-Malidi did not hke iliut and aa id: “U Oim- 
tnander of the Kaithful, this ytar I shall pay for ilie elutlic^s gf 
the membera of the family from my own ineoine." AU 
Mansur's reply was; "Do tbat." Ho did not prevem hun 
Oorn payttig himself Lut vvould not [jennit any (publii:) 
Muslim money to be .speiii for ii, Ar-lla»hu) was very dose in 


^ t’f flt-TBhaTI, M l i ( 

“ Ihli 'Afcabiji i# till' 'ii lilla Hutl b. p the 

rmpliiH'iii tousin. Ibii 'Lbiut h VAluJtiUiti^ a .‘oLiti ni (hr Ljltplii 'Ujnar* wbu 
die^l m 7^ or 7^ lfJrt!3/£i3 or ij. Cf. K, V, T^cltCj^tLTii m K/, ja- 'AW 
Allih b. aimnl/' 

« tbfi KliiLlULiti iilSA' xvhrs tn iiE>ry le bi* Ircture. 

Cr p. 3111 . Cf iiS*o ILiti Forbim iCulro^ pu 

Si 
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timf ((»tll-nt falipli :itiU tii liis fordtfars,*® He was reared under 
ibe inHuffiee of surh and similar cniulua in fii^s own faiuily. so 
tliat it liecame his o^vji nature. Ho«' nould such a man have 
liecn 3 wincbildKT and have drittik wine openly? It is well 
knt’wn that noble pre-Islande Aiabs avoided wiiie. The vine 
was nol Olie «f the jdants (euhivatefl) bj- ibem. Most of tbem 
wiiisidem! it reprehensible to drink wine. Ar-H ashid and his 
foreltears were very siiocessfiil in avoUiing anvthing repre- 
hensible in iheir religifnis or worldly affairs <tnd bii making all 
praisf woithy aeiicms and qualLiies of [»erfeetion. as well as the 
aspirations of the Arabs. their owTi nature. 

l.>nc tnay furlhtT etnnpare llie siory of the physician 
Jibrll h. Bukhtishu’ rejnonéd by at-TaharS nticl al-Mas’udi.** 
A fish bad Ijeen served at ar-Rasbtd's table^ and jibrll 
had not peniittted biin to eat it, (Jibril) had then ordered 
the table steward to bring the fish to (Jibrll's) bouse. Ar* 
Rashid notieed it and got sus|nrjous. He had his scrviint 
spy oti jibrll* and the sery'ant obscri'ed hi in piirtakiiig of ii. In 
order to just i ly bimsrlf, Ibri UukhtTshO’ had three pieecs of 
fish pbved in three separate dishes. He mixed the lirsi piece 
with tneat thai liad been pre[jared whii different kinds of 
sphys, vegetalileit, bol sautes, and sweets. He poiired ked 
water over the seoond piece, and pure u iiie c>ver the third. 
T he firs! and sei'ond dishes, he said^ ivcre fur the culiph to 
eai. nti itiaticr whether something W'as addctl by hliii {Ibti 
RukhtlshiV) lo the fish or not. Hie third disli, he said, was for 
himselfto cat. He gave the three dislies lo the tu ble steward. 
Wlu-n ar-Haithid woke up and liiid Ibn [liikhxjshu* calted in to 
repriniii^nd hini, latter hiid ihe Uu-ee dbhes brought. llie 
Olie with u iiie had becocrie a soup witli small pieces nf fish|. 


A. C, aibtl n oiiQii^tiåL hul in h wc fitid uhuu^ayhr ' I113 panenLi/* 
or ' liiB iwo forclÆ^Ti'* (f), TmnsliJring a 'aod ajuiiicil hltll 

anifinfi his foTthr^ra* winilii pHaifcdf hur la liard ty cvttvci. 

Lf Murvj aJk-dhaJkaK VI, *05 F., iml upTubBri litK-i Nor lo have 
ilii? alofv* n aisu IU11 Aln Uiaybfatn vd. Miillcr 

Iibrll w-nfc jii earSy futJiulicr nf Kht l'jnuni* il>nuuty of pIiYsklina J le died 
ia i 13 Cl. BtiiclivlTiiiiriii iii Ely ■UldkiitisihuA" 
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but tht* two othpT ciiihes hmJ spi^iled, and smclW Jiffercmly- 
Tilis was (sufficient) justificaiion of Ibn Bukhlishu''s actiun 
(in dating a dish of fisli ihai bc lind prcventcd thc calipb from 
eatiiig). U ia ckar froni tliis sloty tliai ar-Rashki's avoidancc 
of wine was a faet well known to bis inner circle and ro those 
who dined wilh hltn. 

tt is a well-esta blished faet tliat ar-Rash!d had consented 
to keep xAbd Nuwås imprisoncii un til lie repen teU and gave up 
his wavs. because he had heard of the Utier’s excessive wine- 

iT 

hibbing.” Ar-RasliTd used to drink a date Uquor {rnjbUh)^ 
according to the ‘Iraqi legal school whose responsa (con- 
ceming the permissibility of thai drink) arc well known.** 
Rut Ile caimot Ix* suspected of havbig drutik pure wine. Silly 
reports to this etfeet cannot be credited. He was not the nniti 
to do sometiiing that is forbidden and con side red by the 
Muslims as one of the greatest of the capiial sins. Not one of 
i, ars these pcople (the early 'Abbåsid.s) had anythiiig to do with 
cfleminate prodigality or luxury in matters of c1othing» 
jewelry, or the kind of food they took. They still retained the 
tough desert attitude and thc simple State of Islam. Could it 
he assiimed they would do someihing that would lead from 
the bwTiil to tiie uulawful and from the lieit lo the illidt? 
llisTorians such as at-Taban, al-Mas’udi, and otiiera are 
agreed thai all the early L’mayyad and ’Abbasid catiphs used 
to ride out with only light silver ornamentation oii their helts, 
swords, bridles, and saddlefi, and ihat the ftrst caliph to 
originale riding out in golden apparel wa.s al-Mu'tazz b. al- 
Mutawakkil, the eighth caliph afier ar-Rashid.** The same 
appUed to their clothing. Co uld one, then, assumc aiiy 
di^renily with regard to wlml they tlrank? Tilis wilJ lieeome 
still clearer when the itaiure of ilynastic beginnings in desert 
life and modest circumstances is undcrstoiid, as we shall 


^ Far Abti Nuwås^ see GAL, 1^ 15 ff.: 1, 114 ff. 

“ Yv-t (.Ilt k-nlttiE H^ruriie ^ttiEude to^iijd hic A. J. Wifnsnick 

in Htt Cf, p. 4-15* licloWr 

" Cf, Afirr«; VIT* -lUi- 

ae 
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explain li amonp tin? problems, bisnisiscd in the first book, tf 
(lod wUis/^“ 


A paniU^^l nr similsir STOTJ is nhki reptirted hy Lill {x\w 
luMorbns) about Yahyå b. Aktham, ihf^ judge and friend of 
He said w hav^ drarik wine together wlth 
al-Ma'mfm and lo hstve goiten drunk on€ night. He by 
buried amortg the su^et ba*3ij uiiiil lie woke up, T\\^ folio wing 
vorsea are recited in his name; 

O rny lord^ camniander of al! the pcnpb! 

He Vr'ho gu ve me to drink was unjust in his judgmcnt. 

1 neglmtxl the cupbeara", and lie tau-icd me to be. 

As you see me* deprived of intelJigenee and religion. 

The same applies to Ibn Aklham and ad-Ma’mfjn tiiat 
applics to ar-Rashsdp VVhat tliey dnmk wus a date liqnor 
{ ni^hfilk} uiiidt irs their cphhon was not forbidden. Tbere can 
tie na ipiesTion of drutikenness in connection vvith them. 
Yahyå's familiarily 'A ith at-Ma'mtm vvos friendship in Islam. 
It is nn establbbed faet thaf Yahyl slept in aUMa‘mQn‘s 
rootu, It has lieen reported, aa an mdieation of aUMa'mfin^s 
escellenre and affabdily, thaE one night he awohe/” goL iip, 

*“ Set?, for iriiiuEiefp pfn SJS Pf, tielaw, 

^ Ilte ^tur]F y toUl liilly in Ibn 'AbdrjitibilSp lli^ ai5 

Yatiyå Ij, i^Hthani dicd in or ti-H* [st?]. C7f. al^B 4 i!gti£lailS, 

Tj'rlifé Hagk^M^ iwl ff, 

adris *'lhirTFfy.*' In tbUeaae the “'veftael" mentiøned ^iroultl 
not be IL dzuunLter pdt^ het n wnter pitEher. A very itimLIar liPury of fjow ai- 
Mii^inun hiin^elr weiit oui for ^ drink uf wiiier njul did not disturb l>. 

Aktham ocnir^ iti dl-LtEIdt, t ldm ii^i^harSKtf^i^ miH 

Bant (Cairu, iSOd/lSP«), p- LI O. Al-ItlEdl aiMs n^tber stoiy^ tc- 

eorditig tn whidi Jd-^fi'ElTIh» l^aii gone to urhisitc and keditited to call his 
ser\^ants to help liini to gcr rendy for the moniing: pmytn ^ lon^ as Yatyi 
ilid nol stirp Thu i^ it hard ly pt^i^anihle U" decide whell i^rr Ihfi HluldLtn 

lhoujd>t afm i^idicr fiitdier or a ditniber pnf lft;t '’urhie gtasa'* Is Tound lii 
Fird4U'S nl^hiimak { Berliiv laeslt pp. 33 1 f An auiiior ckuser lo 
ihe liTTir of Ibr Khatdir, uMi a .^yrKinyfii fnr in^ ^ TiPÆi cf. 

SuyfifE^ ai-gkiiN N-iiiifTfiit Dm fitaiibnl MS, l^kli, 

ful For arnitivr ^torsion uf iIms story, cf as^SuLumip JÆi a/-/ErJfwA, 

ed, M. J, Kiftier [Oi'ients! Notes yruJ Studies^ No. o) (Jcmsaltin* 
p. 37. 



ifftnidm'iim 


and i'tU arniiitd tur the i-haniU'r |tut. Ue u ufirnk! ii> wakc 
Vabya b. Aktham. It alj^o U an establiirhcd fart thai tht 
iisei! lo pn_v togother at tlie momtng prayer. llow dotis thul 
att’ord ^ ith drink iiig wino iogt'tlitr! Furthermore, ^ ahya b. 
Aklham was a tran smit rer of rradittuits. Jlc wa* praised by 
tbnHanbiil ’“and Jiidge tsmå'iL*“* At-Timitdhi ^***1)11 bl is lit'« i 
Trudirions on his autbority. The hudlth eXpert aUMim 
iiieiitioiied iliut ul-Bukhårt transtnitted rratUrionii on Vahyl's 
authoriiy Ln Works other than ibe ,Wn?i* Td 

vilify Yabja is to vilify all of ihese schuUra. 

f urthent;nre, liceiitiuus persoat acci;se Yabya b. Aktham 
of ha ving had an inclinatioji for youiig men. This is an ufTrunt 
to God and a inalicious Ue directcrl agairjst religimis sehnlars. 
(Thesc persons) base themselves on stoiyiellers' siUy re- 
poris, which perhajts were an invemioit of YahyS's cnemics, 
for he was niuch envied because of hb perl'ectioii and his 
friendship with the luler. Mis poshjon in sdtolarship and 
religion rnakes sueh xi thing im|]ossible. When Ibn J;iaiibal 
was told aboui thesc rumors ænceming YahyS, he e.\^ 
dainied: '‘For Goel's sake, for God's sake, u hu would say 
suril a thing!*' He disapproved ofil very sirongly. VV'hen tlie 
talk al>out VaiiyS was meniloned to [sma'H, he exclaitiied; 
"Hvaven forhid tl;at tlie probity (W<i/rtA) of such d man 
should eease to exist because of the lying awusations of 
envious taleliearers.'' ’“** Hc said; "Yahyu h, Aktham is inno- 

“* AbmHd b. Mutuniiniiid b. l^aiibal, ihc fourkler of ihe (.Ixiubjiliii! jcbool 
of Jiiris}iru(lmcc-i iat~il4t iTUO-sfisj. Cf. G.^L, t, lai ttV, f, stvjr. 

™ liirtly'n 11, Ulk Aq, I hu Milikiie C/. heluw, 

MLilpmmad b. 'tsl, d, iiuihor t*f mw uf tlM;' 

eidleciions of iradiiions, Cf. I, f.- 1, f. 

Tlic ^Mhfh ui-Kitmal uf Vu^f \u *^bd-ftr-JtQ|;]mån 
|j b!rdi-l.'i-n J (d". tjVIL, llp IJ^ fSetf.), wau mi hjt 

Mili Tishdkih^ XK 18 ^^ ln al-Bukhiri's TiiVJiA {HyilET^IinTl^ Meu_r 

T\‘5, wc fhitj only Ya^yA % iiame, wi^^^ullt funlwr in- 

w *.4ddhih is j commMi term qf Mutlini jufispnidtiw,'^ anj poSitlcfll sKiencf 
for which in this tnnEktion the woiid “ prolilry" Wit« vhuMti. Ir ew>a- 

session nf ihr mnral quoJificatinfis thair miikt ,i jiersini jicKc^ituble for 
om«- ajhI fur kmitig Ai A Th:if is, (inr exenise of |ii» duttes iis a 

tiiiiitn. See bIho p. sya bjjiJ n_ 5IVR ro CJi. nip laylnw 

^Cf al-lihitiibal-H^hdÅdÉ, Tij'rUh X|V, aoUp 1 
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ccm lu tlic eycs of God of any sudi rflaiionship with young 
mtn (as thai) of "'‘liitii ho is accuscd. 1 got lo know his most 
iiiiimaic thoughm and founcl liiir to hc mtich in fear of ti od. 
Howcvor, ht? possesscd a ccrtain plavfolijess and frit'ndliiiess 
thai might have provoked sufh arøtsarions." Ibn l.tibbån 
itientjuit(:?d him in ihc Hc said thai iio attention 

iilnmld be paid to lhe.se taks about hitn bccause most of them 


were not correct, 

A similar storv is the one aK^ut the basket reportt-d by 
Ibn ‘Abdrabbih. a'uihor of the ' in estpUmation of liun 
akMa'muii cantc to be al-Hasaii b. Sahl s son-in-hivs by 
marrying his dalighter Bin ån."* One night. on liis rambtes 
through the streets of Baghdad, al-Ma'mitJi i* said to have 
come iipon a basket tliat was Ijeing let dosviifrom one of the 
roofs bv tneans of pulleys ^d twisted cords of silk ihread. I Jc 
seated hiniself in the iiasket and grubbed lUe piillcy. wluch 
started moving. He was taken up iiut> a chamlier of such-ajid- 
such a randilion —Ibti 'AUirabbih desenbed the cye- and 
soiit-lilling splendor of its carpets, the inagnificciice of iis 
fiintishings, and the heauty of its appearance. Thcn. a womaji 
of extraordinary, scduriive Iveauty is said lu have cotJie fortit 
from liehind curtains in tliai chamber, She greeied al-Ma niun 
and invited liim to heep her company. Ue drank wine with 
her the wholc nigln long. In the morning he rctiimed to his 
compimioiis at the place liere thev had t>een awaiting hiiu. 
Hc had fallen so mueh in love with ihe woinati that lie asked 
hiT father for lier hånd- Ilow does all this accord with al- 
MEihmlii's well-known religion and Waming, with in s imita¬ 
tion of the way of life of iiis fotefathers, the right-guided 
(•Abbisid) ealiphs, with his adoption of the way of life of 
those pillars of lalam, the (first) foiir calipUs, with his respect 
for the religious .scholars, or his observaiire in his pi-ayers and 


l wtiinilletl thr MS, Ahmei 111, siKi5{of iheT<,i|iJ«4p«aar:»y in Isiwitlml) 
c.f (hr worV on reliahlt tranfiniilter^ llJ" l.iihl'an, 

bf, <SAL, U let; Sapfil.h^'lA r,),but il <Joeiiwn po wfcr W 
YntiyiL For tUe mnarfeir of IIhi JJUihiin »iKi the stjLt^mwit of tuma il. 

IhJi IJijuT, XL 11»T- 

Cf. 'iqj, in. Cf nlwi pp. f. 
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Itrpal practice of tht norms cståblisht>d bv Gnd! JIow could it 
be forrtct dial he would act Ukt? (one of thosi.-} n'kked 
scoimdreU whcj amuse themsehes by ramhlin^r iibout at 
tiight, eiucring strange boiises in tlie dark, and engagtng in 
nixitumal trjits in the mimner of Bedouin lovers! Ard how 
does that story fit wiih the position and noble character of 
al-^a.san b, SaliVs da lighter, and with thc finn moraliiy and 
chastiiy that rcigned in her father’s house! 

Thcre arc many such stories. They are always croppiug 
up in the works of the hisiorians, The lEicendve for invcDiing 
and rcporting ihem is a (general) indination to forbiddeti 
plcasures and for siiiearing liie reputation of othcrs. People 
justify their own aubservieiice to pleasure by citing men and 
womcn of the past {who allegedly did the same tbsngs they 
are doing). Therefore, they often ap^iear vcry eager for such 
information and are alert to lind ir when they go through the 
pages of (puhlished) works, If they would follow the exiimple 
of the people {of the j>aM) in other respects and in the qualities 
of perfeetion that were ihcirs and for wiiich they arc well 
known, "it would lje better for tbem," "if they would 
kiiow." 

1 ont'C critlcizcd a royal prince for heing so tager to leam 
lo sing anti play the strijigs, t told hin; it ivas not a matter 
ihai should concem iiim and that il did not liefit his position. 
Jie refetred nie to Ibrahim h. al-Mahdi who was the lead- 
ing musiejan atid best singer In his time. 1 replied: "Tor 
hoaven's sake. rvhy do you iioi rather follow the exaniple of 
his father or his brother? Do you not .see how thai attjvity 
prevented Ibrahim from attaining thdr position?" Tlic 
prince, however, was deaf to my criticism and turned away. 

qur-iili +7,41 {SS]: 49,5 f*). 

“qur'åa E40a (M), iog (97); IS.+I («); aj>,,n (40), 6+ UhM 

'» Tlw »ttii pf the ttlifrii al-MdHlI, «}t,Y vrås n shorr time laiiuidcrej 
hy soinc KtoLips ns caliptt. 162-S44 iTTs-Asa). cf, t ^5 and 

foelnw, pp, aas f, and 4SS ynil 3 :S+I. ' * 




T/if Gfnfalvgy af Fåfiniiih 

Furtbcr siUy inrormation uhk'h is acceptcd by many 
iiistnriatis t'oni-cms the 'UL>aytljd(-Fatiitiids), the Shi’ah 
caliphs in al-Qayra\vån and Cairo.*'* (These hisKirians) deay 
ihc'ir 'Alid ong^in and attack(thegeiiuinpnes3tjf] theirdesrent 

the imam isma'n, the son of .la’far a$-S3di<^. Tlicy base i, jn 
theni-'iolves in this res pen ort stories that were made ujt in 
favor of ilie weak 'Aii!)Ssid raliphs by people who wantetl to 
ijigratiate themselves wiih them through acrtisatious against 
their active opponents ami who (therefbre) liked to say 
al) kitids ofhad things atxtut their eiietnies. Wc sluill mention 
some sueh stories in our treatment of ihe Ivistory of (the 
'Ubavdid-Fatimidis). {These hisiorians) do not rare to cou- 
siiier tite fartuaJ prtwfs and ciirumstantial evidence ihat re- 
f|i 4 tn; (us to rerogni/e) lliai tlie contrary is true and tiwE ibeir 
ebim is a lie and mxisi be rejetted, 

Tliey all tell the same story' about tiie Iwginning of the 
Slit'ah dyiiasty. Abii 'Alxiallnii itl-Miihtnjih went among 
tlie Kutirriiih urging aceeptance of the famity of Muhammad 
(the 'Alids), His activity Ijecame ktiown, It was learned how 
muril hr rared for 'Ubavdallåii al-KlahdT and lils son, Abu 
l-Qasim. Therefore, these two feared for their Uves and Hed 
the East, the seat of ihe caliphate. They passed through 
Fgypt ami lefi Alexamlria disguised as merehants, 'Isa an- 
NawsliarJ, the go vemor of Egypi and Alexaiidria, was in¬ 
formed of theni. Ile sent cavalry troops in pursuit of ihem, 
but when their pursuers rearhed ihem, tliey did not recogni/,e 
(hem Iterause of theLr attire and disguise. They ejicaped into 


*'* Uh: qiicstion of tlit ‘Alid ongiii of <lie Fåpniid« and tbeir »dy liistary 
waa Iwidtd with politinil "difnifiiitif’’ fur many ceutiidp* Jfter tlie 
i}yn»aty had cenied tp fiin. in MHJif respi-cfj, U h atlll ofunportatic« today, 
Cf. die :^'ivrks uf W, [vtinow: /.ri»af/f TraJitm CMtfruing (At ffi.v/ v/ (At 
iuititititfi (Isliiiiitc Heseardi Aisnciafiofi Stnes, No. 10) (OxfoTtl, lU-nt), and 
TAf ^Httgrd Favnder ij/ hmditiim (1111' tsiuaili Society Series, No. O tB'"”'’ 
Iwy. t-tt-Ki), Cf. hIbo r. t!osttndiBJ..'f lUtloryo/ ATuttm lUåtorkfiraf'hjf, |». sal, 
Ahti ’Abdjiilfili ash-SJiri, Thraugti efTorts ihe FåtlmidB hccanie 

ruter* of iwnliweaiem Africa, tu aaid tft luve Leen mu^tauh (cf, PF- »eJ f-i 
below) in al-|JiHirali. if il wii not hL* Itrodjer Abii t-'Abbi* who held tiiat 
wlfitu. Cf, *lbar, Jll.iti32: IV, 91 f.. itOif. See iitso beSow, 2iW3- 
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the Maghrib. Al-Mu*taditl '** ordurcd tlie Aghlaihid rultrs iif 
[rriHi^iyah in al-yayrawåii as well as the Midrånd miers ot" 
Sljllm^sah to searrU evDryivhene for them and tt> keep a £tiarp 
tookout for tliem. llj'asa*, the Atidrarid Wd of SijiLmasah, 
iuarned atiout their hi ding place in his taivintn' and detained 
them, in or der to pie ase ihe ealiph. This was bcfore the 
Slii'ah victory over the Aghlabids in al-Qayrawan. Tliere^ 
after, ail is well known> the ('Ubaydid-J‘'åtjtnid) propaganda 
spread successfuUy througUuut Ifriqiyah ajid ihe Magiirtb, 
, Si and titen, in tum, rcached the Yemen, Ale.vaniiria and (ihe 
l esT of) Egypt, Syria and the Hijaz. Ilte (‘Ubaydid-Eatinuds) 
shared the realnj oF Islam cqnalty n ith the 'AljliAsids, They 
aknost succeeded in penetrating the home cotiritry of tlie 
'Abbåsids and in taking their place as rulers. Their pro [tit- 
gunda In Baghtiad and the ‘Iraq mei with succcsii through the 
amir al-Biisås!i‘U one of the Daylam clieuls who had gaitieii 
Control of the 'Abbåsid cahpbs. This happcncd as the result 
of a quarrel between al-BasusIrt and the non-Arab amirs. 
For a whole year, the ('Uhaydid-Fatimids) werc mentioiieLl 
in the Fridiiy prayer from ihe pulpits of Baghtiad. The 
'Abbåsids were continually bothered by the ('Uhaydid- 
p'a timid) power and preponderance, and the Umayyad ru lers 
beyond ihc sca (in Spain) expressed tlieir annoyance with 
them and threatened war against diem. How could .lil this 
have befallen a fraudulem daitnant to the nilership, who waa 
(moreover) considered a liar? “* One should compare (this 
acooniit wtth) the bistory of the Qiirtiiatian.‘“ His genealo^^T 
was, in faet, fraiiditleni. How coiiipletdy did his pro]>agaiida 


H^thcrt hSs snn and successor al-MukiaH. The event telated tiKik pljce 
tu tln^ year sas |fK)s/6], alter ttic demli ordbMu’ta^id. Cf Itm 'Idhiri, *{/- 
Hiiydii lU-Afoghrib, cd. O. S. Colin and E, Ll!vj-Prpvetn;al [ Lciden, i MS—s 11. 
L i'K). Uut sec aiio bclow, p. and 'thur. Til, aoo; 1V, ai, 

” Thiii rtl'ers t a events nt the bepiming of rtie Sa]Jfk[ nile under TUEhril. 
Lek, ihat tnoh plaa? in Ihe [Hirhxl frem U^eitdNir, loaa, to 1U(J0, Cf. alsa 
'tSmr, ITI, tffS f. 

"“a, ’lthir, III, Sflo. 

i« Ti,^. ”qi(Mn,rti*ri“ wa» the jttppoacd ffutnder of itic icet, 3 certain 
f;!amdån. wlat lived In the »evnd half nf ilic uhult i-entury. Cf. L. Massigiuin 
in El, s.tf, '■lfamia|iati<i/’ 
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Th* ClfVfuhgy n/ IV FditBiidi 

dUilitegrate und his Tul Ioners tLbpcrsei Tlicir vkioiisnesji 3iid 
sooTi beramc apinirent. They canie 1« an evil end and 
tasicd a bitter fate, (f tlie ‘l.’b:n'did(-K 3 timids) had bcfn in 
the satne j^ituaiicpii. it would have tM.'come kiiowri, even had it 
taken sotne time. 

Whatever qua lities nf dia rafter a man may have, 

They will Ijtfttmit ktiown, even if Iie irnafjines they are 
conccalcd from the ptH>ple.’^ 

Tlie CUlwiyditUFåtiinid) dynasty lasttil nnimemiptedly for 
iibout tuo "hundred and seventy years. They held jKissessiou 
nf the place where Ibrahim (Abraham) had stood ^ and 
svhere he haf I [irayed, the home of the Prophet and the place 
's'herc he waj bu ried, the place w liere the pilgrims stand 
and wherc the anguls desrended (to bring ihe revelaticn to 
Muhammad), Tlieii, their rule camc lo an end. Dttring all 
thai lime, their partisans showed tiiein the groatest devotioti 
and love and firmly (pclicved in their descent fri^m the imam 
Ismå'il, iho son uf Ja'fitr as-Sadiq. Even alter ihe dynasty 
hati gone and its influcnee had disappeared, fjcople still caiiie 
fonvard to press tlieebiins of the seer. Ttiey prodaimed tlie 
nauies of vtmffg rhildron, cle-sreiidants of (the 'L’Uaydid- 
I'årimids), vt hoiu they bdicsed entitlcd to thecaliphate. Tiiey 
viicnt so far as to coivsider ihcm as having actuiJIy been 
appoiiiied tø the suceession by preceding imamSi Had there 
Ijeen døijbis about their pedigree, their followers woiild not 
have undergone the daiigcrs involved in .supporting tlittin A 
sectarian dccs not manipulaie his own affairs, nor sow con- 
fusion wiihin his own seci, ruir aet as a liar where his own 
liehefs are coiicemed. 

It is strange that Judge Abd Bskr aUTiiqilliinh'** ilie greai 

>» Thi* verae is qiJiJteJ from ncir ilte end f<f Zuliayr's Mu'aHiitiuki cf. 
SlSit- aml Ufl, belo«. tT J. tUuihrn, I>fe ti« ZuV^r (Berlin. 

liXiS), p, 35, 

“> That if, tlw MaqM fhnlhtm in tUe SancTturry in Mwa. 

“ Mutiiimniail b. al-TajV'^ Cf I, i»7; Supfit, 1. 

a-iy, ] II 11 NI Khaldi'tii'* circle. he wju esteeinrd »tw; <if rtie prejoest of pHneni 
Liateni MMikitc*, irul lic is, liierefore, iifltn quoted in ihe Miiqatidimak. 
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tnimtiuLiiQn 


specuUtivu tbeologian* was Vnclined to this unyrrept^ 

alik' vie^v (as to tlic spuriousncMs of tlic 'Ubaydid-FåtiniiU 
^e(vcalogy) l upheld fhis %i-cak opinkm. If tiie reasoii for 
jiijs attitude was tbc herctical and e.viremist Slil’ism of ((hc 
’LUtayiiid-Fåtitnids, it would nor be valid, for his <len:ial of 
tlifir 'Alid descent) does not Invalidate “ (the ohjecrionable 
rhararter of) tlieir sectarian iH^Uefs, nor would estahlislrniejii 
of tiieir (’Alid) descent be of anv tielp to thein bef(t>re God in 
tlie question of their luibelief. God said tu Noah concemiiig 
his sons: "Hc does not belong to your farnily, It is an im- 
p roper artioti. So do not d^k tne regardhig titat of u hich you 
have no knowledge."Mnhainniad exijomd Fdjirnah in 
theae words: "O F'åtitnah, act (as you uish). 1 shall be of no 
helji to you before God.'^ 

Wheti a man comes to kiiow a problem or to tic certain 
about a marter, be must optnly State (his knowledge or his 
certainty). "God speaks ihe trutb. He leads (men into) the 
right way.’* Those peoplc (the ’Ubaydikl-Ffitimids) uere 
coEslantiv on the move because of the siispicions various 
goveminents had coneerniiig them. Tlrcv were kcpl under 
tibservation by the tyrams, t>ceaiise their partisans were 
nutnerous and their propagLindu had spread far and wide. 
'rime after time ihey had to leave the places uhere ihev had 
scttled. Their men, therefore, took refuge in hiding, and 
tiieir (idemity) was hardly kntiwn, as (the poet) says: 


pubUe^tk^ru in crmiiLTtiiTn witii al-Sår|iiiiint includL* thi! editiun «i| Itin 
Ki<^h ui^Tiimtfitl hy :ii-KkuiJayri Bnd Abu RldBii [ Citrw^. IS<i6/I&-1-7), v*\m 
i;£intiibuTe inoch biøf;iiipbii;j;]| iijiftcrbtlr y** Gninrrbiiuin^*'! 

Ctniary Ihrumfni af LtUrofy (trliisago* li^W). An tfdhk^i 

<if h'ts kl CsLirtt in ] sfiin/ipao. AL-BilqtlLjLiLj'd work tivc 

FltiltikJa wn* eiiilTted it'fl-åci/JÉ- Cf. Ibn 

Xl( S-i-r?; tht cdihuri of tl-uc TuftrMJ df(Mi iib<n%T!p p. {n, 'I'lniir 
;il-iiiiLLxiili hased kilii uptfn ul-BAqLUinrA |iii> h'm Ji^nicd 

by i. Ool Jaillcrp iirul* bidced^ Golit?jber's ifudy nC thu Li 2 h nu 

indit:atiiiii ihiit worh dfitlt wilh ttn?- ^Alid dcsccill of tfie Cf. J. 

riGlilfiJitif t Mi Bilfmjjit-Sditt i 

|jp. iSL 

™ The pbruM us<jd here iin^^na ''lo fidsli tmek. Cf. 3:4!), beluw, 
»“QLjrin 33,4(4)^ 



Tkf GrntaLgt ikc F^(jfrtidM 

If ytui would ask thc davs what my namc ts, they woakl 
nol ktiovv^ 

Atid whcre t am, tWy woukl not kiiow whert* 1 am.‘** w ■« 

ITiis went so far tKat Muhamniacl, the son of the imam 
tlie anccstor of 'Ubaydallåh al-Mahtli, was ralled 
■‘tlic Conccal«! (Imamllis partisans call«! him by that 
name bccause thcy were agrced on tht* faet Iw was hiclinf^ out 
of fear of thosc who had ihertJ in tlieir poWi'cr. lUc partisans 
uf ihe '.'VbliaNids made mueh use of this faci when they raine 
out with their aiiaek agaimt the pedigrec of (the 'Ubaydid- 
Fåtimids). They tried to ingratiaie themselves with riie 
weak (‘Abbiisiclj ruUphs by professing the erroneous ophdon 
that (the 'Atid desrent of the 'Ubaydid-Katimids was spuri- 
oiis) It pleased the ‘Abbasid clients and ihc amirs who werc 
in charge of ttiilitary operalirms against the enemies of the 
(’Ahbasids), It helped them and the goveiTuncnt to make up 
for their inahilitv to resist and repel the Kutamah Berbers, 
the partisans and propagandists ^ of the ’Ubaydid(-F åti- 
mids), w'ho had taken Syria, Fgj'pt, and the I.lijåz away fmm 
(the ‘Aljlidsitls). Tlie judgés in flaghdad eventualty prepared 
an official statement denying the 'Alid origin (of the ’L'bayd- 
id-Fatirouls),^ The statement was witnessed by a nuniber 
of prominent men, aitiong thetn the Sharii ar-Radi and his 

'"Ttie vifT«? ii Jicrilwd hj same mithors t« Abu Nuwis. Cf. ftl-Amidf, 
(t-flire, l95+/ll>SS-3fl). p. 3*. and ar-Råghili 
iil-I$rahlinU Muh-ijuråt {Ciiro, IVST/lKTO), [, 171, Howirk'cr, U ilwo il"( 
appear in AhCi NuwAs' PtuJ« (Cairp, iitSS). Uin BupÅn, IXi'&m/ aZ-dpWitr, 

the ajscri^jes it (o 3j-yiisalrn Ij* 

HItiP), , , M 

Tlie flrst linø mity be read tu the pa^U*«; "Ifiltfi dav* were ^kiit . . . 

Ttic test fmmd in tdn Btitllri lias a vnmnt fEadliig «(iairing thi« iraiwliition. 

•* Se? alin p. +!«( bclow, 

«" C hthI D read ''reprtMiimtiveji t>f ilie dyriaaiy." 

'“Cf. n. t^wis, Tkt Origins oj ImS'tihm tCamhritlge, iHKt), pp. cof 
The rarltpal putiiislwd atmirrt an far kntJwn for the texi uf ilie afflrfavit is 

t)i)t al-Jawif, Afaaldj^dju (Hvdcrafjstd. ISfl’-), Vfl, fiS5. Ihn 

Khaldån’i list «f sigiTcri correspuiwis nrath tnore ttowly to ihat jn Jhn il* 

Athir, tX, tf*«" -MW, «iil Vlll. ID, juflii than m tjiat m Ibn 

*”> Miii.iaiiimutl 11, aU^usayn, ssi^-voo tofiD/TO-iolSj. Cf. (L4L, i, sa; 

I, 131 C 
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hriitlitr al-Murtae!ii,“^ and Ihii aUlJathawld"* Anfong thtf 
scliolur^i (n Uo also »itnesicd iht ii(it’tjiin.-(ii) iverc 
Abu HitTnid al-lstarayiiiJ.’® a^Saymari,'^ JUn 

al-Akf 3 [ii,‘“ alblwardi,’” tht Slit^ab jurist Ab& ’Alidallah 
Li. ari-Nii'miiii,’*' and mher prominmt Muslims in Saghdad. 
The event Took place ojie rnemurable “ dav in tlie vear 
[ion] in the time of aUQådir. Tlie testtinnny (of these 
witnesse«) wajs based upcm hcarsay, on what pcople in 
Baghtlad generally bebeved. Most of tliem uere partisatis of 
the 'Abbåslds who attacked the 'Alid origLn (of the 'Ubuytlid- 
Fåtimids). The Iiisiorians reportod thd information Jis they 
hail lieard it. Vhey Ininded it down to us just as they reuiem- 
hered it. However, the truth Uc.s behind it. AUMu'iadid's *« 
letter coneerning ’Ubaydallåli (addressed) lo the Aghlabid 
in al-Qayrawdii aitd the Midrårid in Sijilmasalr, tesiifies nmst 
truthfLilIy to ihe correctness of the (’Alid) origin of ibc 
('UbaycJid-ratlmids), and provos it most cléarly. Al- 
Mu'tadid (as a very dose relative) was better ^ualified tlian 
anyone else to .speak about the gencalogy of the Fnnpbet's 
house.’"*’ 

Dvnasty and govcrntiient serve as ihe tvorld's maiket 

il. Bt-l.lHsavu, SS5-130 |E)W-l()t+/iS], Cf. Ibn ai-JuwjJ u# iiV 
VIII, iHifF, 

Jbu al-AilJr expn-silii siaivt thai lic wjs uti ’Alid, tmt 1 luv? no finiher 
abiiiJt thi; inyn. 

Ahrmiri h. My^isisuiiiid^ 3 01(^1. €f. Hjil jl-Jaw/i 

f/i-, VI 1,^77 r. 

AtjJisiiiJ tu. My^jjniiuiii, [ti7</75-Ria7]. CT 1. t7i C: 

Suppl.^ T ^ ’Sfi6 f. 

All« b "Alt, iCHfi]. Cb Hin 

pbjawit, op. f/b, VI11, J19. 

Abjj Miihaiyttiad ^AbduLliUi li MiibaiiinnnJ, 31« m fii WJ.5 ' ^jj 

pr flait ro mi th Cr. Ibn iil-.fawTl, up^ V|i, ^ 73 . 

Mm t-'Alihis !>■ Ntuhainiitarl. il \tQAb\ Hf Ibii tiUJavvzl 

rj;^. fib, Vm, flo r ^ 

** Mubiiinintiixl hr hliihaiiiniJi.Tj b. aS-Mn'^iillim* li, luittiil, i'f I hu 

il-Js^/i^ <tp. cfL, Vllb Hf. 

<* Sec irta lo Oh iiii arkil p, Itt’linw. 

I« Soe ri. J li?p abcjve. 

“i t f. ti JJmv, JottfHdl .tiwf/flia, XIV 0 (Ifien), mi f., ai^ XapfUtiititt 
ituj iiiriiMnvjtreå Ib ifhD 
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Tht Filtimidi afid (drisTJ^ 

pbco/*® :itiraciing to il the producrs of Jithokrship jiud trafts- 
rniiri>>hip dllke. Wuyward wiridont aiiU forgotteii Uir<J turii up 
thrrf, In rhis m3.rker sturies are (oltJ and items of hisiorical 
informatjDn arc drlivereii. \MiatL!\'er in demand on tilis 
market is in general detnand everywlicre clse. Kow, ivheii- 
ever the esraljljsiiL'd ilynasty a^oids kijustice, prejmlice, 
weiikoess, and douhlc-dcaling, «itii determination Ueepmg 
tt> ilie right patil and nover swen ing from it, the wares on its 
inurkét are as pure siK cr and tiiie gold, Hoii'ever, when it b 
iiiHuenced by selfish interests and riialrit-s, or swayed hy 
vendors of tyraiiiiy and ilishonL'sty* tlie wares of iis markci 
phice bieeoine as dross and dehased mcials* The intelligent 
critiL must judge for iVirnself as lic looks ai oiind, examining 
this, iidmiritig thai, and choosing tilis. 

A similar and oven more i mp ro ha ble story is nne [irivately 
discussfd by tliose wlio attack tho ('Alid) ticsceni of Idrts b. 
Idrts b. 'Alidullåh b. Hasati b. 3l-l;lasan b. '.Alt b. Aht Tålih, 
who bneame imam after his fatber in MfiroccoA*^ Tiiey liint 
at tlie jHitiisbidjle ertme of adultcry liv insiuuating that the 
iiiibtirn child left after the dea th of the cider Idris was in fart 
the ehild of Haiihiil, a clitnt of ilie Idrlsids. Now stupid of 
these (iod-forsnken metil Tbey sbould know iluu tlie tider 
Idris niiirried iitto the IJciber lrites and. Ironi the tiinc lic 
caitte iti the Maghrib uniM his dentli, was fuiiily rooted m 
desert lifc. In tliedescn. iio such thing could remiiin a secret. 
'rhere are no liiduig pkioes therc w'here tidngs eau he done in 
seeret. Tlie iieighbors (If they ure women) ran aiways see and 
(if thry are men) aUvays hear '' hat their wt>incri are doing, 
berausf the liouses .<re low and clustered together without 

’^rr. Iii'tow, 4:103 und ^ST, y^nd aliu As ran'ly a» ihc iiinih 

ccisTury, Ibn Qutayhah qjuietl AImI n* »pyiiifc tiJ Sidaymi« b, 

Millik: "lt»L‘ fftfVi'TTimriii wrvr'* ba h ttiillkel jilai-c tn wivirli Mljutcver b iti 
dent^ud witli ftlie govemmciit) is hroiinhi." Cf, ]1in Quiavtiali. ’lXvna 4 /- 
iiWfuJr (Cairo. IS+S-t&i, iwaii sn). U s. 

tliN KKatdun speaks id tUf Itlrlsid* i'f Ft* IH ’/iwf, IV', 13 If. CT, Alwt 
lu'lnw, p. II t. 
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space heiween tlieni. Rashld was ertnistcd with tlie stt'ward- 
ship of all tlie womcu after the death of hb master, upo« ttm 
rceommmdjTmti of frk^niiti aitd partisans of the IdrisUls atid 
suhjoct tq the supervision of ihein all. Fu^thcm^ol-e, all 
Moroaran Berbers aip-eed to render the oath of aliegiaiice to 
the youiigcr Idns aa his father's sueeessor* They volumanly 
apreed tqobey him. *l*hey sworc that fhey were Viillmg to die 
for him, and they esposed themselves to mortal datiger 
prntocting him In his uars ajid raids. Had ihey told cadi 
other soitie suth scandalous story or heard it from someone 
clse, even a vengeful enemy or scandal-mongering rebel, 
some of them at least wouLd have refused to do those thiiigs, 
S'o, this storyf origmated with the ’Abbåaid opponents of ilie 
[drisids aild with the Aglilahid.s, the ’AbUaaid govemors and 
ollidals in Ifrtqiyah. 

This hapjiened in t!ie foUowing tnanner. Wlieji the eltier 
Itiris Hed to the Maghrili after the battic of i'ahhkh,^** al- 
lladi sent orders to the Aghlabkis to lie in wait and kcep a 
Sharp watch out for him. ilowevtr, they did not catrh liim, 
and he esriaped safely to the Maghrib. lie Consolidated his 
position, and his propaganda was successful. Later on, ar- 
Ra.shid became aware of the secret Shi'ah leanings of Wådih, 
che 'Abbåsid client and governor of Alexandria, and of his 
deceitfu! attitude in cormcction with the esaipe of Idris to ihc 
Magbrib, and (ur-Hashtd) killed (Wddih). Then, a.sh- 
Sliammåkh, a clieiit ol'(ar-KashTd'fi) fatlier, suggested U» ar- 
Rushid a ruse by means of wh'ich to kill tdris. (Ash-Sham- 
mikli) pretemied to beconie iiis adherent and, to have bruhen 
with Ilis ‘.'Vbbdsid masters. Idris took hitn under his protcc- 
tion and ødiiiitted him to his private company. Once, when 
Idris was alonc, ash-Shatmnakh gave hini sonte [loisun and 
thus Killed liim. The news of his death was rcceivttl by the 

A l(xjil!j,ty Mfcvji iivhtrc 'AIicIb i ri itvoIt were JoftMttrd in 

Cf., for msEQiKe, AhCi l-Fnraj AUqåiii .if T^mh^n ( Cain\ 

pp. +3^ tt.: Ibn eil-Athir* HdiniL Yf, a«, leui 7åur. III, 

Iltii aU.Aihlr that ir i« imcCTTaio whether n was ol-Fluill or ar- 
Riishid wbu ki]iM WåjJil^, wå* juHtnLii^K-r gtrii-raj and L'hkf ot iIli: ui- 
EC'lli^ciioc service in KjjypE. 




GeniiHogy tkf hltbuh 

*Abtid.«ids TTiost faMirahly, since tliey hoped that it would cut 
the nwis und lilunt tlie edge of the 'AlifJ propaganda in ihe 
Maghrib. News of the unlxnn fluid ltT( after Idm' deatli had 
not (vel) reached them. Thus, it wasonly a brief moment un til 
the {' Alid) propaganda reappcared. The Siu'ah was suecéssflll 
in the Maghrtb, and Sht'ah rute was renewcd through Idris, 
Idi'js* son. This was a most paintUl blow to the *Abbåslds. 
Weakness and senility had already taketi held of ibe .Arab 
dynasty. No longer could (the ’Abbåsids) aspirc to the conirol 
of remote regions. Far aw'ay as tbe elder Idris was in the 
Maghrib, under the protectiou of the lierbers, ar->ilashicl 
had just enough power, and tio more, to poison him wdth 
ihe lielp of s ru.se. Tlierefore. ihc ' Abbisids now had recoiirse 
to their Aghlabid clieiits in Ifriqiyah, Thcy asked them to heal 
ihe dangerous breaeh caused by (the Idrisids}, to tabe tnea.s- 
ures against the woe that threutened to bofa 11 the dynasty 
from thai direction, and to uproot (the Idrisids) before they 
mdd spread. Al-Maniim and the succeedlng caliph-s wrote to 
the Aghlabids to this elfcct. l lowe\ er, tlie Aghlabids were 
also imt weaU {to eontrol) the Berbei's of Morocco, aitd might 
Itettcr ha^'e tried to embarrass iheir o^^Tl rulcrs as (the 
Idrisids embarrassed ihem), bccause the power of tbe 
caliphaie hati bccti usurpetl by iion-Arab slaves, who diverted 
to liicir otvn purposcs ils entire eontrol and authority over 
men, taitcs, and funelionaries. It was as the eonieitiporary 
('.Abbasid) poet dcscribed it: 

A cuiiph in a eage 
Bciween Wasif und Bugha: 

J le »ays what ihey tdl him, 

Ltke 3 parrot. 


ti.a-i^ibrdm. lltemlly "Vhe iinovi«r]iij; »nrl nvisritig.'* tif. ti. I, 
above; "ull tli* ptiwers,'* anrt belttw, p- 379, 1< ^l. t f. ti. Ljnunciis, 
Etiiilf 4 JBT ti litflt dii (Heirut, (930), p. K 

'•"Fhc vtf*c* are by al-Mss'ådi, Mar^ \1I, 

^'ili1 rtfrrence lo tlir aii[ih ul-Mwatii'tii, who was one tif th«ac dointiuitKi 
by (hc 'l'iirkisii g:-encriLU Wajir aii*l Btigbå. 
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The AghlabicI ainirh, thert'fnre, were mfrajd tif possihk* in- 
trigiics ajfni tried jII liiiids of exouses, StuuuUities, ibev be- 
lilded the NLighrtb anU its inliflliiiatils. At otlier limex, (hey 
iried lo arouse tear of ihe power of kirls and his descendants 
vvhti liaii taken his place therc. They wrote the 'Aliliåsids 
that he was rrosaing the Iwndtrrs of liis terriiory. Thfv in- 
eluded his ctiins atnong tkeir gifts, prc.sc>nts, and tax ix;pI]oo- 
tions, iii order to show bis grow ing influence and to spread 
torror aboDt ius inorcasitig jxjwt'r, to magtiifv (tlie daiige]‘.i) 
w likh TvoulJ Ue in attarkitig amt fight ing hiiii, ss tht'j ^verc 
bcing askctl lo do, and to ihreaten a change in flJlegiaiiL'O if 
diL-v W'L're forct'd tu tfiai. Agaiii, at other times, they anacktd 
ihe descent of Idris wiih the (a fore-ment i nned) lie, in order 
to fiarm hiiu. Tliey did not carc svhetber ilie accusation was 
true ar not. The distance (front Haghdid) was great. and, 
w eak-minded as the 'Abhåsid ti il Id ren and tkeir noii-Arab 
slaves were, they t<Hik aiiyliody's word and listvncd lo atiy- 
body's noise, Thcy wein on in this mariner utml tlie AgliLilird 
ruk cantc to an end, 

'ilie tiasty remark (alwut the IdrTsid genoalogy') then 
became know n to the mob, S-ime slamlcrers Itstened eagerly 
lo it, itsing )t to hanti the Idrisids when tbere ivere rivalrics, 
Why do such Cjod-forsaken men stray from the intentions of 
the religioijs law, whicb htioww iio difference betiveeii definite 
(laet) and (mere) guessr tdris was born in bis fathcr's 
, ^ bed, atul "the ohild belong^ to the bed." “■ It i;^ a (Muslim) 
ariiele uf faith that the descerdants of Mubamiriad are above 
any .such thing (as adultery), tioU retnoveii everj' tiirpltu.de 
fi otn them and ek-ansed theni. Idiis' lied is free of all un- 
deaiilincss und all turpitude. This la dechled in ilie tjur'dii.'" 
Wlioever helieves the cimtraiy- confesses his gnilt and iiivittis 
unljeltef, 

i have refoted the aceusation agalnst Idris here at lengtli, 

“*» Ih J1 Hnsc liko II lis, Invulvirig tlw criii« ef ihrowlng sutpictnri upm 
jOTncoiK'* moi-iility. 

'"Thi* is a l^fiijibctic tradition, t.'f, /fjiwJiwjt. p, 43^: D. Sanililjiiu. 
litituziaxii fH I, 
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iJi ordcr lo rorc!vi 4 i)l dnuhis and out agami»r tho 

] Ucard tliu &iorv witli iny luvn ear.t from a man wiio wa* 
lu^iirilL' to (ihe Itlrisids) and attacked thcir descent wtth this 
lying irivention- In Sxis sidf-cleception, he passed on tho story 
on the authority of certain historianii of the Alaghrib ho had 
tumed tlieir backs on MnhammaiJ'iJ descendants and were 
skeptii al conceming their aucestors. But rhe situation (uf llie 
Idrisitbi) Ls above all fhat and not suscepiiblc ofsuch a ( raim). 
(So spare should be devotcil to refiitin^ sudi an accusatioti, 
SLtice) [O denv a fault where (the existence of) a fault is im- 
[Kissililc is (in itself) a J'ault.**’ Jlowcver, [ did defend tliem 
liere in this world and, thus, I hope that tliey will defcnd mc 
0(1 ilie Da v «f Rt'snrrcction, 

!t should be knowri that most of thoae who attack the 
('Alid) descent Df(ihf Idrisids) are tlieuiselvcs persons who 
claim to iKf dcffcendatits of Midiammad or pretend to Iw 
connected xvith his (lescendaitcs, and wlio envy the duseendants 
of Itlris. The claini to (Miihainmad.in) descent is a great 
lirle to nobility ainong nations and races in all regions. 
Tlierffiire, it is subjeci U> suspidon. Now, boih in their 
nativc Fez and in the oiher regions of the Maghril), the 
descent uf the Idrisids is so well knowii and evident ti lat 
almost no otie ran show or Impe to show as well-estnbl ished 
a |vedtgree. It is ihc result of contiiuioiis transmission bv the 
more recent nations and generations on the aiitlioriiy *)f tJie 
otder prcccdtng ones. 't he Idnsids cowii the house of ilieir 
ancestur liirls, ihe founder and biiUi,ler of Fez, among their 
honacs, His moMiue is adjueent in their quarter and streefs. 
Ilis svvord is (suspeiided) iinshcatlied atop the inain minaret 
of their residence, Therc are otlier relics of his which huve 
licen attested lo tiiany limes in an uninterrupted tradition, so 
ihat the tradition concemirig them is almust as valtiahle as 
dircct observation (as to irs reliability). Ot her descent! ants of 
Mulmmmad can loi>k at iliese signs wldch God guve to the 
Idrisids. I hcy will see the Mnhnmmadan nobility of the 
Idrjsids eidiaiiceci by tJte tnajesry of the roy al unthority their 

Sw 4ilw' 9 J*, belovv. 
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ancestors evereistd in the Ma^hrih. They will rcali?.e t)iat 
tbey llieinselves have nofhmg of ilie ioii and ihat they do 
not measure up even halfway to any one of ihe Idi'Isids. 'riiey 
will aLso realke that those w'ho cliiho to iie Muliaimnad's 
deMfendants but do not have such testimonier to confirirj their 
claim as the Idrisids have, tnav at hest find their pbaitioti 
coriL-edeii {as possibly true), btcause pcople are lo bc he¬ 
lle ved with rcgard to the descent they cUim for themselves/* 
but there is u difference betwccn what is known and what is 
mere guess, between what Ls certain and what is merely 
conceded as po s si bly true. 

When tbey rcalize the se facts, they are choked In their 
owtt spittle (whk'h they swallow in impotent jealou.sy). Their 
private envy causes many of them to vvish that they could 
bring down tlie IdrisVds from tlieir noble )>osUion m the 
status of ordiiiary, hum ble persons. Therefore, they have 
recourse to spite and persi s tent malcvolence and irjvent er- 
roneous and lying accusations surh as the one discu.ssed. They 
justity themsohes by the assumf>tion that all guesses are 
equally probable. Thejought to (pi ovc) tha ti We kiio w ofno 
descel til a Ilts of Muhatntnad whosc lineage Is so elearlv and 
obviously estabiished as ihat of the descendants of Idrts of 
die family of al-fdasan. The most dlstingutslicd Idnsids at 
this lime are the ttaiiu 'Imran in Fez, l'hey are desceiid:iiits of 
Yahyi ahjuti b, Muliammad b. Yaiiya a{-*Additm b. al- 
Qåsim b. Idris b. Idrts. They are the chiefs of the ‘Altds 
diere, They live (at the present limej in the hoiise of their 
ancestor Idrts. They are the leadlng ncihility of the ontire 
Maghrib. We shall meiiiion them iit cotmection with the 
Itlrlsids, tfCJoil vvills.“''’rhey are the dcseembnis of'Imran h. 


ftuiiibftri, fi, -tietiinil ttt:lnw, p, S4, 

In 'iimr, IV, |. as. Ibfi KIuUIliii rtieiulL.iiii t>nly VafjVB sb'ArliliiiTi. 
^U-^Addåm u ttie form iiiiJidated hi fhtj MSS ot fim 

Tlie pedigree of tlit thoa ’lmrin whuli fuMpw* ii iictdcd in tlie inarEm 
uf C 4iitiJ lnc4>r|K9riitihJ iii tlie tvxt ofD, 

Ibit Jismhariit tDixåh iiZ-'.l'fLii, p. fjjp flm Valiya 

ji» Yuliyii al-Jiiii. Km al., 1. lo, jUjo rcfcr* to Vabv^ 

il. Tbralitn) jj. Yaliyi (al-Jup). 




Miibammad b, aM;lasaQ b. Vabya h. ^Ab^l3lllh b. Muham- 
rnati b. ' AU b. Muhammad b, Yabya b- [brdlum b. Yahyd al- 
Jritu llie diief of their (Imuse) at thb time t& Mulimnmatl Li. 
MuKanimad b, Mu^i^mad b. 'Itiirån. 

To thesc wteked statGinonts and erroneous bcliefs onc 
may add the acrusations tliat wcak-miiided Jurists in the 
Maglirib level«! a^aJiist ihe imam aUMahdl, ihc head of the 
Atmoliad dvnajitV-^' He was aixused of deceit and itisinceritv 
whcti he insistcd upon ihe true onenesA of God and when lie 
eompiaincd abt>ot the unjtiAt people before his time. All his 
claims in this respcot were dedared lo bu false, evcn down 
tu his deseent from the family of Muhatninad, whk'h his 
Almohafl followers accept, Deep doivn in thcir heartA it ivas 
cnvy of al-Malidi's siiccess that led ihe jurists to declare him 
a Uar. In thcir sclf-Jeceptiaii, tliey thoughl tliat they coultl 
Lompcte ilh him m rcliErious scholarship, juridical decisions, 
and relii^ion. He thciti lurned out lo tie superior to them. His 
opinion ^vas aoccpted, what hc said was lisiened to, and iie 
l^ained a following. 'iTtey envicd iliis success of liis and trit'd 
to lessen his influenre hy attacking his dogmas and deelaring 
his claims tn be faUe. l’unliemiore, they were used to receive 
from al-Møikli's enemies, the LamtCmah kings (the Almtira- 
vids), a rcspecl and an liunor they recelved from no onc else, 
heuuitse of ihe simple religion (of the Almoravids). Under ihe 
Lamtiinah dvnasty, relipous scliolnrs held a [jositioii uf re* 
spfcl and weru ap[>ointed to the council, everjbody according 
to his indiietice among his iMtople in his respcctive villagc. 
^^le sdiolars, tlierefore, Itccaine partisans (of the Almora- 
vids) and enemies of thcir enemies. lliey tried to lake re¬ 
venge on al-Malidi for his opposition to them, his censiire 
of them, and Ids struggle against them, T. his was the result of 
thcir partUanship for the Laintunah and tlicir bias in fuvt»r of 
the Lamtfuiah ilynasty, A!-Malidl's position diUcretil 
from theirs. He did not sharc thcir iKlie f s. ^Vllat else t^uld 

■=* I bit KljiiliJIin wltU iW, the Aliniihiiiii in VI, 
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l>e expectcd of a man vvho rriiicized rhc aitJtuiie of tho ridifip 
dvnasty as he tliJ aml was opposod i/i his oflorLs by us jurisisr 
ile Cidied his penpie in a holy war atipinst tliem. He iiprootcd 
ilic dynasty and tumed It upside dnun, despite ils preat 
strength, ils tremendons power, and llie stmn^ fnme nf its 
allics and ita iiiilitja. Foliowers of hia killod in the .itruggle 
itere Innumeraljle. 'lliey iiad swoni allegianæ to him iinfil 
dcath, Thev had pmtected him from dcaih ivith their o\vn 
livea. They had soughr neamess to God liy sacrifiring therti- 
stlv'cs for the victory of (ile Mahdi's causc as partisans of the 
enterprise ihat eventually gained ihe upper iland and replated 
tiie dynasties on both shores.^“ (Al-MalicU himsetf) femained 
aiways frugal, reriring, patient in iribulution, and very littli* 
cuntemed whli the world to tlie last; be died witlioui fortmie 
or worldly possessions. ile did not even luive children, as 
everybody desires but as imc ofien is deetivtd in deaking, I 
should iike to knusv what he could hav'c hoped to obtaki hv 
this way of life were it not (to look tipnn) the face of God, 
t, ts for iie did not aci^uire worldly fiirtune ofaiiy kind iiiiring liis 
Ufetimc, Moreover- if his intention liad not Leen gond, lu* 
ttiujUl not have been siueesaful, und his proi>iigunda woutd 
not have spread. "This is how God former ly piocecded with 
His scrvants." 

'l'he (jurists') disavowal of (al-Mahdis) deseent from 
Mnhaniinad's fa mily is not backed up by aiiy proof Were it 
estahlishcd ihat he himself cktimed audi deact'nt, his claim 
couk! not be dLvproved, because people are to be believtal 
regarding the dcsi*em lliey ilaim for themselves,"’* il miglit 
i)t‘ saitl thal k*a<lership ovct a people is rested only in men 
of their own skin. Tlvis is correct, as will Ite mi;^ntioned in 
til« first "" eliapter nf tlus Ihiok. iiut al-Malidi exercised 
leadership over ail the Ma.snifiduh. They agreed to fnliow 
him and be guided by It im and ids i-largliali group, imd, 

Lf,, northft VfltFm Afritii aruJ 
^ quriri +U.85 (85). 

^ Vt. p. nba%T, 

w* Us*, 'WfinUJHT p t£i\ iKbus, 
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cveniually, Cioil ];;ivti romplcK- sucrtis to his propaganda. In 
this <'oiiiu:clion, it miist lit- ri'ali^ed tliat al-Maliili’s powcr 
did not depend exciusivciv on liU FJtimid dtisi'ent, and the 
(K'opli’ did tu« fiiiloiv him on thal aceouiit (orily}, Tliey fol- 
jowcil him IwcaUM* of their Harghah-NtasamVtiah group feel- 
ing and ht^uuse of liis sliare in that group feeling uhich was 
firmly niotcd in him< (Al-Maljdi's) i’atimid dcsotnt Iwd l>e- 
fomo id-isfurcti Mvl hiimvletlge of it had disappearcd from 
amoiig th<? JK-Hipk, alihougli il iiad rfitiained alive Ln him and 
tlis fanulv through familv tradition,. His original (F åtimid) 
dosci'tit had. In a way, lifoo sloiighed oif. and lit* had put on 
rhc skin of iho Hargliiih-Masraiidah and thus appoarcd as oiio 
of ihL'ir skin. TIk- fart ibat he was originally of Fatimid 
descoiit did not harm him «iih rrgard to liis group fceling, 
sinrt it wiis not ktiown to tht* meinhcrs of the group. Things 
like that hapjien fretpiontly omx* oiie's original descent hus 
botottii' obsfiiTod. 

One inight compare ( witli the above) the story ot *.\rfajah 
anl JarTr concerrtinc thc leadership of the Bajilitli,*®* ’Arfajah i, -ts 
hild lieloMged tn tlie A/.d but had put on the skin of the 
KajUah so successfully that lie wa,s able to wrangle with 
Jarir o\'w the leadership Ijcfore ’Lfmar, as has Lieen rcportcd. 

Tilis example ttinkos one imdcrstand what llie trutli ts likor 

CiOiJ is Uie guide to thai which is correct. 

Lengthy dvsuus.ston of theiie nristakcs Itas takcn tis rat her 
far ironi the purjMiso ofihis worh. llowever, inatiy compuient 
perMUis and expert historians slippeii in cotmectioii with sueh 
stoi'it's and assertioii-s thcy stuek in their minds. Many 
weak-mitidcil and uncritiiail persons leamed these thiiigs from 
them, and cseii (the coin|ietent hlstorians) themselves ao 
cepted tiiein wUdiout critlcal investigation, and thus (»trange 
stories) erepr into their materinl. In consequence, hlstoi i- 
ography becamc noiisensical and confused, and its students 
fumbled aroiind llUtoriograpliy camc to be considered a 
domain oi the coTttinoii people- T lierefinre, todiiy, the scholur 

*“Cf. p. »id !!:.■»», IwtO", 
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jii thii^ field needsf to knt>w thir pfincsplt^^ of ptjliticis, Tl»t (irue) 
nature of cxisttiu thuigu, and tlie differem^es^ atnong' nation^, 
pliices, luitl [jeriods sviiU regard to ways of lifcj, character 
cfualiTle^, customs, sects, schools, and everything c-lse* He 
further needii a comprcl«?risive Immvled^o of preitnt coitdi- 
tions in all these respecis. Hc must cotn[iare slmilariticis or 
diRorejvcea I;«tween ihe (ireseiit and the pasi (or distant ly 
located) cunditions, He iijust know ti le eau ses o f the simi- 
larities in eertain cases and of tho dltierctices in otliers. Ht* 
musi be awurc of the differing ortgins and beginiimgi* of 
(different) dynastics and religjous groups, as well as of the 
reasctis and incentives that bi^ught them into being and the 
ciitiurnstances and history oflhc persons who supported thenn 
His goal musi be (o have complete knowledge of the reasons 
for every liiippenlng, and to be aixjuamted witb the origin of 
overy event. Then, he iiiust check transmi lied iiiformnrioii 
t, ^ wilh the basic priiieiples he knuws. If it fultills dieir ret^uirc- 
ments, it is sound. Othcrwisc, ihe historian must consider 
it as apurious atid dispense w itli it. It was for this reasnu alont* 
that historiography was highly considered by the anciems, 
so muoh so tbat at-Tahari, al-Bukhår!, and, before thetn, Ebn 
Ishåq and other Muslim roligious scholars, cliose lo (KCupy 
themselves wiih it. Most scholars, however, Idrgot tids. the 
(real) secret of bistoriograpJiy, with ihe result that it Itecame 
a stupid oceupation. Ordinary j»eople as well as (scholarsj 
who had no firm fouridation of kniusletlge, considcreil it a 
simple matter to stiidy and know history, to deK'e imo ii 
and sponge on it, Strays gest inlo the floek, bits of shdl were 
mixed with the nut, tmlh was aduherated with lies. 

"The final outcoine of things is iip to God." 

A bidden pitfall in historiography is disregard for the 
faet thai conditions wlthin the nations aru! races chaiige with 
the change of periods and the passing of days. This is a sore 
alHiction and is deeply hiddert, becoming nuticeahle onlv 

)*< Qur'Aji ai.as (si). 

***^ CL Isaawi, pji. sa-SS. 
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after p lonp time. so rhat rareij do more thpn a few individ- 
uals iitrome avvare of it. 

This is as follows, The coiuiitlon of (he worW and of 
nations, their custonis and sects, does not persisE in the same 
form or in a constaiit mariner. Tliere are diflerences according 
to davs and periods, Jind chances from oiie condition to ;iji- 
othi’r. Tilis b rhe easi* with imlividuiils, times, and cities, and. 
in ihe same manner, it happens in cooneciion with regions 
and distrifts, periods and dynasiies. 

'"[■his is how God formerlj prooeeded with His serv- 
ants," 

The oid Pcrsian nations, the Syrians, the NaUetaeons, the 
Tubba’s, the Israelites, and the Copts, all onee existed. They 
all had iheir oivn pnrtlcular insritutions in respect of d\mastic 
and territorial arrangements, their owm politics, crafts, lan- 
guages, technical terminologies, as well as ibeir own wajs of 
dealing ivith their fellow men and handling' their ruliural in¬ 
stitutions. Thclr (IiistoricalJ rtlks testify to tliat. They were 
suctrcedcd by the later Persians, the Byzantines, and tJie 
Arabs, llic old instituilons changed and formeren s tom s were 
transfontied, either iiittr something very similar, or imo 
soiiietbing dlstincc and altogeiher different. Then, there came 
Islam witli ihe Mudar liynasty. Agairi, all institutions under- 
went another change, and for the most part as^fiimed the 
forms ibat are still familiai* at die ]jresent time as the result 
of iheir transmission from one generation to thc next. 

'Ilicn, the davs of Arab rule were over. The early gen* 
cnitions whn had cemented Arab might and founded the 
reahii of tlie Arab.s, were gone. T'he power was seized by 
others, by non-Anibs likc tlie Turks in the east, the Berbers 
in tlie West, and the Eurnpeati Christians “* in the nonh. 
With their '**■ jKissing, entire nations ceased to exist, and 
institutions and customs cbanged. Their glory was ibrgotten, 
and their jiower no longer heeded. 

™ iji«-’:!! m.aa (bs). 
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The widely acteptccl reason for cbanges in uisiitLinoTis 
and CLiskims iho facl tliat tlit ouatonis uf catili race do[M-’Jnl 
on rhe custoura of iis ruler. .As [he proverfj savs: "The cotn- 
muti people foliow the rcUcion of tbe rulrr.” 

When poiitkally amhitiouii men ovencorne tlie ruling 
dvttJtstv aiid seize jxjwcr, ihev incv'tiably ha\'e rccoursc to ilio 
customs of tlicjr prt'dei'es&ors and adopi inosi of them. At tJie 
same lime, ihey do not negleci the customs of rheir o%vti race. 
ITLs leads to sume tlLscrepaticles betiveen the custoim of The 
(new) rulinp dynasty and the customs of the old race. 

The new power. In tum, is succceded by atiotiier dTOasty, 
and rustoms arc fiirthcr mixed with tbose of the new dyiiasty. 
More discre pandes come in, aiul the discrepaney bemeen 
the new dynasty and tlie Rrst One is mueh greater { tliun that 
between the second and the firsi one). Gradual inerease iji 
the degree of liiscrepancy continues. llie eventual result is an 
altogeihcr distinet (set of customs and mstitutions). As long 
j, « as there is tids continued succession of difierent rates to roi’a! 
authority and go\'ernmerii, discrepancies in cusloms and in¬ 
stitutions will not cease to oeciir. 

.Analogical reasoning and comparison are well knowii to 
human nature. 'J'hey are not safe from error. Together with 
forgctfulness and negligcnre, tlicy sway rrian Ironi his pur- 
pose and divert him from lus goal. Often, someone who has 
Icamcd a gcx^nJ deal of pasl Idstory renuiitis unaware of the 
chaiigcs thdt condit’iotis luve undergone. Without a motnent s 
hesitanoii, he appSics his knowledgc (of tlie present) lo tlie 
historical infor mation and measures thcTilstorical itifomiiuion 
by the things he has observed with his own eyes, ahhougli 
the dilt'erence between llie two is great, Coiisentimily, lu* 
falis itito an ahyss of error. 

This inay be illttsirated by what ilie liUtorians report con- 
ceniing the circumstances of Al-Hajjåj,''^ ’ntey staiu thai his 
fatlier was a srhoohcachcr. At the prc.'ictit time, reaciuiig is a 

“Cf [>. Km jiTid 2;l23, .K«, (l(■Trt^v, IJiif "iKliphiii’ i* l»rr iiwd in ihf 
fhiire leiisie uf "i*iy <if dirin^ things." t'f. Ibn Qiuaybnii, ‘L'yaji 

iiJ~dkAQr. 1, 5. 
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cnift arui .s(.'r\'c> tu iimke a Uvmg. Tt Is a fir crv from tlie 
priile of tJTOiip ftclmjf;. TL-iidiers are wtak, iiuligent, atid 
footlciis. Munv professional men aitd årti sans wlio Work 

fur ii livhig aspire to |>os1tio!is for tvliich they are not tit 
but ^^'h'!ch they ht-licve to be within their reach. They are 
mblofi by tlieir <le.sire&, a mpe wliich ofteti slips from their 
hånds and preci pi tåres them iiito the ahyss of ruiDoits perdi- 
tioit* 'Hiey do not realize that svhat they desire is iinijossihie 
for men iike them To attain. They do not realize that thé 3 ‘ are 
piofcsjitonal meti and artisans who work fur a livbig. And thoy 
«la not kiio^v that ai the liegiiming of Islam and duririg ilte 
[Umayyad and *Abh.isid) dynasties, leaching was somethinff 
dilfereiit. Sclioiarshtp, in general, was not a crufi in tlnit 
jx.Tiod. Scholarship was transmittmg statements thai people 
liad heard ihe Lawgivcr (Muhammad) make, It was teaching 
religious matters tlial werc not kno\s'n, by way of oral trans- 
mi ssinn, Persons td noble descent and people who s ha red in 
the group fe ding (cif the nding dynajsiy) and who dt reet ed 
the atfairs uf Islarii were the ones \s'ho taught the Book of 
God atid the Suniiah of the Propiiet, (and ihry did so) as one 
transinits tradkions, not as one gives professional instriie* 
tion. (The Qtir'an) wa4S their Åripturc, revealcd to the 
Prophet in tiieir iiitdst. It constituted their guidance, and 
Islam wiis tiieir religion, atid for It they fought and died. It 
distingnislied them from ilie oiher nations and etmobled 
theni- lltey u'ished tu teach it and make it understandablc to 
the Muslims. Tliey w'ere not deterred by censure Corning 
from prtde, nor were thev' restrained liy eriticism coming from 
ajToganre. 'i'liis ts attested by the furt that the Prophet sent 
the most important of the men aroimd hira with his cjnbstssje.s 
lo the Arabs, in ordor to teach them ihc norms of Islam ami 
the religioijs laws he brouglit. He sent his len companions 
and cithcrs after ilicin on this mission. 

Then. Islam iKicame firmly established and scciirely 

lliL' the tc?Ji CJrlv MusliiiiÆ id whom l^:inilii%e 

Wis nuar^ntct^d. Cl A dft 

^.37, ■'':iT-“A^JLara 'l-njiiha-s^tshiira.'' Uxry wtrt tlu-^ flrrt tbm-raiijiHsp 
r^Jtuh, iz-Ziihayr, H k 

etnJ Miii ^UliayLbtl b, Di-jumlU. 
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rootcd, Kar-oflT Eiti^epa^l Isbm at tftt* liaiidii cf thc 

Muslinis. Witli ihe pa^sing of time, tlie situation of (slam 
rhanged. Ntany new laws were evolvctl from tin; (basic) tesitji 
as the result of nuiiierous and unending devoloptttents. A 
tixed norm waa rct^uired to keep (the process) froc frorn 
error. Scholarship caine to be a habit.’^*® For ik acqiusitiurK 
studv was required, Tlms, seholjirship developed uito a rraft 
and profession. This will l>e ment ioned in ihc chapter oji 
scholarslilp and Instruction.**^ 

The men who contruUed the group fceling now occupktl 
themselves w'ith directing the affairs of royal and govem- 
niental authority. Tlie niltivatinn of scliolarsbip wos en- 
trusted to nthers, Tfius. scholarship became a profession tliat 
serv.ed to make a li ving. Men who Hved in iuxury and vvere in 
Control of the gtivemment were ton proud to do any teacinng. 
Tcachitig came to be an oceupation restricted to weak indi- 
viduaU. As a result, its practittoners eaine to be despised hy 
the men who controUcd rhe group feeling and the govern- 
ment. 

Now, Yusuf, the faihcr of □I-l;l3iiaj, was one of the lords 
* and nobles of the Tbaqif, well ktiovvn for iheir share in ihe 
Arab group feeling and for tlicir rivalry with the tiobility of 
the Quravsh. Al-l_lajjaj's tcaching of the Qur'an was not 
whiit mai'bing of the QLir'un is at tiiis time, namely, a pro- 
fes-sion that serves ro make a Uv'nig, Mis teaching was teach- 
Lig 3 .S it was praclicetl at die Wgirming of [slum and as \ve 
have just desiTilx^d it. 

Another illustration of the same (kind of error) is the 
baseless conchiston criiical readers of historical works draw 
when ihcy liear about the position of jiidges and aliout the 
leadership in war and the cominatid of amiies that judges 
(fcrmerly) exercised, 'Hteir inisguldcd thinking leads lUetn to 
aspire to similar puaitions. rhey thiiik that the olfiee of judge 

^ Cf. p. Ex^xiv^ ahovp- 

ih-r fliXTh fiiApter uf the hcpitnln^ at 

bcloMi. Cr. il. s tfi C]h. Vil WL"!] find pftSiSiii^eji uiidi tid liM 

'i ;+44i betow. 
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at tlie presttit limt? is as imporiant is it w;is ftinnerly. Whcii 
tlwv Jifar that iht fatlutr uf Lhn Abi 'Amir,'' ho bad conipletc 
tomrul over llishani. and ihaT tlie fallitr i>f Ihii 'Abbåtl. oiie 
i)f tlie rulcrs of Sevilla, wci e judgcs they assume that they 
were liko prcscnt-day judgeS', Tiiev* arc not awartr of fhe 
dian^je in customs tlial Jtas alFectod tlie office cjf judge. and 
which will bti cxplained by ii$ in tlie ehaptcr oti tbe nrtive of 
judgit in ihe hrsi bouk-^*** lim jVbi AjuLr and tbn Abbad 
bolongtd to Arab tri ties that suppurted the Umayyad dy- 
tiaaty in Spain inid represented thc ponp feeliiig of the 
Uniavyads, and it is knoivti how Lnipartant thoir positions 
were. The Iqadership and royal authority ihcy attaintid did 
not dcrive frotti thu rank of tlie judgeship as such, in the 
prcscnt'day sense tlial {tlie eftiee of juilge constiiuies an ad- 
mimsirative raiik)< In thc aiicient administrative orgatii/a- 
Uon. tlie otficc of jutige ivas given by tlie dytiasiy and its 
clients to men who shared in the group teeling (ot the dy- 


nasty), as is done in our age witli thc wazirate in tlie Magh* 
rib. One has oiilv to consider the faet that {in tliose days 
judges) accompanied thc ariiiy cm its stimnier caiiipaigns and 
were emrusted wiih the most iuiiKirtatJl attkb's. such as are 
cnmistcd only to men \vho cian commaiid tbe group feeling 
nceded for their cxecution, 

llearing sudi things. some peoplc are misled and get thc 
wTong idea aVitmi cotidilions. At thc present lime, weak- 
mbided Spaniards are espccially gi^cn to ermrs in ihis rc- 
spect, The group feeling has been losl in their country for 
many vtiai'S, as the result of the aruiiliibiiioti of the Arah 
dymsty in Sptiin and tbe emancipation of the Spatiiards from 
tiie Control of Berber grout) feeling, The Arab descent has 
been remernbered, but the ubility to gain power through 
group fccling and mutuiil c:o-oj 5 eration has bceti lost. In faet, 
thc (Spaniards) c ame to he like (passive) .subjccts,^^ iviihout 

1“ Al-Mitnjilr tJied in 3M |TtiOij, i:f, E. Ijivi-PnWci^Jil in £/, 
'•At-M.>n|yr ll.T. AW 'Åmlr. -Tli-^ ■AI>b!ulLri» nileJ Si-villi liunt1^t thc ckv- 

etuh ccnttrrv. 

»■Cf, p’p, istf If-t iwhiw. 

w) flicIjSi (niia, nijiih) "ciitle,’* then "subjKf*. Sm iilso p. ses, 
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any for tin* obligation of mutual support. Tliey wcre 

cnslaved hy ryranny and fiad Ihicoiuu fond of hiiiniliation. 
thiiikitig that their tlesrcutt togpthor witli thuir share tn tlw 
ruling dynasty, was tiie aovjrce of pciwer and auihority. 
‘riierefore, ajnong them, professional men and artisam are to 
be fuund pursuiiig jK>u'er and autliority otid eager tn obtaitii 
tliom. On ihc nther hanel, those \vbo have expcriefit'e with 
tribal coiiditions, gro up feeliiig, and dynasties along the 
western shore, and wbo know how superioriiy is achic-vcd 
among luttions atul tribal groups, rarely make niisialies 
or give errontous inierpretatiDns in this respect. 

Anoiher Illustration of thu same kind of error is the pro¬ 
cedure hisiorians follow when ihey ttientioii the various dy- 
nosties and enuitjenitc tlie rulers Ijelonghig tn chem. They 
mention the name of each ruler, bis ancestors, his mother 
and father, his wi%'es, his surnatrie, his seal ring, his judgp, 
doorkeeper, and waiir. In this respcct, they bl ind ly follow 
the tradition of thu liistorlans of tlie tJmayyad and 'Abbasid 
dynaslies, without being aware t)f ihe purpose of the his- 
loriane ofihose times. (Tlte historians ofthose times} ivrotc 
», M their histories for tnumliers of the niling dynasty, whose 
rhiUlrcn wanted to know tlie lives anil cii-cumstunces of their 
anæators, so that they might l>e able to follow in their steps 
and to do what ihuy even dowrt to such details as ob- 

taitiing servanis from auiong those who were lefl over from 
thu (previous) dynasty and gi ving ranks and positions to 

the descendants of its ser^'ants and retamers. Judges, too, 
sharutl iit the group feeling of the dynasty and enjoyed the 
same importance as warirs, as wc have just mentioDud. 
Tlicrefore, tlte historians of tbat time had to memion all 
tliese things, 

Laier on, however, various dlsiitict dynastiea made their 
appeanincc. Tliu time intervals Imtnme longer and lotiger, 

»"Literally, '’wovb aty ituOr liJtmL*' Cf. p. a, jibovp. an« n, iw to 

Oi. Vi, 
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llistorical imerest fitiw waji (‘ciru.Tntriitt^d i)n thc nilcrs iliunt- 
iiclvi’ft aiiii OM th« nmtuul rciationships of tlie various dy- 
na^ties in re.si«H’.t to [hwer sjkI iH cdoiniriiinc«. (The proljlpm 
n<nv was) whiih naiioTis cotild stand up (lo the ruling dy- 
nasty) and wlikb %%'m* too weak to dt> so, Therefore, it is 
poinllcss for an auihor of thc present time to mention rhe 
Sons ami wives, iHe enpraving on the scal ring, thc sumaine, 
judge, ivazir, and doorkce|Ter of an andent dyn as ty, when he 
does iHH know the origin, descent, or dremnstanecs of iis 
m embers. Fresent-dav au thors inenticti all these things in 
mere blind Imitarion of former authors. They disregard tiie 
intentions of the former authors and forget to pay attention 
to hisioriograpUy's purj^jse- 

An exceptioM are the wazirs who tvere very mfluential 
and wliose historieal itiiportance overshadowed that of the 
ruters, Sucli wazirs as, for iustanejc, al-Hajjaj, the BunQ 
Muhaltab, ihe Barmeddes, the HanCi Sahl h, Nawhahhi, 
Jvafur al-Iklishidi, Ibn Abt 'Ajiiir, and others should bc men- 
tiontsd. 'lliere is no ohjw'tioii to dealing wlth thelr livcs or 
referring to their conditions Ibr in im|)oriaii.ce they rank \^'tth 
the ru lers, 

An additional note to end this discusslon may lind its 
place here. 

History refers to events that arc perultar to a particular 
age or race. Disrassion of thc general condifions of regions. 
juLi'Jf. and pt^ioils conslitutes the liistori:m's founilation, 
Moai of his problems rcjrt uiwn that foiuidation, and his his- 
torical infonnatioii derives clarity from it. It forms thc topic 
of special works, sui'h as the !ijnr^j tifSh-dftiJhtib of al-Mas udi. 
lu this woj-k, al-Mas'fidi ctmimentcd u^xm (hc oondhioiis of 
iialions and regions in the West and in the East during his 
period (which was) the three hundred and tliirties [the nine 
hundred and forties]. Ile mcniioncd tlioir sects and customs. 
Ile deMTilx.‘d the various countries, mountairis, oceans, prov¬ 
inces, and d^Tiasties, He distinguished bctvvceii Arabic and 
non-Ariibic groups, Jlis book, thus, becaitic dic basic refer- 
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crice worli for historians, ihcir principal source for vtrifying 
historicat information* 

Al-Nfas'ficli was succcedud by aJ-BakrTv\'ln> did soine- 
ihing sjiTiilar for roiitcrs and provinces, to the exclusion of 
everyihing elsej because, in bis time, Jiot wany transfonna¬ 
tions or ^reat changea had occurred among the nations aitd 
races. Il o we ver, at tlie present time—that is, at ihe end of 
the eighth [ftmneeiithj centurj —tbe situation in the Maghrib, 
as we can observe, has taken a turn and changed entirelv* 'Flte 
Berbers, tbe original population of the Maghrib, luive l>een 
repbeed by an influs of Arabs, (that began in) the fifth 
[eleventb] centuty', The Arabs outiiumbered and overpowered 
rhe Berbers, stripped them of most of their lands, and (also) 
obtained a sltare of those tliat remained in tbeir pt^ssession. 
'Hiis was the si mation until, in tlie middlc of tlte cighth 
[fourtceiitbl century, civilization boih in the Eaat and tiie 
West was vished by 3 dcstruclive plague which devastated 
nations and caused poptiLitions to vanish/** It swallowed up 
tnany of the good things of civilisation and wiped tlieni out. 
[t overlook the dytiasties at the lime of their fienility. when 
t, SS they had readied the limit of their duration. It lesscncd ibeir 
povver and curtailed their inHuence. It weakened iheir au- 
thority. Their situation approocbeil the point of aunihilution 
and dissolution. Civilization decreased witli the decrease of 
monkind. Cities and biiildings were laid waste, roads and 
way signs were ohliterated, settlements and niansions lx?canie 
empty, dynasties and iribcs grew weak. The entire inhablted 
World diangcd. Tlie F*asi, h seems, was similarly visited, 
iliough in aocordaiicc with ond in proportion to (the East's 
more ulbuent) civilization, It was as if ihe voke of existence 
in the World had called out for oblivion and lestrictioit, and 
the World had responded to its call. God inlicrits the eartli 
and whoiTiever is npon it. 

tw-Rlt 'AbdjiUÅh b. Mu^jammad, + 32 —iSt 040 / 41 - 10 !Mj, 

C'f. G-ftL, 1, +7B; 1. ft7a f it rcpcaiedly qmiuirt hv lim Khnlduii. A. 

MW pditim of il-BjikTr» getj^mphiciil dlttieiiatry. .Ws'jjni mjf su'jam, s|>- 
peared in Cainj ][i latfi-si. flis /ffiirfrf .mc/ Pivvincti 
mimiiitk) h *ti(l impuhtishetj vKtrept for somfi scctioiu, 

'■* cf. [}, tti, »bovt!. 
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Whcn ihere U a gerieral dtange oF c«ndltions, li is as if 
the enlirE tTcatioii Uaii changtjd and ihe w'liolc world l>ceii 
attcretl, as if it wcre a ntw and repeated creation, a orld 
brought into cxistencc aricw. 'I lierefbre, there is net'd al this 
liiTic that sotncont; shoiikl systeitiatically set tliL situ¬ 

ation of thi.' World ainong all regions and races, as well as 
the customs and sertariim beliefs thai liave changed for their 
adherents, doing E<jr this age what al-hlas udi did for his. 
This should be a model fer future hlstoruuis to follow. In 
this book of mine, I shall discuss as rouch of that as wUl be 
possiblc fur me here in the Maghrib. I shall do so eilher 
cxplidilv or mipUciily in connectiun with the historv of ihe 
Maghrib, in confonnity wiih mv intention to rcitrict myself 
in this Work to the Maghrib. the cireumstances of ks races 
and nations, and its subjects and dynafities, to the ex cl ua ion 
of any other region.*" ( HiLs restriciion is necessitated) by 
tny bek of luiowlcdge of conditiotis in the East and among 
its natiims, and by the faet tbat secotidhapid inforin:unjo 
would not give the essential iaets I atn after, jM-Mas udi s 
cs tensive travels in various countrics cnabled him lo give a 
complerc pietnre, as he mentloiied in his work. Ncvcrtheless, 
ilis discus.sion of coiitbiions in the Maghrib ts incumplete. 
"And He knows more than «ny scholar/' Goti is the ulti- 
tnate repositorv of (atl^ kno%vledgc. Man is weak and dc- 
ticiem. Atlmissi’onlufone's ignorance) ba spedfic (religions) 
diitv. Ile whoin God helps, finds his way (made) casy an 
his efforts and quests succcssful. \Ve seek Gwd’a lielp for tho 
goal to xvhich v,c a-spire in ild-s work. God gives guidance 
and help. He may be trusted. 

It remains for us ro cxplain ilte mcdiod of transcribing 
non-Arabic soutids whunever iliey oceur in thb book of ours: 

It shoiild be known ihat tlio letters (sounds) of specch. 


™ Hm Khnldtb] soon etiAirgcd hb mind aml addtsl tlir history «f the 
M> hi» work al a very early atagv in i«s fiPvp«r»tioji. 

"T Tlle is conjadcred nv he idcnuca! with thr »miiiit itidi* 

ftitod by il- 
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as will explaineti lator are modilrcaTioiis of sounds 
thai oomo from thc larytix, Tlicst; modiUratium rosult fro nu 
tho faa that the sounds are broken up in contact wLih the 
uii'ula and tiie aides of tlie tongue in tho tfiroat, against ihe 
pala te or the teorh, aiul also tlirough contact vvith the )ips. 
The sound is modified by tho dlfTerent ^^ays in ivliifh surh 
oontact takes jilace. \s a result, tJie letters (souiids) 
distitict. ITieir combinaiion consiiiutes the word tJiat ex- 
presses what Is In the mind, 

Not all nations have the same lettere (soutida) in iheir 
specch. One nation has letters (sounds) difieraiit from those 
of anoiher. 'Itie letters (snunds) nf the A,rat)s are twenty- 
cight, as is Unown, The Hebrews are foutid to have letters 
t, « (sotimls) thai are not in our language. In our language, in 
lum, there are letters (sounds) that are not in ilieirs. The 
same applies to the European Cliristians, the Turks, the 
Berbers, an d o th er non-Arabs. 

In order to express ilteir audible letters (sounds), literate 
Arabs chose to use conventional letters written indiv id- 
ually separate, such as ft,y, r, /, and so forth through all the 
twemy-eight letters. When ihey cotne upon a Jetter (aounii) 
for which there is no correspoiidiiig letter (sound) in iheir 
language, it is not Indieaied in writing and not dearly ex- 
pressed. Scribes sometimes express it bv means of ilie Icitei' 
which is closeat to it in our language, the one either prt-eeding 
or fnUowing it,“' 1 his ia not a satisfactory way of indiciiting 
a letter (sotnid) but a complete replacement of U. 

Our book contains the history of the Berljers and other 
iion-Arabs. In their rianies and in some of ihetr words, we 


Appai'cnrlly iVie rirmarks iniTiicdi^Ecly foltowlnj^ ar^ meafEt, 

Cf. iJtsawt, pp, tåre f. Cf. Vlt^ dc Slafw (rr.l, Fir^ fT 

*■* ActLuUy, i\k Esnii Um KhaSrEriii tiAcit ihu nf "(pro- 

Islamkl Jch^islt Hhit Cliristijii Anaba:'* IJe? Uitrtkjj firii nf [lu- fingiTiaforj cif 
ArnbK- ofiho^rjpby and fhm rertr* lo t!ie wjy in hl hii upimon, 

Ihcrsie { .Muslim) Ara!>s laicr wiinris nnt ffiuiKl m Anhir, 

*** 'ITie wjy Ittfj KltJiiiift cKpsifs* liiniulf, this would seent tn irfer ffi 
the poiiticin t>f letters hi tlw written dlfihaliitt, aud not tu tUeir iutk'MlatipiL 
It shvrnld, <i1 murse. ref« i« rhe huter Agam, ptie noimiis of Iciters .iiiiJ 
.w>ujuU sre raiihisvil. 
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i:ame acrass letters (stunds) tliat dkl ntii furrespond witli our 
^vrineii bnguagu and coiivmtlorLil orikogi aphv. I hercfore, 
wc werc fnrccd tn LiiiiiCiite sutJi snunds (Ity spuuial sigtis). 
As we said, wc did tiot ftnd il saiisfacrory to ose ihe letters 
closest to them, because iti our opinion tilis is not a satis- 
factorv indieation. tn tny book, jherefote, I buve chosen to 
write sucli non-Arabic letters (suuiids) in suth a way »is lo 
Indicate the two letters {soiinds) closest lo it, so thal the 
reuder mav be able to pruiioujK'e it somcwhere in the tnidtllc 
iictweeri ihe soiiinls represemed by tiie two letters and illus 


reproduee it correolly. 

I derived this idea from tlie way tlie Qur’dn schohtrs 
write sounds tliat ure not sharply detitied, sLich as otLiir, for 
instance, in di-rtrJf accortlm^ to Khalaf s readitig-"'' Tlie s is 
TO be protioinieed soinehow t>ctween s and z. In this case, 
tbey s|m;II the word witii ^ and writc a z inio it,**’ They tluis 
indicate a pronundation soitiew'here in the m id die between 
the two sounds.'** 

In the same way. I have indicated every letter (sound^ 
that ii to bc pronouiiced somehow in the middle between two 
of our letters (sounds). The Berber i, for Listanee. whkh is 
proiiouiu'ed midway between out clear k and J (g) or tf, as, 
for instance, in the naiiie Buluggin, is spelled by mc w itli a i 
with the addition of onc dot-from they —below, or oiie dot 
or rwo—fioni the ^-on top of it.'" This indfrates that itie 


Khataf b. Hiihiim. ane ef the icveii Qiir'Sji Tfladm, d. 23[> Ifl-is/ ttl. 
IT. T. F. C*. amJ O. J^rieizlK dfs 

tU'il*dg, 1H05J-38), lU, Tfl2. His rmiUinp of ajjptie* 

Qur'jn l.tf ffl]. , , . 

«« For ihb ipelllfTg (uG) in Ikflwr VkonJi, see, for uifitancc, pp. I3S f., 

e;«*, IM7, ond siliu, tiolow. »i -1 

Jii tliE nLtiili MJitiirv. a iranscription alphnbet wai gtnenled by A^miul 
h. st-Tiivvlti Cf V. Ifraui. 'b. I^uyydn {Nlfmoiroa de 

('Institut li'Kgyiitr, Nul. ICsiro, +3), II, e+3 (n* 2 ), Ilunever, 

vte iId flot Iifiuw It lotikcd lihe. , „ , j-»#- c • » 

■“ hiiitjncel for the »peJltnjf u ure tralle iytft|ui‘nt, <1., for mjitaH«, 
p. 119* l‘:i.iinplw for ^ muy be (ImtM] m tbe 

spelling VViLn|rårah 'm bJ, p. I 19^ tieSow. , c 

Ai'iibic itrtt wGj isrumtuJlicod in Fj^vpl scconcEin^ MitnitU3 

solild Vtfitif JT. KilitldLjji Tioi tbiiiking af ihe Egypunn [irosLun- 

iiation ^lien he referrcd to il in thii fnit nifber of |1 h^ generally 
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^otuid ts tu l>e pronmmtrwJ midwav betweoit t and j [jf) or 
This sound nmirs most trequently in the Berber language. 
In the other cases, t liave spclled ench letter (soimd) tlut is to 
be pronouncfd midway between two letters (aoiitids) of aur 
language, tvldi a similar comhinatlon of two letters. The 
reader will thus know that it is an intermediatc sound and 
pronnunce it accord'ingly. tn this we have indicated it 
SHtisfactorily. Mad we spelled it by using only one letter 
(sound^ adjacent to it on either side,'®* wc woukl have 
changed Its proper pronunciution to the pronunriation of the 
partieuUr letter ^soiuid) in our own language (wdikh we 
might have used), and we would have altered the way people 
speak. Tbis should l>c knowti. 

God gives success. 

retognucctl fict tli** fiiiniljtrlty * 1 ^ Atid k ^ pronuiuii^tj in vjurtiui 
Arabic (hi4ecis, Oji ibe ^omiiCWionof if,d. eTi^ discussion below, 5 : fT 

Tbc rttkrtivxA ed ^ iij thi« sEiHi^Ke ai^eir in the mur^tn of C. 
AnothertnirucriFtiun iign i ^^vuh tiw tw^doia nfO U ujMrd fftr Euro- 
|H!^n for iiiiEaricei, in AngaliiUrr^ j£ iLm AjipefTf In 

^ Thai is, using eitlicr tor j {|a e.\prr^ Ihc g $onnii^ %s, (dr nuitance^ 
in tbr case nf Baiaggin. 
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The natnre of cmUztitmn. Bedomn 
and settUd thi* achievem^nt of mperiorityt 
gainjitl ocaipationsy ways oj making a hving^ saences 
crafts^ and ail thc other things that ajfeci 
[dviiizdtion)^ The muus 
amt mtsms theretf. 
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* SHOULD be kiiown that hl5ton% m matter of 
j faet, is iiiformatioti aboiii Iminaii social organiz-atioii, 
f which itseir U identical with world civiføation. It dcab 
111 with such conditiotis affectiiig the nature of civilization 
as, for instaTurc, savagery and sociabiliiy, ftM.*liiigs, and 

the difFcrmt ways by tvhidi otte gro^P human beings 
achieves superiority over another, It ticals with royal au- 
thority and the dytia-slics tliat result (in tiib mamicr) and 
witli the various ranks that exist within tJiem. (It turther 
deals) with thc dilTcrcnt kinds of gaiiiful oceupations and 
ways of makuig a iiviug, with the sdctices and crafts tliat 
human beings piirsue as part of ihcir activities and eftorts, 
and with aU the other institutions tliat originate in cIvilLiu^ 
tion through its very nature. 

Untruth naturally aJllicts hlstorical information, There 
are various reasons thal inake this luiavoiduhle. One i>f them 
is partisaiiship for upinions luid schools, If the soul is im^ 
partial In receiving information. U devotes to that informa¬ 
tion tlie share of critlca! Investigation the infoi-mation de- 
serves, and its mith or untruth tlms becomes clear. However, 
if the soul is infocted with parttsanship for 3 panicuhir opinion 
or seer, it accepts without a moment's hesitadon the infonim- 
lion tliat is agreeable to it. Prejmilce and partisanship obscure u ^ 
the o-itlcal faculty and preeludc critical iiivestigation. The 
result IS that faliuihoods are aeceptecl and transmitted. 

Another reason niaking untnith utiovoidable in hlstorical 

‘Cf. tsMwi, PI«, tal, ind J- Saiivajiet, flatorifni itrabts liMit), 

pp, i5e”4'2. 
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[nformutiDn b- rt-lijnLe upm transmiKers. Jnvtstigation of 
this suhject bclongs to (the ilieologicnl discipUnc of) per* 
sonulity cd tid sirt* 

Another reason is uitat varenens of the putpose of an event. 
Majty a iranstniiier does not know the real significaiiee of his 
obscri.’atiutis or of the tliitigs lie ha* Jtarned :dx.>u( orally. 
He transmits the in format ion, atm beting to it the significanoe 
he assumes or imagines it to have. 'llie result is falsehood. 

Another reason is unfounded assiimption as to ilie trutli 
of a tliiiig. Tids is frequent, it results moBtly from rcliance 
upon transTTiitiers. 

Another reason is ignorance of how conditlons con fo mi 
with reiility,““ Condttions ure affeeted by smbiguities anti 
artificial distortions. The informant reports the conditioris as 
he .saw tliem, but an account of artificbil distortions he him- 
self hsLS nn true iJUture of them, 

Another reason is the tuet that people as a ru le approach 
greal and high-ranking persons with praise ond enctjmiums. 
Thqy embellish conditions and spread the faine {of great 
men), Tlte information made pulille in such cases is not truth- 
fuL Muman souls long for pralse, and pcople pay great at¬ 
tention to this World and die positions and wealth it offers. 
A.s a ruie, they fed no desirc for vii'tue aml have uo sptcia! 
intereai in virtuous |x.*ople. 

Another reason mahing iintruth unavoidable-and this 
fine i.s more powei'ful tlian all the reasons previously mLij- 
tioned—"is igiiorance of the nature of the various conditions 
atisiiig in cisiiiifation. Every event (or phenomenori), 
whotlier (it comes i nto lieing in ootuiectifin with some) cs- 
sence or (as the residi of nn) action, must irievitably possess a 
, .53 nature peculiar to its cssence a.s well as to tlic accidental enn- 
dition.s that may attuch themselves lo it. tf the student kJ^o^vs 
the nature ot events an d the citiciitustances and requircnients 

* criuctsni'* ii mricmufii whh in* 

veniigating thi-rfliBhiitty nr uar«iin.biUty of tlie Inuismitiert af imaitivni. 

i “Jr? ^ p' ’c 

: j GOir* ^-l-T 1T.^ (leiuw. * 

^ Cf. rt. to I, 
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in ihe World of cxistcnct. It will hclp hLm to difitinpjish truth 
from imtmth in in vest iga ting tlio lilstoiioal information criti- 
callv. This is more effcctive in criticaJ investigation than any 
other aspect that may be brooght op in connection ^^'ith it. 

Students ofttm happen to accept and transmit absurd in- 
formaTton that, tn turn, is belicvcd on thcir authority. Al- 
Vi as'udi,* * for instance. repons such a story about Alexander, 
Sea itionsiers prevented Alexander from bu i Id i ng Alex and ri a. 
He took a wooden container in wliidi a glass Ixix was in- 
serted, and dived in it to ihe bottom of the sea, Tliere he 
drew' picturtos of ihe duvilish monsters he saw. Ile titen had 
metal effigies of these animals made and set them up opposite 
ihe piaee where budding was gcitig on, hen the monsters 
came out and sjiw the elfigies, tliey Med. AleJtatuler was thiis 
ab le to complete the buUding of Alexatidria. 

It is a lotig story, made wp of noiisensical elements w liicli 
are absurd for various reasons. *lhus, (Alexander is siiid) to 
have taken a glass box and hraved the sca and its waves Lti 
person. Now, rulers would not take such a risk.^ Any rulcr 
wiin would attempt sueh a thing would workliis own undoitig 
and provoke the outbreak of revolt againsl htniself, and (he 
w'fiiild) lue replaccd by the pcople wlth someone else. 'ITat 
w'outd l>e his end. People would not (eveti) wait oiie moment 
for hini to return from the (dangerous) risk he is takit«g. 

Funhermore, ihe jimi are not knowij to have speifie 
forms and effigies. l'hey are able to take on various forms. 
'Hie story of the many heaib ihey have is intended to indiiate 
ugliness and frightfuliicsJi. h is run meant to bu taken 

AU this thnws suspieiori upon the story, Yct. the ele¬ 
ment in it that makes the story absurd for reasons haseti nti 
the facts of existence is more convlnciiig than all the other 


'CC. al-M»s'iidi. ArcfSj at/WikaAfl*, 11, +25 IT. The sttuy (fiJe* hicfc 
ultitiutaly (o ttie snahe (ctragonl ihaT {nphtetw«! tlie worUitwit wtiv i’tiilt 
Alcjmiulrifl. Cf. néeijdii.CalU«llteiwi, IliitiirM AkJtMiiri od. Kroli 

(Berlin. IP* . . • -1 

* CAijriir is a lej^al tcirmn »seii mainly ni <iaiinecMoii «iili cutn- 

nittrittl rkaitera. Lu this contirxt li imijIltJ lUkLu^ful giinblitig- 


I, ^ 
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(arpunifnti!), W'eie one to go down deep imo thu warcr, 
fvtii iri n bo3£, anu would kive loo little air for natural 
hrcathlng. tiecanse of tliat. oiic's spirit * would qnkktv Lie- 
cotne hoi. Sndi a man ^vo^kl lauk ihu røhJ air tiuttssiiry to 
maintain a well-balaticud humor of the lun g ainj the vhtil 
spirit* He would perish on the spot. This is the reason hy 
pcople perish in liot baths svhcn cold air is dcnied to iliem. 
It also is tiiu rcascn why peopto who go tlown tnto deep 
welU and durigeons perish when the air there becomes hot 
through putiufaction, and tto wiiuls enter those phices to 
stir ihe air up. Those tvho go down there perish immediately. 
This also is the reason why fish die when they leave the 
water, for the air w not suffieient for (a fish) to halanrc its 
lung. (The hsh) is exireinely hot. and the nater to liatame 
Its humor is cold. Ihe air imo whkh (the lish) now comes is 
hot. l-Iuat, thus, gains t>o\ver over its aniituil spirit. ond it 
perishea at once. This also is the reason for sudden detith * 
and simitar tliliigs. 

Al-Mas'iidt reports another absurd story, that of ihe 
Statue of the Stoiding in Roitie.’ Oti a fiKed day of tlie year, 
starlings gather at that statue bringing olic'es fmm wjui'h ilte 
mhabitants of Home gct iheir nil ll«w little this has to do 
wiih the natural procedure of getting oil! 

Another absurd story is reported by akRiikri. It coiKems 
ihe way tlm so-called "Gate City" was biiilt.* That city had a 

<Ttie "viral spirti" whiEli, »ccfpitUn^c to Giikmc jntl Miislini niftlkim-, 
via» Mieveil tp prlgimtc in the hift eavny irftlie Jirarl. Se*c »Jiti pp. 
aaii. åivd i*: I ^7+, ^ " 

* may refer to ilt-ath hy ItKliiTiing, Imt also indudc* ottier kinds 

f>f inexplicnble sucldcn dcarh. C.T. LriiJjT XII, er#. 

^ Cf. IV* mr IltE stvry oi llif? StatiiE uf 

the Studiftg wa* (tientiuned U-fntv sUMiti'ijiii by Ihn KbiirridåJlihih, Kifiib 
aS-Miisalii tr. M. ; dc Oiieje (niti1iullM«a llen^^rapfimim 

Ani1ncpmnip hJo. a] (t.^ulcii| issstji p. 83. h>luny uiiier (i!CPgni]>liér.s refer tp 

ititf J. M*n[uart, ifflrfcifdj-itttfKto i'HJSl, 

pp. iir,d, rame recently. M. J. Deiiy, "Li Ltfiendc' de r’ejii des 

Mulerenes et du !' piseu « qui détniit cea hiflectei," Jmtrmtl aujlifiuf CCll 
(il«S). 3J4S. Ma«[iiiin wuKhi tUe ori|flii of rtie siurv in . ppuukr eu moUiev 
rnr llw Lapitnl: CafTi|iitlPgiip > ,-umfo li oglio ''olivB oil fifid." 

* Al-ltakri's wtindni n brief reft'rcikte ro ilie "t'njipcr Ciiv " 

Cf. MS. Nm-P OsnifiTiiyc, 3034, fol. laieii, an-i, tht 6 im. ;iii» refer. 




f'itrtfier 1b}vr,i Storif^—TÅf Vpffprt- City 


circiimrufi'iK'e nf Oinrc thiiiv li tliirty Lt>jy> jouniey und liaJ 
ter thousand j^atesi. Now, cities are «i!.ed thrA«:urily and [mi' 
tcction, as will be int'fitioiiC'd,“ Sufh a ciiy. however, cuiiltl 
not comrolled ard wotild otter m> security or protcciion. 

Then, therc U aJso al-Mas'utll's story of the "Copper 
City*" “^Tlm is said to be a c’ttj' huilt wfioUy of copper in the 
desert tif Sijilmisah wtiich Muså b, Nusayr crosscd on liis 
raid agaiiist tlie Maybrih. 'Hie gates of (the CoppcrCity) are 
said ro be closed. W'hen the person who climbs the walis of 
the city in oriier to enter it, rcachcs llie top, be cla|>3 his 
band and thrnws himsclf down and nevcr retiirns. AU is 
an aUsurd story, It l»clonga to the idle talk of story tel I cis. 
rhe desert of Sijiltniisah has hem crossed by travclcrs iind 
guides. Tlicy have not come across any information alioin 
kich a ciiy.‘= All the tlctails menuonc d aliom it are absurd , 


CIKC il«>esTK>t apturaf iii \f ile Siane, Di-sfripthit tit upUnirtattalt 

( 2(1 ed,; Alpiooi, ifital Vane nf tlic #vaib(i|e tpxt> say* aiivthing abt-ul a 
"Gate City." A tillage ralkii OAJi liowcx^r. ts (iliTerqnt 

rroiii ilie utté meatiimutl Lerc. b n^ferretl to T»' at-bahri in \tu\jiint md ita'jjm, 
p. flis. Cf. aliai bekiw*;( 

•Cf. fltflST f., lirlow, , j., 

*’ Itm Klmldtut n'fiTi tn MuruJ aUk-Jhit!tjK I'*, t"-’- However, Tic sods 
(Htmi* dCMil* u* fll-.VIai'fiiH 's verv liri tf f aiat cnicm. fmiii kis nwn ktinii Icdp- 
of rjic fiUdciiis sion'. Ad .lavlitr contenifiwrary nf fl-.Mai'utll givc,‘ it in 
toitsidctahkdetailr !hn alFa.|li,. nVilitiodieca Ct'OgrapltDrttiii 

Arablccrrum. No. iLcidcji, pp. 7 i (n. ^r), »s Jf.. (luntcd by ^ aqm. 

Af«*jJW Hl. wruicntclil. IV, (t-. »diI nther BCograpIttfi!.- In ihif 

eicvenilt ceiitury-, ilic tlicglogian aUKliiPb aUBaidtdidi MUdicd ii in Ttioiio- 
cninb form iirdW dti' titlc nf 'Tlii Sti.r^ nf tlic Bronze City and Ihe Lcadm 
Ciinttla." Cf. Ytumf At-'Adid., [ Damascus, toM). 

p Irø Cf Yvrr±nd tt]Ji*tirnsi(^£>:iriquf,CCVU{^f^^fs),i^t fF. flimiagh 

it* in^Wm in Tht ^rMjn A'iifA/r, Tbe stnry U« ttfcoiiiefamtUnr lo VVestem 

Inatctii! of‘‘CntiTKr City." il'c city U rcfcmd to as "PTnmze Cin'" hv 
urid elMwlicrt;. I'tw word "ItronTir" (ytifrl i* at tiniM iwi'nngly 
iranslaled as "brass." Cf M. Asa-0>rlii. Brief Note on du: toanuc 
■remiinologv for Ktoniie amt nra«," Jottri^} of Ikt Owain/ .^r/y, 

LX.I V f 1 JM+), stifl-Sd. ITie vatillJiion tietwcen "Bniozc City and (.tipper 
Citv" ie ilua lo tiie faet tliai the Aritiic wnid* for liroiuv* ami copper wei^ 
cfién used imcrdtiUigcalil.V without tegard lo tlwir pranse meaitifiR. Cf 
i*i‘vt Hellu Viila, "Tluf 'KrOliM Era’ m Ntusliin Spam, JoHroul aj r*r 
OrUoté LXIH ( 10 «). iss (n. TJ. 

“ Ttiv greai gtftuiral (a.h. flitWlr. itI «1io Hatipicied ihe cmqni'.t oT 
the MuBtini VVtsi. Cf- f I.évi-rVnvetii;al in li/./.r- Musa b, Niisavr. 
^’Tlie aanie »rgiinietti ocaifs aliovc. p[i 2I- and -<■ 
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(if oomparcd witli) thc rustom;irT stiitt of aRairs, Tliuv riKi- 
truiHi't ttie nutuml facta tlui apjily to tbo ImilU’itig and pl.in- 
niiig of citioN. Metal oxijfit:; at btsr in quuiiiities autlicient for 
utertsila and furiiiaMtigs. It Is di;arly absurd and uttlikidly 
tliat thtiTf be enoiigh to eovtr a city witli it, 

Thcre “ are many sitnilar thiiigs. Otily ktio^tlotigo of tlie 
nature of civilizatioii makes critiml investigation tif them 
possible, It is the best and most reliable svay to invcstigaie 
historical information critically anii to distinguisii iriith «ntt 
falschootl in it. It is stiperior :o invcstigations tliar rely upon 
critidsmof the persoitalUiEs of transmitters. Such persoitaliiy 
(.-riticism should not I« resorte<l to untLl it has l>ccri asoor- 
laiiied whether a speciltc pieæ uf Jnfonnation Is iti itself 
jmssible, or not. If it is abstri'd, t liere is iio usc engagitig io 
personality mficisrii. Critical scbolars eonsidor absurdity 
inherent in the literal meanitig of historical mfnrmation, or an 
interpretation not acreptiihlc to the inreMcci, as somethirig 
that makcj.s siidi inforrnation suspeet. l’ersonalitv eritldsm 
is tttken imo coiisideration oiil)' in connectioii witb the sound- 
ness (or lack of souiitlness) of Muslini religious ijiforinjitiuii, 
i,et becausc* this religious inforrniitioii inostly concems irjunc- 
tions in accordancf wiih which tlie I.jwg|ver (Muhattiinad) 
eiijoined Muslims to aei \vhene\er it can he presumed that 
the informatioii is gcnnlrie. 1 he \\ ay to achLe\'e [jresumplivc 
soimdness is to asærtajn the probuy (’in/d/uA) and exartnesa 
of the trsinsiTiiti:erSi 

(>n thc other hånd, to cstablish tbe truth and soundiies.s of 
infil rinat ion about nietuiil hafipcfiings, a rc.’tjuirement to rem- 
slder is the conformity (or lack of contorniUy of the reported 
iiiformadon wkh general n)miitioiisJ. ThertTorc, it b neces- 
saiy ti) investigate whether it is possible iliai ttie [reported 
facts) could have liappejied. I bis b irioiT impoiiant thati, 
aiiil lias priority over, personality iTiticisin. Kor the coirect 
notion abtmt »omething that ought to ha ” oaji be derived 

^ Cf. Isaawi, pp. s-* I 

“ Ilirferriij}; %o thti iiijimcitlnni tbf reltgioiis ly w, 

tilis iiQrdi|;rApiv asie cumpart whit Ibn KiiaJdun in ’iW, 
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onlv from (personality critkism), wliUe the c5orrect notion 
atwut somtthlng thai vvas can be <lcrivoti from (personality 
mlidsm) and evlcnsai (cvidetice) by (chcckmg) the con- 
rarmitv the histork-ai report wirb general coniiitions). 

If^ this ij5 so, the normative niethod for distinguishlng 
rtght from wrong in historical infonnatirm on tlie gro und s of 
(Inherent) possibtlity or absundity, is to investigate human 
sodal urganization, whidi is identical witli civilizatlon. \Ve 
must dis tjnguisb the randit ions tbat attach themselves to the 
essence of dviiizaiion as retjuLred by its very nature; the 
ihings that are aecidental (to civilizaiion) and eannot Iw? 
cuunted on: and the thtiigs ihat cannot fTOSsibly attach them- 
selveii to It. If we do that, »'e shall have a normative itiethod 
for di s tingu is hing right from uTongand truth trom hilsehood 
in liiMortcal inronnalirm by means ofa lugical tle mons tra don 
that admits of no doubts. Thcn, whenever wti hear abour 
certain coiiditions octutTing in civilization, we shall know 
whai to accept and what to declare spurious. We shall have 
a sound vardstich vvitli the liclp of wliich historians tnay find 
the path of truth and correctJiess where iheir reports are 
concemud, 

Sudi is the purpose of this first book of our work. (The 
subject) is in a way an indepemleni sdence. (This scienec) 
bas its own peculiar object—iliai is. human dvjlization and 
stKial organizatum, It also has its own peculiar prablcms- 
ihal is, explaiijiiig the conditions that attach themselves to 
ibe essence of dvilization, one after the other. Tlius, the 
situation b the same with this science as it is with iiny other 
science, wbedier it be a conventional or an intellectual one, 

It sbould be ktiown that the disrussion of this topic is 
something new, exiraordinary, and highly useful, Pent- 

n, f lefj "In cuntiertimi wiilt liaptuaurRs can bc ri;r[:tTed to scntajl 
prrceptiirtif llic stijUmiaijpn irauanuituiJ bjf a sin^rlc 
h siirticient, If its MJundndS^ Jiftpears probablcJ* 

“ Cfp H. h. franthiikni tf/EaiUm i^irr 4Mii Pnw#, |jp. il&L 

CL Id^vvi^ pp, r* _ 

^ "Convctitiotial" la ustfJ hci-e \li thfl senae of itie moT*: comnicm 

t tonal" 
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trailng rtrseartli shuwn Khv wav lo it. Il docs j^ot l^i^lrjnp 
«> rheioric, orve of ihe lojyrlc;il ilLvciplines (represciutd in 
AristotiL's Orgafion), tht suhjprt of which is con'inciiig 
wortls by iiieans of whitli th<? is inolinoii to accept 3 

partii’ular opinion or not ro accept it.^* * tt is also not politics, 
becausc politics is concenied wtth ihe aUmimstraUDti of home 
or diy iti accordatice with cthical and pfvilosophical rcijuire- 
ments, for thc purpose of directinfj the mass tou-ard a Iw- 
hav tor that will result in the preservation and permanctice of 
the {human} species. 

The .suhjet'l tiere is differem from thai of these two dis- 
cipliiies V« hicb, however, are often sitnllar to it. In a way, it 
is an entirely original sdcnce. In faet, I have not come across 
a discussioM along theso lines hy anyone. I do not know tf 
this is because people have Ijccn imawitrc of ji, but ihere is 
no reasoit to .sus|>ect them (of ttaving been unaware of it). 
Perhflps they have written exhmasiively nn this lopic, and 
ilieir Work did not reach us,’® lliere are ttiany Sciences. 
There have licen niimerous sages aniong the nutions nf man- 
kinth Ilte kno^v lerige that has not come duwn to ns is hirger 
thati the knowtedge that has. Where are ihe Sciences of 
ihe Perstans I hat Utnar ordered wiperi out ut the time of the 
conquestt Wliere are the .Sciences of the Chaklaeans, ihc 
Syrian.s, and the Uabyloiiians, and tlie seholarlv prodiicts and 
results tliat were tlieir.s| Where are tlie Sciences of the Copts. 
tbeir predecessors! Ihe science.s of onJy onc luitiort, the 
Cireck, liiive tome duwn to bet'au.se they were transluted 
through al-Mii'muifs eftorts, (His cfforts "in this directinn) 
I. e.9 were successful, Iiocause lie had many traiislators at his dis- 
posjil and spent mueh moncy in this comicttinn. Of thc 
Sciences of ot hers, noihiiig lias conte to our attention. 


“ Cf. StSBR, iviow. 

« In kicr Muslim Kliularitiip. h Wis ctniulderH liiBrejnnifiil if> 
rim Mriicr wrhptaxs torirw less lUan oncselT isr tJuu, otUw, im^rt mi:n, 

tf,, for t- R^W-'ntltuJ, '‘,^t-.A.ipjrlåbT jml as-SLimnw'al ojt Scriciiiifii: 

ProgrcKs. tii/r/.h, I \ (i oin), 5«;|. 

*Jfoe 3 :n V JT,. liclow. ^hert 'UirurV jillrpeid nrtitvn 4 iiii ^l-.Ma'niiirf# 
I iniiaLil ing rtL'tmtitri flTE diiHjLi sseij 
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'rhc atxiiitnts irivolvtd in e^ ery manjfciiation af naiure 
and iritellL'ci tksmc sividy. Any tupio that is understandaLilt! 
and real requii'es its own si^edal seieiicti. In this coniietdiHi, 
scholars seem to have liecti interested [raainly) in llie reaiihs 
(of the individuel setetices), As fsir hs thv siibject under dis~ 
cus-sioii is coneemed, the result, as we have seen, is just his- 
Toritral iti format in ii. Although the prolilems il raises are ini- 
jiortant^ boih cssentially and spedtically. {cxclusjve coneem 
rt>r it) leads to otie resul I oiily: the mere veri Heat ion of 
historical information. This is not niudt, Therefore, schobrs 
tnigiit have avoided the suhject. 

God knows hetter. "And you were given hut little 
knowletlge." ^ 

In the tieki under consitleration here, we encounrer (cer- 
ta in) piohlejos, treaied incidentally by scholars among the 
arguments apjtlieahle to tlieir particular Sciences, but that in 
object and approach are of ihe same type as tlie prøhieins (we 
are dist-ussing), In cotmeinion with the arguments for proph- 
ecy. tbr instamie, sehol ars mention thai human iieings co- 
ojH-'rate wiih caeh other ibr iheir existence and, therefore, 
need men to arhi Trate atiiong theni and excrcise a restraiiivtig 
iiirtuenee.- Or, in the science of the principles nf jurispru- 
detico, in ilie chapier of arguments for tlte necessity of lan- 
guages, mention is made of the faet that jMfoplc need moiitis to 
oxpresK the ir intentions betiause by the ir very nature, co- 
operalion and -sodiil organizatirin are made ea.sier by proper 
expressions,“ i.>r, iii connectioit with the explanation that 
laws have their rea-son in the purposes tltey are to serve, the 
Jurists mention thuf adukery confuses peiligrees and destroys 
the (human) si>ecies; tJiat murder, too, destroys the human 
species; that injitsticc invites the destrtictioii ol ci^dli^ation 
wiili tlie necessiu’V conseqiience ihat the (human) species wtll 
Ix.* desrroyed.^* Other siinilar liiings are stated m cotiriection 

iT.ho (ST). 

tX r, IxsY, iboYc, and e;+i7, belmv. 

^ Cf-, Tor jnscaiice, lUAmidl, Jt ttfiif at-uhkiim {CiiTO, 

L, i«f, lim Kdaliiuii wArt aa^ualiac-tl ^vjfh tliis juilmr'i 's'urhs. 

“*c:t atM HjtIow, 
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Boiik i: Pi^liminary R/mari$ 

vrith thc pitrpnscs embedd«! in bws. AU (laws) are liased 
upof] the effbrt to j)rescn.'e dvilization, Thcreforc, l^the laws) 
pay atttftiiion to the tKings that bclong to ch’Uization. Tids 
is obvlous from our references to these problems which are 
iiientioned as representative (of the general situation)* * 

We also find a few of tlie problems of the aui>ject under 
dtscussion (treated) in seattered statemtnts by thc sages of 
Tuankind. However, they did not exhnust the subject. For 
irtstance, we have the speech of the Mob(?dhån before Uahråm 
b. Baliråm in the story of tlie o^vl reported by al-Mas'udi*® 
It runs: *'0 kitig, thc might of royal authoriiy materialize,'5 
onlv dirough the religious law, obedLence toward God, 
and compliance wiih His commands and priihibitions. The 
religious law per slats or ly through royal authority, Mighty 
royal authority is acoompUslied only through men. Men 
persist o nty whh the help of property. The only way to 
property is through cultivatiun.^ The ouly way taeuU^'ation 
is througii justine, Justice is a balance set up among mankiml, 
nie Lord set it up and appouited an overseer for it, and that 
(overseer) is the ruler/’ 

There also is a statement by An&sharwdn " to tbo same 
efitct: "Royal auihoritj exists thraugh the army, the army 
through money, nioney through laxes, taxes through culti- 

^ Cf. Muruj adh-dkahnbf TI, 169 ff, M6bwlli ( < frjogiipaty is llie tid£? 
<if tht ZfirnarsmiHT! firivst. MubedTiåii actunUy h ihe S’cr^bti plurnl of ihe 

word. Cf e: LOV liclow. 

!r\ aif> »bhrevkted form, ihc sp&cch qimted as rnmle hv 'AbdaUlli b. 
Xnhir {rf. bÉ;kiw)H in Ibn Aiil yaJaSaU al-TdimBånl,'A’wiJbriifFi ås- 

in thc inir^gin of id-*ÅmUr, Mikitm), p, m. 

* */mJrd'Ap from the root nå praetkalls" IdtTitLcil with 

Cf. at- M okaahstiir k, MukkiJr No, 5 of the årings oi'Srth: 

'"If i ruler ttiuika thai he can prt>pcrty ihrough inju^kep ho b wruii|r, 

for property be ojiiiaaed ordy through cnUivatimi oftbi- ^>il 

Cfi ihc Spanish trDnsbEioti pubUshfid by H. Knuat, MhiJktivngtJt 
dflff *År?n fCjsJUnii/, p* ySL 

■* Cf. aUMo^^ddi, Muf^j adh^dlmåiih^ 11^ 21 D+ AtiiVsharwån is the caeJe- 
hrated mkr Khoirr^iw h a li. A ihofttt^ farm ttf tjie 

Siyirfg ia quoied anyEiymously by [bn Qulaybah^ ni^hblr (Calro, 

1343—* 9/1 I, 9. A simUnrly shorteri^ form is aAcnbed to 'Ali in a 

marginal iiotc In one of ttir NtSS ofthn Simtiyrsim; cf. Ihithi wf 3 

edition (ciicd heiow, il 29), p, isa [n. t). 

BO 
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vat ion. cultivation throu^l' justicc. justicc throufrh the 
nrovement of officials, t\w improvemcnt of offidats tlirough 
the forthrightncss of wazirs, and rhe wholc tliing ui the tirM 
place through the niUr's personal supervision of his subjects' 
tronditiim and his abiUty lo cdiime them. so that he tnay 

rtile thetn, and not they hun." - , ■ 

Iti the Book fln Paiitics thal is ascril»cd to Aristotlc and 
has wide ditjolation, we tind a good deal about (the sulyt-ct 
whkh is under discussion Kere). (The treamient,) hovvever, is 
not exhaiisiive, nor is the topic provided witli all the argu¬ 
ments it desen-es, and it is mixed wiih other ihiiigs. In ihe 
l)0(>k, (the author) referred to siich general (idcai) » as we i. eJ 
have reponed on the authority of ilie Mobedhan and 
Anoslnrwån. He arrpi.ged h« sua-ment in i natia'-luble 
circle tlmt he diseufised at Icngth. It rims as folUiws: The 


® C flrtcl D' B: ' Vord*. 

FfJtiits dix.inniErutft pQUtii-^rvm hhmiturum tCatrd, I. > - 

A SmrEitcUflti lonslatim itu? Ar^l.k wsm prep^^d by Ismn^ Ab »ml 

A % f'Sfan »ud piM«hed in Vul. V of ilw ^ork* yl Roger •rd. 

b Oxford lOao). i f M. l'lMsner, Ormt=,lUt,tcht 

n Sl"i « ti™ r™.h«j »TlHlbh^. Cf. l'. Stall.. I <-•»«. 

li>S8^ ip ^ (ri, anrK’,'^rs AI rtii? ^fnJ nf Bie thiftl diap^er ^A iih 

K. „.Sir. 

..b« s.». Kb 4, (bclon. 

iaÉ»«), r- Ar^hic »uitiors W»w iiuHte ilt«* passage. treMtion maV Iw 
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hook i: Ptflminary Emarkt 

ivdrld is h garden the fence of uhich Is ihé dynas ty. 'llie 
dynasty i.s an avithority through svhkh life is given fo proper 
bchavtor. Proper hehavior is a pidicy dirccted hv the ruler. 
'ilic ruler is an Institution supported by the soldiers. 'I he 
soldiers are helpers who are tnaintalned by money. Money 
is SListenance brought logether liy the suhjtt-ts, The siibjccis 
pre servants who are protected by justice. Justire is some- 
thing familiar,*® and through it, the world persists. 'Hie 
World js a gården , , /' — and then it begina again from the 
hegirtning. These are eiglit senteiices of political wLsdom. 
They are connected with each other, the end of caeh one 
leading mto the beginning of the next. Tiiey are held to¬ 
gel her in a cirde wtth no definitc beginning or end. ('l'he 
aijthor) was pro ud of what he had liit upon and made mueh 
of the signillcance of the sen tences, 

V\Ttcn our disciission in the section on royal aullioritv and 
dynasties lia.s been studied and due critin^l attention giveti 
to it, it will t)e found to lonstltute an etdiaustive, vety clear, 
fiilly substaniiated uiterprctation and detail ed eKposition of 
iliL se sofitences. We beeameawarc of these ihings w ith God’s 
help and wirhout the instruction of Aristotle or the teaching 
of the Mftbedhåji. 

'Phe statemems of Ibii al-MufjafTa* ** and the escurstons 
on political subjeets in his treatises also touch u]K)n iruiny of 
tlie problems of our ivork. However, (Ibn al-Muqaffa') ilid 
not flubstaiitiate his siatements with arguriijents as we have 


5ti the vaTMiua wurcrt, Cf. iinw Fu'Sil Hayyir? edition of Ibn JuljuJ, Ln 
tjmititiiotts dit vJdtrini it da Mgtt (Cajrti« juss), p, ae, 

l"he of the u^ually leave sm em|3iy (pnoe for itieeriiDn 

rf the cirde in whidi the taylrg i« to be iiucribed. l'he drawinj; is 
ui R fttnl C. nte jtrtistjoaUy esecuted dnvtin|t pf du iiEttcnbed oexaf^on rc- 
produeed here tomes from an IstanLol MS uf tlia Stvrttum, Hcia el-kiittaii 
[AsSr 1), KXia, fot. (tf Froiitiapleoe, Vol. -i.) 

*’ Ma'tiif * fanulUr'' tnay hute possibly mesn “hamioRioue." Arabk 
la'llf tninslatef Gn?ek iptunJ«, t’f,. for Insninco, IV Knus and H, WuUi-r, 
Cemptndtvm TttnJei Platfinii (Corpii* l’latonkim) Mtfdii *Vcvi, iHiim 
Aralnis i) (toiidcrn, (iiJi), p, loa, 

*' Cf, pp, ai» IT,, below. 

’AbdillBh b. ai-Mui|afFi*. d, t4S [7 jSS/<» 1. Cf. GAL, 1. Ifit f.; ABflftf,, 

I, S9i fi, Cf. alw below, 3 isoa, • // ' 




■traht' M Stxial Organisatha 

Jane, Hf merely mcmioned theto in passing in the (flawing) 
prose style and’elonuent verbiagc af the rheroridan. 

JuJge Abu Bakr “ 

the Kitdh Sirdj ai-MaliH, Ile dividihl the work into dtapters 
tliat eome dosc to the chapters itiitl problenjs of aur work. 
Howevcr, he did not aehlcve lus aim or realir^e his intennon. 

I Ic did not exhaust ilu; problenis and did Jiot bring clear 
pruofs, He sets aside a special chapter for a panicular prob- 
lom, but then he tells a great number of stones and traditions 
and he rciMirts scattered remarks by Persian sages sueh as 
Buzurimihr ” and the .\[Abedhan, and by Indian sages, as 
well ^ matcrial transmitted on the aiithority of Damet, 
Hermes, and other great men. He does not verify his siate- 
ments or elarilv them wirh the help of natiiral arguments 
-l*he work is merflv a compilation of transmitted matenal 
similar to sermons’in its inspiralional purpose. In a way. 
at-r«rtashi altued at the fight idea, but did not hit it. He 
dia not reali 7 ,e his intemion or exhaust his problems. 

We. on the oihcr hånd. were inspired by ^ us 

n> a «:ience wlmse truth wc nirhlesslj seE forth. If I Uave 
succeedctl in jirescnting the problems of (this science) ex- 
haustivfly aml in showing how It dilfers in its vanous aspecis 
and characteristics from all other crafts, this is due to divme 
tniidance. If. on the oiher hånd, 1 have omitted some point, 
or if the problems of I this seience) have got confused witli 
somethirtg ebe. the task of correctiug remains for ihe d.s- 
ceming tTilic, but ihe merit is mme since 1 cleartMi and 

marked the w«y. 

God guides with His iight whoDiever Ue wants (to 
guide) ►** 

• Mgh.H».»d 1 . .1-W.lW.«. » iw«»lin«™ 1N.or .I. 

fv Jf ' I ,»»•*■ , 1. sau f- cr. ebtive, p. lu siv. 

«m- of J Ui Arabir Uteralure 

Um. ITicy uret '‘Juluivdsli has the nghi uiformitimi,*' mnI "Ur gave ro« i e 


nu« ige of hi* i'iuii«!,'' 

•* Cf. t}ur''in (S^)* 





Booi i : PrYfiminary 

In ” lilis hnoii» now't we are giring to expla'tii sudi variouit 
aspectji of civilisation that afTthct human bt'ings in thcir social 
organization. as royal uuthorjty. gatnful occujxiiion, sdemz'S, 
and criifis. (all) iti the llgiit of various argtintunts that tvill 
show the true nature of the varied knowli:dge of the elite 
and the commtm people, repel misgivingv, aiul remove 
doiiht:;. 

i, <J7 We say that man ts distinguished from the othcr living 
Isings by ccnain quslities peculiar to hini, namely: (i) The 
Sciences and crafts which result from that atiility to thitik 
wliich distinguishes tnan from the other ardmals ami CTcalts 
him as a thinktng being over all creatures.** {'2} The need 
for restraining inhuence and strong auihurity, since man, 
alone of all the aiiiiiiEtls, cannot exist without them. It is true, 
sometlitng haa been said (in this connection) about bees and 
locusts. However, if they have something similar, it comes 
to ihcm through inspiration " not through tiiinking or re- 
Rectlon. (3) Man s efrVirts to make a living and his cxmcem 
wiih the variouH ways ot obtaitiLtig and acquiring the means 
of (Hfe), This is ihe result of nian's need for fond to keep 
aRve and suhsist, which God iiistilled in hitn, guiding him 
to desLre and seek a livelihood. Gml said: “He gave every 
thing its natural tharaete ri stiers, and then guided il/' 
( 4 ) Civdizatioii. Tliis means ihat human beings have to 
dwell in common and aettle lugether in cvtles and hamiets 
for the comforts of cornpaniomhip and for the satisfactioti of 
human nceds, as a result of the natural disposition of human 
heings toward eo-iipemiian in order to Im? able to make a 
li ving, as we shall expbin. CivUization may bc either desert 
(Uedouiii) e] vilizatLOti as fouiicl in ovitlying regions and nioun~ 
tnins, in hamiets (near suitable) pastures in waste regions, and 
on the fringes of sandy dEserts. Or it tnay l>e sedentary 

* H. K. S ictlolBon. Tratnljlumi Potfiy nitj nu imi f, 

“ Cf. U:V 1 I C, [icIdw. ■ 

* ,\raHe uwa tUe Acme wonl for Pr&jjfttiical "insiiirBtion'' anti 

fof wluit wc u>(ut1d traii»jjte hi ihi* iw.tcxt »i -iiulinti ■ Uxt "m-iairi.tir>n'‘ 

Dl bce» 1« menTutuixl m Ciafi/« itf SB f TfO 

«“ QLir-in “0.50 (aaj. 
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Tkt Svbjtet DivitUit inlo Six Oia^Urt 

as tbunj in citits, vilbges, towns^ and simII 
cominunities ihit serve the purpose of pnrteciion and fortifi- 
cation by means of walls. In iill these difierem conditlons, 
thure arc ihings that aRett civilization essantjally i« as far 
aa it is social organizatioit. 

Consecinently,*^ die discuasion in this worh fails naturally 
under six cbapter heaiUngs: 

(i) Ort human dvilutaiion tn general, its wLous 
kinds, and the portion af the earth that is civilnted. 

(it) On dcsert dvilization, iwluding a report o« ihe 
tribes and savagé nations. 

(3) On dvmsties, the caliphatei and royal antharity, 
including a dlscussion af govemment ranks. 

(♦) On setlentary civilisation, countries, and emes, 

(5) On crafts, ways af making a Uving, gainfui owu- 
pations, and their various aspecfs. And 

(tf) On ihe Sciences, tlieir atxiuUltion and stndy. 

I have discussed dcsert civilUation Brst, becaiuse it is 
prior to cveryihing elsc, as u'ill hecome clear later on. (llie 
discussitm of) royal aiithoriiy was pl^ that of coun- 

tries and cities for the same reason. (The discussion of) ways 
of making a living was pbml l^efore that of the Sciences, 
because making a living is necessaiy and natural wheveas 
the study of science is a luxury or convemence. Anythmg 
natural has preccdence over luxury. I kimped the crafts ro- 
iruther with gainfui ocaipationa, because they belong to the 
latter in some respects as far as civili^tion ts concemed, as 
will become clear later* 

Ond gives success and support. __ 

-- ^ 4 rf abuvc D. beU)w, £-* 3 * 

u Vi t3. eu. aotn?# p, * 
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HUMAN avrUZATfON tN GENERAL 
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H i'MAN^ SOCIAL onCASTZATtON Is SOtniithillg 

necesiary. The pbilosophers expressed this faet by 
sayiiig: “Man is ‘politieal* by nature,“ * That is, he caniiot 
ilo without the sodal organisation for wKidi the jihilosophcrs 
uae the techiiical term "town' {f>olh). 

TltLs is wiial civirization means. f rhe necessary diaracter 
of human social orgaiiization or clvilhiation) is explamed by 
the faL-t that God creaied and fashionc-d man in a fortn tliat 
can live and subsist only witli the lielp of tbod* Ile guided 
man to a natural desire for food and instilled in hitu the 
jKtwer that ettables hitn to obtain it. 

However, the power of the tndivldual human Ijeing is 
tiot siiffidetii for him lo obiain (tlie food) he nceds, and does 
not provide him wiih as mueh food as he rt-quires to live* 
Eveii if ue assunie an absolute minimutn of Foud —that is, 
food enough forone day. (a littlc) wheat, for instance-tbat 
amimiu of food could be obtained oidy nfter roudi prepanition 
sufh as griiiding, lineadmg, and baking. Each of these tliree 
operations rcquires tuen-dls and tools ihat can be provided 
only with the help of several crafts, such as tlie crafts of the 
bbcksniith. the carpenter, and the potter. Assuming that a 
man could eal unprepared grain. an even greuter number of 
ojjeratioKii would be necessary iti order to obtain tlie grain; 
sowing ajid reaping, and threshing to separate it from the 
iiusks of tlie ear. Each of these operatioiw requires a nuntber 
of tools and many more crafts than thoae just mentioned* It 
is lieyond the power of one man alone to do all tbat, or 
feven) pan of it, lumsi'lf. Tlms. he cannot do without a 
coiTibinaiion of many po wera from among his fellow beings, 

' Set p, txxv, »bove, jind aj'tJT, bclow* 


^ tT, ISRlwi, pji. rø f. 







Ckapiir I; Fint Pn/atsry Ditcauiott 

if he is to oblaiu food for hlmst^lf and for thoni. Througli co- 
ojxjration, thc nced5 of a iiuiuIjc.t of p*;r5iuis, many times 
greaier than tlit'ir own (niunber). can bt; satisfied. 

Likc-wise, each individual iieeds the hdp of his ftdlow 
beings for his deftfiise, as well. W'hcn God fashioried the 
natures of all llviiig heings and divkic-d the various |x>wer 4 
70 among them, many dumb animals were given more porfcct 
powers thar God gave ro man. The power of a horse, for 
iiiRtarite, is murh greater tlian ihe power of man, and so is 
thc powcr of a donkey or an ox. The power of a lion or an 
ekphatit is many times greater thun the pijwer of (man), 
Aggrcssiveness is natural in iivlng bcLngs. llierefore. 
God gave each of thein a special limli Ibr defeiiae agaiii^t 
aggression. To man, tiistcad, He gave the abiliiy to iliitik. 
and the hånd, Witli the help of the ahility to thJnk, tire Iland 
is able to prepare the gruund for the tiafrs. The trafts, in 
turn, proeure for tnan tlie instruments that serve hitii in.stead 
of limbs, which otlier aoimals possess for their defensc, 
Urnes, for instance, take the placc of horns for goriiig! 
swords the place ofolaws to inflia woiitids, shields tJie plare 
of thlck skins, and so on. There are other such things. Tbey 
were all mentioned by Galen in De usu f>artiifirt* 

I*he poTiver of nnc iiidividual human being cannot with- 
stutid tlie power of any ont* dumb aniina], espccialls' nol the 
power of the predatory animals. .Man is genemllv miiihle tn 
defenil himself against them by himsclf. Nor is his (imakled) 
power sufficient to make use øf the existing irtstrume-nts of 
defense, liecausc ihere are so many oF them and thcv rcuuire 
so many rrafts and {addiilonal) thiigs. h is ubsokitdy netX's- 
sary tor man to (uivc thc co-ojierarion of Ids fcllow men. As 
lang as diere is no such co-opcration, hc cannot obtain anv 
fo(xl or nourishment, and life cannot maierialixe for hi in, 
bccause God fashioned him so that he niust have food if he 
live Nor, bcking weapøns, cati he defend himsclf, 
Thus, he faibi prey tp gmmats atid dies much before his time. 

At tJiii, begimiinj^ ihe wMrki ed. C, C, KuIlm ijj 

S, Sce al«iJ bclEJW, k F 1 ti 11J* 








The Ntettvty vj Human Sociat Oe^anizattim 

UtickT such circuitisiancfS, tlie human species would eanish. 
WliL'ii, however, mutual co-operatioii exists, man ctbtams 
ftjod for hb liourishment and weapons for liis defensc. God's 
wisc pUn that m 3 u(kind) shnuld suhsUt and the human 
species bc preserved will be fulfilled. 

Consequently, social organisation is necessar^' to the 
liumaii species. Without it, the existence of human beings 
would he inrømpleie. God*s desire to settie the world with 
humiin beings and to leave them as His representatives on 
earth * would not materialize. This is the meaning of civili- 
THtioii, tlie objeci of the science under dlscussion. 

The afbre-mentioiKfd remarks have been in the nature of 
cfttablisiiing the existence of the object in (tbis) particular 
field. A sdiolar in a particular discipline is not obliged to do 
this. since it is accepted in logk fhat a scholar in a particular 
science dt>es not lia ve to esiablish the cxistence of the object 
in that science.* On the other hånd, logickns do not consider 
it forbiddeii to do so. ntus, it is a voluntary contribulion. 

God, iiv His grace, gives success. 

When * inankind has achieved social organization, as wc 
have suted. and when dvilization in the world has thus Ije- 
come a faet. people need sotiieone to exerdse a restraining 
inflLiencc and koep them apart. for aggressiveneas atal in- 
just ice are in tlie aJiinial niiturc of man. 'ITie weapons made 
for the defense of human beings against the uggi-Gssivciiess 


♦ Cf. Qm^au 2,30 {3SV ^ 

‘ TTie ■‘utneef (fuaun/iT') of s sc»«ice n iTl« fiuiilamilUal eluiTieiils at I« 
sach as ^uatititif* (tfiwaurvmwits) iP geoniefry, jiuiTiters ifi arith- 
tn physks, and »o on. The obj«f d Ibn Kha riun s new 
science is huinim *(5C(al ofjjaniMtion, or dviUzntion (cf. p. tT, alKivc). 

Sil 11 f. hdnw, For the Avicciitiian basis of this Uietiry, set. Rar iTistJinec» 
A.-M. tUaidwfl, Lcxfflw Jr (s d'Ibn J?J«J (rans, mss), p. ♦ 5 a, 

and Alrtl l-Bar^kit Hitiiiullålt Bl-BaptKiadi* Afjf'riiiwir(H)'diiratail, iSJT-sa,' 
l 93 B- 3 !>) 1 231 ff. The« tiintlanunial ektiifnis oF the irKlivwIiwl scjhkcs 

(lo noi THjuirv proof d tlieir eiistetiee. The pertineiu Anstotelian passape in 
this com.i*tio« TSi 3 W). wss t|nt>,ed h> de Shine^ How- 

ever the Ambic trjiisialioD, as publishiai Uy Abd-ar-fl:idi™ii 
AfjitpV iwt u« the term m 

ttuiS cnnic^JCt. 

*Cf. pp. loof. 
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Ch^pf€t‘ I: Finf Prrjlyi/iry DkL'usnifH 

of tlumb iinlrriiiis do not siiffice tho aggrøstvtiit^j^ii of 

man lo man, becausc all of ihem po^sess jWsc weapons, nuLi, 
somdhing is ni^c^dcd for ilefensc against thi> aggrt^^siw- 
nesa of human beings loward each oihcr. It could not comt> 
from outaitle, becauac? all the other animaU fall short of 
human perceptions anci mspiratioru The person who exerciscs 
a restrain'mg inHucntie, tiiereforc, must bc oiie uf themselves, 
He mufit dominate them anil have power and auflioritv over 
thein, so that no onc of tliera will be able to attauk anolber. 

I. '5* Tiiii k the nieaniiig of royal authority. 

It has thus become clear that royal authoritv is a natura! 
quality of man whirh is ahsolutely necessary to mankind, Tlie 
phUosophers inention tlaat it also exists among certam dumb 
animals, such as tbc bees and ilte lofusts/ One diseerns 
among them the exLstence of authoriiy and obctiience to a 
leader. They follow the one of them who is distinguishcti as 
their leader by his natural cliaractcrisucs and IxhJ?- However, 
outside of human beings, ihese things exist as the result of 
natural disposition and (livine guulanre, and not as the result 
ofan abiliiy to think or to ad minis trate. "Ile gave eveiylhijig 
its nat ural characterbtics^ and tlicn gu ided it." * 

The philosophers go funher. They attenipt to give logjral 
proof of ihc cxistence of prophecy aml to show thal prophety 
is a iiittural quality of man. In this conncction, they carrv the 
argument tn it.s uVtimate eonsequences and sav thitt liutiiaii 
beings absoluiely require somi* auihority to exereise a re¬ 
st raining influence. lliey go on to soy thai such restntiniiig 
influence exists through the religions law (that has beeii) 
ordained by God and rc vea I ed to rnankiful bv a human beitig, 
(This human being) is distingiiishcti from the rest of man- 
kind by sptxrial qualitles of diviiie guitbnce that God gave 
him, in ordcr thai he might find the others subtnissive to him 
and ready to accept wiiat he says. lilventualiy, the existence 
ofa (reiitraining) authority amoiig ihcm and over them l>e- 


' Set p. Si, abov«. ' tjur’ån flo.«) (Sa). 
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BiiyAl Auikcrity anj Proftuey 

foni^s a faet thatis accepted wiihout the sU^test disapproval 
cir dbiseiit. 

ITiis proposition of ific philosophers is not logical* as 
one cmi see. Existence and human life can materialue withnut 
(the exisience of propheey) through injunciions a ptrson m 
authority niav ilcvisc on his nwn or with the help of a group 
feermg that cnablos liim to force the others to foU«w him 
wherever he wauts to go- Peoplo who have a (di\ Uielv re- 
^ealctJ) book and who foUow the propbets are few in niimber 
in comparison with (all) tiie Magians * who have no (diviriely 
rcvealeil) book. The latter consiitutc the majority of the 
World’s mhabltnms. Still, they (too) have pi>sses5ud dy- 
riasties and monuments, not to mcBtion life itself. They still 
possess these things at this time in the intemperate zones to 
llie narth and the soutk This is iti contrast with hviman 
life in the statc of anarcliy, with no one to oxercise a re- 
straining Influeiice- Tlut would be impossible, 

This shows that (the philosophers) are wmng when ihey 
assumc that prophecy ex isis by nccessity. 'Hie existenec of 
prophecy ts not retiuireil by logic. Its (necessarv character) 
Is indicaied by the religions law, as was the Iwilitff of tlie 
early Muslims. 

Go<l gives success and guidance. _ 

* "xMapuris" oHginfllly ihe Zoruutriiiu, In Uter Ubm Uiey '*'erc 

coiMWwftJ #* pceple wtio rultowetl « kSnd of prepbet b«n itiil not luivc 
Scriitiur« like the tniriatlatu suwl ihfr Jews. Tliiis, tticy taeupied a positiflfi 
wimewhefe hetwM« ilw laMCT mI [itilylheiais. Tfw «erm witk evcrt«»tly u«d 
to tlenotc itic gnif rai idtJ* vf fiagaii*. Of- Butluicr in Kl, jf-W MskIJul 

“ Far l)i£ dlffitult listr of hi-kAiléJf. cf. ilio beloiv, p, t«KJ| L 1 




SECOND PREFATCJEY DISCUSSION 




Thf pftrijt af thf mrih Wjrrs- miU^tian ij frtsnd. ^hme 
injbnniffifm ahout oceans^ rnwf, (SUfif 


N'* THE BOOK S of pliitosciphcrs who sjjefulited abotit 


X thc fondition uf tht* world, il has t>c(;n txplajncd that ihe 
earth has a spherical shapt; apd is enveloped bv the elomeiit 

«"ITie raaienal presenitd on pp. ui-i ns rcprewnui tlic CDimTiun stod« 

Nf uslkm geo^phical kiufwtcdfi!', Iiui hcre (and cv«i infirt for pp. | tG- 6 &^ 
Ibn Kimidun rvlles maJnly upon »He A'weAjJ or, 4 j hf occftsuiTiatly 

(sillsit (cf. pp. S 7 and 1031 ^ Rmi of Roger, b>- Mubaitninul Ik Mob*«*'- 
mad at-Idnut, m. a.d. 1099 / 11 «)-} i fiS, Cf. G.fi, I, 477 ; Sd al., J, 639 ; 

I, K7flf .^l-ldrisT wroit i)i» important geop^pliicaJ work for 
Koger 11 of Skily ( H!if»"l l545. It wia fompletcii (Ile year ttt>gw died. Al- 
rhDugh Ibn Khaldiin's baaia b (Iw Work by .iMdrbi, hr m^« i<fially adJii to 
the infonnaiinn he found There, fniin hi* o\*n knowtcdge. 

Ko rrlijbk lesi of al-lilrbi '3 wtirk luj so fat hcen pviblished, nor <io vie 
love *iiy (ransIctJoD ^d cummenrary of il« |.ntiiy; Ixciok tlut winild satisfy 
fnodem scicmific retiuiretnetir»- An »hridgtiiojt »tu publiihEd m Home m 
iflM. and trsnsldted liy Gahnel Siontiii ind Injimes HcsTofiita in Paris tn 
10ja, jiitliT tlic tMe of GtugTTiphia A rtntgh mfistulmi ofil« wdrk 

wBi auomptcd by P- A. Jauliert (Piri*, 1 

Whilc itw whole work ja tho* not ivnSlable in thr trueacrai! of the word, 
ther* haye beat a gtnid nutnhcr of tbtailed jmdic* of small a«r[i«nt8 «if [t* 
iti prticulm tlufK com-med wlih the finirpnal areasto iho nonh. AnitinB 
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of waier. It may be comparcd to 3 grape floating upon 
water«** 

'Ilte vvater withdrew fmin certain parts of (tlie earth), 
bcrause God wanted to treate Hving beLiigs upon It and settie 
it with tbc huitian species that rulcs as (God’s) representative 
over al! other beitigs.'* One might from this get the impres- 
sjtin thiit the water is below the earth. This Is Jiot correct, I he 
natura! "Ijelow" of tlie eartli is ihe core and nriddle of lis 
spberc, tlie center to which everythuig is attracted by ils 
gravity. All the sides of the earth beyond ihat and tlte water 
surroundbig the earth are ’^above. When sotoe part of tJie 
earth is said to bc "below " it is said to tie so with reference 
to some oiher region (of the cartlt)- 

The part of the earth from which the water has with- 
drawn is one-half the surface of tlw sphere of the eartli. It 
has :i circubr form and is surronnded oji all sides by the 
element of water which forms a sea called ^'the Siirroiinding 
Sea" iit-Miihit). it is also called with 


A, F- U Biciiuti. "IdHsrs Account of the Briiisti Islcs," SaHetin of tie 
Bhtiik SckooSi tff On^nUtl Studiif, XUl t iWiCO* 

tn itiK partkulaiiT, Hu: notes t)s>l t« be sevprely rejftnnted As « 

mle, ntt spct:U1 referent* i» rraiJc to Hie inaccurscica ihiit were uMvoidab i' 
in llinKliiililCm's end jl-ldrfBrs timc*rPEardlesftof :hc renmTkaiili.- gtht+enifiln- 
C 3 J inftjrnijtlt^n tiiev possuBsrd. 

\ht\ K^iHltiun HifaJfi briefiy about ititf <5eeaas and zoritB in the 


^uitihiograf^hyt TT*- 

»Cf. Pp^ .... 

™ Ch lim p. UO, bclow. Ihn KhumdåiUdiih* in Sii-S MatéM, preftrri t»c 

wmpørjson ffi y^lk jiV.iinniinK in the wliitc. llie Uhivun 4^ 

faf/ li'aird, I, U K ihmH nf a tiilf mhnitfrjjrfiLl m vr^tET. 

Al-tdrisi, inewliDiis tiK ccmfwnstnn with A egg. 

« Ctq^fin S-Sfi etr , nul il iiyj tu tli. «i, below ^ ^ 

I* Cf. " Itkfr, Vlt i^r de ftlttue (trt], I, IS7. Cf iilm Ibll Idhan nK 
Xfirrilimhl, ji-JidVifs ed. G. S. Colin 

(Leiden, ifl49-ii), K C. 'Oiu editors vooHne ilw uorii ^^tdyvA. Dt SLioc 
thouflln to fitid hcrc i corrtijaLon »liichscemshanJly possiWc. 

Ile coHifiarrd *1«^' »» (iimcLli, thouph n may 

lie meiitjun«! thai il« Lati« wonJ ftbgut oocurs iti connccnon w tifi bp«"''’ 
tlie ojt-mitg pafi« of Pmsiiu. wW work tv^ trati^UtcH mio 

as Hic wor<! i* vwillied In B “i®®* * Beriwr 

vfiml. bur nuy lutv# hecn derivcd rrom ilw ttonuiii«; UngoftEM-perliiips. 


c/ mHJ'ifff 






Cfiaf ifr Jj PfvJaltrjry Ihumssion 

ihickeiiinfj of tbt sc^ond /, or B^uh af c non-Ar^b'ic 

woriis, It b also ralltd "ihe. GrL>en and "the Black Stja." 

The part of the eanli thai ts frec from water (arid thus 
SLiitable) for hittnan civilizatioti has more waste antl cmptv 
areas than cultivaied [liahitible} areas. Tlie empty area in the 
South ts larger than ibai in the north. ITe culiivated part of 
the eartli exteiwU mm-e toward the tiorih. In the shape of a 
dircLilar plane it extcnds in the South to the equalor and in 
the north to a dncular line, hehind which thtire arp rnoun- 
tains separating (the eultivated part of tlve earth) from the 
cieniejital ivater. Enrlosed bct^veen (these jnouniains) is ihe 
Dam of Gog and Magog. Titese tnuuiitains extend toward 
tlie cast. In ihe east and the wcst. rhey also reach the ele- 
mental water, at two setnions (points) of tlte clrcular (line) 
that surroiinds (ilie enltivated part of the earth). 

The part of the earth thai is free from water is said to 
cover otie-half or less of the sphere (tif the earth), The culti- 
vateJ pari covers one-fourdi of it. It Ls divided into sevcji 
zones.*® 

The equator divides the earth into two halves fi’om west 
to east. It represents the length of die eardu It is the longest 
luie cn the sphere of (the eanh), just as the eclipric and the 
cquinoctial line are the longest lines on Ihc firmament- The 
ecliptit is divided into degrees. nie geographiral degree 
is menty--five parasangs, ilie purasang lieing ie,000 cuhits or 
1 , 73 diree miles, since one mile lias 4,000 cubits. Tlie eohit is 
twenty-four fingers, and the finger is six grains of burley 
placed closely together in one row.** Tlie ilLstancc of the 

H vDciliics Otiydnåsi A, C, ciut D 

C baii "sttiiigbt" in ibt text; it il crijsseil otlt rtjJticcd ili llic 
by “'crncttlir,'^ Ail the featuirs (bat Ibn KhuMi^Ti lirrE can 

|jc tnetal tin iHe niap iiPpriKSitircd bere, wliidi ii idcutkiil witb the uiie 

tbut IIjm Ktyilijtm Imd kn front oriiini Mfliefi Iw; w,'iPOtc lhi,i 

^ tqSim, Gnt'fch "clime,'" 

« Frir irifiirititttiurt ibtiiit tlac len^b cf tlvp *ee C- A, 

NsUirøt "Il vidore nustrlto é\ fnt-ridiiJiQ ^E£^Huio k arahlp" 

RiV^m di siTiUi r tf ili i itmsfiii (Rciiiitf, Lygti-itt), V, .k>s (f. Tlir vulue of 
^eventy-frvT tiiilrs la credited Anibu; nufhora to f^olemyCNalliiku, tbfd-, p|J. 

Siiit:*' All Arifltiic mU "nulf” LiMiAliy ati hi* consiJttril to be aboiit 
tih'i>ki]o]iiErEEra^ or out aikJ u t^inirtcr Eiigltah niiira—ititirt acconiin^ 

ite 
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ftjultioctial line, |XLniUel lo the erjuator of ilie tiirth anil tlivitl- 
ittg the hmaidet« imo l^^o |»rts. l&iiinety dcgicti; from each 
of the tvso polcs. However, the cuUivatcii area north of ihe 
e€|iwtor iA (only) six-ty-four dcgrcesi.’* 'Rie rest Is empty and 
vmcuUivated hecaiise of tlif bitter coU and frost, exartly as 
lht‘ soiitiiem part is altogcther erapty becauae of the heat- We 
shall txplain il aU, tf Gotl wills. 

Information about the cuhivated part and its boundaries 
and aijout the ciiios, towns, mmintaUis, rivers, waste areas. 
and sajidv deserts it contahis, has becn given by men sueh as 
Ftolemy'm the Gtt^aphy ^ and, after him, by the author <tf 
the S(w* qf Rager.^ Thése men diviUed the cultivated area 
in to se v en parts whieli ihcy called the søven aones. Tlie hord¬ 
ers of the seven zones are imaginaiT. They extejtd from east 
tu Nvest. Tn widtli (Uiitudinal estension) they are identieal, 
in lengih (longitudinal extenaion) different. 'Fhe iirst zone is 
longer ihan ilie second. The same appUes to the secoml zone, 
and on. The seventh zone Ls ihe ahonest. This b required 
bv the circular sbape thai resulted from die witlulrawal of the 
ivater from the sphero of the earth. 

According to these scholars, earh of the se ven zones is 
dividLi) from vvest to tast mto ten contiguous sectioits. In¬ 
formation about general conditions and cLvilization is given 
for each st'ctiotl, 

ClTie geographers) ment i o ned that the Medilerranean 


to Nallirio. I fJTS.a in- -iliis i» fn- n>4t largv * '■aliK Ivr iht leiiptii of i degte«. 
IlflwrvTrr, the Mimlinis wurt fjttiiliJtr *»1111 »iiotli tnore acctirate djita, ti* 
Nallitu> [wim* out; ntul se« "ilso bcltuv, (>, na Tli*: •Jp*''' s^nty-fivi: 
iniki* la tbuinj. for iriMancej 'a al-Mia'ådf, .VuJ'tIf ^h-Ahah\ih, ITT, +4or, 
amt m jl-IdrUf. Thr standiird piigc tmliratcii uboye i* derlv«! froni aI* 
Iclri^i; <f. aJso al-Maa'tuii, iiif, *'£(., Utiil NttllUio, tf. dt*, 36^^ 

® O. pr lOJj^ Lifllow. IlUtl KliahJiiri TEati/.Ctl latier un thal wh fitrtf Étm, 
m&re cipoctallv* ihcf th^ury of ihc tiJ^niical LatitiisliJiat estcMUjn of ihe dif- 
Icnut nimioirai in thr nest parigtupli, mt aafely cstablialied as 

lir liiui ociginaUy iluiugliU ITierefon: he iuid«i ihc long diSCusSjtm belov*, 

[ip, H aliti , 111 

« For Ktiowledce of FioIcttit's Gt^phy »inotig tlie Aniha, rf. 
dl.. V, Wtt If., ond GAL. Su^pi, I. Sfla. Hie aevervronc division IJ of 
Grack origln but \f nol fciunfl ui PÉRleiny. HL Honi^mann^ IJtt iwwar 

kVvniifitj [ l leiddberg^ iHs!!)). ^ 

“ iice n. Itp Tiiiove^ iJirlyw, 




Chdp^rr c SrcurtJ F^faltirv 

which wc all know branches uH' frnm the Surrouiitihig Sea 
in the ivesiern part of the fourtli Jione, It begins ar 3 narrow 
I, 7 s »trait:^ ahout twelvc miles wide botween Tangier and Tarini, 
called the Street {of Gibrahav). It thcn exteiids eastward atiil 
opens out to a width of <?(X) miles. It terminares at the end of 
tlie fourth scction of the fourth zone, a distance of i.tiJO 
parasangs from ils starting point. Tliere, il is liordered by 
the coast of Syria. On the south, it is bordered by the coaai 
of the Maghrib, beginning w ith Taugier al the Siraits, then 
Ifriqiyah, Barqah, and Alcxandrb. On the north, it is bor¬ 
dered by tlic coast of Consiantiiioplc, ihen Vcnice. HomcK 
France, ond Spain, back to Tarita at the Street {of Gibmitar) 
opposite Tangier. The Mediterranean is also called the 
Roman Sea nr tlie Syrian Sea. It contains manv piipuhius 
islands. Same of rhem art* large, siifh ns Crete, Cyprus, 
Sk'ily. Majorca, and Sordlnia.” 

lii the north, they sav, two other seas brandi off from the 
Mediterranean through iw'o siraiis. One of theiti is opixisite 
Constantinople. It starts at tlic Mcditenranean in a narrow 
straits, only an arrow-shot in width. It flows for a three davs* 
run and touches Constantinople. Theii, it attains a widtli of 
four miles. It flows in this chunnel f<jr sixiy miles, where tt 
is know'ii as the Straks tif Constantinople, 'Flirougli a tnouih 
i*ix miles wide, it theii fiows into the Black Sea,** and liecomes 
a sea that, from there, turns eastward m ks course. If psscs 
the land of Heraclcia (in Hiihynia) and etuis at ilie country 
of the HhuiCars, 1,3tHJ miles from its mouth. Along its two 
coasts Uve the Byzantinc. the Turkish, the Bulgar ( Burjati),*® 
and the Russian nations. 

I, 77 1 he sccond sea iliui branches off' from the tw-o struits of 

« Thr MSS, wltli the uf D, fitlU Don in Dei iin wai the ttverhml 

of the ItalciLTcai but it if itriuiiit fnr Ibo tttuikihti (o fefrr to ir ja jii Ijtind. 
Sincc htjjorca ii< alresnty mentuanetl, Dtni« seeiiw clexrly «ti oViTsi^tu, 

*• Anibii' Jti acce^tetl mnrrcadinj; foc "i’ooiusi *’ 

* The MSS have the q*vllicig Hfy^lyL See iLki r. i(*t to tltiis rhnitur, 
below'. 

“ Iliti Khalilnti tnention^ Ifttcr both UutjJn and HulKtuir. iloth refrr to 
thi* Mine ){roa[i, ff. V Minorahy, IJuitiSd tr/*\fiaw (g, J. W. Gihh Mernnnal 
Seriel, N.t. Nu. J i) (Oxftrnl & lj 3 iiaMn. li> 5 V), p. 4 «. 
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tViL' Vledittiraiu-'aii is tliL* Adriatic Sea (Gulf of Venice)* It 
eiiierijea from Bv^iiotiiie lerritot^ ai nonhem llinit. Then, 
from Saiit' An^do (de' Lombard!), its western bouTidaiy 
extends from the country of the Venelians to die territory of 
Afiuileia, 1,1W miles from where ii started. On its two 
shores live tlie Venetians, the Byzantines (Rum), and other 
nations. It is called the Gulf uf Venice (Adriatic Sea). 

From the Surrounduig Sca, they sav, a Large and wide 
sétt flows on the east ar ihineeti degrees north of die etjiiator, 
It (ioivs a lit de loward lite south, entering ihe first zone. 
Then ir fiows west wdthin the first zone until it reaches die 
countn' oi'lhe Abyssinians and die Negroes (the Zanj) ^ and 
Bah al-Mandeh in the fiftli section of (the first zone). +.500 
piira.sangs from its starting point. This sea is called the 
Chinese, Indian, or Ahy.ssiiiian Sea (I ndi an Oæan). Lt is 
Ixirdered on die south by the country of the Negroe.s (Zanj) 
and tlie country of Berbera whieh Iniru’ul-Qays menrioiied 
in his poem.“ These "Berbers" do not bel ung to tiie Berbers 
who 111 ake up the trilms in tlie Maghrib. The sea is theti 
bordered by the area of Mogadishu, Sufålah, and the land 
of al-Wai^w£ 4 ,*“ and by other nations beyond whidi therc is 
iiotliing btil Waste and empiy areas. On die north, wlierc ir 
starts, it is bordered by China, then liy Eastem and Western 
India (itl-H ind and a.^-Sind), and then by the coast of the 
Yemeti— tlmt is, al-Ahijof, Zabid, and other cities, Where it 
flids, lt is lionlered by d'c country of tiie Negroes. and, be¬ 
yond them, die Beja.®“ 

l'wo other seas, dicy suy, branch olf from the Indmn 
Ocean. One of thetii hrant'hes otT wbere ibc Indiaii Ocean 


» thTi ufilic diailiwtlon betw«!i tlie Abyjalmaiis aneJ 

ilio '/jiir ia fiwiiiti twEoWi p, i'TK 

»et: lib ed. W. M. <«e (Pani, issl). p. iV, {&.) p. +el 

t:r. fliMi ’/ihff, VI, irøi dl- Slant (ir.)i It, im. . ■ 

» This is TnilicT an iluslve cvunuv in MLutim irecgrjphy. h awy I«; 
idtniiR«! uiih Maiiap^is^r, »s would scciii to apply tim?. nr pes^lfaly wUh 
ilu* wiLolc coasf or Afrioi, Musiiin geugrjphfri liid no 

elejir idtit, Ir hasalso lieen Ti^iaiivcty idenliliMl vihli Sumaini, and even with 
Japan. i’f. Minfirsky, oj>. nL, p. v7fl, atul tiL-tow. P '23- 
* Arabiic a* «lway» vonihied ni Uie MSS, 
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cntis, at Uiiti al-Maiitleb. U starts out narrow, ihen Hows 
I, 78 widenirig towanJ thc iiorih and slisUtly to thc West luitil it 
ends at thti city of al-Qulzum in ibc tifth sectiun of the sccond 
zone, 1,400 miles from its starting point. This is the Sea »tf 
ftl-n iity.um or Sea of Suez (Red Sea). Fratn the Red Sea a! 
Suez to Fuståt “ is tlie distance of a three days' jouniey. 
The Ked Sea is bordered oti the casi hy the ooast of the 
Yemen, the llijaz, and Jiddah.” and ihen, wherc it cnds, hy 
Midyan (Madyan), A.ila [Aykh), and Faraii.** Oii die west, 
it is bordered by thecoast ofUpper Eg>'pt, ‘Aydhab, Sualtin, 
and Zayla’ (Zala'), and ihen, wJiere it hegiiis, by die country 
of the Beja. It ends at al-Qulzmn. [t (would) reach the .Vled- 
uerranean at al-'Arish. The distance beuvceij (the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean) is a six days' journey. Many miers, 
l>oth Muslim and pre*Islande, luivc wanted to cut du-ough die 
interwening territory (xviih a caual} bul this has not been 
aeliieved. 

The second sea briiiiching ofTfrom the bul i an Ocean and 
called the Rersian Gulf (the Green Gull)* branehes offat the 
region iH'tweeii the west coast of India and al-Alujaf in the 
Yemen. Il Hows Toward the north and slightly to the West 
untll it ends at al-Ubullab on ihe coast of al-Basrah in the 
six dl section of the second zone, 440 parusangs from its 
.starting point. It Is calted die T'ersian Giilf (Persian Sea). It 
is boi'dered on the easr by die cuasi uf Western India, 
Mukrdn. Rirmån. T'ars, and al-GbLillah where it ends, On 
tlie west* it is bcnxlired I sy the coast of al-Bahruyn, the 
Vamamah, Oman, ash^.Shihr, and al-Ahqåf where it starts. 
Between the l'ersiaii Gulf and al.Qulzuin lies the Aralnar 
Peniiisiila, jotting oui from the mainland imo the .sea. It is 
surrounded by the Indlån Ocean to die suulh, by the Red 
f, 77J Sea to the west, and by tlu< Persian Gulf to the east. It ad- 
joins the *Iråq in the region between isyria and al-Basrah, 

TTit rti^niirtri uf rtio infonuntioTi fnTftenTf?d 

herr gtsei bajik tcf a i\mc hef^rr the fuuitdjUltiii in 

^Jmldiih, DS vocali/.trt iti ihc MSS. 

^ 'ITiat isj !he Witilical l:'ur:iri., Cf. alw p, J 

lOU 
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whL‘r« thc distance Ldwecn (Syria and tJie 'Irai]) is 
miles. (In the Mrå<i) are aUKitfali* ^l-Qåiiisivaii, Ba^liilad. ihe 
Recepiion Hall of Kliosraw ( .K Ciesiphon),** and al-Hirah. 
Bevond that live nori'.Anib nations such as the Turks, the 
Kli^ars, and others. The Ambiaii Feninsnla comprises the 
Hiiaz ir the west, thr VamåJiiali, aUBalirayn, and Oman in 
tiié east, and in the souih the Yemen alnng the coast of the 

Indian tkeaii. ... . ■ 

In the cultivated art*a {of the eanh), tbev mere is 
iinoilicr sea to the north in the land of tlie Daylam. 1 his sea 
has no conneaion wlih the otiier seas, U is ralled the bea of 
Jiirian and Taharistan (Caspian Sea), ka length is 1,000 
miles, and its width 600, To tbe west of it Ijes Aaerliaijaii 
and the DaVlam teiritorv; to the cast of it iHc land of the 
'Jurks and KhuwArii'ni; to the sonth of it T^baristån; and to 
the riorth of it the land of the Kliuzars and the Akiis. 

These are all the famous seas mentioned by the geogra- 


^ Thev flirther say that In the ciiltivitted part of {the curth), 
there ar'e monv rivers, The largest among them arc four in 
numher. nameiy. ihe Nile, tbe Eophrates the Tigris. :md ihe 
River of lialkh whieh ia called Oxus (Jayhun). 

The NUe begms at a ki'ge moentaiii, si^teen degrees_ 
lieyond die Lipiator at the lK>undary of the founh scctiurt of 
th’ erst mio. TH. is olW .hc MounMin of ilw 

Otimr." No higlicr mountidn is known on «^rtb. Many 
springs iisue from the mountahi. some of them flowing into 
one lake there. and some of them into unotlier 
these nvo bkes, several rivers branch ofi, and all of liiun 
ho« tnto a bke at the ecpintor uhich i.s at Uic distance ofa ten 


H Fftr ti« /uin KiVri. lo 

po-ssi« rtwru'i^' '"hid*. ** 

•» tbii KhnlUin iH.I tmr waspt ii t rcM ii? / 

from ''tf”*. ‘‘7 ™-", T«,. il,™; Tl„ 
.WBxd I. 1., lie Ouwarrcf. Mitii'r.hy, yW*(, p. W-V 

jÆZunii e *'■■ »' -'i« 

set IrflCtt, p. 1^3^ 
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dava’ journcy from the mountaiii. From rhat lahe, two rivers 
issutv One of them fli>vvs duc nortli, passiiig ilirougli ihe 
røuntry of the Nijbab and theii tliroiitrh Having trav- 

ersed Egypt, it diviitø imo many bninclica lying close to 
each ot her. Eacli af these is callcd a "diannel.” AU flow inio 
thc Meditctranean at Alesandria* This river is called ilie 
Egyplian Nik'. It is borderetl hy Lapper Egypt on thv east, 
and bv tlie oases on the wesi. ITie other river tums ^vest^ 
ward, flowijig due uest until it flows iiitu the SurroiitiUitig 
Sea. 'lltis river is thc SudEinese NUe.” AU thc Negro nations 
live along Its barders. 

The Eupiirates hegins in .\menia in thc sixth scctiun of 
thc fifth zone. It Hows south through Bvitantine territory 
( AnatoHa) past Maiatya to Manbi], and then passes ^iffin* 
xir-Kaqqah, and aUKufah until it reaches the Marsh (aU 
Bathå'^ fietween al-Ihisrab and Wåsit, From there it flows 
inio the Indian Ocean, Many rivers flow into it alung its 
coursc. Other rivers hranch olT from il and flow into the 
Tigris. 

'l’he Tigris originates in a nunilier of springs in the coun¬ 
try of Klii! at, whidi Is ako in Armenia. Et passes tin its coursc 
souihward through Mo.sul, Azerbaijan, and Uaghdad to 
Wåsil. Tlicrej it di vides imo several rhannels, all uf whkh 
flow into the Lalle of al-Ba.^h and juin the Persian Giilf. 
The Tigris flows east of the Euphrates. Many large rivers 
How into it from all sides. Tjie region benveen thc Eiiphrates 
1. SI and thc Tigris, wherc it is lirst tbnned, \& llie Jitzinih uf 
Musul, faring Syfia on Ixith banks of tlie F.uphrates, and 
faring .Azerhaijan on both banks of tlie Tigris. 

The Oxus originates at Ihilkh, in the eighth .scction uf 
the tbird zutie, in a great number of spring.s ihere. Large 
rivers flow iiito it, as il follows a Cuur.se from South to nurtli. 
It fiuw.s thfotigli Kliuråsån, tlien past Kliiirasån To Kbuwå- 
rizm hl the eightb smioti of the Hfih zone. It Hows inio 

" S« itit! map [followinp p, i lu J fi>r ihu gerurrally øccvpteil tlicwy a» lt> 
thr tnmiDrm urigin of iht Kilt? [md tht BcMceal f or tlic Nijttr), und n. i IB. 
helow. Cf. J. J'l. Kmitiur^ io f;/, i.r. "al-NIl." 
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LaW Ara I (tbe Ukt* of Giirgatij) whkh is situatcd ai the 
foot [northf] of the cirv of (Gurgaoj). In Itngth as in widtii,^ 
it extenils the disian« of one montii's jourtiey. Tlie river of 
Farghånah ai^ti Tashkent (asii-Shash),’^ which wmes from 
the territory of the Turks, flows inio it. West of the Oxuii 
Ije Klmrås^ and Khuwiri^Tn. East of ii lie tlie ^ities of 
BukhiirS, at-Tirniidh, and Samarkand. Beyond that art the 
coumn’ of ihe Turks, Farghdmh, the Kharlukh « and (other) 

■P 

non-Arah tiaiioiiiSr , 

(AU.) this svas mentioiietl i>y Ptolemy in his work ami by 
the Sbarif{aHdr[ai) in the Bmk of mg^r. All the mountams. 
seas, and rivers to be found in tfie cultivated part of the 
earth are depicted on maps atid e.vhaustively treated iii gc- 
ography. We do not liavc to go any fvirther into Lt. U is too 
leiigtliv a subject, and our main eoncem is with ihe Mag rib, 
the lio'mc of the Berbers, and the Amb home couiitries in the 

East. 

God gives success. 


supplementARY NOTE 
'j'Q SECONO FREFATORY OISClJSStON 

rht narthin, <f th* iMrth hm morr rJvili^tiog 

ihati tfie mlfiern i^Mrler. The rtajufl ihemif. 


We KNOW from OBSEIIVATTON aiid from contintious 
tradition that the first and (he secorul of the odtivated zones 
have Iws eivilLzation tlian the other zones. Tlve cullivated 
area in the lirst and semnd zones is into-spersed with empty 


" Ttiat ii, ihe Syr Oiry» Tåiir 

MS. C lUii 
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ua&tf areas and saiitly dos er (s and has tlie Iiidian Octran ici thc 
east. The iiarions and |>tipu!aiinns nf the hrst und aet'niid 
zones are noi excessi vely nuttierous. 'llie same applios to tlie 
citiea and towns there. 

llie third, fourtli, and subscqucnt zones are just [he op- 
pdsltc, Waste areas there are few. Suiily desertfi also are Tew 
nr non-exlstent* The nations and populations are tremen- 
doLLs, Ckies and towjjs are execediiigly immerou!;* Civiliia- 
tjon has its stut iietween tlie ihinl and the sixth zones. The 
sotiili is it!l emptiness. 

Majty philo.'iijphers Imve mentioiied that this U Ixfcause 
of the excessive lieat and slighiness of the sun's deviation 
from the xenith in (he south. Un iis explain and prove this 
statement. Tlie result wili clarily the reason why clvilizaiion 
Ln the tJiird and fuLirth zones is so highly devcloped and ex- 
teiids also to the fifth, <sisth,> imd seventh zones. 

We sav; W'heit the souih and nortU |Kflcs (ofheaven) ure 
uf»(>n the luiriion, tliey consritute a large cirtle thai divides 
the firmament into two parts. It is the largesi circle (in ii) 
and runs front west to ea.il. It b called the wiuinortial line. 
in astronutny, it bas been explained in ihc proper pluce that 
, f,5 the highest spherc moves from tast to west in a dally motion 
by means of whidi it also forres tlie spheres enclosed bv ii to 
move. This motion h perccptible lo the seii.scs. It liås ajsn 
been explaint'd that the si ars in their aplieres, have a motion 
thai is tXJtitraty to thid ttiotion and is, therefore, a motion 
h'om iVHist to easL Ihe periods of this iiiovetnent dilFor ar- 
tording m the differejit speeds of the molions of the srars. 

Parallel to the courses of all these stars in their spheres, 
there nms a large cirele which belongs to the highest spherc 
and divides it into two halves. Tliis is the cclipiic (zodiiie). It 
ix divided into twelvc ".signs;*' As has been cxpkmcd in the 
proper place, the ei^ninnctial line intersects the ecllptie at 
iMi'o opposite peijits, namely, at the iK'giniiing of Aries and 
at the beginning of Libra. The equinoctial TiJic di videns the 
zodiae into two halves. (.)iie of tliein ex t er kb oOT^thward from 
the Gt^uin-octUl lioc Ptid iiFrlkde^i the 5igti5 fVom the beginiiinff 
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of Aries to ihe end of Virgo. The otlier half extcnds souih- 
viiird from il aiitl ineluiiea tiie sigi is from tiie begitming of 
Lihra to die end of l’isces, 

Wlien the two ptiles fa 11 upoo the horlzon <wlik-h takes 
place in one prticubr rcgion> among all tlie regions of tlio 
eanlij a line is fomied npon tlie surface of the earth that faces 
the etpiinoctial line and runs from west to ea*st. Hiis line is 
called the eciuator. Ataxirding to asiionomicid. observation, 
this line is believed lo cuiiicitle wjth tiie begintiing of ihe first 
of the seven zones. All civiUzatioii is to the north of it. 

’Hie nonh pie graduiilly sscends on the liortzon of tlie 
cultlvat«! area (of the earth) until ils elevation reaches sixty- 
four degrecs. Jlerc, all dvillzation taids. This is the end of 
the sevenlh zone. When its elevation reaidies ninety degrees 
on the horizon —tlkiit is the distance between the pole and 
the cquinocriai line—Uven It Is at ils zenith, and the cqninoc- 
tiiil line is on the horizon, Six of the signs of tlie zodiae, the 
iiortliem ones, rernain above the horizon, and six, the South¬ 
ern ones, ire below it, 

Civilizfltion is iinpos.sible in the area between the sixty- 
foiirtli and the nmetieth degrees, for no adtnixtuiie of heat 
aiui cold otxxjrs there because of ihe great time interval hc- 
t«een them. Generation (of anything), tlierefore, does not 
take place. 

'I he sun is at ita zenith on the etpator at the heginning 
of Aries and Lihra. It then declincii from its zenith lUivm Ui 
the iH-'ginning of Cancer and Capri«>rn. Its greatesi declina- 
tion from tlie cquinociial line is twenty-four degrecs. 

Novv, vvhen the north pie ascends oti the horizon, the 
equVnoctial line dedines from tlie zenith in proportion to the 
elevation of tlie noinh pie, and the so.vith pie descends eor- 
respondingly, as regards the three (distances consiltuiing 
geographiLal latitude).® Stdiolars wbo talen I ate the(prayer) 
times call this ihc latitude of a place. When tlie cquinoctial 
line dccUnes from ihe zenitli, the northem sign.s of ihe zodioc 


" lliis lii esplAitieiJ htlww, pji, 1 JUflini 11 Jt. 
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gradiialW rise ahiivc it, pKiptirtioiiately lo its rise, uniil the 
beglnmng of Cancer is readied. Nlcanwhile. tlie southcj-n 
sigiis of the zodiae oorresfMimlmgly desteiid beiow the hori- 
zon uutil the beginning of Capiricorn is rcachcd, hecause ofthe 
Incliiiiition of tlte (two halves of llie zodiae) up tvartis or down- 
wards from tlie horizon of the equator, a» wc have stated. 

'llie northem horizoji cominues to rise, until its nurthem 
limit, whicli is the begiimuvg of Cancer, is in the zetiith. This 
i, ai is where the latJtiide is twenty-four degrees in tite HijAz 
and the tetrrtoiT atljacent. This is tlie detTinalion from tiie 
eqinnoctkl at the horizon of the equator at the beginnlng of 
Cancer. With tlie elevation of tlie nurth pole (Cancer) rises, 
uniil it attaii'is the zenith. When the pote ri-ws more than 
twenty-four degrees, the sun descends frutii the zemth and 
cominues to do so until the elevation of the pole is sixty-four 
degrecs, and the suu's descent from the zenith, well as 
the depression of the south pole under the horizon, is the 
same distance. Then, generation (of anything) stops because 
of the excessive cold and'frost and ihc long time without any 
heat. 

At and nearing its zenith, the sim sends its mys down 
upon rhe ciirth al right anglcs. In other positions, it sends 
them down at ohiuse or aeute angles, When the rays form 
right angles, the light is strong und spreads out over a wide 
area, in contrast to what happens in the case of obtuse and 
acute iingles. Therefore, at and nearlng its zenith, the heat U 
greater than Ln other positions, because the lighi (of the 
sun) is the rcason for heat and calefaciion. 'Hie stm reaches 
its zenith at the equator twice a year in two points of Aries 
and Liibra. No declination [uf the Sun) gæs verv far. l'he 
heat hardiy begina to become more tem|>erate, when ihe sun 
Ivis reached the limit of its dectinauon at tlie l>egii'kning of 
Cancer or Copricom and iK^gins to rise agairi toward the 
zenith. 'Hie perpendicubr rays then fali beavily upon the 
horizon there (in tliese regions) and hold steady for a long 
lime, if not permanent ly. The air geta hurning hot, even ex- 
cessively so, l'he same is true whenever ihe sun reaches the 
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lEciilih in the area beiwecn the vquiitur and latitude tweiit}'- 
four dL'gtiLta, as ir does rwkt' a year, The rjiyf* eKerrise 
mose as niuch tbre« upon ihc Eiorizon there (at this laiitudiO 
as iliey do ai the equatnr, The excessive heat <;aitSL‘S a parih- 
inp drj'nesÆ in the air that prevents fany) As the 

Iieat Ijecome« more excessive, waicr and all kinds of molsture 
dry up, and (tlie power of) i^cneration is destroyed in min¬ 
erals, plants, and aninials, bøcausc fall) generation tiepeiids 
on moistiire. 

Now, when the bcginmng of Cajicer declines front the 
zenith at the latitude of twemy-five degrees und hcyonti, the 
sun also declities from its zenlth, The beat becomes tem- 
peratc, or deviates only sliglitJy from (Iwting temperatc). 
ITtcn, generation can tako place. This goes on uniil the cold 
Itocomes excessive, due to tlie laek of hght and tlie abnise 
angleti of the ruys of tbc sun. Thcn, (the power of) generation 
again deaeases and is destroyed. Hoive\’er, the destruetion 
caused by greut heat is greater ihan rhat eausetl by greai 
cold, Itecause heat brings about desjccution faster iliaii cold 
briiigs aixiLit freezing, 

'lliercfore, there is litile civilizatioji in tlie first and 
second zones. Hiere is a mediiitn degrec of iriviUzation in the 
third, ftmrih, and fifth zones, bccatise the heat there is tem- 
jterate o wing to the dcoreased unouiit of light. l'liere is a 
greal deal of civil iziition in the sixtll atid sev'entb zones Ijc- 
causc of the deci'cascd amcuuit of heat there. .\t first, cold does 
not lijivc the s.^nie dest ruet i ve eifecl upon (tlie pnwer of) 
generation as beat; it caiises desiccation only when il bc- 
comes exce,?sive and tbus lus dryness added. This is tlie case 
lieyond the seveiith /»lue. (AU) thi.s, then, is the rcason wliy 
civilization is stronger and more abundattt in ihe nonhem 
quarter. And Gtxl knows better! 

'llie philosophers conclmied from these facts that the 
region at the equator and lieyond it (to the south) was empty. 
On the strength of ubitervatton atid contitiuoiis tradition, it 
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wis argued aj^ainsi thcrni ihai (lo ihc contniry) U W3.s cuUi- 
vatcd. llow wouKl it be pnssible ro prove ihb (coritcti- 
tion)? It is ohvious ihai xhn (philowpiifra) diil not mcan lo 
denv mtirclv iKe cxistenæ of cjvHization there, but tlieir 
argumentation k‘d thein to (ilie realJEattoji) tliat (the pt:ucr 
oO generation must, to a large degree, be destroyed there 
because af the excessive beat. Consequeiitly, civilization 
there would be either impossible, or only mimmally possibVe, 
This is so. The region at the equator and beyond it {to the 
South), even if it has etviUzation as Ilis been reported, lias 
Qjily a very litlle of it. 

Averroes ** assunied that the oquator is in a sytnnietrital 
position ^ and ibat what is beyond tlie cquaior lo tlie »outli 
corresponds to tvliat is beyond it to the tiortli; coiisequenlly, 
as mudv of ihe south would be cultivatcd as of the north. 
llLs assumption is not itnpossible, so far as [the argument of) 
the dest ru etion of the power of generation is concemed. I low- 
ever, as to the region south of ihe equator, it is made iiii'- 
possible by tiie faet tliat the element nf water covers the fai'c 
uf tlic earth in the south, where the cx}rresponding area in the 
n'irth admits of generat ion, (.)n account of ihc greaicramount 

Mut^animad t>. b. Husivii, llHtHIlits]- Cf C,ti,. 1. 

Wi f., SuppL, 1, taa ff. 

TranilalltJH mi^tadU bi tbt udiiiU by "ttniperaLr" wfiiiSiJ not 
aetfin te tjetforrMt Iwire* llic wcjid niu&r SiEjretie tr^slated hy “synimfTncal^" 
or ihc Ilte. Tim beceinca cleai from the diåcussion of ^^vf^troes' vit* at ilie 
prjfilkiin in ffiw | l^rLs* !F#k?sJ|. pp. ft-k \vcit^h"s 

4 tr|!^€» tg^jAtiat tbE opkuorii adviiucttj b> I bo tbiit dic rrgluTi aroond 

iliL c<jUsCor Vriks tcnipcr£itc, triJEiiuains thnt I bu niiEUtidtnirt-CKHl 

Honi ^'hirh could mmtt In^th "unifnrm'" t iriol) Aud "tEm- 

AvenrcHert birrlusr rejecta tbi^ ibeni iliiii thi* «iinhf?ni ^un llir tartb 
COUtainA bshlliiblc itrcas comparaldr to \\m%c itj I hr tiorih- 

TVit would seeni, ifi eJfeet, itie cbreci op^iosiic of ilit; opmion Jlvi Sibnlduo 
berE: atiribiitEn lo AverrthL'a. tlinHever* tlie bticr atm<^ eui i?liftwhÉirf for rlH^ 
tltihoty uf t h^biitahic srcn Jei ilic Miuf lip whudi would be in j Hyrnmch-bat 
with rtlaliun lo tliiit ]ji ilie north^ ib vvk loini frotri Ojiitbicr. 

|ip. e? Cooftequcnily, I bo Klj^lduifi repnri on Aveitopb Hmsfe i s incofnpSffte 
—in a miil^adiiig—bul it is not incWTKt. Cf aliu C. IsMwi, fJvim, 

l*he idoa tbai thd e^uitcr bus a temperite climale U siso mcTitiDiied m 
aJ-Birimi, t>n?nnhgif {mmlaitsch^r ^ ed. EL [Leip^tg, 

iiiasj, p. doBi tr, hy rhe (lA^ndori^ I p. 
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t>r waier (in tha sotitlt), Avermes' assumption of the synt- 
metrical (position of ihe equator) tiuis torns out to be im- 
po^sit)1e. Eveiynhing else tbUows, since civlU7.atioti pro- 
gresscs gndually ajid bcjppm its gradual progress wbere it 
cait exist, tiot witeré it eannot exist, 

The assumption that dvilizaiion cannot exist at the 
cquatnr is i-uiitradicted by éonlinuaiis tradition* And God 
knows bettert 

o 

After this discussion, we wish to tiravi' a map «f the carth, 
as was done by ihe author of the Htiok nf Roger, Then, wc 
shall give a datailad descrlptioii of the map. 


(Map of the World: see Krontlspicce. 

Key follcws the next page ) 

DETAILED DESCHlPTlOS OF THE MAP« 

Tuts tjHsc 3 TT lo K iS twofoltl. lliierc U a ^ietåUl^d de- 

scription und a gerierdl dyseription, 

11 le detail Pd descripnoD cons^lsts of å discussiem of e:ich 
aninlry* mounEaiitp eea* and river of the cultivatcd p^srt of 
the cartli. Thh discussion wiU be found in the foUowmg 
sectlon. __ 

* "11 w mnp [Ji r,%ec!Jt<3d ntilv in C sml In MS. Nu ru WCW, fat. 

’lTir faf4 ihJi evoi importanT MSS saeb as A unii W tto ijA?t i tnap 
wOiiUJ setiio to show iluit 4 was requirøil lu dmw rtht* iviii 

not avaitnblr. 

Tl»t nmp in C. vi;likh hiive fuprodiract, U iden tical in neari y pvc ry 
lintaU widi ihe tnap of the w^srld m aPldtlsr« geojpnpllscal woiii. Al-klr[si » 
woi'ld map in the OxfcTTMl MS is rtpfdcltiMd in K. Miller, -inibjVae, 

Vnl. V! (Stn^tgwrr, m?}. pL il A ilrawmg nfil ia to bc Vo!. V 

(Stuttgurl, 1^51), bptweeti |if . itiU and 1491. Tlie Iscartbul MS of al-ldrial* 
Kopriilb. 9!S^^ cantains tJic map on pp. * and 5- Vt also the tmp rr-protlortfl 
\n G. II. T, Knoblé, Mtddk .tgfi (tjonaon, pL v_ 

“The texi rf thi» teJdion ti tltøt of C and D, wNdi tnctjrporaics Hhi 
K holilCtu'ft oorrmioj ifl of earl tor ov^rsi^hts^ THc cirlier tvxt ii pnnteU lu 
iialip type fli ihe fooi of tbe limt fdllOTei'- !n tlit tcjcl, 

aEieriiha rtmrk Uie begtrsning and end of tlur paraUcled paasn.geÆ- Cf n. SO, 
abuv^. 
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'llie general de:$cri|>itoii cunjitstji of a of thc 

division of tlie cultivatcd part of the eartb into seven voltes, 
their hiituiUnal (extcnsion), and thc Icngth of thcir days. 
Such 15 ihc contcnts of this secuon. 

Let U3 begin to e^plain tiiejse diLngs,. We have meiuit'nL'd 
beforc that the eanh lioats uptin the elemental water tike a 
grape.** Goil's plan for civiHzation and for the elementaJ 
generation of life resultcd in makitig part of (the earth) free 
of water, 

The part that is frec of water is satd to constituie one- 
half the surface of the earth. 'Ilte cultivated part is one-fourth 
of it* Tlic rest is tincultjvatcd. According to anotlier opinkm, 
the eultivated pan is on!y one-sixih of it. 'Ilte empty arcas 
of the part which Is free of waier he to the soutli and to the 
north. The cultivated area in tierween forniB acontinukim thai 
stretches from west to east. There is no empty area between 
the cultivated part and the (Surrounding) Sea in these tuo 
directions. 

lliev further saidj Across the cultivated part of the earth 
an imaginary line runs from we.si lo easi faring tht* equiijoc- 
tial line (of the firmament) in rcgion-s where the two [lolcs 
of the firmament are on ihe horlzon. At this line dvilizaiion 
begins. It extends from tbere northwards. 

Ptolemy saidi ''Aa a matter of faet, civilisation cxrends 
beyond that line to the South." He mdkated the lailtiulmal 
ex tensid n, as will lie meni ioned.** 

[shåq h, al-l;ia5an al-KhiizinT expro.sses the opinion that 
beyond the seventh zone (to tho norih) tbcfe is another 
civili’zatlcm. He indicaied its Intltudinal extenaiont as wc shall 


** Cf, p. flfi, «bove, » Se* p. 1 tit, bclcFw, 

**rcftrciics to a1-10tfiEla| ujipean jn Un. ituirgiri of C jjuJ it ineor- 
ponttciJ m tbe texl ot D. 

NiHhinu setiiij to tte knowit ahmji tliis mna TliiB is ven' ifranze sliicc 
he 1*31 rviilenfly otte of Uie nUer Miiskiit M.hrtlars. simI rnir inforpnsuon nWir 
curly Arat.ic Kicndits i* |irohiiiiiv «« ^ovtl ibn KhaWfi.r*. He itiirv lim- 
hini nuot«! m ora itf tUe w'ork* he ctjiisutted. Tit\* ttl-KliåiiuJ aumot 
tie iidentiul with Atii4 Jx'far el-Khi^in, bccauj*! the taitet is quoted betovv. 
p. nj, fur dillertmt data. 
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T^t Sriva 


fiiL'ntion “ Al-Kba?Jm » one uf tlu* Itadiiig schtilarii in fhis 
crafi t(r‘’‘*gTtiphy), 

* Kilrther, riie ancient philtiwiplic« ilividcd the tnlrivatcd 
part of the enrili in fbe north into seven zonea by means of 
iii)a|rinftry lines ruiuiing frutn west to east* They inaiiiiain 
ihJi these zones have difftTEn! latitudinal extensions. 'iTiis 
will k' tliiitufised in detail 

'Hie first zone runs alung the eqiiator, nortli of it. South 
of ir, iliere is only the civilLzaiion to whiih reference was 
made by ihulemy. Beyond that an* wastc regions and sandy 
deserts, up to the drele of wnter wlitdi is called rhe Surround- 
ifigSea. To the nortli, the first zone is followed, successjvely, 
bv the sceoiid through the seventh zones. (Tiie seventh zone) 
ronstit utes the northern limit of civilLzatiori. Beyond it are 
only empty aml Waste regions, down to the Surrounding Sca 
as (in the souih). However. the empty regions hi the stiuth 
are Toiieh Urger than thuse in the north,* 

As lo Utitiidcs and length of days in the various zones, it 
should I«.* hnown tliut the two potes of the firinatnenT are 
upon the horizun at the equator hi the west and the east. 

// xftottlil fv knourn thiit, mentiottetl ahove^ the phi^ 

hiophers dhM the adtivate^l pitrt of the earth into seim partx 
frum footk to Horth. These parts they raUeJ roi?«, The uéttte of 
the rw//«viW are,i is </ver ihese smes. Eaeh zone rar- 

teaJsfrom tvest to eust. 

The first sone ri/tufrom wesl lu east rvith Ihe etjitator tis iU 
Southern lorder. Heyund i/, ttiere are unty amste regions 
lifsrrls, am! civilisation af a sort ihat. if H in tuaUy trhts, U 
more Uke non^-ivilhation. To the irorfA, the first satte isfaUovved. 
suteiisiveh^ bv the second through the serenth zones. Ihe seventh 
none ainslitutes the nurthem limit tf dvilization. Beyond it {to 
the rtwr/A) are only frnpty and wasit reginns nntii the SHfrndrtf/iJig' 
Sra is rem hed, The situatiua is the same kere as it is beyond tkc 
frst zone to Ihr snuth. Hmravr, the empty atvas in the aurth are 
mtich imaller than tk ose in the joh///. _ 

* See pp. M * fi. betow 
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ChapUr i: Stænåi PrtJ^ry Diktu^ibi* 

'JTic sim there is at tKe z<Miith. As Wt; fol1t)W rJie cultivateJ 
part of ihe earth farthur and fjirther iwrth, thc north pole 
asrciuls sli^UiK'. and tlie south pole <iesi:ends i.’orrcspoiid- 
iiigly, (at tlic liumon), Kurthormore, the sun moves a cor- 
respondinj^ distance from (Us zeiiith at} the (.tjuiiiootial line. 
Thest tliret dbiances arc equa! lo each oiher. Each of thern 
is calk'd gttigrapliical laiitudo. This is tvcll kno'vn to the 
scholars who deternune tlit ( [jnivej ) times. 

l’eople liold ditferenl opijiions as to the latitodinal 
tension (of tht eultivated part of tlte eanh) and as to the 
latirudinal exteiision (breadtU) of the vbj-jous zonts, 
hokk the opinion that the briiutlinai extension of the entire 
cultivaled part of tlic earth is 77Vi®* * ’^flie tatitUiiinal exteiuion 
t, <fj of tiie ciiltivattd part lieyoiid the tt^uator to the sotjtii is 
II'*."* 'llios. the latitudinal extension of the zones in the 
north is Accordinp to liim» the first zone exteinis to 

Ifj*; **'' the sccond to iO**; the third to ^7^; tiic fourth to 
53°; the* fiftJi to 98®; the sixth to >V9®; llie seventh to 48°.** 

Ao-'Ei^fLjiifig to F. BoU^ StmIirJt Mier J'l^kmdsLi 

pjK 189 f-, rtolemy expressed diffeTcnt opiiiion^ «i |ii flit" exlEnl of ihc 
In the » arui j pjfjrEntly al^ in the linijgntt, he issiiiiird 

Yhit it r^lEnded lo thi- eqiiAlnr, viihen£u iji ttMf he determiriHl tt 

as extcndkig w l B. 

- i. the ki'tiLidinnI e^ciCTfsion of tfie fim xone h Hf/" 

*Thc are nut l^rnlitny's. Tln-y au^ht to be undertniKid aa mrSi- 

tutifig thtr limirt nf the jonei. fnr Sti^ntice, ihe åtconil fum- la 

tD extPiKl froin 16^ N lo 20° N* and ik^i cti. tiic #evrsitli ifoitn 

ihuuid, in ihiB exteiid lo Ohviouity, ihc stincjomu of tlie pre- 
ceding »nitencep ihw iJic liihrudinal cxtenMim of The northem i^oTies i» 
is wroug- That flgure is (wuniiary of lultiviteil \mi of the ciiiih. 
There \a cuUi%'ition bevotuj (lie tionhem bootuhiry fif thp levcniJt 
acctmiing to this pstssage^ t xtenfl» to 48* N. 

The foBowing coinpiitatinn of ihp exletiAian nf ihe lonr^ in miles as- 
åppLiretiily, that the figum here refer to the e;vietuioti of the joi>e 3 
in gcogruj^ical ilcpi'CéS. Stilh tlitf ^gtires arc i^uite ^rong, Tlu-y åh«nald her 
1,800; I.ija3.3: i.KfXi; lé.^oo; ipj^53.3; and 3.300. If bfw Cflrrecia 

the Jlgiire;^ ftn- the KcininJ AUf\ ihinJ umic* fritm ^,353 and m 1.333 

iehI t jTOO rtspctitively^ thev ijrr almost corroct fJawcvtr, a^ ihæ 
Ibn KitiilduTi ocjnainlj wrore h, 333 und 2^790, 

For thr klhtlilrs nf The z-ime^, 4 ee also aUliTunf* ed. 

anil tr. H. R. WrtgUl (Ltinilt^n, I 3 S+). p. isg. E. Honigniaitti'* iltKUMitin tjf 
the extenfsiun of the flcicordiiig to Aruhic geugrupherf' dues iwt liKlude 
late BMlhon soth aj Uui Khuldiin. Cf. jlotilgtnilliil, Dii itahcn Khmai^^ tip. 
1Q3^ l8c^ And 18iP. 
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iMtilttdinal Etiffithlt af tkf .Srprff Zona 

ile then detennined ihe degree on the firirinment as Iiaviiig 
a Jctigrh of milps, (were it to I«) measured on the 
surfuce of the earth.“ Tlius, the lirsi zone from south to 
north is I,f>R7 mileii (wide); the serond zone, 2,93d miles; 
the third zone. 2,7,W miles; tlie fourth zone, 5,1 S5 miles: 
the fifth zone, 5,550 miles; ihe si\th zone, 5,8-^0 miles, and 
the se\*enth zone, 5,150 miles. 

* Tlie lengtJi ofnight ami day difFers in the various zones 
hy rcasan af the declmation of tlie sun fmm ihc ct^uiiioctial 
l'iJie and the elevation of rhe nonh pole aljove the horizon. 
This causes a dililérence in the ares of day and night. 

At the boundary of the lirst zone, the longesi night— 
vi’hidi oceur« when die sun enters Caprieom—and tlie Umgest 
day —whk'h oceurs when the stm enters Cancer —readi, ae- 
L'ording to Piolcmy, a maximum of twelvc and one-half 
hnurs; at ihe boundary of the sceond zone, a raaximum of 
thirteen hours; at the boundaiy of llie third zone, a maximum 
of thirteen itnd one~hali iiours; at die boundary of the fourth 
zone, a maxinnim of founecti hours; at die boundary of the 
tifth zone, a maxlnium of one lialf-huur more; at the Imundary 
of the sixih zone, a maximtim of fiftcen hours; and at the 
Ixiundary of the scvenih zone, a maximum of ono iialf-hour 
more. Tor the »bortest day and nighl, there thus reniains the 
difFerence beitteen the la si tigure and twentv-lbor, u'tiidi is 

Thf IfTtgih of night und day dlfm in tht drferent portes In' 
roijraif tf ihe Aeclinatina tf the jua/rom tia e^mnoctial titte iind 
the fitiriithn tf the north pnU abotr the harhott. Tkh caases it 
differetice in tkr arts *^dirv and night. 

the boundary tf the Jirst xutte, the luagesi nlght — vthith 
acairs tt/irn the sun en ter s Capriatm—and the langes t day — 
U'kkh Qccurs 'ivbctt the sitn ruters Caneer—reaeh a tntta:iinttm if 
thirteen finurt. The rame is the éase at the boundary ifihe secoad 
xone in tlu narth. The length oj day tkere reaches its maximum nf 
thirteen and one^half hours xohen the snn eniers Cancer, the sum- 
tuer tropic. The longest night— wken ihe sua en ters Capricont, 

^ Sce [ip, 06 f-, above. 
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CiMptfr ): Sttofid rr^tsffy thicwittfm 

thc combinL^ nurntK^r of huLxrs of tLiy and tTig;ht, or ono com- 
ple(e i'oviikition tif thc firmanifnt. Tlie (iifForejirc iti the 
niaximutn tcngth of nighi and dav in dn? various Koncs, tonsc- 
qucnllVt is an evoiily clistrihuti'd. gmdual iiKrt'asc of lialf an 
hour in each. all the vvay from thc firsi zone in ihi* south to 
ihe last xone in thc norih.* 

Ishåq h. al-fjasan al-Khazim niaintains thar thc btiiu« 
clinal exteneion of dvili^ation hcyond the equutor (to the 
ittjutli) Ls I<5° -is', and the lonf^cst night and day there, thir- 
teen honrs» The latitudinal exteiisicn of lUe first zone and the 


tfie Tvinfer trftpie—u hj fong. For tkf xhort/st ti^y <iW nigAt, 
Mrrr thus rfmahis the differente between tfiirlnn und anf-/ia(f 
itnd tTL'euty^mr , tvhrch is the comhined niimber o/" hatirs of day 
md night^ f/rone campUte rei'att/tioit of theftrr/tament. Jhr stinu 
is tfut case afstt at tfie houRditsy of the third in the north, 
-u.'here jiight and day reach a tnaxmum kngth vffourti-en hoursi 
at (Ae boutidary of lAf fuurth xone. uéerr they reasA a muximum 
lettgtk nf Jourteen and onedialf Aonrs; at the boimdary af the 
ffth zone, ^vhere they rcacA j maximurn Ungth tf ffteen honrst 
at thc boumLiry tf ihe sixtA zmt, tefttre they reach a maximnm 
tength af fifUrn and one^kitlf konrsi and al the himndary tf ihe 
f y eeiii.A a niUÆtmum iength of sixtern 

hutirs. There, ends, The differtnet in the maximnnt 

length of aighi and day in the ntnous zones, conseijnentjy, is an 
eiwiiy distribiUed, gradual inrrease of hii!f an hour tn eaiJi. ail 
the way yrowi the fr.H zone iti the south lo the tast zone in the 
north. 

In Cfinnection -urth ihcse tones, ’^getigraphiral re¬ 

fers lo the distante iHiiieen the sua at tts zeniih in a ghen piaer 
and the etjitinoctiai line 'u/here it is at the seniifi on the etiuafor. 
It liieune ctirresponds to ihe depression of the south pote helotv 
the hor i soa in that piirtiadnr piaee, as sveU as to the eiei'atton of 
the north fole. As was meniioned heftref^ thae three dislanres are 
eijuat to eaeft other. They Jrr tailed *'geogmpkkal latitfider 


Si^ p. lOJp above. 







Liititadinai F^itvan af tfu Snfm Znnft 

icnjftb of day and night thertr are thc same as lH*yoiid tlie 
equatur (to (hti aouth), The second 2 une oxtends to 
and tin* It-ngth of ils (longest) day aml mgbi at ita farthest 
point is thitteen and onc-haif hoiirs. For the iliud zone« ihc 
figures are 30® and fomtt.'en hours. For the fourth zone, tliey 
are 36^ and fourteen and oiie-half hours. For tlie fifth zone, 
tliev are 4-1 ” aiul fifteen hours. For tlie sixth zone, they are 
45" and fifteen and onc^half hours. For the sevetith zone, ihey 
afo 48^® and sixtccn hours. The lutltudinai extension of 
i'ivilization beyotid the seventh zone (to the north) rcaches 
from the IxJundarj* of the sevcntli zone to (!a ti tude) 63®, and 
the lengtfi of the (longesi) day and night to twenty hours. 

Other Icading scholars in the disciptine, apart from Ishaq 
al-Khåzinl, maintam thai the btltudinal ex tension of tlie 
culiivatcd area beyond the equator (to the soutlt) is 16® 27^ 
The first zone cxtend.s to 20® I6', the seoond to 27" is'; the 
third to 33® 20'; the fourth to 3dV&®; “ the fifth (o 43®; the 
sixth to 47® 53'; or, aa'ording lo another optnioii, to 4€® St)'; 
and the se\emli lo 51® Ss'. Civili/.ation beyond the seventh 
zone esteiids to 77®. 

[n AtiLi Ja'far aFKhiizmi,** one of the leaditig scholar.t in 
the discipliite, one aJsu finds that tlie latitudinal extension of 
the first zone is from I® to 20® IS'; of the secotid, to 27" is'; 
of the third, to 33® 39'; of the fourth, to 38" 23'; of the (iftJi, 
to 42® 5s'; of tlie sixth, to 47“ 2 '; and of the seventh, to 
50" 45'.« 

This is as niuch as [ know ahout die difierent opinions 
coiicerning latitiKlhia) ex tension and length of day and night 
in the zones and conceroing iheir width ai> ijidicaied in miles. 

Ood "created evciythhig. Then, Me dcterniined it.‘* “ 

“• Lit., *'Tbc laHtiiilinal esienaiott tif tSc *«nod icrnt i* e+*. . . 

^ D aihi> (inri?ndcd la rii-ptaee 

= Ah\k Mubamin^Ll {not al-IThistlnf)* an aiimncjmCf nf 

itie renth ctnuiry, Cf. I* O. Vajdi tii Rmstd Jfgti ifud^ 

oriéfitiili, XXV(IJWH)). a- 

“ D Uai whiit in ajifjamitly én erruf: 

“ Qur^an Hit? word irni^laieit here hf ''clct<mnLni?d" ør "gave 

Il pnwtT" 1^ inJieri fjy Ihh KMldt'in here m inejyj **gflvc il \X$ meaiure^ 
rpieistfl.** 

Il* 






(jfcj/'/rr i: SfUd/id PfffafoTy fifÆdzi.vfjnn 

'rht* gtMigriiplKirs haVL‘ £uMividi*<i curh of ihc seveti zones 
t, 53 lengthwise from wcsi ra casi in ten e<|ujl sections. Thev 
mcntion tlie countrics, cities, mounuiiis. ami rivers of ead) 
scction, and the traveli/ig distances hctween ihem. 

We shall now briefly sunitnarize ihc best-known coun- 
tries, rivers, and seas of each sectioTi, Our model w ilj be ilie 
data set forth in the A'ws^Aei/ iii-~piiiyiiidq whidi al-’Abu'i al¬ 
tdrist al-llaminiidi ** cornpnsed for the Christian kin^ of 
Sicity, Roger, the son of Tiogcr, Al-ldrlsts family bad given 
up irs rille of \tiilaga, and lic had jieitled at {Roger's) tourl 
in Sicily, He composed the book in tlic miiidle of the sjxth 
[twelfthl century, llc iitilized many hooks by authors such as 
al-\Iai’udi, !bn Khurradddhbih, al-l^lawqali, al-'IJdiirt, 
Isliaq al-Munajjini,*^ Ploletny and others, 

\Ve shall begiii vvith lise first zone and go on from iliere to 

the bst One. 

7Åe_first xoné 

The Rtemal Islands (the Canaries) fmm whluh Ptoloniy 
licgan ibe determination of geographical longltude, are in the 
West. Tliey are not j>art of iho land mass of the first zone. 
'rhey lie in ilic Sumnmding Sea. nimibcr ofislands oonsti- 
tute them, t lie largest and l>est known are three in number. 
Tiiey are said to he cuIrivattKh 

“Scy TL 11 lo this ciiapler, ■bove. It U ubviou* ihaf iii tlie 
rieiicripTioit, Hn Khnlilun reticil upan ihit séciiDital ninps llui ui:i:t>Tnusi!Led 
■t-tdrlsJ'ji wfifk, They are rt:|iri}duiDei| in Vn]. VI uf K. MiUer. MjppM 

" llbe Works of atl ilvi-M author* arc pntMrrvcd. 

For 'ChuydalliUi ii. ‘AhduUih h. Khurradådhiiih. who livjjd tit ihe first 
balf uf rtw iiitith lentury, s« GAl,, I, ass f.; Swppl. I, «>♦. 

tor Afiij J’QlisijTi b. Hawrfal, of ihe trnth reitlurv, a« fi'.tff,, t, 
Siifft., 1,40«, A iH-w eititioit nf tlis wgrk waaniDdi: by II KranierifLeldeiT 

For Atjinad b. ‘Utnar al-’Udiiirt, 3|)n-»7e tleoa-inita], we E, Lf-vt- 
IVoven^al, PfHtnsHit /iifriVurf UiJrn, JUkal,i*. asjv (n. at; F. ftuaefithal, 
.-I Hft^ of .VfMjftm Hrttnringraphy. p. wifi {n. 4 ). { a lorlliMrniTti; tditlolt 
of aU'ildhri i wiirlt i« atuuiutin^ in ftmir dt t'huilHt ila Mimuuriti ^rahes, 
1 (ll^S), 343. It wsi fint kttuwit hervtolbinr thiit tluf woHt wa* prcaervcd.J 

For *t-MuiuijjiTii, wltnse rleventh «eimiry iktrs *rc nihrr iin- 

C h. frye in t/wrra.i/ ^ iMttn Simiiifi, 

Vlll (1045), SCHW7, 
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Tåf Fini JSeih# 


We haV5 heard ” that Eiira]>ean Christian skips reachcd 
tliem in thc of this fL-nrury, fouglii witii the (inhabir- 

ant-s), plundcrect them, captured some of th^, and sold 
somt of iJje captivcs along tht? Moroccan coast where iLey K !>* * 
ramff in to die a erviæ of ihe niler, After thej had Icamed 
Arabic, thi?y gave information about conditions on their 
jiiland. l'hey aaid ilmt tlicy rillt.-d tJie soil with hom$. Iron >vaii 
lacking in their coumty, lltelr bread ** was made of barley. 

Their animiiLf were Tiiey fought with atonesr wbkh 

they Imrled backwards. 'rheir worship consisted of prostni- 
tions iiefore the rising s un. They knew no (revealtd) religion 
and had not lieen rearhed by a ny miss io na ry actlvity* 

These is) ands can he rcaehed otily by diancc, and not in- 
teiiTicnaliy hy navigation, Navigation on liie sea depends on 
the witiils, It depciids on knottledge of die directions the 
wlnds hlow from antl where they lead, and on fohuwmg a 
strarghi course from ihe places thit Ile along the paih of a 
Tuirtkidar wind. Wheii the wind dianges ajui it is bnown 
where a straight poiirse along it w'ill lead, the sails are set for 
itf and the ship thus sails aiatrording to luiutirul norms evolved 
hy the mariners and sailors '*'* who arc in charge of sea voy- 
ages, Tiie countries siitmted on the tvvg shores of thc Mcdi- 
lerraneun are iioiod on a chart (tnhifiih) wltidi indicates the 
true facts reganling dicni aiitl gives their positions along the 
coaM in the pro|k;r oider. The various winds and their paths 
are hkewise put dowm on the chart. This chart is called the 
"compass.” Jt is on this (compass) tliat (saitor.s) rdy on 
their voyages. Nolhing of tlie sort exists for the Sunnomiing 
Sci, Therefore, ships do not entcr il, because, were they to 
lo$e sight of sintre, they would hardly l>e ahJc lo hnd dieir >1 ^ 
w ay back ro it. Moreover, the air of the Surrounding Sea and 

* Ttu» iuftnnti9[i<4ii ts iwi from iMdrfd. (?dnse«|iieiitl)r, the omlitry in 

ivLeii'Ii thjf event iiicntimietJ ikctwrtNLl would seetn tu I« tlsit in wliidi I lin 
KhiilduTi wroTe* Cr R. Hfinmjji Tfrrat {Leiden^ ism—Æffi], Ul^ 

flf 

* V^v^, utLg^huilty ''lift-'' 

* fltsRT^tii>n'tH]twefn terns* i? ttpfiro-ximjiicly thnt bct^øen 

sailors of ihe hsgls seai 2iv\ tiujse uf CQ^itai wciftT*^ 

^ Arabk 

Jl^ 




Ckiipter i : Sreoitjl Pftjjlnty Diiaaiion 

Us siirface harbors vapttrs timt hamper Jiliijw oii lliirir vourses- 
liecaui^c <>f tlie remottiiess oF these (vapjjrs^, tlie ravs of the 
sun vk'hirli the surface of tlie carth dtflecta, ratitiol readi and 
dLssnlve tlicm. Il is, theri*ibre,diHicult lo find ihc way to (tfte 
Eiemal idands) and to have infonnation about tbL-ni, 

Ttic first seciion of tbe tirst zone contains ihc mouth of tlie 
Nile wliich has its oii^in in thc MoimtaLn of tlie Qimir, a<» we 
Il ave mcntioned.*® (This Nlle) is called the Sudanc?>c Ni le. It 
Hows toward the Surrounding Sea and into il at tbe islaiid uf 
Avi'lii.** The dty of Sila,** Takriir,'* and Ghånah are dtu- 
ated along this Nile. At this time, all of thcm bolong to tlie 
Mali ^leople,*’' a Negro nation. Murotxmi merchanis travel to 
their country. 

Close to il in the north is tlie conntry uf tlie Latiiiunah 
and of tlie other groups of ihe Veiled Berbers (^inhåjah), as 
well as the deserts in whivh tliey roam. To the South uf this 
Nile, there is a Negro pcoplc called l4amlain. Thvy are un- 
tielievers. They brand ibemselves oa the faeé and temples. 
'rUe iMfople of Ghanah and Tahriir invade their roiintrv, 
caplure ilicm. and seli theni to merchaitts who transport them 
ti> the Maglirib. 'lliere, they constitiite tiic oixlinary muss uf 

** Sfitr p. i n i^ialKivc. 

ielari4 oi Arguin, iwurliri^i ofi.'ape btarsco. Cf. H, llt;<nfi[g:, 

'StikuiHfr ilfr amliis^fien irnttfekiterfiduMi 
hkm, XXVI 

w SlaniL\ Lt «cettis, fhouji^lic cifSill Oii thc ULick VliIo. Nt (he 

abs^mfe of funher irMliaLtifins lo Eitunticm of thediy* ihit idciuiftrATiopi 
is ss oin^criitiM å% M\y oiher tiut inigtil bt 

“ Negfoe«, knuwn iotluy 4 * 1‘iikulur, Cf. M. Ddafosss ic) £/. i.p, 

•n’dknir."' 

« Yw thia oncø unpomTii dty in the ^'^.^stern Budni]^ d G. Vver in £7, 
f.r. 

peijplr of die Mandiii^o (Maiiiike] empitr, Cf. H, Labouret iei 
"Mali/' sntJ J.&. 

Fcft infofmilinn »abi^ut GhArah and thic MiJii aud cf. 

<T. Kemittl, ‘'U TiJkfat dif Abil »K-Aiiikhud d-rtiirnBit/*' 

Jaiit-niii dtiaii^iÅi^ CCVll (ifjai), 41 f., sfi4S tf Cf. aUo 'ibtir^ If; 

dc Siane (IT.I I, lOP C Ihn KhaldEliVt sinurct Iietc is Ibii Sa^id, Cf.^ fui thcr_, 
^r. Meyerllnf lij FnatfJitt^s u/ fAf ;rrnu; Aftrrrf v n/ Medtartf, XXX [ 

6 TO 1* and id^m in^ Jountai aj tl» ytnyal XXIV 
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Heyriiiii ihc.‘m to tlie f>oiith, there b mi dvUiicHtEan in 
thf proper sense. Thcre ai-c only humans tvho are rloscr to 
dumi) jnimaU than tn mtiuital beings. TJiev live in thiekets 
and caves and cat herbs and unprcpared grain. Thcy fre- 
cjiiciuly eat eadi othcr/* Ttiey caiinot: he eonsidered hutnaji 
tHiiiigi. AU the fruits of the Negro (erritory come from 
foTtititHi villagcs in ihc desert of tlie Maghrib, such as 'l'ouat i, m 
(Taw:k, Tuwat), Tigurarm,” and Ouargla (Wargalan).^“ In 
Ghunah, ati ’Alid king and dvnasty are said to have existed. 
(These * Al ids) uere kiiown a.s the Banu S^lih. Arxiardiiig to 
the ituthor of the Htxé of Winger, was $åUh b. 'Alidalbh 

ti. hhiaan h. ahliasait, but no sucli Sallh is linowo amoitg the 
scuis of' Abdallåh b. flasan,^ .\t this time the dynsurty' has tlis- 
appeared, aod Gitaiiah liclongs to the MålT ruler. 

l o the east of this torritOTy, in the third seetton of the 
first zone, is the ten i ion’ of Gawgaw.^ Ir lies altmg 2 river 
that has its origin in certaiti mountalna tltere, flovvs westward, 
and disappears iti the sand in tlie seeond seetion. Tlie realm of 
Oawgavv was indcpemlent. The Mdll niler ihen gained power 
over the tciritory, and tt came into his iwssession. At this 
Eline it is devastated as die result of a disturbance that luip- 
pened ihere aiwl tliat we sball niendou whtm we disruss the 
M all Liynasty in its proper plaec in llie history of the Ber¬ 
bers.” 

To the »outh of the country of Gawgaw lies the terriiory 
of Kauim, a Negro nation ” Ueyond diem are the Wangarah ^ 
on the IxmitT of the (Siidatiese Kile) tn the north. l o the eaat 


" Cf. p ifltt, 

" jVm>nllnj: to IL Uoust m Itfs^ris, XVIII ( 1 y<w), 117 . ihi» piaee miue 
is to be coTtiuNTtcil wirh Bcriitr affruf. oitaning "iiejip of stoiifs,'* unong 
othrr ihings. 

w Ct. #l(so ’/fcjr, VI, 50 . 109: Je Sbrn! ttr ), I. UB. 198. 

" I tin KhitUIuii rcpeal» lins iiirorto^umn jo '/hir, IV, (tj», ^ivl MS. 

" 'niis b ihr tiav the name of tlii» NejErm \» votalmrU Ui B antl C. 

" Cf 'Ihar, VI, siUO; Slsw ttr.V, II, I m. 

” Cf. O, Y-do- In El. J.o. "Kåiieni/’ 

« Tlics|H:nmp is indicatcd in C. Seuii. 18fl to IbnKhaldfiHb Ititnidutti™, 
atiove, 

tl9 
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of ihc couinries of the Wun^irah antl the Kånim. tbere h tlie 
roimtry of the Zag;hii^' and the 1 adjoiiiing: iht; bnd 

of the Nuhah in the tbunh secrioTi of the firsi zone. The laiiU 
of tlie NQbah is traversed by the Effyptian NUe throughout 
tts course from its beginning al the equator to the Mediter- 
raneon in the nortli. 

Hits N'ile originates at the Mountain of the gmr, 
sisiccn degrees above liie equator. TtjeJ'e are dilTercnt 
I, opinions as to the correct form uf ilie name of this moutiiain, 
Some scholars read the namc as qamar “moon," beciLuse the 
tnountain is very wbtte aiul lumhious. Y^Cit, in the Muih^ 
tarik^ as well as Ibn SaTd,** reads qumr, %S'i|h reference to an 
Indian people,** 

Ten springs issue frotiii this moumaln. Five of tliein How 
into onc lake and hve inio an ot her lake, Tliere is s distance of 
six miks bcisveen the two hikes. From eadi «f the two lakes, 

^ Zaftiåwali. A seeuia Eo luve here ilit wrtuig ftirm, Zaitltinstt 

P), bat latcr Oti has Zaidiiwali. H tiaa tllé uaual forni Zsghåwah, but liuHciitcj 
that thp woni tbiiukt be corr^cted to ai we rtotl ic in C siiij D nul ao 

tltif map. Ser alag p. Ht5, hdow. Soine lilhlir]^rraphit=ij itifarmaiKm iwi tfie 
prPW)ttH:l:iji pf rbe Sudim may bc fouiul io H, k. VS'IrKbUtiff, 

tSihUt)fj;nfphy vf J^fgro ^frka {Ainprii-an OrJenui Sprj«s. 

No. es) (Nc«' Haveit, ijm«), p, 

" The r in the namc is nttcsied lltit Khtilrlun'^ rrjiHtnir in all tcxts. 
The mapa of al-lclrtsl have td (Tadjuua ^ t)a|rir(iii.»); cf, M. Reiitaitd, 
Cfograf>/rif [Paru, IS4S'^S), II I, SS+, 

’■ "Aliove'' atul ^'ln-Jtiw'' on AraHc maps coirvspond m» aotiih ftml oorth. 
For llie aourheni *'iirietiuiritin" uf Arabie map*, we ihe fentark* h> G, fer. 
rand, JourHjl M/at/j/«:, CCVl! (IMS). SS f, wlio mtea that il iho ocitii, in 
C'lnnese und some medieval Weaicm »upi. Ita oriRiii seems to bt: a* nbscuri' 
n thai of luir lutriheni orientation. .\ri«TPtle iJe rwio "e.'tft may Ilave 

served »8 an impirj^un for attil justifiralioii of iKirh. lii the foHowinjf pnf^s, 
ttrt: tvoftli ahove and ' helotv" have as a rule l’ctii traiialati'd "aoiitli** 
and '‘tiortli,'* ine*pccti«ly. 

»Tlie etlition of iliift n.orh hy 7. Whiienfeld (Gihhngen, iBW}. tus an 
entry ai-quinr, whieli, Uoivevei, does mn nmtain ihir hdormaTinii Ihn KKaUluii 
ment ions liere. Cf. also Yinii'il, .tfa'yam al-huhiJa, ed. WiljitcnfvIdjGdniiigeit, 
1ftftfi-73). IV, siia. I, atjj where tbe source cl Itie Nde i* said to be in tlie 
*'U«d of tiie iinu-.'* 

*On thia thirtccnlh-cmdiry Mater]«!, sii impfimiit miuiw firr Ihit 
KhaUun inmany rtspc.'as, seen. fls to lim Khaldhn'aintrcdueUmi above and 
S:'t4S(n. I Hl«), IH.-I 0 W, 

“ Cr \i, W\ , abtivc, 

l^p 
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three rivers eome forth. l'hey coine togctluir in a swampy [fj 
lahc at tlie foot of whidi d moutitain emerges. 

Ttiis inoutiiain ems aoro.s$ the lake at the tiorthem end and 
di vides its iv aters itifo two branches. The western branch 
fiows westward through the Negro territory, and finally 
Hows into the Surrounding Sea, The eastem branch fiows 
iiLtnljward ttirough the roimtries of the byssinians and the 
Kubah and the region in betwcÆn. At the houndary of Egy^jt, 
tt di vides. Hirce of its branches flow into the ^lediterranean 
al Alcxandria, at Rosettn “ utid at Damictta. One fiows into 
a salt take liefore reaehing tlie sea. 

tn the tniddle of the first zone ahrag tlie Nfile, lic the 
countries of the Nfiboih and the Abyssinians and some of ihe 
oases dowji to Assuan. A settled part of the Nåbali country is 
the city of Dongola, west of the N ile, Beyond h ane 'Alwah “ 
and Yulsiq.” Beyond thentr a sis days' joumey north of 
Ynlåq, is ihe moimtain of the raiaracts. This is a tnountain 
whidt rises to a great heiglit on the Egyptian side but is mudi 
less clevated on the side of tlie countrj' of the Nubah. Tlie 
Nilf ems through k and flows down preripkatcly in tremen- 
dous ca.^cade 5 for a loiig distance. Boats eannot get through, 
Cargoes from ihe Sudanese boats are taken otf and cairicd on 
pack animals to Assiun at the cntraiice to Up|>er Egypt. In 
the same way, the cargoes of the bt>iits from Upper Eg\‘pi are 
carried over tlie cataracts. The distance from the cataracts to 
AssLian is a twelve day's joumey. The oases on the west 
lyank «f the Nile tlicre are now in ruins. Hiey show traces oF 
andent settlement. 

In the tiuddle of the first zone. in its lifth scciion, is the 


* The nrcrebCC ta Rtisetn is a Ister in ft afiti C, bul is found 

flIrKEidy m And 

" A mi7diEvat country Li fhi? flrei orniodem Klurtum, Cf. J. S. Trirnini;- 
tmin. tiLtm in thr Sminji (Osford UniviLTsity Tress, 104,9}, pp. Te ø: D (iae 
IB ime ftnds sk^nrictiiEfii 

l'his iff the fonn i« which Éh# naniif apfifiiT* in the MSS, U Laa bwi 
nmd BWhi the isUruJ af PItibe nirar AiBUHii, but thu India nona glvm here 
Atid lio iiDt fit dsat reitdiiij^. 
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coantrv of the Abyssini^jis, through which <1 river fltms, 
wjiich cotnes from beyoiid the equator and *■ tiows touard tlie 
land of the N'fibah* wIiltl it flows imo tlie Nik- and st* on 
down into Egypt. Many people have held fan la s tic opinion;« 
about it and ihought tliat it wa* part of The Nile of ihe Qurnr 
(Mountain of tlie Nloon). I'tolerny mcTitioned it in the Gr- 
ography. He mentioned ihat it did not belotig to the Xile. 

In the mtddlc of the hrst zone, in the fifth secrion* the 
Indlån Ocean terminates, It eomeii down from the region tif 
China and covers most of the first zone to the hfth section. 
Ooti-sequently, there is not mitch dvilization there, Ciriliza- 
tioin exists only on the Islands in (the ludian Ocean) whidt 
are numerous and said to niimber up to ont thousaud^ (Civili¬ 
sation ulso exisis) Ofi rite Southern cnasl of the fndian Ocean, 
the sotithcmmost limit of the cul ti vated y>arT of the earth, as 
aLso an its riorthent coast. Of rhese coasts, the hrst zone 
eontains only a part of Cliina to the east ami the wliole of the 
Vemen in the sixth soction of dus zone, svherc two sca* 
brunch off northwards from the Lidiar Ot eah. namcly, 
the Red Sca (Sca of akQuizimi) and the Persiau Gulf. He- 
i, 89 tween them lies tlie Arabian Heiiinsub, comprising ihe 
Yernen, ash-Shihr to the east 011 ihe shore of ihe ttulian 
Ocean, the yijaz. the Yamåmah, and adjacent regions %vhiLh 
we shall ment ion in con 1 teet ion with the second zone and ihe 
regions farther nnrth. 

On the western shore of tlu* Indian (k;can is Zavla* 
(Zala*), wliicli is on ilte boundary of Abyxsiiua, aml the 
desert plains of the Heja noriii of Abyssinia, whidi Ue heiwccji 
the nioiiniain of al-WlIårjii ^ in ihe souihcmniost part of 
Upper Egypt and ihe Red Rea wUich hrandies off from the 
[ndtan Ocean. North ofZayla" (Zåla*) tn the northem pari of 
this section is the straks of [lab al^M andel), wherc the sea 
lliat hraiK'hes oli there is nairowed hy tlic promontorv of al- 
Mandeb vvhichjiits into the Indlån Ocea/i from south to north 

* qiid C add here fin rtie margin): "aflur uppotiite Mogaitkliu 

c»n llw tchttbftn eoast of the Irulian Ocran." Tliit i« nniiseiuicv}, 

“ Cr. for jnstiuwr, J. S, Trimingham, o/, til, indci, i.p. 
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alting the wesi coast of thc ^'emen for twelvt niile,s- As a 
result, tlie sea lieoomes so tiiirrow ihat its witith shrinks to 
approximatek three uiilos. This is oalled Båh al-Mundeb. 
Vemenstc ships pass it on iheir w'ay to tbe roast of Suei near 
(Cairo), North of Bah al-Mandeb are the istands of 
Suakiii and Dahlak. Oppostte it to tJie wcst ar<? the desert 
plaiiiH of the Beja, a Negro nation, as we have just nieniioiied. 
To the east, on the ooust tjf‘( the straits of Håb al-Mandeb) is 
the Tihainah of the Yemetv. It mehtcles ihe plaL-e of tijalj b. 
Ya'qitb," 

To tiie souih of Zayla' ( Zila') on the western coast of the 
Ihdian ( 5 cean are the villages of iJerbera wliicit extend one 
after thc otlier all alnng the souihcm coast of the (iniiiuit 
Ocean) to the end of the sixth section. There, to the cast, the 
coujitry of the Zanj atljoinsr tiienu Then ^ comes the city uf 
Mogadisliit, a very frøpuloKS city witJi maity merchaniif, yet 
noraad in character, on the Southern coast of the huJtan 
Ocean. Atljoinitig it to tlte east is the country of the Sufabh 
on the Southern coast in tlie seventil sectiun nf tlie hrst zone. 

Eflst of tl«e country of the Sufålah orj ihe sinithem siiore, 
lies the cotmiry of ak\Vit(]w.hj “ wbich stretches to the end 
of the tenlh section of the first zone, where the Iruiian Ocean 
comeii out uf tlie St irro und i ti g Sea- 

Thore aro maiiy Islands in the Indian Ocean, One of the 
largest tslands is tlie Island of Ceylon (Sarandih) wluch is 
renmd in sha}K' and has a fajnous mnuntaia said to he the 
higheiit mountain iin earth. It lies oppositc Sufdlali, Tlien, 
there is thc Island ofjava ( Malay Archipelago),** an ohlong 
Island that begins opposite titc land of Stiftllah and es rend s 
noi tlicastwQjnd utitil it upfiroaches thc coasts thal etmstitute 
China's Southern boundary. tn (he ItHlian Ocean, to thc South 
China ht surruundcil hv tlie islniiiis of ukVV'åqw and to ihr 

for Billy , (J. H. C. Kay, r^nnffl (Londcni. i S&S), p, 16<J; Y åctflt, Mk'jam 

[tp Stf27. 

* TTu* * wilirtice mtl ihe Ifret sis uorj* <sf thi* oppenr in thc niargin of 

B [iiJii C and in the tejlt af D. 

Sfr p. Abox'v.. 

^ Oo n- to ihi^s chjiptt^ri ibove. 
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east by the i-slaitdi^ of Korea.*' Tlicre art* nunieroiiA oiher is- 
Ijinfs in ilie Indbti Ocean. These islandii prtiduce HtIFcrcnt 
kinds of perftime^ and inccame. 'lliey also are to coiiiuin 
gold and eincrald mifies. Most of iheir in habi tants are 
Magiaiis.** 'Fhey haVT numcrous miers. Tltese tillands ]>rt’sent 
retnarkahle culturaL features that have been memimied by 
gfographers. 

The nonliem ooast of the Itidiitn Ocean^ in the sixtli 
sectioti of the first zone* is orcupicd by the whole of the 
I, toj Yemen. On tlie Retl Sea side lie Zaind, al-Muhjam,** and 
the TihSmah of the Y’einen, Nesi beyond that is ^*dah, the 
Seat of die Zaydi imams, lying far iroiii the ([ndliiti) Ocean to 
die South, and from the Persiaii Gulf to the east, !n the region 
lieyand that are die city of Aden and, north of U, ^trå*. Be¬ 
yond these two cities, to the east, is the bud of al-Ahqaf and 
^afar. Next comes the Lind of liai^ina^vt, foUow«! by ihc 
coimtry of ash-Sbil;r hetween the ([iidian) tkean in the south 
and the Persian Gulf. This part of the siitt h .section is the oiily 
part ih at Ls not covered by water i« die miildle region of die 
hrst zone. Apsrt from It, a small portion of the ninth sectkni 
is not eovered by water, as well ns a larger area in ilte tenth 
section that includes ihe souihernmost limit of China. One of 
China's famous dties is tlie city of Canlon.** Ppposite it lo the 
eaat are the islands of Korea wltich have just bccii tneniitmed. 

This concludes ihc dlscussion of die hrst zone. 

Thf ttannP sont 

Tiie sLt'ond zone is contiguou.s widi the northem Imumb 
ary of the iirsi zone. Opposite tts west(eni limit) in the Sur- 
Cf, Xrjnortiky-MirvnzJ, p. flfk (St-Æ ii. tQ ihÉ* 

Qhai r.) 

■ Sk-t II, 9 td Tlitfi rliapttr* ailxive. 

« Kear ZjbTél. c:r Mit'Jum lV% iV'* im. 

♦^The MSS have Khli^ku. AT-liirJsii to have Kliariqii. Thertfore* 

I tnaf repireient an atlcrfipf sit inlerprctiTi^ q nfg, under jJie infliiifTiCie 

uf niwlkaiun of usmc of tlie uthtr dty wiiidi rhe ohltr 

geograpto* mciitjun witb this onc^ nam^iy, Kliitija. Ct, for iiiiiJinre, al- 
nlråril, KVfili iif-Tir/'Aiw, p \ -3:3, iii Kiionqu ii nuw gGitimufilv coit^iUeml to 
Ik a mmeadini; of Khinfii, CmMm, Cf. W. B^rrhotil in "Khanfu/* 

and MiiiDfsky-MarL jwI^ pp, 
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toundtng Sca arc two of ihe Etem^il Irlands, xvlitch have 
been mcntioTieel. 

At ihe scmthcrnmost part of tho first arul seoond sertions 
of tlic iecond zont, tiiore \s the land of Qaimiiirivah.®* * Thun, 
to the east, diere 4re the southenimost parts of rhe land of 
Gliånah. nte«, (hcre are the desen plauis of the Zaghay 
Mcgroes. [n die nonliemmost part, thcre is the desat of 
Nisar.** li eKieiids unintemiptetily from wesi to east, It has 
aireiches of desert whEch ore crossed by mcrehimts oii their 
way (roin the Maghrlb (o tlic SÅ Jan ciouiitiy. It tncludes the 
desert plaitis of the Veiled i^inbåjah Berbers. There are manj 
subgroups, fomprising the Gudålali,'*’ the Lamtfinali, the 
Massufah/® tbc Luiniab, and the Watrigah. Directly to the 
tast of the Waste regions is the laud ot Fezzan. IThea, there 
are the desert pbins of the Az,går, a Berber tribe, whioh cx- 
tend duc easi in the soiithemmost pari of the thirti section. 
This is followed, still in the third section, by part of die coun¬ 
try of Ka wår, a Negro Ttntipn. Then, there is a portion of the 
laild of at-Tajuwin." Tlic iiorthemiiiost part of tiie third sec- 
tioti is occupieJ ly the remainder of tlie Tand of \V addan, 
followed dirocllv to thf east by the luriit of Sanlitriyah whidi 
is talled the Iriner Oases.'* 

The southernitjost limit of the fourth section is oceupied 
by the remainder of tlic land of at-TajuwIn^ 

The middle of ihe fourth seedon, lhen» is intersccted by 
Upper EgVpt aloug the lianks ol ihc NJe^ which flows trom 
its source in the first zone to tts ntoiiih at tlic sea* In this 
section it passes through two raoiintain barriers, the Moun- 
tain of the Oasea in die vveat, and the Muqatiani in the cast. 
At the sourhem part of the section lie ILina and Armant. 
There is a contimious rtvcrbaiik region up to Assyut and 


* AppiffraTitlj* of Jkimix 

TULh U i1»i: vciciliuiilun of tlw 

^ Buliq a^rnuiis tu xhv wel^ktiown Cf. - 

* coiToccs to ihe wU-ktiown ZitiliAii of 

■ Se« n, mo ihiii cåiapÉefp ihove. 

For S[wA aoii iu oMsSievitl Armide name cL E. m 

EU t-v- 
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Qiis, 3nil then ro !?awl. Tliert*, ili« Nilt (jivtdts into iwo 
liriiiiflitj?, nic' right bnnth tuds uj> at al-J.åhuti, still itt ihe 
fourth scrtion. 'Hit Itft hriuidi cnds up at Du I as, Tlic rtgiott 
Letueeti thtm is tlit: souElicnitnost part or(Lo’iver) Egj'pt. 
tlasi Cif McidJii Muqa^tam are tlif dc.'scrts of ’AvfUiiib, cx- 
t, ita ttndjog from the Hfth sectitm to the Stii of Siicz, that is, the 
Ked Sca (Sc’H of Ml-yul/um} whkrh iiranehes ofT nonhwards 
from the Indlån Ocean to the south. On the eastera shore of 
the Red Sea, In die same section, is the E.lijiz, eKtendtng from 
the ^lountain of Yalamtain to Yathrib (Medina). In the 
middle of the H ijåz is Meoca—God honor itj — and on its sca* 
sbore therc is ihe eity of Jiddah, wlurfi is opposite ‘Aydhab 
on the western shore of the iled Sea. 

In the sixth set'tiøn to the w'est is the Najd, having as tt.s 
southemmost litiilt Jnrash atid Tabnlah.'^' (and extending) 
up to ’Ukaz in the tiorth. North of the Najd, in the sixth 
section, is the remainder of the Hijåz. DIreetly to the east of 
(the Najd) Ues the country of Najrån and Janod. North of 
d>al is the YamåmaJi. Dtrectly to the east of Najran, there 
is tlie land of Saba' and Ma*rih, follo^ved bv the land of 
ash-Shihr, whieh etids ai thé Pci^ian Gull'. Tliis is the other 
sea that branches nfl northward from the Indiaii Oceun, as 
has been menlioned, und tiinis u'estward on its course in 
the sisth stÆtion. Tlie northeaaiem area of (tlie sixth section) 
constit Iltes a trianglc. At its southernmo.si part is the city of 
Qalhål, the coast (seapori) of ash-^hihr, Monh of it, on the 
coast, ts the country of Oniaii, fcllowed hy tiie country ofa!- 
Bahrayn wiih Ilajur, ut the end of the (sixth) seetion. 

Yhe soutim'esiem part of the seventh soctlon coiitains a 
portion of the Persian Gulf cimnectitigwith tlie other portion 
of it in the sixth section. The Indian Ocean covers all the 
Southernmosi arca of the sevciuh section, Tliere, Western 
India lics along it, up to the country rjf Mukran whieh be- 
loiigii TO \Vc.sUTn India, Opposite il, b die country uf at- 

JutnAih anil 1 uLoluk] xre Kir^oriigjiig tu tlit Tlliiinih 

aivJ ihe Vtmen. 
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’J'awbsrån wUit’b aljfo lu.‘luiigs to Wést€J*ii India. All of 
Westfim India lies in ihe western r^rt of tlie -■ievcnili seilioii. 
Western India is snparateti from Eastem India bv stretches ot 
desen, and is iraverseil by river (the IikIus) ^shidi eanies 
fruiii Eastem India atid fiovvs into the Indian Ocean in the 
South. Eastem India hegins on the sbnre of ihe Indian Ocean. 
Direcdy to die east there lies the country of Ballahra.*" 
North of it is Multån, the home of the grcat idoh’®* Tlie 
northemmost part of Easteni India is the southemmost part 
of tlic country of Sijistån. 

The western part of tlie eightli swtion tontams the ré- 
ma linier of the country of BaJlalirå tliat bclongs to Eastem 
India. Directly to the east of it lies the ttjuntry of Gan- 
dhara,™ Tlien, at the soulhernmost part (of the section), 
on the shore af the Indian Ocean, therc is the country of 
Malabar ( Muuiliir). North of it. in the nortlienuiiosl part 
(of the sectinn), there is the country of Kabul. Beyond 
(Kabul) to the east is the tcrritoiy of theKatiaiij, bctweeti 
inner and outer Ka-shmir ul the end ol ihe zone. 

Tlie ninth section, in ils western part, contains fa rihest 
Eastem India, which extends to the eastem part (af ibe 
section) and stretches idong its Houthermnost part up to the 
lenth secticjti. in the nonhemmost pait here, there is a por¬ 
tion of China. li include^ the city of liliaygliun.*'^ China then 
Gxtends over the whole tenth .section up to the Surrounding 
Sea. 

™ cuICpd aj-yåtiafåji. Cf. Um Kbijrnid5.dlibili, ffiiJii 

jrti Qjiiiihrå snpeiTi io bea roviii ihc rusfne w a 

cwimtry. h to refer to thé Domn. Cf. Minorsky, IfudM, p- saft; 

NfinOritliV'Miir^ajii, p, 1-k?. 

ur’ MmOTishy-Min«!* PP- f - 

•« AÉ-Qarwialiir. Cf. Mtnorjiky, fjudél; p. Nluionsky-MstrvazJ, p. 
taa (n. A), litfttcad om ^scnilil md "north." 

Tlw oftvjousJv iTWrtuTwT addition ofj ^'cxicndiiig lo tkp Suirwsn 
Sea/' is climrøifiil Ln D. In C it appeår^ as ^ marginal ttiidiEioii, At ihe end 
of itii» imngrnpli, ''/yne'' is n iiiistflk<f fcr s&cticn, 

^ li liecti suggestKl ihni flos is ideiilical wlih^the Above-jjipniiøt™ 
Canioii ( KMvgh^ <KhAjlun <KMufiin <Khnnlu (Kliifif uj)- 
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third Mna 


Tlu’ third zone is contiguous with the northem Imimdary 
nf the secnnd zone. The tir.M scction, ahout orte-tliLrti of 
the way from the -loitthernniost fiart of the zone, comamii the 
Atlas Moumain whkh rujis from ihe western part of the 
first section at the Surrounding Sea to the eiutcrn end of 
the section, 'rhis mountain is iriliabitcJ hy liuiumcrabtc lier- 
ber nations, as wiU be tatintimietl.’®® In rlie region Ijelween 
this mountain and the sccoiid zone» at ilie Surrounding Sea, 
there Is thu HMl (Monastery) Massah,™ East uf liere are 
ihe adjniTiiiig cuuntrius of (as-).Sus‘“ and Noun (NiilJ* Di- 
rectly to the cast of {thesc couijitrius) is tLe country of Oiir'ah, 
follow«! by du* country of SijilmSsah and thun by a portion of 
the dusurt ofNisar, ihe stretdi ofdcsert that we'mentionud in 
dcseribiiig the second jtoiie. 

'llie Atlas Mountain towers over all these coimtries of 
the hrsi section, llie western regum of the Atlas has few 
passes and roads hut near the Mouloiiya (Malw iyiihJ River, 
atid from there on to where it emis, the Atba has a greai 
jiuinl^er of passes and roads. This region euntams the Mas- 
mudah nationa: at the Surrouiiding Si!a the Saksiwah, then 
the Hintatah, tlie Tinmallal, the Cidinisvah,^” and tben 
ihu Hashurah who are the løst MasmCidali in this area. Tiieji 
there are the ?a»agah tlm is. the SiiilnSjEth -tribes. At 


Aratae DynK, .iJiiifia in dftiiiie^l gieoi!rriin|gica1 litemun:: 

St^bo xvM. B«: ngny v. is. CT. t,r. 

Djrm, Daiyi is lo bc connwiicd witli tht pL fV/urrs «f fli’rbi-r 
muHniatn. Cf., for iniitiiVF, G, Mcrncr, Joamjt aa^tique, CCV 
(niøsj. SS 4 . Motimt BerLcrt um ihe form Jrn (jrfrar ^ Cf. L 

Tu«« rtIfLt, dc J'oug-d Nfla/' in H. lU.sit fP;,ria. 

ThciuviVjot, "Ijt Mona^ M^rdCabc ehiM 
l'iinc t'jVactun, JiXVJ (tFWii) nu 

»*lii Vol. VI '' 


^****^^ “'s** P- 3«r mid eri.*irt f, below. 

K, Uvi.Pr(Mn?m;ii| b Et. i.v. “id-S&s d-Aljfl." 

„n ,Ji 7 l'-V'f rf. Abmad Htbå. AAtW 

pp 1 to f.: t f. ultQ Hie sp^lting in ‘itw, V(, egs. if the 

léxt U rciTTfJCi. 


"•SpeUed wjtli tviili 4 - wrinen mulemeuth. Cf, n. 6T, abiivc, Btid 
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the boundury of thc 6rst sLciion of the [hird zone, rhero are 
sonie Zanåuh trilies. To the nortii, Mount x^wråi (L'xAurJs). 
the mountain of ihe Kiicåniah, adjoinii (the Atlas)* Afterthat, 
therc are otlier Berber natiotLS wlitch we sliall meittion in their 
proper places. 

The Atias Mountain in the western part of tlie seetton 
towers over Morocco to the north of It, In the southem part 
of (Morocco) lie MarralEeth, /Vghmåt, and Tådll On the 
Surrounding Sea there, are the Ribét Asft and the cit^' td 
Saié (Sala). Easl nf the country of Marraltcch lie Fe^, 
Mekné^s, 'L'izå, and Qasr Kutanmii.™ Tins is the area that is 
customarily called the Farthest Ma^hrlh (Morooeo) by its 
inhabltants. Oti the ahore of the Surroimduag Se^ in that 
region lie Arcihi (Az?Jå) and T..iirache (al-‘Ara^isli). Di- 
rcctly to the east of tJiis area, there is the countiy of the 
M iddie Maghrib whtise center is Tletncen (Tilimaåii). On 
the shnres of the Mediterrane an there, lie Hunayn.^ Oran, 
and Algjcrs, The Mediterranean leavea the Surrouiuling Sea 
at tlie Straits of Tangier in the western part uf the fnurth 
zone,^“ and then extends eastward lo Syria* Shortly after ii 
leaves the narrow straiis, it wideiis to the soutli aiiil lo ihe 
north and enters the third and fifth zones* This Is 'ivhy many 
places within the third ztme are on the Mediterranean coast, 
from Taiigter up to al-Qasr a^-saghlr, then Ceuta, the coun¬ 
try of Bådis, and Ghassåsah, Algicrs, whieh eomes iiext, is 
near Bougie (Bajåyah) oii the east* Then, east of Rrntgie at 
ihe boundary of the ftrst seetion is Constamine, a day'*s 
joumev freun the Meditprraneafu South of these places, to- 
ward tlie South uf tlie M iddie Maghrib, is the territory of 
Ashj'r, wlth Moum Titter!, fullowed by Msila (at-Masilah) 


«■* Bulmi hw# "north," inii C l»H "nortli" In tliir tesi, but in llitr margin 
we Rnd ’'fKinl>'’ t‘WTsctc*l (o “uunT.** "Nortli'' is correct* bui {ios$j|>ly fbin 

KUdlfliiii liTOSeUiiiidc ilit* wroiig chjiJlgCi. 

Todiy AlcsiJfaif^^uiviri atcoTdin^ tf* Ih 

vvitli w hh I J wrirtflfi undemralEir Cf. ahove, p fi7. 

CL p. 114 sbtive, 

*<* Sk corrrc^j Bulaqp tiui S, B, C, Éhd D havi: " 
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and the Zdb. Tht* cmer iif (thi? Zåh} Utsltrit. north of 
Mouni Awrås- wliicJi conm?!,« wkh the Atlas, as^ haa bcun 
mtJntioncd. Ttiis is the eastem end of ttie first sceiinn. 

The secorid stittion of the thirfl jionc U likc the ftrst 
seetion in tliat about ojie-ihird uf the distance from its South¬ 
ern (limit) lies tlie Atlas Mountnin whirh extends arrnsa this 
section fi om «'cst to easi and di vides it inm two portions. 
The Meditetranean wmjrs one area in the nortii. Tlie portion 
South tif the Atlas Moufitain is all de&tTt to the west* To ihe 
east, there is Ghadumc.s, Directly to the east fof this por-- 
tion) is the land of Waddån, the remainder of whidi i& situ- 
ated in the scoond zone, as has been mentionei:!, The por¬ 
tion noi'th of the Atla.s Mountain hetween the Atlas and the 
Meditetranean eoiitiiins in ihe West Moutit Awtss, Tcliessa, 
and Laribus (al-UrbiJs). On tht- seacoast is Bone (BiVnah), 
f Jirectly eas( of tliese places Ues the country of lfrir|ivah, with 
ihe citj' of Tunis, ihen Sfiusse (Sfisah), atwJ al-Malidtyah on 
the scacoast, Stjuth of these places and north of the Atlas 
Mountain, ia the country of die Djériil (Jarid, al-Jarid), 
Tozeiir (Tuzar), GaXsa {Qafsab), and Nefzoua (Nafzqwah)! 
Bets^ceii them and the coast is the city ol Kairouan (al- 
Qayrawflii), xMounl Ousselat (Ouitelet, \\^^alit), and Sbelda 
(Siibaytilah). Directly east of these places !ies Tripoli on the 
Mediterranean. Facing it in the soudi are the Tnountnins of 
the llawwilrah frU>ea, Dammar [Moiint Dcmmcr), and 
.Maqipirah (the city of Maggara), ^vhich cnmiect widi the 
Alias and are oppoKtte Ghadijtnes whirh we nventiuned at the 
end of the Southern portion. At the eastern end nf the secoiul 
seriion Ues Suwayqat lUn Mathkiid oit the sea. To the 
South are the desert plajm of the Arabs lu the land ofWad- 
din. 

Th^ third se^'tion of the third is shio intvcr.seii liv 
the Atlas Mountaiti, but at the limit (of tlic section) the Atlas 
mnis iiorthward and runs iJtie north up to the Mediterranean. 


- ^|T thi Hoi^rhsLli. Au Ilintrur dij 

iJ^itlr' MorgCTLljindes, No. as) (Leipzig. 
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Thcrc, it is calicå Cape Asvthan. Tlie Medittrranean covers 
the nortlieni part of tlit lliij'ii sisitLoti, so tJiax the land be- 
tvveeo il and the Atlas narrow«, hehind the mouiitam to thc 
Southwest, there is the remahider of the land of Waddln and 
thc desert plains of the Anbs. Tlien, thcre is Zawllat Ibn 
Khattåh,”^ followed by sandy deserts and waste regions to 
the castem boimdary of the sect'iori. To the west of tåie area 
lieiwecn thc mountain and the sea, thcre is Sirte (Surt) at tJie 
sea. Then, there are lUiipty laiii waste regions in whicb the 
Arabs roam. Then, tliere is Ajdabiyah and, where the niouii- 
tnin inakes a lum, Barra (Barqah). Nexr comes Tuhiyinithah 
(Htolemaisl on the sea. Then, to the east of the mounuiii, 
after it makes tiie tum, are the desert plains of thc Hayyih 
and the iluwålmh, whkh extend to the end of tlie section. 

The southwesiern part nf the fourth section of the third 
/.nnc mntains the desert of Berenice. North of tt is ihecoumry 
of the Hayyib and the liuwahuh. Theii, tlie Mediteiraneaii 
enters ihb section and covers prt of it in a Southern dlrertion 
almost lo die Southern boiindary- Uetween it and the end of 
the section, there remains a waste region tiirough^which the 
Arah.s roam. Direct ly to the east oi it is thc FayyOm, .it the 
motith of one of the two branclies of ihe Nile. Thiu hraiich 
ps5c.s bv ahLåtiun in l'pper Egypt, in the loiirth seciion of 
the Jione, and fiows into ihe Lakc of the h ayyum. Dircclly to 
ihe east of (the Fayyum) Is the knd of Egyp* 
fainousdty (Cairo), siuiated on theotlier hnmeh uf tlie Nile, 
ihe one ihat passes through Da I i s in Lpper thi? 

boundary of the sccond sectioti. Tilis latter br^dt divides a 
second time inio two more branches bebw Cairo, at Shatta- 
nawf and Zifta(h).*'' The righi brunch again divides into two 


W Of thi; atveral in the arrt ineittltMwd hy ^ i^ul J/- 

n, !WO t. mine, (□ ViiiiU, ts by Itm Uhottab. i f.. 

the iiifarnuiloti givmi by Ibii inhi» peogniiihwal wurls. ed. 

.be .. in iLe MSS. but tM- 

vocuUzatiun of Ibis n-iLe .rd ll.*1 of ti« foll^ins 

ir»fiTnuitK»ii if* iii 72 f. l dt Slant (tr.], » 

nDt^iLi:rtuuiHp P- ^ 

H ariJ C 'Atjhifi. 
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ather branches ui 'l'aniut.*”' Vil fhc.se hrandics flow »nto the 
Meditei'ranean, At ihe mooth of the western branch is 
Alcxandrk; af ihe niouth of the midillc branch is Ro^ictta; 
and at the moiith of ibe eastern branch is Damietta, Bet%%era 
Cairo and the Mediterratiean coasf at the.sé points Ites the 
whole of nonhem Eg>’pt» which is densely settletJ and culti- 
vaml, 

'Fhe fifih sect’ion af the tbird zone ootitams all or most of 
Syriij as 1 shalldescribe it, The Red S>ea ends in the Southwest 
(of the section) at Siiez, becaiise in tts course from the indian 
Ocean northward, it tums eventually wcstw'artL A long por¬ 
tion o f its westent exteasioti lies in this section, with Siiez at 
ils western end. Seyond Suei. on this part of (the Red Siea), 
(hero are the mmmtalns of Paran (Fåi'ån), Mount Sinai (af- 
yftr), Aila (Ay)alv) in Midy an (Madvan), and, wiiere it ends, 
al-Hawrå**™ From there, its shorelinc tnms souiltw'ard to- 
ward.'i the land of the Hijåz, as has lieen tnetiucncd in con- 
nectioii with the hfth section of the second zone. 

A portion qf the MediterrancaTi covers mueh of the 
nonhwestem part of the 6/th section. Oti its (coasi) lie aU 
Faramå atid at-‘Arish. Tlte end uf this porritin of the 
Mcdltemineitn comes close to al-^ulzurn, Tlie arca in be- 
tween there is nanow. It bemmes a khid of gate leadhig into 
t, jjo Syria. West of this gate is tlit- desert plain (at-Tih). a bare 
country in wiiich nothiiig grow's, where the Israéhtes wati- 
dcred for forty years after they lod left Egypt and beforc they 
entered Syria, as ihe Qiir'an tells.“* tu tilis portion of the 
Mediterrtinean, in ihe fifth section, lies part of tlie islatid of 
Cyprus. The reinainder(of Cypnis) iies in the foui'th zone, as 
we shall ntenticn. AJoiig tlic coasttine of that narrow strip of 
land between the Meditemmean and ihe Red Sea, are al- 
'Artsh, ihe houndary of Egypt, and Asfalnn. Between them, 
there is a ( narrow) strip uf land (separating the Mcditer- 

™ Sk iccordin^ Ui Ihe totTHtitm hr QuafrcniJrir The oneinDt 

Truir JS corTfrtnd m B aiRi i: tf. 1> Uat Jp 4 .* [|» Hm 

DiiybciiiL 

^ Tlw vt^cali/r 

Cf. Qur^in t^j). Cf pjj ls.^& ^ » hf. Iwjltsw* 
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rancan and) thi? Reel Sea^ "^riu^iv port ion of the Medlii^r- 

ranean tums to tho north into the fourth zone ai I ripoli and 
’Arqah?** lliai w tlic tasiem (.nd of ihe Mcditemiiiean. This 
piirtion of the Mcdlterrancao comprises most of the Syrbn 
roast. E^st aiitl sUgluly to the north of Ascalon, is Caesaroji. 
Then, in the same general direction, are Aoeo, Tyre, Sidon, 
and ’Arqah. The sea theii turns nortli into the fourth zone. 

OpjMsite these places on ilie coast of this portion of the 
Nteiliterranean, in the fiftli section, there is a big mountain 
which rises from the coasi at Aila (Ayliih) on the Red Sea. It 
f ims nurtheasrn'ard until it Jeaves the hfth section. It is called 
Amanus (al-Liikhåm). It ii a kind of harrier between Egj'pt 
aod Syria, At the one end, near Ada (.Aylah), Ues al-* *Aqahah 
which the pilgriins pass through on iheir way from Egypt to 
MecLi. After it, to the north, is Ahraham's tamb at Mount 
a-sh-Sharali which is a contlnuatioti of the afore-mendoned 
Amanus north of al-'Aqabah. It extends due east, and then 
lums slightly 0® south). East of there is al-Hijr, the land 
of the Tliamud, Tema (Taytnå'), and Dumat al-Jandal, the 
northemmost part of ihe I.Tijåz. South of it Mount 
lUcjwå,”® Farther south, tiiero are the eastles of Khaybar, 
Retwttm Moujit ash-Sharah and the Red Sen lies the desert of 
ralifik. North of Mount ash-Sliarah is the city of Jeimsalem 
near ilie Amanus, Then, there is the Jordan and lilieiias, 
Fast of ir lies the (Jordan) depression (Ghår, al-Ghawr) ^ 
whkh cxtcntls to Adhri'nt and Qte Idawrån, Directiy to the 
east of (tlie IJawran) is Dtimat al^Jandul which cotwdtutes 
the end of the Ilija?, and the tifth section. Where the Amanus 
tums iu>rfh at ihc end of tiie fifth section is the city of 


™ Or "tmuh. tT. O. Wiet iti ojidti/jue, XI' (levu J, l IS f- 

■»* This i* difltrim« fr^m Muium jj. ntftit.on«! 

bv th*^ Arabm'grJiihcfi. A*b-SlwuH l*appan-tiUy idenu«! witli ihe elcniCTt 
intbe i.ame of llw Ssbataoini Jidty ttwarvi. U. also pp. H« 
and VaO-ljch'W, Dtid '/h.fr, It, Sil. 

* fk« ipp, «3T fbftow. . , 11 

■«" Tlu- di-MSiptinn wouU hanWf fil the Jiiriljui drprcwion. On » 

sectic™J ™p ibc Ippcmt mJ mtn »urt* tt the Jonkn 

and contiftues lefl almost up lo Mhrl’ix, Tbi* ci^phuns Ibn Kluldim s sum- 
mcnE. 
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Daniisciis, opposite Btdon and Bt'irui on the coast. llie 
Amajius lits tk-tween (Sidon and Bcirut, un the one iiajid), 
aiid (Damascus, on the other), Diret;tly east t>f Dainascti$ 
and facing it, la tik* city of Ba'lhakk. Thcn, therc ilt the city of 
tLtnoi^a at the northem end of the fifth section, wbere the 
Amaaua breaks otT. Easi of Ba'lhakk and Etnesa are the city 
Uatmyni and desert plains extending lO the end of the fifth 
sectlon. 

The southcTTiniost part of the sixth section contattis the 
desert plajns of the Arab Ueclouiiis, ( which arel located to the 
north of the Najd and the Yamamah in The area Ik'tueen 
the Mountain of al-Arj and as-Sammiiri und extendiiiK to al- 
I3ahrayn and llujar at the t^ersian Gulf. In tUe northeminost 
part af the sistii seetLon, to the north of the dcjsert pbins, tie 
al-lfirah, al-Qadisiyah, and the swampv lowlands of the 
Eupitrates. Beyond that to the east is the city uf al-Basrah. 
In the nortiieastern part of the sisth section, rhe Persian 
Gulf enda, at 'ASihiuhirt and a)-Uhullah. Tfie ttioutlt of tiie 
Tigris is at ' Abljådån. The Tigris dlvides inio many branches 
^ it 3 and takes hi other branches frum the Euphrates. All of them 
i'omc togetlier at 'Abbadån and flow into the Persian Gulf, 
This jwrtion of ihe Persian Oulfis wide in the sontheminost 
[lart {of the section). U narrowii toward its easieni bimndary, 
and w'here it ends in the north it (also) is narrow. On the 
western coast lie the noithertimost ptirtion of ai-Bahruyn, 
Hajar, and al-Ahsa'. To the vcest of this ]>oriioii of the 
Persian Gtilf, Ile al-Khatf, as-Sanmian,““ and tlie rcmahider 
of the land of the Yaindmah, 

1 he eastem coast oomprises the shores of I'ars. In their 
southemmost part, at the oasicnt end of the sixth seclion, 
along a line stretching frum the Persiaii Gulf easiward and 

** It shcrtiUI be north. On aUldrlsrs sfi^ioiuit inaii, na'lttakk is Utatal 
runrlheant ttf HiitnnKiis. 

Ttic MSS aibl tdithiiiii trf ihe Muqinl^mufi have a rttial n. B Diid C 
voculiie fl/—ymniJfl. Ihti Klialihitt mity hnve tif ihe afiirp- 

TtittntkOfieiJ if^iTiTTi an. I lir diitecIiOii a^-J^injar, hy ile Slant hl 

lii> rTaiinlatinTi, Mip|i||iea a locnlity ilmt wquIiJ fit into the cutilcXL (cf. YiiqQt, 
£ip. fj'r, III,+7sJ. ' ^ 
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bcvoiid Jt lo Thi? saulhi the tiiovintuijs^ ofal-Qiif> whifh 
are in Kirmati. Nor(h of llurmu^^ oii ihe cnast of rhi? 

Giiif. are Siraf arul NajlraTii. [n the east, toward tfic end of the 
sixili stx'tion and north of liurmuz, is the country of Fars, 
comf^risinjj, for iiistante, Sahiif, Daråbjird, Faså, Isiakhr, 
asli-Shåliijån, and Sliirår., ihe principal city. Nortit of the 
country of Fårs, at the end of die l^ersian Gulf, lies die ccuiti- 
iry of khflziståii whidi mdudea aJ-Ahwå^, Tustar, Jiindishå- 
bdr. Susa (as^tis), [iamhtirmuz. and otlicr oities. Arrajån is 
Ofi iho boiindars' bettveeti f års and hliiiijistån. To the easl of 
the roLuitrv of Kliud^tån art tlie Kurdish Mouiitains, ivhich 
extend to the rcplon of Isfidjarj, 1 he Kunis Uve there. Xhcy 
main LievoTJil the luountains Itito die country of Fars. fliey 
are calted az-%umum.^ 

Tlie southwestem part of the seventh section contaiiis the 
remainder of the Moiintains uf al-Qnfs to whkh are adiatÆni 
in ihe scuth and nortli the countries of Kirmån (and Mukrån). 
They incliide die cities of ar-Rddhaji, asli-ShirajAn, jintft 
(JayTuft), Yazdslur, and al-Fahruj. North of the land uf 
Kirmån is the remainder of die country of Fars up to the 


border of Isfahån. 'fhe city of Isfuhån lies In the northwesf 
comer of the seventli aectlon. East of the countries of Mrmån 
and Fårs, there is the land of Sijiitån to tlie soudi. and the 
land of Kubist an lo the nonh. Between Kirmån-I års and 
Bijistån-Ruhistån, in the mlddle of this section, is the great 
dosen wlitch has few txjads because uf die dlfKcuU terrain. 
Citics in Sijistån are Bust and at-Tåq. Kfibistån tielongs to 
die country of Khuråsån. One of KUuråsån^s best known 
places is Saraklis ?*^ on the boundary uf the secdoti. _ 

™ Kufich, ifTili l'cnisn fomi. Cf. MLiiorsky, 3t+. 

A* uidiuittd by al-Tdnsi ard ttie j^eugniphere. thia is thr plural «if 
Mirrr™. raowlioj- "distria. føbitat." Ttie n^gfaphicsl b^rdbpokf bst tl,^ 
vtird iiTiilvr r, tiui = !s ckarly Indiiat«! 1«« *iiid is di* coircct fenn. U M. J, 
II* ttorir, fiii/i«j . , . (dihliiithc« Gcti^rapbiinini Ambic™, No 
fLeulen, 161«), mi. sSI T: iJim (ed.). Khiirr^adlibib, 

p. * 7 . tu llie latrcr fMiMg*. du CJiicje rt’fers tu tuirdtrfi zåm^ 
as til* tirigiiwt wurd. Cf. alsi> H. I„ fleistlicr, Klci»^f<e Schnjlrft tLi?i[i*ig. 

MSS orfd: “anrl (fiihisiaTi” (ort '“rmM i3 ). Jlowpvin*, 

CjCihiBiån 15 cneJT'ljf ttie Anl>it: spelling ot Kulliståii, 
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The eighth section rontaijis, iq tlie wtithwest, the plains 
of ilie KIiulaj,“* u Turkish nation. Thcy acljoin tlie land uf 
Sijistaii tn the wesi und the land cf Kåbul of flajitem India in 
tlie South. North of ilicse descTt plains are tiie tnuuntaim and 
country of iil-Ghfir starting with Gtia7.nah, the key lo (lulia. 
Wliere al-Ghur ends in the nonli, Ilos .Ajstarabidh. 'Ilion, to 
the north is tlie country of Horit in tlie middle of Khuras^n^ 
extendinglo the boundary ofthesection. It Includos Lsfaråyin, 
Qashan, Bushanj, Marw'-ur-rudh, aj-Talhi^n, and aHtusajån. 
This purt af fiburisun cxtends to tho rivor Omus. Khuri- 
sanian places on this river are ibe city of Calkh to tho vvest, 
i* and tho city of at-Tirmidh to the oist. The city of Balkh was 
the Seat of ihe Turkish realin. 

'iTio Oxus L'omos from the coiintiy^ of W'akhdn in the area 
of Badakhshan which horders on India, in tlic soiiiheast corncr 
of this section, It suon tums west to the niidtlle of tho soutum. 
'Tliore, it is callcd the Kharnab River. It then uims north, 
passes Khuråsån, (lows due north, and fitiiilly llows irito 
Luke Aral in tlie fifth zone. as we shail tnention. In the mid¬ 
dle of the eighth section wluire it tunis from Ihe South m the 
north, fiv'e large rivers beloriging to the country of Khottal 
and Wahlish flow jnto it on ilie eust. Other rivers, euming 
from the Huttam Mountains to the ost and nortii of Khiiital, 
also flow into tt. Tlie Gxus, thus, becoines wider and larger, 
so iniich so tiiut no other river etjiials it in tlicsc respet^ts. 
One of the tive rivers (lovving into the Ovus ia the Wakbsh- 
whkh comeg from the country of Tibet that extemis 
over the southeajitern portion of this sertion. It (iows toward 
the northwest. Its course is blccked by a great niountam 
whkh runs from the iniddle of this section in tfie .somh to- 


^ B. C,arKl D vocallze »I-KIuiIWl tf ;i, i and esp, xUt Kbalukh 

Turks, p. iffl, oelow. ii w^s tlioui^hl ttuit tlu* pe(i[i|c Vi-urp iilifiuicitl whh tlkts 
KhurluklV im pp. f, iftaititiiliii thi- liisttnetlvc dkursu:- 

ter of Lhe mmes Khiilu] NruJ Kluirhikl^ {Khulliiklil. 

™ Cf. Mlnorsky* ifudM, p_ 

^ ffMik-dh '^«,ver or b tlic riu^ of thr Am« Hans system 

iliai tui uislifd the Grechs with fhe nnme of Oxtis. For 11 IB Oiiuji jii liijittiry, rf. 
al9D J. Markwart. li'tArvt und Mang (Ltriden, | ws«!, 
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ward the northeast, and Itfas’es this iiefticfn dose tf> its north» 
c?rti (liouniianr) to piss into the ninth sEction. it crosscs the 
country <if Tibet loward the southeast ponioti of tilis scctton. 
k sepEtratfjs die Turks from the country of Khuttal. [t has 
only one road tn the mtddle of this section to the cast. Al- 
Fadi b. Yahyå corisiructe<l a dam diere vvith a pate in ir,^ 
likc the Dam of Gog: and Magog. Wlten tho Wakhshab leaves 
ihc country of Tibet and comes up against that mountain, it 
liows under it for a long distance, until k enters die countiy 
of Waklish and fiows into the Oxus at the border of Balkh. 
(The Oxus) then aweeps on to at-Tirmidh in the north and 
flows into the country of al-Jiizajan. 

East of the country of al-Ghur, in the region between (this 
country) and the Oxus, is the country of al-bamlyan, whidi 
belongs to KJmråsån, 'ITiere on the castem bank of the 
river is the country of Khurtal, most of h hicli Is mountainous, 
and the country of Wakhsh. This Ls hordered in the north 
by the Buttam Mountains, which come from tlic border of 
Khurasan, wesi of the Oxus, and run eastward, Finally, 
where thev end, a large mountain range begms, behind 
vi'liich lies the country of Tibet and under which there flovvs 
the Wakhshåb, as ive have stated. (The two mountain ranges) 
join at the gate of aJ-Fadl b, Vahyl. The Oxus passes be- 
rwoen them, Otlier rivers flow into tt, among them the river 
of the countiy of Wakhsh, wblch flows into it from the 
casi, below at-Tirmidh in the tionh.^®*“ The Balkha River *** 
comes from the Buttam Mountains where tt starts at al- 
Jtizajån, and flows into tt from the west. Oii the western bank 
of this river (Oxus) lics Ainul/*®* which belongs to Khurlsan. 
East of this river (Oxus) are thd lands of tlie Soghd and 
L’snlshaiiah, which belong to the country of the Turks. East 


'«Cf, Ibii KhumF!ildhbi}i, JiV/ftt uia-J-tojinuiiii, p. Si {lext); 

As ihc stf iioTiDij niifl-p of ttl-ldri-sf llliu flpwi itit^ 

Oxiu wnih uf at-TLnnidU, uikl tivur oi ihe country of Wakhsli rtorlh of iu 
iff iticnlicnl with tbc uimaiutd ri^tr iDtJlKuiicd in Mlnorskyp ijsaiå^, Pi 
7ll 






^ lii tllc fOiinh itnie. 
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of them is tlie land of Fav<fhiinah. whirh t'xtt^nds to tUe 
eustern L‘nd of the sention. Ttic entirt coujury of tlic Turks 
hen.' is crosstt] by tin.' Buttiim Mountains on thf north, 

trj tho western pari of tliP ninrh section lies tlie country of 
Tibct^ up to the middle of tlie sectioii. In the South ts India, 
I, HO and in the east, to the boundaiy of the scction, is China. In 
the nortiwmmosi part ^f this secticn, nortli of the country of 
Tiber, is the country of tiic Kharluhh/" whidi Ixilongs to ihe 
country of the Turks, exte-nding tu the nurthem boimdary 
af the section. Adjaceni to ir on the west is the bnd of 
Farghånah,'’® and on the east is the land of the Turkish 
TughiizghuZi'*® extending to the nortiieastem fTul of tlie 
setition, 

Tire Southern part uf the temh scction is em i rely oceupied 
by the remaining northernmost pcinion of ChUia* In the 
nortli is tlte rejnainder of tho country of the l'ughuzghuz* 
East of them is the country of rhe Turkish Kirghii/*'' cxtetid- 
ing to the eastern end of ihe scction. Norih of tlic land uf the 
Kirghiz is ihe country of the Turkish Kimiik,'*^ 

C)pposite (the Kirghiz and Kiiiiiik couniries), in the Sur- 
rounding Sea. lies the llyacimh (Ruby) Island in the middle 
of a mund nvountahi that compk'tely bloeks access to il, 
Climbing to the top of ilie moimtain from the outside ts 
extremely difficult. On the island, there are deadly snakes and 
many [lebbles of hyacinth (ruby). The people of that region 
contrive to mine them wiih the lielp of divine inspiration. 

Tlie regions in the ninth and tenih sectlons extending 
beyond Kliurasan and Khuttal arc desert plains where iii- 
ntimerable 1 urkish nations roatn. ^^^e■v ure wajidering 
noinads who huve camels, sheep, cattle, and hitrse.s for hieed- 
ing, riditig, and cating. There are vtry many, (indeed) in- 


Sei? ti. as to this dtapter, slmvt, anij p. i .wi, heUiw, 

“* Bulaq adeis: “alao lo tlie end of the leriiori.*' 

*« Km Klulduii pronounted the roune BaRliarghar. Ilovfever. hek’w. p, 
i7fl, il« ilad the fimii at‘< |tghiirghia'. For ihe TaehiiJEhiiz. d', Minuntkv, 
IJudåd, pp, SS3 IT, 

Ihn KhAhlin proiarun:ed the ntuie Kitarkhir. ur Kliirkhir a. Minoriky, 

PPp dhi if.: pp^ (0+ T 

Cf. Mlniir^ky« fjatiudi pp- M tncir^kjr-MjirviLzl, p, I 07* 
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nuinprabU' grnups. Tlit-rc are Muslims ammig; them m rhe 
arc3 ailjacent to thu (.)xu.s. Tliey nuike raids ott thtJ imbeJiev- 
prs among thuin, who folbw die Magian religion. Tlitv 
seil tluir captiv« to their nau* f neighbors), who expart tlicni 
to Khuråsan, Ifidia, and the *Iraq. 

The fourtk snar 

The fcnirth tone is ocntignous wtth the northcrn part of 
ihe ihird (tone). Its first section, in the west, contains a 
piirtion of tlie Sutrountliiig S<?a which, oblonp in sha|ier cs- 
tcnds from the southem to tho norlhem boundary of the 
scciion. llie city of Tangier is situated on It in the soiith. 
Nonli ofTangiér, the Mediterrane an branehes otT from this 
portion of tlie Surrounding Sca in a narrow straits that is only 
twelve miles wiile, Tarilii and Algeciras [lying) to the nonh 
of it and Qasr al-Majai and Ccuta to the south t>f ir. It 
runs east luitil it rcaches the middle oFthe fifth section of tlie 
fourth zone, gradually widening and eventudly cov-ering rlie 
( first) fniir sections and most of the fifth sertioti of the fuiirth 
zone, as well as atljacent regiiin-s of the thinl and fifth zones, 
as we shah mcntioit* 

'l'he Mediterranean is ,'jLso callcd the Syrian Sea. It 
comains many islands. l'hc largest of them. from west lo 
east, are Ihiza, Majorca, Minorca. Sardi ni a. Skily—whkb is 
the largest oF tlxem-the Pelopoimesns, Crete. and Cyprus, 
Wc sliall mention caeh of ihern m its particnlar sectioit. 

At the end of the third swtion of the fourth zone and in 
the tliij't! sfCtion of tho fifth ztine, the Adriatic Sea (Straits of 
the Vene lians) hr a ndies off from the McditetTaiiean. 5t 
runs in a northcrn dirwtion, then tums xvcstivaid in the 
northem batf of ihc section, and final ly ciids in ihe stcoiid 
section of the fifth zone. 

At the eastern boundary of the fourth sectitni or the nfth 
zone, the Straits of Cunsuntiiioplc branches off from the 
Mediterranean. In the north, it inakes a narrow passage only 

*■* Sc« n. 9 ro this diapter, aImve, 

TI)i* tocation i» timillv itujught tti be ihe nte of tbe Rhove-muiitioiwd 
at-Cja^r J9-,}ugli1r (p. lis), iwr «t) it liuvis tw«i far fttsm It. 
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an arrow «{iot in wiUth, eKtftiUing up to the lKnjni:tary of thc 
t flir zone and on into the fovirth iS(x.'tiQn of tlie si^Lth Zone, whcre it 
tums into ihe Black Sea, running eastward across the nhole 
of the fifth, and half of the slxtli, seciinni- of the sixth zone, as 
we shall meniion iu the proper piaee, 

Where tlie Meditcrrariean leaves the Surrotinding Sea 
through the Straks of 'l'angter and expands in to the third 
zone, diere remains a small portion of thia aectioti sotith of 
the Straits. The city of Tangler is sltuatcd in it, at the con- 
fluence of the two scas. After Tangier ootnes Ceiita on tlie 
Mcditerranean, then Tetuan (Tittawm), and Budls. The 
remauider of dus scctioii to the cast i» qovercd hy the Medt- 
tcrranean, which extends into die thinJ {zone). Most of dte 
oildvated area in this seciioti la iiorth of it and north of ihe 
Straits. All diis is Spain. 

The western pert of Spain, the area lietween the Sur- 
rounding Sea and tlie Mediterranean, begttis at Tarifa, at die 
eoiifluetiee ol die two seas. East of it, on the shore of the 
Medlterranean, is Algeciras, followed l>y Malaga, Almuiié- 
car, and AlmerEa. Northwest of thcse ritics and close ti> the 
Surrounding Sea, thcre is Jcrev. (de la Frontera), foUowed bv 
Niebla. Opposite thcse two cities, in the Surrounding Sea. is 
thc islaiKl of Cadiz, East of Jerez aniJ Niebla mrc Se^viUj;* 
followed by Écija, Cårrioba, ajid Maibella then 

laéjij and tibeda, then Guadix snd liaia. Nortliwcst 
of these elries on tb c Surrounding Sea are S^iitaniiiria and 
Silves^ (Nortl3)ea5t nf the^e two cities arc Mérida^ 

and £vora,'*» foUow'ed by Giiifiq *« and TrujiUo, and tlicn 


•♦‘For liuft K^^iphical ranuc, cf li, Z,ti Finin.iule 

Ibenifiie p, 75 (il 1), atid (hf .laTtie uholar'tnJitimof an-Nubåtil,i/iVro.rn Jtf 

{Cains, i»•»«), p, a«, (towuver, (hil MSfi dfflnuely'uidieate / kikI »lot t. Il Lf 
difficult to a«suini! that Ilifi. KluMtin iWi* not fatniliar enuutjh wkit tin; eeoé- 
rapliy irftlii« pamctilarpafT ofSf,aiiv lo ivtild » n3i.takc hore, Tlicrefore, de 
blåne * idtniificatwn with Atnntillo otmot be rnled out 
•*♦ ÉTOra in tvejt of Badajm an,i Mérida. 

^ E Lj|vi.pravej)(aJ. La Fmnsuli p, iflT. where an idcmifi- 

«i,™ withGmjo, »lonltwi;,, of Pe,lrDci.p, ^ »«figC‘Tcd, and ibe ediuon of an- 
Nobitil, p. 455, whore Giin(i[| is idcnliHed wlth llel«iMr, 
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Calalniva, Nonhwcsi of tliese cities on tKc Surrounding Sca, 
tliere Lisbon on the Tajo. Enst rf Lisbon, on rhe Tnjo, are 
Santarein aLrul Coria. Thfin, thiTt" is Alcåntara. Faring Lisbon 
or tUe thore rises tht Sierra (de Ouadarnima) which 

stnrts in the west tberc atid runs caslward alung the iiorthcrij 
boundary of the stttioiix tt enils at MedinaceU beyond the 
middle of (the seclion). Below (at the fool of) iLe Sierra, is 
Talavera, east of Coria, foltowed by Toledo, Guadalajara, 
and Medinacclix W'here the Sierra begins, in the region be- 
iwecEi the Sierra and Lisbon^ is Coimbra, T his is ^vestern 
Spain. 

Eastem Spain is birdercd by the Mwliterranean. liere. 
Abneria is follo^ved by Cariagena, Alicanie, Denb, and 
Valencia, up to ’farragana at the eastern boiunJaiy of the 
sectiofi. North of these cities are Lnrca atid Segura, adjaoent 
to 6a/.a and Calatrava, which belong to western Spain* lo 
the tast, then, coiiies Miirria, followed hy Jåtiva north «f 
Valeneia,'^ titen Jncar,*^ Fortosa, and 1 arragntia at ihe 
boundarv of the sectioii. Then, noi th of these ciiies. ttiere are 
the lands uf C'liinchilla and Iluetc, whkh are adjacein to 
Segura and Toledo in the west* Nortlieast oi lortosa, ihen, 
is Fraga* East of Medinaceli, tbere is Calaia^niii, followed by 
SiiragOxSsa atid Lcrida at the nurihcastem end of the sceiion. 

The second sectiQn of the fburth lonc is entirely ro vered 
by water, excepT fur a p<»rti«n in the norihvvcst which in- 
cludes the remainder of the Pyrenees.’" tlie ‘•Moujttain of 
Passes and Koads " It comes there from the boundary of the 
first sectiun of the fifth Jtone. It startsi at tlie sonthcastcm 
limit of the Sutrounding Sea oii the boundary iif this scctioti, 
rum southeastword, and enters the fourth zone upon leaviiig 
the first sectiuii for the seeomt, so lluit a portion of it Ms into 
the fourth zone, Its passes lead into the adjaeent mainland, 

Buljq has ‘rDnofS, , 

•* Ttiisii not ktttwi* "Em*," af wp find In the Tiiris editjon, la no bciier, 

•** E, ental, ijt PfMruihlÆ P- iSS. 

u* "Aail" wema a necossary corriTtlwi af UuLict. Tlie eihtr te«* tiftvc 

*Wth prr 

1“ Juhai dt-hurtdi "Motintain uf the Cmea [fnirti)> 
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which h called the bnd of Gasco^e, il cotitains The dties of 
Gerpua and Carcassonne. On the shorea of tW Meditcmuican 
in this ^jortioti, w the city of Barcelorui^ followecl by Nar- 
Ixjnnc. 

'rhe sea whicli covers this set'iinii cfmialns many inlands, 
most pf which are unlnhabired because they are small. 1 ti the 
West, thcre is the island of Sardinia, and in thr easi the large 
bland pf Sicily. Its circiunfcrence is said to tjc seven huiKlretl 
miles. It contaijis tnany cities, the hest known among ihcm 
being SjTacuse, Palermu, Trapani, Ma^zatn, and Messina. 
Sicily is opposlte Ifriqiyah. Lletween Sicily and Ifrltjivah are 
the Islands of Gozzo and Malta. 

The third section of the fourth zone is also cover ed bv the 
sca, cxccpt for three portions in the mnth. Hil- one in the 
West belongs to the land of Calabria, the one in the ntjdtilc lo 
Lotnbardy, and ihc one iti the cast to the couittrv of the 
Venetians. 

I he fonrih seciion ot the fuurth zone is also covered bv 
the sea, a.s hits been mentionetl It contains matiy islands. 
Most of them are nninhahited. as is the case Ln the tbinl sec- 
tion, Tlie inhahited l.slatub are the PcloponneKOs, itt itie 
northwest, and Creie, which is oblong iii shape antl strctclies 
from die middle of the section to ihe southeast. 

A large triangular are;L ol the tifth seciion in tlic South¬ 
west is covered by the sea, The western sUle of (this triatigle] 
goes to the norlhem boundary of ihe tifth scction. The South¬ 
ern side goés across about two-tliirds of the section. There 
rcmaiiis at tlic castern ,'fUle ol'ihe seciion a [portion of about 
one-third. Ita northem part runs wcsi along the seaci.iast, as 
we have statet;!. lis soiuheni half rontains tl>e northenitnost 
region of Syria, It is traverserl in the middle f>y the Amanus, 
'Die Amanus evemually reaches tlie northem end of Syria, 
where it lums in u iiortheasterly dlrcction. At the piiint where 
il tums, it b called Chain Mountain.” There, it enter.t the 
fifth zone. .\fier it turns, it traverses a [mrttou of the Jaziruh 

« It L;o™pc.iidj ei> the Tauraj, Cf, M. Cunnrd, ifo/at« <h k dts 

iritmiiajifJts (Alfttan, iw<n). J. 45^. Vpr the Ourfil«, iM., I, dia, 
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In an casterly ilirnjctioii. West of whurc it turns, there rise 
runti^uoua nioiintaiii ranges. lliey fiivally end at an inlet of 
ihe Mediterranean, ncar ihe nonhom end of the section. 
Through thcse mountattis, there are |>asses wliich are called 
ad'Dm-ub (mouniam passes). They lead into AmienLi. This 
section eomains a jiortion t>t ArnicnLi situatetl between tliese 
moujitiiiiSiS and ihc Chain Mountidn. 

ITe Southern region, as we have tncntioiied before, coin- 
prises ilie noithemmont region of Syria, and the Atniuius 
extends across it from south to north in the area betwecn the 
N!e<titcrranean and the houndary of the section. On ilie sea- 
L'oast is Antarsus.‘» at the heginning of the seetion to tlie 
South, U bollers on ' Art^ah and TripoU whicli Ile on the shore 
<if the Mediterrancati in the thircl Kone. North of Antarsus 
is Jabalah, foUowed by Lattakivah, Ales andret ta, and Sclefke. 
North af thcse cities is tlve By/^iintine icrritory. 

'rhc .Amamts, whirb Ues bctween the sea and the end of 
the section. is huggcd. in Syria in the soutliwesteni part of 
the sectiun, by the furtress of Hisn al-Khawabi, wludi 
longs to the Isniå'ili Assassm,s svho at this time are calkd 
Fidawis. The fortress (a!so) is called Masyat. It Uea 
opposite Anursas lo the east- On the side opposite this for- 
tress. east of the Amanus, is &ilamiyah. north of Etnesa, 
Nartli of Masyat, between the mouniairt atid the sea, lie^ 
/Aniioch. Opposite it, east of the Anianiis, us .lUMa'arrah. and 
east ofal-Ma'arrali, al-Mar^ghah. North 4)f Atitioch. t^ere is 
ai-Massisah, followed by A<lhanah und Tarsus, at the lurihest 
point of Syria. Facing (Antioch), wert of the mounum, « 
Qitmusrin, foUowcd by *Ayn Zarbah. Opposite Qinn^nn, 
east of the mountain. is Aleppo. and opposite Ayn Zarbah ts 

Manbii. the furthest point of Syria. 

The area to the right af the Durhh. between thetn and 
the xMediterraneaii, comprises the Byitantme temtory 


hij!U-iri4U--2^!, d (T'iiisi. iiWfJ, i-*.- I/W* 
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(AnaKilifl). Ai thii tinie, it belonj^s to the Turkomans and ts 
ruled bv Ibii Uthman (the OttoTnans).^ On the shore of the 
.MedUerratican thcrc, are Antalya and al-'Aluyå. 

Armenia, lies between the Durub antl the Chain 

Mountain, cotnpriises Mar'ash, Malatya, and AJtkara,'"^ up 
iD the iiorthem end of the section. In Amietiia, in the fifth 
sectlon, orlfjinate the river Jayhån and, to the east of it, rhc 
river Sayhån. The Jayhåii ttows south until it hai traverswi 
I, t^s the Durub. It then passes by Tarsus and al-Masslsah, ihen 
ttims northwEstward and evcntually flow s into the Mediter- 
ranean south of Selefhe, The Sayhan runa parallel t(t the 
Jayhin. It U opposite Ankara and Mar'ash, travcrscs the 
Ourub ^lountains, reaches Syria, then passes by ‘Ayn 
Zar bah, then tunis away from ihe Jayhån, and tunts north- 
westward. Tt joins ilie Jayhåii west of al-Massisah. 

llie JiiZirali, wliicb is surrounded by tlic portion of the 
Amanu-s that tuni/i imo the Chaiii Mourtain, contains in the 
south ar-RIfii^ah and ar-Raqqah, follnv^ed by IJarrån, 
Saru], Edessa, Niaihis, Satnosata, and Amid, nortb of the 
Chain Mountain, at ihe nonheastem end of the seciion. The 
Euphrates and the Tigris iraverse this area in the middle. 
ihcy orlginate in the fifth zone, pa,^s southward tlimugh 
Armenia, and cross the Chain Mountain- The Kuphrates, 
then, fiows weat ofSamosata and Saruj in an eastetlv tliréc- 
tion. It passes west of ar-Håiiqah and ar-Raqqah and on into 
the sixth section- The Tigris flows cast of Amid and sliortly 
thereafter ttims to the east. Then, it soon passes on into the 
sijtth section. 

The sixth section of the fourth 7one coiitains the 
lo the West. Immedlaiely ea.st «f it is the country of the 'Iraq, 


When llie Hluqmtittniiili waa bpiiig writtt’n, tbe rulliut Oituiniin 
MiirSU j b. Ofklurt. 

lUn Kli4iitlLi[i cørtaicily rcuirt Atikai'ii, Injt tbU it ifnpoisihlf, 
»|-Ma‘arrah, which 0 eijupllj wrotjf bul shows iliut hm Klmliiiin iiilght tave 
tad soiiit otber irading Ankara In his eartitsi tcxL Ttif Hctioniil nuips 
of nl-ldriii have Ulir cormt reuding ZibB|rati. nusreaUinp Asiharn for 
ZihaifTih, whidi alrcady ia tlie titiic of *t-Iiirisi iad heen in ruitiJ forcmtiiOea, 
il euity evTiljUiicU- 
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Vp'llici) tciTflitiiiiP?^ ili'ZT tlit? l>t>unJiLrj* tif iht s^?cfioni At the 
bouniUry ofihe 'Irdq i&the Mouiitain nflsfaliin wliich comcs 
from Jhe »luith of the siKrtioTi inii runs m a westcrly direction. 
When ir rcacVies ihe nndrlle of tho norihcm end of tlie section, i 
it ruiiit wesi. Kventually* leaviiij^ the stxTll sectiont it joiiii* 
pn irs couTsc tlue west, tlui Chain Momitain in the fiuh sec- 
Uon< 

The sixth into tvvo poiti’rtns^ a 

iiriil an ca^reni, Tlic western ptirtioiu in the south, connuns 
ihc piini whtre tirc liupbratea leaves ihe fifth st?ction, and. in 
tlié iioriii, rht? point whca*e tUe I ijijris leaves it. As sixin as the 
Euphiaies enters the aixth section, it passes Qirqisiyi'. 
There, a (river) branches off from the Euphrates, It flows 
iiorth into the Ja^jnth and disappears there in the jrround. 
Shortly pasr girqisiya'. the Euphrates lums souih and passes 
to the West of the Khåhiir and on west of ar^Rahhiih. A 
(river) branclies oft'lhcre from the Euphrates and flo%vs smiih. 
§ifnn Ues to the west of it. (This river) then ninis east and 
divides into a numher of branches. Soine of theni pas.s by al- 
Kufah, others by Qasr Ibn Huhayrah and al-Jamrayn (at- 
Hillah). Now, iij the soutli of the sectioit all of iliein enter 
the third stone and disappear into the grouinJ cast ot al-Hirah 
and al-QadisIvah. The Euphrates Hows direetly east from ar- 
Hahhaii, and passes north of Hit. then Hows soulh of az- 
Zali and aUAnbar, and into the Tigris at Baghdad. 

Wiien tlie Tigris leaves the fifth section for the sixth 
sGctioii, il Uens s dueeast, nppositf the Chain Mouritain which 
ixmnects with the Moumain of al-'lriq on its cnurse due west, 
and passes north of Jazirat Ibn 'Umar. Thcn it fwsses 
Mosul in the same wav, and Tahrtt. !i readies al-Iladitliah, 
tums South, leaving al-HaJIthah to ibe east of it, and like- 
wise tlie Greater and the Lesscr Zab. Il Huws dkeetly south 
and to the west of al-Qiulisiyah. Eventtially it rcaches Bagh- 
dad and joins with the Euphmtcs. Then it flows south, to the 
west of jarjaruya, and eventually lea\es the seetjnn and etiters 


“»Tlilj villagi- Is nwutiDiTol iii ll^i KhamidWhbili 

p. where tbe cdiiorifiiSB^?**! It l»e reidsr-Rabb. 
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The Third zone.There itdivkles i nto niiny branches, They uniie 
again and there flow into the Persiari Gulfat ',M»bådån. ITic 
region between the Tigris and the Euphratcs, before tiiey 
hax't* couie togetJjcr al flaghibtl, is iJie Jaxirah. Bdow Bagh- 
dad, another ri^'er joins ihe Tigris. It romts from northcasi 
of (the Tigris). Tt reaches aji-Nahrau-^ oppost te Baghdatl to 
The east. Then 11 ttims soutTi and jniiis wlth the Tigris before 
enterbg the third zone. Tor the region hetweeii this river 
anii the mountains of aJ-'Ir|(| and KunJistån, rhere remains 
JaJfjla' and, east of it at the mournain, f lulwån and Ijaymarah. 

I he western portion «f the scctiun contaiiis a mouiitain 
that stans fmin the Kurdish niniintains, and runs east toward 
the end of the seei'ioti. [t is called the Mountain of Shahraziir. 
Et di vides the (western iwrtioii) Into two subdivbions. Ilte 
Houtiiem subdivision comains Khiinajan, nortinvesi of 
Isfahan, This sectioti Ls called the country of al- In 

the Jiiiddle of the eouthem siibdidsion is Naha%vand, and, in 
the north, Shahrazftr, w*est of ihe point where the two irtoun- 
tain ranges tneet, and ad^Dtnawar (is) on the enst, at the 
bottndani’ of the section, Ihe ot lier subdivision eoritain& part 
of Amienia, including its prinripal pbec. al-Marågiiah. The 
portion of the MouTnain of al-'Iraq that faces it is ralletl tlie 
Mountain of Biirimmii.'" It is inhablled by Kurds, The 
Greater Zåb and the Tresser Zåb at tiie Tigris are behind it. 
At the casterti end of this section lies Azerbaijan, vshich 
meludes TaE)riz and al-Baylaqan.^ In tlie norilicast comer of 
the section is a small portion of [ttie Black Spa,j the Caspian 
{Sea of the Kliazar*).^* 

The seventh section of the fourih zone contaiitSi, iti the 
Southwest, ihe largesl portion of tlic ooimtry nf al-BafiiiU, 
inciuding Hiiniadhan and Qaiwin. The rema inder of it Ls in 
the third zonei Isfuliån is situated there. {Æ-Iin/ilås and 

‘“TTlii. ij arøTTUplinn atat-linhiav^htA "Pslilavl* [ Parthkl,'’ whli:li Jti- 
peared iti tlw altU r pfLtignphtr*. Cf. |tin Khiirmflidhhih. „p, vif, p, S7 fteKt): 

p. 3»(lL s) [trj, ^ ril 

^ Cf. MinoTsky, pp. aOÆ f. 

Cf MiitfirpEky, tJudiSd, p. 

»■ J’he reff-rTTicF lu tbc Hlitl, Sea it aiu øf pla« Ttere. 
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Isfiihan) arv stirrouniieU on the soutli by mouhtains whit^i 
come from the west, pasis thrf^u^h tbv third zouc, Iva ve it in 
thv sixih svction fbr the fourth zotiv, aiid joui the caisiérn 
portion of thtf MootitBiti of al- aJi has livcn tncntioned 
Iwforc. They {aUo^ surrouiid ihv vastmi poniotiof the coun¬ 
try of at-Bithhh. Thesv mountiuns which surround Isilihan 
run north from thv ihird wme, cnter tliis seventh sovtion, aJtd 
tUvii inclosc thv ctuintry of al ~on the east. Below (at 
the foot of) diem. is gåshdn, followed by Qumio. Near the 
niiddlv of thvir coursv, they turn slightly west; then, de- 
scribing an arc, fhey run iiortheastwarii, and cventually enter 
tliv fifth zone. Whére tliey tuni (west) and make tlie rirvle. 
ar-Rayy Ues to thv vast. Where they tum (west), another 
nioiuitain runge starts and runs west to the houndair of the 
sevvmh section. South of the mountams there is Qazwin. 
Norlh of therii and alengside the comu.'ttting mountains of ar- 
Hayy, ejciending in a northeastem direction to the middle of 
the section and theii imo the tiftli zone, lies the røuniry (jf 
'laharistaii in llic region Isetween these tiiountaiiw and a 
portion of the Caspran Sva (Sea ofTaharistiin)-1' rotii the ntth 
zone, it urners tiie seventh section abtmt hulfway between 
west and easr. Where the mountains of ar-Rayy tum west, 
there He other, connecting nxouiixains. 1 hey run directly east 
and slightly soiith, and eventually enter the eighth section 
from ihc west. Between thv motintains of ar-Bayy and these 
imuintains, at thvir starting point, there reinams JurjåJi^ 
which includes Bist5m.'“® Ih-himl these (latter) rnonutains, 
there Is a part of the seventh sevtion that contains the re- 
mainder of ihe desvrt urea between Fara and Khurasan, tt> 
the ea 3 t of Qiishdn. At its farthest point, ncar these moun- 
laiiis, b Asiaråbiulh. tin the easicm slopvs of these tnoun- 
tains, and vxtending lo the boundary of the section, lies the 
røuntrv ofKisabur, whkh belongs to Kbur^ain. South of tiie 
mouniåins and east of ihv desvrl area. Ues Nbabiir. foUowed 
bv Marw ash-Shåhijån ai the end of the section. North of 


1“ niliåm in KlmriiioT. ^ 
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il and easl of JurjÆft, arc Mihrajin, Kh37Jiruri, and Hw 
casicm end af liie scction. Alj thesc plares are north uf tht? 
inoLiiitalns. Far to tiie north of thcTn is the wtuntry of Na&a, 
whkh is snrrounded by barren streiches of ilesert. in the 
northeastem corner of tiic secilon. 

Tlie eighth secrion of the fonrth ionc, in the west, ron- 
tains the Oxus wiiicij flows from south to north. On ii-i 
western banb, there are Zamm and Åmul whidi belong to 
KhiiråsSn^ as well as at-Tahinyah and Gurpanj wbidi bc- 
longs to I^bua åriznt. The Southwest corner of the section is 
surroujided by the monntauis of Astarabådh. wlikh were 
found already in the seventh section. They enter fhis section 
from the west and encircle tlie (soiithwesreni) corner, which 
includcs the remuinder of the country of lieral. In tlie third 
zone, the raoLijtajns pass between Herai and al-Juzajan, and 
eventuallv camiect wirh the BntTam Xfournain. as we tnen- 
lioned there. East of the Oxits in the soiiih of this seciion, is 
the country of BuUiira, fbllowed by the country of the 
Soghd, with Samarkand as iLs principal place. *ni<.*n cotties 
the country of Usrushanah, which incliides Khujandah at the 
castem end of the section. North of Samarkaiid and Usnl- 
shanah, is the land of Tlaqi« North of llaq ia the land of 
'i a.shkent (ash-^liush}, which extends to the eastem boiindarv' 
of the section and oceupies a portion of the nirvtli seri ion that 
in the south iiKludc.s the rein«inder of the lami of Farghanah. 

trom this porrion of the ninth scettun, coiues the river of 
Tashkenl (Syr Darya), It cuts chnuigh tlie eighlh section, 
and eveniually fioivs in to the Oxns where thc latter kaves the 
eighth section in the north for tlu- fifth zone. In ihe land of 
Ila([, a river coming from the ninih secrion of the third zone, 
from thc horders of Tibet, flows into the river of Tashkent, 
and before the latter leaves the ninth .section, the river of 
Farghinab floivs into ir, Pandlel ti) the river of Tashkeni 
lies Mount Jabrdglum. which starts from tlie fifth zone. tums 
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southeast, and eventually enters tlie ninth scctioti ii&d mus 
fllurig the boriiers of tlio land «f Tashkcni. l'hert, it rums in 
the ninth section, contimws along ihe boimdanes of Tashkent 
and F'arghanah, goes cm to tlie sourhem part of tlie section, 
and then enters thi' third zone. Betvteen the river of Tasb- 
kent and ihe hend of this mountaln in the Tniddle of the section, 
ihere is ilie country of F’aråb, Between it and the land of 
Bukhara and Khuwårizcn are barren strctciies of desert. In 
rlie northeast comer uf this section Ls the Land of Khujan- 
dah/““ which indudes Isbijåb and 'faråz.'*^ 

The ninth section of tlie fourth zone, to the wesi hejond 
Farghanah and Tashkent, ooiitains the Umd of the Kluirluhh 
in the South, and the land of the Khalluhh In the north. 
The whole eastrm [wn of the section to its farthest point ts 
oceupied by tlie land of the Kiroiik. it extends over the whole 
tenth st-Ltioii to the QufayS Mountains whidi are ai the 
eastem end of the section and Ue there or a portion pf the 
Surroundiiig Sea. They are the IVIountaitis of Gog and 
Magog. All these nations areTurkish |>eoplus. 

TheJifth tvttr 

Mast of the fim section of the fifih zone is covered hy 
water, except a sniall portkm of the somh and of die eiisr. 
In this western region, the Siirroiinding Sea enters into the 
hfth, sixtli, aiui sevemh zones from the circle it descriljes 
around the zones, The portion lo the south that is frue frotn 
water has a triatigiiUr shape. It there touches Spaiii and 
t:<tm[»ri«e3 the remaimler of tt. It Is surroimdcd on two sides 

“•Tlte refcTTfl* lU KhuJarJcJali, wliLdi waa mentiofirti liefo« as situnud 
in il<i: WLitlu'iisi iht thr wction, oiniiDt te eorrert, The seciiotiiii msps uf jih 
Wfist read Kmijilili, Cf, Mlimrsky. livdåd, p, HW. 

‘"Now Savram, 

•“Tal« t'f, StiiwirskV, yiu/dJ. p-36« , i • 

••“Tln!? s« aittVnrciit frwn th»! Khalflj (p tfl«. aLove), telt, m 

spitp vriliii paasaKV. Ih^ niay be ideniinil the Kliarlrnkh tp^ 103, fu 3B 
lo thi* ChantH’, nmJ p 

t>, J. Till|tfPH (Taiillfl), Studia V1 t tsatO-' TO. siipg«ts »ii 

IdvniiBuitinn <jf tjufiyi Pioktny t Hipiua 
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by t}ie sea, as if by the iwn siUes of s triungle. It ttcnijik’s llie 
remaineier cjf western Spain, inelucljn^ Montemayor on 
t}ie seaæajit al the beginiiing uf ihe section in the Southwest. 
Salantonca is to ihe east, and Zatnora to the nonh. Easi of 
Sabmanca, at the southem etid, is Avilii, and east nf tt, the 
»30 land of CastUla with the city of Segoi ia. North of it is the 
land of Leon and Bur gos. Beyoiid it to the north is tlie land 
of Galida, wliich extends to the cotner of this portion. At 
the SiirroiJiiding Sea there, at the fjir point of the western 
side {of the trianglej, the fHirtioti indudes the region of 
Simtiago — that Is, (Saint) jueoh. 

Of eastem Spain, the triaiiguiar [xirtiun contains the city 
of Tildel«, at the southem end of the seclion and to the east 
of CasttUa. To the northeast of Tuiiela are lEuesra and 
Pamplona direetly to t!ie east of {I luesca). West of Pampiona, 
there 16 Estelhi (Qast^llali), folLuw^ed by Najera ’** iii the 
region beiween P^teUa und Burgos. 't his (triangnhir) pfirtion 
contains a large mountain. Il faees the sea and the nottheust 
side of the trianglc, in close prosirnily IkjiIi to it and (o the 
searoast nt l'artiplona in the east. Wc liave mentiuned liefore 
that it eonnects in the south with flie MeditviTaiiean in ihe 
fourth zone. It constiiutes a harrler for Spain in tlie north. 
Its passes are gatos IcaiJing from Spam to the imiuitry of 
Gascogne, whii h helungs to rhe European Christian nations. 
In the fourth /.one, there belong to (Gascogne) Barrelcmu 
and Narbonne oii the shore of tin* MediterraiKtan; north of 
them, Gerona and Carcassonne: and in tlie fifth zone, Tou- 
lou-se, nort 11 of Gtmna, 

The easteni [lonton of this seciiuri has ihe shape of un 
oblong triangie wiih it.s acute angle licyond ihe Pyreiiecs to 
, jaJ (he east. On the Surroiinding Sea, at the lop w'hcre it eoii- 
nects with the Pjfrenees, this pfiri'ion indudes Bayotine, At 
tlie end oftt, in tlie noriheusiern region of the section, is the 


*** IliDui^h iherc are matiy ainnH MutitctiiavLirt m S|um, iti lliia recmii 
and EliHfiii'lterc, dt Slane‘s UlmtiScailon witii Muntumur-D-vrllii;? lii Portucal 
is certatnly cDtTvct, 

"" T ht MSS uutkiiiE t ifmirwl uf n, u the fint cittMutiajit ttf the tiame. 
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land of l^oiiou. wh'ich bclong^s to tbe Euroj^)€aii Christians 
and esttends to tlic end of tlie section, 

ITic wcsteni ref^ion of tfic secoiui sectioti contairts ihe land 
cif Gaseognc. Nnrlh of it are the lands of Poitou and 
Bourges.“* lloth countries have been mentioned hy us. East 
of tlic country of Gascogne lies a portion of the Mediter- 
rancan. It projects into this section like a tootli, m an eastcrly 
direction. To tlie wesi, tte oountry of Ga.wogne juis out iiito 
3 giilf of the Mediterrancanirl- At tlie northem cxtremity 
of this portion is the country of Genoa, along which lo tUc 
north lie the xMps,*" At their northeris limit lics the land of 
Burgundv. East of the gulf of Genoa, svhieh comes from the 
Meditcrranean, anotlier gulf comes from the same sea. The 
two gulfs include a portion of land in the .shape of a peninsula 
tni which, iii the west, Hes Pisa, and in the casl the great city 
of Home. die Capital of the liuropean Christians and the 
restdonce of the Pope, iheir highest religions dignitarj-, It 
contiiiii.s magiiiiicent, hlstorically famous buildings, imposiiig 
monuments,™ and gigantk dinrclies. One of the remarkable 
things al Rome is the river ihat flows through it from east to 
west, the bed of ivhich k paved with copper.™ Home coma in s 
the Church of the Apostles Peter and Paul, who are buried 
in it, North of the country of Rome m the country of I,om- 
bardv, which extends to the ho und ary of the section. On the 
ea.<iténi shnrc of tlie gulf on w'hich Home is situaicd, Ues 
Nupies* It is adjacent lo the country ofCalahria, w^hich (also) 
lielong,s to the lands of the European Christians. North of it, 
a poriion ofthe Adriatic Sea(GuIfor Venicc) comes imo this 
section from ihe third section, loms west, and face^ north in 

^Or peHiøpst IT tbffi ivlsce imd PcnitHi {and tint Fmlm iUmI 

are leførrf’ii fci meritiuneii it wiia prcibakly tonfused Lw 

Hm KhaMmi witSi . 

Ment JTin, upfiiiTcnllv nlcntldal w\xh Mr^ns Jgvim^ Moritjnux^ 5 h. 
Brfnurd. Cf. W. Hoenertmchi Deutsrkkinif mJ ffint Ji^'dÉiMt^rlåwdfr aila iitr 

GtXigrafrhft dts iJrSiit p, (n, «-5)i , « t* 

rer karftal nurainnj^ 'tcinpie, efflgv, largf i>li]eci. i>r mennments, 

6PC hciow, pp. aii+, n5& ff;, ff, 2 Ji*, nai*, anJ 

G- l^vi l>rlla Viiia in J^mdi trf iåt ^afliriicju 0rtent4i SofJJiJ* 
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ihiij stctioti, and tf) .itHfvit nnc^-tliird uf il. A l^irgc 

portion of llu^ country of the Venetitixis is suu:ited oti tbk 
p<;rtion of ihe AdriatiL- ,Sca, iii tbc iii the rcgifin be- 

tween ( the AdriaticSea) and [htSurroundmgSca. North ofit 
lies the country of Aquileia In tht* zone. 

The third section of the jiftli lone rontains in the west 
the country of Calabria, lattwecn tie Adriatic Sea and the 
Mediierrmiean. Part of tlie mainland in the Mediterranean 
in tie founii zone lomis a portion of land in the shapc of a 
peninsula, between two gulfs tfjat extciid due north from 
the Mediterranean into this section.'™ East of the country of 
Calaiiria is the country of ilie Lombards,^™ alung a portion of 
land formed by the Adriatic Sea aml the Alediterranean, 
of whkh One end enters the fourtit zone and the Metliter- 
rancan. 

lo tJie east, this seetion is siirrounded hy the Adriatic 
Sca, ivhich belongs ttj the ^leditcrraricaii. Ir flows due 
north, ihen tums west opposite the nortliem end of the 
section. Alongside it, a large mountain (range) conies fmoi 
the fourtb zone. It faces ir (the seu) and runs parallel to it 
on its way nonh, then tums west along it in the slKtb zone, 
and eventually ends opposite a siraits in die iiurth of it, in 
the country of Aquileia, a German (Alamanni) nation, as wc 
shall ittention. .At this straits and between ii and this moun¬ 
tain (range), wherc the iiiuuntains and the sca go od to the 
north, hes llie eoiuitry oF the Venetians. Where ihc nitnitituins 
and the sca go off to the west, liiey border the counrrv 
Jarwfisiya, and then the country of the Geriiians (Abmanni), 
,at the end of the straits. 


Ituiiiq eorrwtt fhe tcxi by adtling; -fi [tlvf AUrinic Sk-a) raicri frotn 
llie jQUih. De Sbim luft iki: dighily licrier lui^gvsnon ihar "soiHb’' Dhould 
bl! ufkjOTl^j 111 ihe aétifc tjf i gliiire jlX the fruitr thfl w# 

why lim hJuiWur) speaks here of Vwii« sitiuiiea somli of tbe Adrintk S« 
(fVim if ira lociLrii>ti li d^scribej la ler <jn}i Xo case in tuppurt 

^ "Meititcrnmean " 

Thi* refers to iti« Guir of Tnranto aiid ihe Jieel of ilic Ictliiin bom. 

"* Bcitiwrhacb,e/.. fd., p. si (ii. tSl^aPidrhl dt-dEnite* by 
fctU KHimry of the l^omhants," tlic l»nibiinj priikitmlilié* in 

Aimliåi, iiAlt^rdiynt '"^LaruLtafdy*' En^iim Lynibirdy proper^ 
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The fourth seaion of the fifth zone contaios a portion af 
the Meditm-iinean whkh enters tt from ihe foiirtli zone. 
{Tilis portion of the sea) is strongly indetited by arms of thc 
5oa which jut out in a nartherly direction and are separated 
by portions of land in the shape of peninsulas. At the eastem 
end of the scctlon Ues the Sfraits of Consianrinople. (This 
narrow liody of water) comes from fhis Southern part (of the 
sectioii), fiows due nonh, and evcntually enters the sixth 
zone. There, it immediatcly tums eastwaid (and joinsj 
the Black Sea in the lifth section; (the latter also oocupies) 
part of the fourth and sixih sections of the si.\th zone. as 
we shall inention. Constaiilinople is lo the east of this srraits 
al the nortliem end of the section. It is a large city and 
was the scat of thc Byzantine emperors. There are many 
5torie.s alxiut the magnificenc architectiiral and other monu¬ 
ments there. l*he portion of tilis section betvveen thc Medi- 
teiranean and the Siraits of Constantinople comprises the 
country of Macedonia, which lielonged lo the (aiiciem) 
Greeks. whose royal autharity had its oHgin there, East of 
tlie straita and extending to thc end of the section, there is 3 
portion of the land of This, I believe, is thc desert 

pi s i ns wherc, at tlie present time, thc Turkomans roam. 
m-re is (located) thc realm of Ihn ’Uthmån (the Otlomaiis). 
with its diiefcitv Bursa (Brussa).'" Before them, it beloiiged 
to the Byzaniines, from whom il was taken away by other 
nations, and eventually came into possession of the Turko- 
ttians. 

'l'hc southwestem part of the Bfth section of the fifth zone 
contains the land of Båius (.Aiiaiolia). North of it and ex¬ 
tending to the boundary of the section, is the couniiy of 
AinoriuTii. East of Amtinum is the Quhiit^ib (Tokluna Su) 
which fiovvs into the Eiiphrates. It has its sourre in a itioini- 
taifi there and floivs soutli until it joitis the Euphrates, before 


In llw rtider gengrapher*. ihefnnrt wos ^a-nitulh “AiuitoliB." Cf. Ibn 
Ktinrn»l3tl|ihih, KilJk aia-t-tnamJtii. p. 107. 

V. iirwl D VOCiilin" 

Cf M. CMiard, ftuitiin Jf k iÉputUit dis IT I, aiSO n. 
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ihe latter leaves this seetiun anil erosses over into tbe fourth 
zone. \Ve.Ht of (the Eofihraies), at the {Southern) end of ihe 
section, the Sgytiåii, and west of ir, ihe Jayijån, originatc. 
Both rivers tiow alongside (the Eopbraics), Thcy have heeii 
mentioned before. Eust offilie Euphrutes) there, the Tigris 
originates. U always flows alongside (the Euphi-atcs), atid 
eventtmUy Joins it at llaghdail. In the southeastcrii coniior of 
ihis section, behlnd the rnooniain where ilie n’igris originates, 
lics Mayyåfiritiiii. ’L'he Quba^ib^ which wu liave nientiotied, 
divides this section inio two portions. 'Hie oiie covers the 
Southwest and contaiiis the land of (Anatolia), a.s we 

have said, The northemmost part of (the land of Håtns), ihe 
region extendiiig to the northem end of the section and 
beyond the mountain where the Qiibai^ib origiiiates, is the 
land of Amorium, aa we have said. Tlie orker portion covers 
tiie nortlieastem and southeastem third (uf the soctiun). Iti 
the South of this the Tigris and Euphrates originale. !n the 
north, there is the country of aUBaylaqnn, which adjoins the 
land uf Amorium behind Motint Qubaqib and cxtemla far. 
At its end, where tlie Eujihratea originates, is Klaarshaiiah.^“ 
In the northeast conier is a portion of ihe Black Sca tbat 
connects wiih the Strå its of Constan tino pie. 

Tlie sbcih section of the iifth zone contains in the South¬ 
west the country of Armenia, which extends easiward be- 
i, tss yond tlie middie of the section. Arzari ( Erzérutii) is iti tite 
Southwest (of Armenta). To the nonh (of it) lie Tiflis and 
Dabth East of Arzan is ihc dty of Kliil5t, fuilowed by 
Bardha'ah. In the southeast is the (capitai) city of Armenia, 
T here, Armenia, entering the fourtfi zone, ittdudes al- 
Maraghah, cast of the Mountain of the Kurds whiiih is called 
Mountain ol Bariimnå, and whkh has bt?eii mentioned before 
in connemion with tiie sixtit section of the fourth zone. In llii-s 
set'tion, and in the fourth zone, Armenia is liordcred to the 

"* “Mount" ntiy 1 # wroiig, b«r lim Khalrii'iti uriparnulv tall«} the nnwti- 
UjTi where ihc Qubatjih wu lo yrigiiiaie -Moutii fjuhpqik*' Oii 

Bl-IHrTtl’* wilunil tnap. thia raountyiri i* riiifij jai«,! Nadbånt h.llic reaii- 
tng IS utteemm. CT. li. Hunigntaim. flysjAfj™, X ( iShn), 153, 

** Cf Mbunhy^ pp. t 
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Ctist bv thc country’ of AzCTbBijsit. (AzorbiijMi s) ejjstcnmiost 
poifit in this soction is Ardabll, on. a poTtion of tho C^spisn 
Sea, The Caspian Sca enters tilis scction from tlie east from 
the seventh seciionj and is called tbe Sea of Tabaristan 
(Caspian Sea), On its northem shore, in this seciion, it con- 
Uins a portion of the country of thc Khazars. l'hey are 
Turkotnans. xAt thc nortlicm end of this portion of the Cas- 
piaii Sea, a mountain range begitis and nins due west to the 
fifth scciion, crosses h, endrcles Mayy^fåriqio, and enters thc 
fourth zone at Amid, whcrc it connects with the Cliain 
Mountam in thc northermnost part of Syna, and from thcre 
(goe,s on 10 } tonncct with the Amanus, as has already been 
mcntioned. 

In tbesc mountains in tlie northem part of this section, 
there are passes that constitutc a sort of gates giving entry- 
from boih sides. To thc souih, is tlie country of the “Gates," 
which exiends eastward to the Caspian Sea. The city of 
Dcrbend which belongs to this country, lies on tlie Caspiati 
Sea. In the Southwest, the country of thc “Gates" adjoins i, tx 
Annenia. £ast ot (the country of the Gates), between tt atid 
soutlieni Azerbaijan, ts tlie country of Arran (Ar-Ran),'*’ 
which extends to the Casplan Sea. North of these mountains, 
ihere Ues a portion of this section comprising in the west the 
realm of the SarirJ®* 'fho tiorthwest trorner of thxit portion, 
which conslitiites the (iiorthwest) oomer of ihe wliole sec¬ 
tion, is also oceupied by a smiLlI portion of thc Black Sea 
that coiinects with the Straits cif Coiistantinople. (This) hus 
lieen mciitioneii lÆfore. This portion of the Black Sea is 
surrounded hy the wuiifry of ihe Sarir, Trebizond, which 
belong.s to (that country'), lies on iL Tlie countp' of the 
Sarir estemls between thc mountains of the Gates and ihe 
northem pari of the section, It evcmuaUy reaches a mountain 
in tlie east tliat cuttstitutes a barricr between it and the land 

S« n. Sfi l® U«! KhåldilJi’a Ifitnaductionp above. 
i« Cf. W. Elartlu:>ld in "Aituti.'’ , , p* - 

lii'Ylbc Karfr lutve with ihg Ava.rs^ Sa/^r throM is in 

ahTHlEini foTBi ftr “Ma«i!r of rtw Tlirojic.' as tHeir niler was kiwwu to thc 
Am ti«. Cr. Mitiorsliy, pp, •*♦7 it. 
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of thi' Khazars. On the far Ixnintlary of tlicf (country of tlic 
Sarir), is tlie city afSfil, Bcliind this mouriitiin baiTiiT, tliere 
is a portion of the land of the Khazars reaching^thc northcast 
cortier t>f this section, between the Casptuti Sea and tiie 
nortlicm end of ihe i^ectioti. 

'Fhe seveuth scction of the fiftJi zone is entirely covm-d 
in the west l>y tlie Caspian Sea, a portion of whirh protnidea 
imo the founb zone lo the sotJih, On (tlse shores of) this 
portion ure situated, as we have mentioneil in connection with 
the (fourih zone), the muntiy of Talmristån and the moun- 
tains of tlie Daylam up to Qazwtn. In the west of this portion 
and connecting wirh il, therc is the small, portion that Jiea in 
the sixih sertion ot' ihe fourth zone, Coimeeting with it in the 
north Ls the portion that lies in the eastmi [lart of the sixtJi 
section above, A parrof the northvvest comer of tiiLs section, 
where ihc Volga fiows iiito it, is not oovered by the Caspian 
Sea. in the eastem region of this section there (also) retnaiiis 
a part which is not covered by the (.’aspinn Sea, It consists of 

t, f.?7 desert plairus in \vhieh tlie f ihuzz, a Turk nation, roaiii.- 

Thcy are also called the KhL'iz. (Ghuzz) tooks like an Arabi- 

zation, with ih Iteconiitig gA, and ditubling of the - 

This part is summneted hy a moimiaii> (range) to tbc soutli 
ihat vnters tlie eighth section, nins nut quite lialfwa}* tiirough 
the %Véj(tern part, tnms north, eventiially iDuches the Caspian 
Sea, hugs it cJosely all the way through its remaining |>ariioji 
in the sixth zone, then itinus ,it its end, itnd separates from 
it. lliere, il ja called Mourit Shiyah.^“ It runs westwatd to 
tbc sixth sen ion of the sixth zone, thon tums back aouth to 
the sixth section of the* fifth zone. It is this end of ihe tnouti- 
taiti (range) that lies In this section l)erweL’r( the himl of tite 
Sarir and the land of the Khazars. The land of the Kliazars 


The [idrtinthii sii$ n iriirginnl. finale in B iind C* vid 1 j fiiunil inccirpoTJtfll 
Ln iKt Ji t Cif D* Cf- ll^ti -’^mø^ffgraphyy pi Sfl8. 

Turkuh tribea ane igiin liiscuisecl bv Ikm Khsld^n, foUowitiJÉ al- 
[cirlat« in \\ ^ 

^ Shiyåh b aJways indaeated In the MSS. ShM, Pcr*kn wmild 

bemoiTcoTrcci. The form t>f Mouni Stiiyåh, Sivlh Klili, arpp^ju/s tic- 
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extcmi-i along the slopcs of the moimtain c;iUi;d XrcMitit 
Siiiyah in ihe ^ixth and sevcnth sectiorus, will be mcii- 
tioticd. 

The whole eightK section of thc fifth ione contairis dt*sen 
plaLns uhcrc tiic GhuRZ, a Turkish nation, roam. In the soutlt- 
west is Ij.ke Aral, iritn wliich the Oxus flows. Its rirrum- 
fcrtnce is ihrcc huntlred mi1c.s. Many rivers how into It frum 
thcsc dchert plains. In the northea-st is tlie Lake nf Ghur- 
ghun,*" Il fresh-water liike. Its drcumfercnce is four hundred 
tudes. In ilie iiorthem region of ihis section stand.'; Mount 
Murghar/” wiiich tnearis "Snow Mountain," heciuise the 
anow oti it never melts. It lies at the far end of the scetion. 
South of tlic Lake of Ghurghiin livere i.s a moimtain of solid 
stone where nothtng grows, It is valled Churglitin Mountalfi. 
The lake is ttamed after it. li» the Ghurghun and Miirghar 
Mountaitis north of the lake, mnumerable rivers have their 
urigm. Tlicy flow inio tlie lake from IjOth sides. 

The ninth section of the fifth zone contains the ctniiTtty of 
tlie .^tiKkishi^** a Turkish nation, west of the coimtry of the 
Ghuzz, and east of tlie country of the Kiinak. In the east at 
its end. (the section) is hiigged by the QiifAva Mountains 
that snrround Gog and Magog, Tiiev .stretch tliere from 
South to north, assuming this direction right aftør entering 
from the tønth section, whtdi tliey had, in tum. entered from 
the ønd of the tenth section of the fourth zone. There, they 
iHirder the Surrounding Sca on the northem houndary of the 
section. Tliey then tum wesl ttt the tenth .section «f the fourtli 
zone and extend alinosi to the middle of ihe section. Trom 
ivhere they l>egin to this point, tliey surround the country 
of the Kimak. Entering the icntJi section of the fifth zone. 
they cross il in il westerly direction tn its end. South of thcni 
remains a portion of tluit .section ilmt streidies wøm in an oh- 
lorig shapc and contalns the end of the country of the Kimak. 


tJike af tjaraquiii^ 

i*; Miiftujar Mauittiitii p. aOK, «iid vxi)? 

l'urkÉ^li liir "vijtiw. " 

^ CL ^f uiorsky* fjadud, p, 3+7* 
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*riie mnunuiins, thcn, enter llie niniii sixtuni at Itit nortli- 
eastcm bortler, 5(x>n tunr nonh, anti run due north lo ihe 
iiinth section of tbe sijitli zone, wlicre tfie IJatn (of Gog and 
Magojj) is sitUjited, as we sliall mention. Tbere rt'tniiins the 
portion thai is snrronnded by tlie QufayS Mount;iin.s in the 
nonheasT wirner tif this section. h h oblonp in shapc and 
atretcheji southward. Il belonjris couijtr)’ of Gng. 

The tcnih Sfotioa of the tifdi ziitte is etitirely covered hy 
the land of Oog. exccpt for a ponioii of the Surroiuiding Sca 
whkh covers part of it in the eaat frøin soulh to north, and 
except for liie portion thai the Qxffayå Moumains leave in 
the Southwest on their way througti the scrtiuri, Everythlng 
elsc is tbe latid of Gog. 


Tkt strik samt 


Half of the firsi seetion of the sixtli zone is niostlv rovered 
by the sea, which stretclies casiward in a cur\ ing line aloiig 
the northem part, then runs southward alotig the easteni 
part. and ends tiear tlle Southern part (of ihe seaton). A 
]X)nioii of bnd in this part is not coveret) by the sea. It Is 
siniilar in shape to a peninsula, ftimiod by two arms of thu 
SuiTDunding Sen, It is long and wide. All this Ls the lajuj uf 
Brittany, At the entrance to it, b<.twut'ri ihoae two nmis. (of 
tlie ,sea) and in the southeast comtr cif this seciion, there is 
the Country of Sees which ts adjaccin to tlie euuntrv oi' l^oitou, 
(The country of Poitou) bas hceii mcntionud before in con* 
neciion with the first and sccond seciitms of the Kflh zoulv 
1 he second sectiori ol the sixtli /mie is entered by the 
Surroundlng Sea tn the wuAt und north. In the norihw'cst, it 
covers un oblong portion (extending) over more tliini fialf 
(the soutb-north ex tension) of (thu s«:tion).^“** east of Brit* 
tany (wIulIi was mentioned) in the hrst section, (This jMrtiun 
of the sea) connc'Cts with ihe other portion in the nonh (that 
extends) fromwest to east. It widens soniewhat in the west* 
em half of (the section}. Therc, a portion Of the island of 


— JvyAt » lii Bidflq eiKi in A, B, c, ana D, i* tHc conwi rcndini: md 
rvqatrcif the ntwve ttr«ula.tiun. 
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Englaiad is situatcd. It is å larlje, far-flung Island whirh con- 
lains .1 tmmtHjrofcities and is the seat of a niagnifimtt reulin. 
llie remainder of (England) Ues in tbe seventh zone. S<mth 
of and adjacem t« this wcsirni part and the islaJid located 
diere, (and still) in the western balf of this section, are the 
conntrics of Normajidy and Flanders. ITien, diere is (north- 
cm) Krance in ihe Southwest of (his se-ction, and, east of it, 
tlu' ctiuntrv of Burgutidy. .\ll these coimn^ies belong lo the 
European Christian nations. 'ITie castem balf of the setnioii 
contaiiis the country of the Germans (Alamanni). The South 
is tåben up by tbe country of .\quUeia, with the country of 
Burgundy fanher north, and then tlie lands af Lurrnine aml 
Suxony. On a portion of the Surrouivding Sea in the north- 
cast conior, is the land of Frisia. All (hesc countries belong 
to tlie Gemian (Alamanni) jiatlons. 

Tlte western jiart of the tliird section of the sixth zone 
contains. iti the south, the country of Bohemia.^® and in die 
north, the country of Saxotiy, Tlie eastern part comains, in 
die sioudi, the country of llungary, and in the north, the 
country of Poland. (llungaTy and F'oland) arc separatofl by 
the Carpathian Movmtains (Balwat). ITiey contc from the 
fourdi section, run nortbwest, and evcntually end in tlie 
country of Saxony at die boimdary uf ihe western half (of 
this .‘ietiion]. 

'I he fourth stvtion of tlie sixth zone, in the south, con- 
tairw the country of Jatiiuliyab,**** and, in the uorth, thecoun- 
try of Russia* They are separated by the Carfiadiian Moim- 
tains. Irom die 1>cginDing of the sei tion in tlie west to its end 
in the eastem half, Eyst of the land of Jarhuliyah is die coun¬ 
try of Jarmåniyah. In the southeast romer, diere is the land of 
Constaminople am! the city of Consiantinople at the end of 
the strdits roniing from die Mediternxnean, where it con- 
nects with die Black Sca . A small portion i>f the Blach Sea 

DfMiK^aftdimdmniJ^arkhariån^ - , . . p. 73* 

La Pidfig 7 f€ ... I Ih nwf.. 39 cftrriKt* jutMOlyiib tu 
wiiHthlMg hkt MaiittUmia fBcrbii imd nulgfirin), itsd tlie faUo^g Jnf- 
ifi^vah. wKtrij could liurdly be Gentiany, to RunMUim. Romntiii n. 
aa I icj Dl lEiJp 
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coniiccting wUli the straits appcars in tlie souihea^t cttrjrer of 
ilie jStit.'tioM. The comtr hel^veell ihc straits and ihc Blat'k Soa 
oontain^ Musannåh [?].•“ 

The fifih ioctlun of tho xixth zone. in the ^outh, containi! 
ihc Black Sea. siretching due east fmm thc sFraits at the end 
of ihe tdurthiccrion. It iraverses the vohule of this scction and 
pari of the sixth section. covcring a disiance {in longth) of 
t,300 Eiules from Its bcginniiig and (in widdi) af ®X) miles. 
Bcyond tbc Black Sea in the south of this section, tbere re- 
maitis a piece of the mamland which is oblong in shapo and 
stretirhes from west to east. The (western portion) of it con- 
taifis Keracleia on the shore of the Black Sea, (a city) 
adjareiit to the country of .’tl-BayUtqåii iji the fifth zone. In 
the east(ern portion) of it h ihc bjid of the Matis, with ils 
principal place, Sitiope, on the Black Sca. Nortli of the Black 
Sea in this secrion is the land of the Biilgars (Burjan),^ in 
the West. and in the east the country of Russia. AU (rhese 
iDiiniries) lie on ilie shores of the Bbtk Sea. The country of 
Hussia surrounds the country of the Bulgars (Burjan), (lior- 
dering il) in tlie casi{em portion) of ihis sectioti, in the 
nortb[em ponion) of the lifth scction of the seventh zone, and 
in tJie west(CTn portion) uf die iourth section of tbc sixtK 
zone. 

The sixth section of ihe .sixth zone cf>ntatns in tbc west 
the remaihder of the Black Sca, wherc it lums sljghtiv norih. 
Beiwceh ihe Black Sea atid the nortliem Ixnmdary of the 
scction is the coutitiy’ of the Conians.^*^ h'ollowing die nortli- 
ward direction of the Black Sea, tlicre is the reinaimler of 
t, f ij the Country of the .^Inna, which \va,s at tlie southem end of 
the hfth 5ci:(ion and which hei'c bccorties wider as it extends 
nonhwurijB. In the eastem part of this lectitm, ihc tand of 

» C [nilkitet, imvivitt, thot «tif » i*'vowdltss. CF. Xfiuorsky-Murvar!, 
p. lap, ulier? rtfcnfruc ii rmilu to ttic attrnrptcd iitc^uTitlciitioitf w»h Meit- 
cnit-m aiKl viith tfic Arabic wtiril nmniiaj' 'Marrii" 

ti. a5 ID ibi* diRpier. iLbove. Hirc, tpcUlna b UruhA. In B. 
ihu tft hy rurirciiDD fnitii 

n. 5H it* Thil chEiptrr, 

*■ Cf. Minursky, sEfl. 
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the [thazars continiics, and fanher ea^ ties tlie land of the 
flurtah.’** In ihe riurtheast eomer is the land of ihe Bulgars 
(Buighar). In the southeast corner is the land of Balanjar/“* 
which is tlicre traversed by a portion of Mount Shiylh.'” 
Thcse tnoimtains foUow (the coast of) the Caspian Sea later 
pil in the seventh secttati, and, after separating from it, run 
wcM acTos.t thi-s part (of tlie sixth section), and enter the 
sixth section of the fiftli zone, where they are linked with the 
Moutitaiiis of the '’Gates." The country of the Khazars lies 
oti bdth sides of them^ 

The sevcrvth section of tlie sixth zone oontains in tlie 
south an area ihst Mount Shiyah cuts across, to tlie western 
boundary oftbe section, after leaving the CaspUn Sea. It is a 
fnirtion of the countiy of tb« Khazars. Easi of (the country 
of ihe KJiazars) is the portion of (the coast of) the Caspian 
Sea (hat is traveriied by Mount (Shijdh) in the tiortheaar. 
Beyond Mount Shiyåh, in tlie northwfest, is fhe land of the 
Burtas. In the east(em portion) of the section is the land of 
the Bashqirs and the Pochenegs, ^ Turkish nations. 

llie eiitire southem part pf the eighth section of (the 
sixth zone) is <K3Cupie<l by the liinil of the Khhlukh Turks.“* 
"ITie northeni region contains in the west the Stinkiiigl-'Uid *** 
and, in the east, the Und Gog and Magog are said to have 
lait! uaNte before the Dam was constructed. In this Stinking 
Land, the Volgii, one of the largest rivers in tite wprld, 
onginates. It passes through tlie coimtty of tlie Turks and 
IIpws iiHo the Caspian Sea in tlie seventh section of the fifth 
Zime. The Volga makcis maiiy tuming s. T t originates in a 

Tl>ey have be™ with j)bt PiiiFTwii ^^^Jhahfl-Mo^dvIt. Cf. 

IJp. ff,; Mun«'»ky-.Miir\aiT, p. lOft; J. firtiefi. ,1rrhiv 
VfuntSiil, XXI 11 itSsS), 139. 

I" Cf A Validt Togan, fim nth*\<frkM ( ^lihiiidlueigen flir 

die Kimdc de» MoT^nUnde*. No. a*) {LcipiiR. Pl> ««(H- 
s!9fl(n,lK 

■H Shiydk Ka(y<i)h. See n. 1 SS to ttii* chapter, above, 

Cf, Miiicjrsty, p|». Sin Jl 

•“ Cf. Miiwfskjp. JJaJdd, }]j>. St2 Mitiorsky-Marvant, pp. tofi f. 

Ses n. 132 to til« chapter, »bovt, 

” A. Zeki Vitidi Togtin, op. tit., p. 61 (n. Jl), tuggert* itiai (be term 
ungiitiilly reftnTB*! to the cultsr or fiuility of ilw iioil (blaiJt luimiui), 
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nuiuiitain in the Stinkln)? Land, fmin ^^hicb thrt’o FTrcams 
is3ue and unjte lo form nrie river. It flows due \ie.si tn die 
boimdary of thc seveiith seetion of the sixtb zone aml tiims 
north into the seventh section of the eeventh zone. where it 
flow!^ along the 50U til western bonndary. It leaves the stvenih 
zone in thc sixth section, Ilows o short distajvee west, theri 
tunis South a second time, and retums to the sisih scetioii of 
tlie sixth zone, where a branch oonies out of ii and Hows west- 
ward into the Bbch Sea in that sectson. ( ITte Volga itsclf 
next) passes through a portion of thc country of the fiulgars 
(Bulghar) in the northeast, leavcs the sixth zone in thc 
seventh section to tum south a third time, flows through 
Moum Shiyah, traverses the country of the Khazars, and 
enters the fifth zone in the seventh section. Therc it flows 
i nto the Caspian Sea, in thai portion of thc soulliwesl fomer 
of the sectioii which is nat covered bv the sea. 

The ninih section of the sixth zone, in ilic west. contairis 
the country of ihc Khifshihh Tutks — tfie Qipchaqs; — and the 
country of the Tiirgish who are also Turks. In the east, ii 
contaiiis tiic country of Magog wliich is separated fram thc 
west by the afoi e-mcntioned suirounding Qiifilya Moun- 
tuins. niey start at ilie Suirounding Sea in the eastern part 
ot thc founh zone, and follovi (the SiuTOUiiding Sea) to the 
northern Ixiundaty ot the zone. Ihere, thov' leave il and run 
northwesterly imtil ihey enter the ninih s’cction of the fitth 
zone, where tbey return to their fonner due northerly course 
inio the niiuh section oi (the sixth zone), which tliey cross 
from South to north, bearing a little to the west, Thcre, in ihc 
middle of (the mountains), is the Dam built by AJexandcr. 
The niountains, rhen, continite due nortfi into the ninth sec¬ 
tion of the seventh zone, whicb they irai'erse from thc south 
on up to thc burrounding Sta iii tlic north. Tfiey fiiUow along 
it from there ivestward iritc thc fifth section of ilic sevenih 
zone, where they encounter a ptirtion of tht- Surmundlng Sca 
to thc West, 

MiriFTTsky^ pp, *ioo fT. 
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In ihe middle of ;bis ninth sqciion is the Dam buiJt by 
Alexander, aii we have said. Correct infonoation abuut if ix 
found in the Qur'ån. 'Ubaytlallih b, Khnrradadhhih men- 
lioiied in bis geographical work *°* that aUWåthiq saw in a 
dreain thal the Dam had opeiied, Friglitened, he awakened 
and sent Salåm (Siillåm) the dragoman to investigate tlte 
Dam artti lo bring badt jnromiation about it and a. deskription 
ofit, wluch he did. This is a iong story that has noihmg to do 
with the purpose of our work. 

The tenth section of tlie sixth zone is oceupied by the 
countT)- of Niagog, extcnUiiig to the etid of (tlie section), 
Tliere it horders on a portion of the Surroundiiig Sea whidi 
surroiinds (the secrion) to the east and iiorth. (Tilis portion) 
is oblong in the north and tvidens somcwhai tn the tast. 

Thf teivnth zoat 

The Stirrounding Sca covers most of the seventlt zone in 
tliE north (from the hcgiiiiiiag) to the middle of the fifth 
section, where it toudien the Qiifaya Mountains tliat sur- 
routnl Gog and Magog, 

The lirst and seeond sections are covered by water, except 
for tf ve ptirtlon not covered by water where tlie Island of £tig’ 
land is Itxated, mosi of which lies in the second scciion. Iti 
tlie [irst sertioii, there U a comer of England which extends 
towards the north. The remalnder, with a portion of the sea 
rhttt encirrles it, lies in the second section of the stxtli zope. 
It wus mentioned there. The channel conneettng England 
with the mainland is there twolve miles wide. Dcyond the 
Lsland nf England, in the north of the sceond sectioti, is the 
isiatid of Raslandah.*“ oblong m shiipe, strctchhig lerigth* 
w ise from wesi to ca.st. _ 

Cf. AViJl' ai- ^foiJIiå py. I Bi ff. Ciest): pp. 13+ ff. [ir.). 

Cf »Iw F WoBenilial, J'owrTul (jf ijkr .■imrnfaTi ffrrVsfal Ajfiffri LXXt (1351 j. 
Kot Ihn KhtirniJådtih(>i«usiiiiti'efi)r it-tilrbE. nw it. 37 tu itiii etuipier, 

»tVBVP, 

“* The vowel af iho fli si syllflble it emircly iincertain, ItasUnrfah has beeii 
svilb Icolanil IrttariJ, bul it cdiui*lirrttt an uniileritified 1*0 of 
Seottand by W. tt, SteviHyMii, SttttUtå Httiorkal Rnim, XXVU 
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Mtisi of the third section of the scvcnth loni! is covcrcd 
by water, cv,CL‘pt for an oblong portion In the* south thiit is 
wider m its e.tstcm pai-t, Here, the bnd of Pobnd cximmiics, 
ti wtts meniioned in comiection with the third section of ilie 
sixth 2one, as lying in the nonh of it. In the western part of 
tlte portion of the aea covering this section, there Ues a ixiuml, 
w'ide(Island). It is connected wiih the mainlantl by an Uthmus 
iti the South, whieh bads to the bnd of Poland. North of it ts 
the island of Sorway,-®* oblong in shapc, whicb stretches 
lengthwise from w'cst to east Ln tiie nortit {of the section). 

The fnurth section of the seventb zone is entirely covered 
I, I«' in the north by tlie SniTOimdiiig Sea from the tvcaieni to the 
eastem (boundaries of the seciioii). Its southem part is not 
covered by the sea. To die west, it contains the land of the 
Finland fr] TiirUs. To the east Ue? the country’ of Tavasi,®* 
followfx] by the land of lilstoma [f) extending to the easicm 
bo u nda ry of the section. (Esionia) is perma neiuly covemi by 
snow and has lidte civilizaiion. li horders on the country of 
Hussia in the fourth and fifth seetions of ihe sbeth zone. 

The iifth section of the seveiitli zone oontains in the west 
the country of Hossia. In the north, (fUissia) extends to 
where tiie portion of the Siirroitndijig Sea and the Qufåyi 
Mountains mcet, as \ve have mentioned before. 'Ilte eastern 
region of the aecrion contalns the contiouation of the land of 
the Coroans, which lies oti (the shore of) a portion of the 
Black Sea in the sixih section of the sixth zone, It reaches 
the Lake ol T-r-m-y in this section. This is a fi'esli-w'attr 

** er. o. J. Tallgren ( t uuUob Sliuli.i (iruniuU/t, Vi5 {oiM), fta f. 

•“Ibn Htialduii rejd Fctjrfltdxak or the Ijke ([xidup« mther, 
whiili »iiggesn-d M^imerhing 'furkiih to hbn. Far ihe njuding l'iilniårk - 
Fitihind, rf. Tiillgrcii, ibid,, pp. ils ff 

■" 'lavaBtland, tlwie. Cf. T.illgrtn, ibiiL, pp, ii>% (f, 

*“ Cf, Tjllp'én, tbid,f pp, ist f. thii Khshlitii'i spelLing loohj like tbut nf 
Rtt/slindjh, In ihe MiccnJ lei'tifm 

*"• 'Hic data in C in cnnnmifin wiiti ilie vrrb (K'^-fdJilaAf) malle il 
ceriam thai Hussiu ^^ml nm ttic scctiujil ia meaiit. Ilowe^ur, the siatement i> 
hjirtlly isirreet Oti rhe leeiionBl map of q|-tdriiT, ihe "{xintinMAiinn of thr lanil 
pf tl»c Magiwa" would «t!Mi to Ile bclweL-ii KuHia aiiil the Surrotitvlin^ Sea. 

“• TallgMin, p. I(?S. eompBrc!« TyriunLe, a dty on the S« wf t mon- 
linnctl Hy j'inlemj v. S, 
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takc Into wliich drain many rii'crs from the mountHins soufh 
and iiorth ofit. In Uie nanheast of this sectton is ihe land of 
ihe Kabåriyah Turks, whinh exteiids to the boundary af 
tlio secrlnn. 

ITie sixth sectian of the sevenih zone contains in tho 
wnitliwest the contUtuation of the land of thc Comans. in the 
middle of that region la Lake Gh-n-w-n.*** This is a fresh- 
water lake irjto whidi drain the rivers from the mountalns in 
the regions east of il. it is conjttanily frozen because of the 
severe cold, except for a short while liuring the summer. Easi 
(jf the tMuntry of ihe Comam is the country of Hussia, which 
started in the nonheast of the 6fth seciion of the sixih zone. 
In liie soulheast cortier of this (the sixth) section, is tlie 
Temainder of tlie hind of the Bulgars (Bulghår) titat started 
in the northeastem part of tlie sixth sectian of the sixdi 
zone. In the middle of this poiiiuii of the land of ihe Bulgars, 
ihere is the point vvhere thc Volga oiakes its firat tum to the 
aoLith, as liiis benn mentioned- The Qufaya Mouniains stretch 
all aloiig the northem boundary of the sbtth sectlon frum the 
west to ihe east, 

The sevemh seaion of the seventh zone, in the west, con- 
tains ihe remainder of the land of the Pechenegs, n Turkisli 
nation. Begiiining in the northeastciti part of the prececting 
sixth and Southwest of thU section, it then, in the south, 
enters the aixtli zone. In the east. there is the remainder nf the 
land of the Bashqirs, foUowed by the remainder of the Stink- 
ing Und, wiiich extends to ihe eastem boundary of the stfC- 
tion. The northern boundary of the section is formed by tlie 
slirrounding Qdfåyå Mountains stretdiing (all along it) from 
the West to the eaat. 

'ITe oighth section of the aeventh zone conmiiis in the 
Southwest thc continuation of thc Sitnking Land. East of it is 
the Sunken**^ Und, a remarkable pkee. It is m immenBe 


“ l'allCTnr. np. tin ff., miia fliinn*. whkh scetns vtry ptauaiWe. 

>*" a. Miiioriky, PP- f. Nfl iJHiiifiyaticmhjia tatn wiggejued. 

ni« MSS scem to liavc '-flfliJfl er hut 'ajtn is cifrUiiily ngi ctirrect. 
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optMihig iii the earlh, so clifcp fhat ilic bottnm cannot bo 
rcachtid. The appcarancc uf smohe duriiij; tho day ami iif ftre 
ai ntghi, whidi by iiinis Hares up and disappears, teads lo ihc 
tfiiw-lusion that tho pboe i s tnliabitwi. A river Is oecasionaUy 
soen tboro. t t cuts throiigft U frum suutb tu north. in tlie eost 
of this sectinn is the Waste Qntntry, whirh border* liie Dam. 
Across the northem limit of the section are the Qufåyi 
, MB Mouiitains, sirehrhing all aloiig it from tho weat lo the east. 

Tire ninth scctitm of the sevonth jwtte contains in the west 
the country of iho Khifshakh, that is, the Qipchaqs. It b 
traversed by tiie Qufayå Mountains where they tum away 
from the nonh (nf the section) at ihe Surrounding Sea and 
run southeast through the middle (of tlie section], 'fliey then 
leave (this zone) for the nvtith section of the sixih zone and 
pass across h. Tliere, In the middle of them, i* the Dam of 
Gog and AI agn g, whkh we have alrcady mcntioiied, The 
eastem part of tlus sociion contaios the lat«) of Magog, 
behind the Qufaya Mountaitis, f)n the sea. tt is not very 
wide and is oblong Iti shape and surrounds Jt in the east and 
iiurth. 

The lemh section of the sc^^etith zone is entlrcly covered 
bv the sea. 

o 

Tilis finLsKes the discussion iif the world tnap with tlie 
se ven zones. 

In the creation of heaven and carllt and the differcivce 
between night and day, there are signs for those wlici know.*“ 

Cf ramtnntinuUy, ihi* |Tuniiu« can nefer tn the IjmiJ nf 
ftiid tbe swooiui ’ Lt' iD ihc sm, Ituv^pvcr, ■1-tdrtit't terturiu] niip thni 

it i* Ih*- whitli 15 not vt-ry wide ind oblong in ahniic wid »urrounds the htriiJ 
Df Magog. 

n» CC Qur'ink versM »tirh JB v.iei i< (S.tsO { 1 87]; «.l-5 (S-b}- 
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fht ttmptrate and th* inttmpnutt sm«, The i^senct 
ej fhe air npon tkr o?/or fjhainsn aitd apea ourtjf 
{ of/ifr) oj thttr conditiim. 


_ _ ^ ^ ii» have: EXPt, aised that the cultivated region 
V V of thai part of the earth which is n(»t«>vere<l hy water 
has its center toward the north, bccan^e of ihe excessive heat 
in the south and the exiiessive cold in the north. Tlte north 
and the south represent opposiie extremes of cold and heat. 
It Tieccssarily follows that there niust be a gradual decrease 
from the extremea toward the center, which, thus, is moder¬ 
ate. Tiie fourth atme \s the most icmperatc cnltivatcd region. 
The bordcring third and fifth botics are rather ciose to being 
tempera te. The slxth and second zones which are adjaceiiT to 
tlietn are far from teniperate, and the firsi and seventh zones 
still less so. Therefore, the Sciences, the crafts, ihe buitdings, 
the clothing, the foodstuRs, the fmits, cvcii the anlmals, and 
everything tltat comes into being in the tliree middle zones 
are distmguished by theit temperate (well-proponioned 
i^bjijraeterJi The liUTnan inhahiiatits of these zones ars more 
lemperate (well-proportioned) in their bodies, color, charac¬ 
ter qualities, and (general) conditions «* lliey are found to 

tisawi, pp. 

w« BtiUtn additiurt: "anii KlipiiMU, svciiinrliJdii^ tlieviiriwJ* [m^aestn- 
iloiin itT) propheej' tiaa ftte miwtly to b< found ihcre. in as mijdi a* no hjsitiricnl 
ififnrmatioD Ébout profdifittc luisswifls in ihu Moilieiii ånd nortbem luirwi Ilu 
come to our notice. Thij is Isscaiise otHy tUo« rrprewmaitives of the Oiunian) 
»nette* wtio lave the most pJiyiuiueåndchiirarterart disringuislHid by 

propheU and messengers. Titt tiur-iui »ys Is.l tO C l«0)!i 'Vod a™ iht l«»l 
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be cxtrcmcly mnilcratc in tbcir dwtillings, clodiingr focHl' 
5tutfs, and 'Hiey lijse thut arv well constiticted uf 

Etoiic and emliellishcd by craftsmanship. They rival each 
othvr in pro duet ion uf tliv very best tooi^ and implvnicntji, 
Among tbem. onc find.s the natural minerals, sucb as i^otd, 
silver, iron, cupper, Icad, and tin. In their business dcalings 
they use the two preeious luetals (ffold and silver), "lliey 
avoid intcntpwrance ^|uitc generally in all their ænditions. 
Sudi are the inhabitants of the Maghrib, of Syria, tbe two 
’lriqs, Western India (as-Sind), and Cbina, as well as of 
Spa'ui; also tlie EuroiJean Christians nearby, the CJalieiajts,*“ 
and all those who Uve toget her with ihese peoples or near 
them in the three tem|%rate liones. Tlve 'Iraq and Syria are 
direetly in the tniddle and therefore are the most temperate 
of all tbese countries. 

The inhabitanis of the w)nes that are far from lemperate, 
such as the first, second. sixth, and sevemh zones, ure also 
fariher remuved from being temjjeraie in all iheir ennditions. 
Their buddings are of clay and reeds. Thetr foodstulTs are 
i, tjsn durra and herbs. Tlieir clotliing i.s the leaves of irees. whkh 
they scw together to rover themselves, or animal skins. 
Most of ibem go naked. Uic fruits and seasonings of their 
countries are strange and iiiclined to be hilemperatc. In their 
business deatitigs, they do not use the two noble metals, but 
cupper, irun. or skins, upon whkh they set a value for the 
purpose of business dcalings. Their quslitie.s of character, 
mureover, are dose to those of dumli aiiimals, It has even 
been reporied thai most of tlie Negroes of the first zone dwdl 
ineavesand tbkkcts, eat hertis, live in savage isolation and do 
not congregate, and eat each other.*'* Ihe same applics to 

fjrimji (cvcrl (irnttuced fur manliifid.* Tlic purpoae flf ihb b lo have t\ix diviiie 
of ih& prof^-keiB fiiUy arøpidsJ/" 

nie iitcludlng do rujt l^ave this which appar- 

cntly wiå ddetpil by Ibn KbAyij]i v^firy eirly nuperfbiimft^ in view mf »ucti 
liiler t¥tnafk» as those belo^^ pp. and 173. 

^Tkliifi addfl: '^Komiiiw Cnpcka, . , 

Sw p, UJy, 4bovt. Sec Åiiu belDw, 
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tbe Slavs. The reason for tliis is that their remoieness from 
bein^ iemi>erate produces in tlicm a disposition and chiiriitter 
siinilar to ihose of the dumb ariinials, and thcy bccome corre- 
sptinciingly remotc ftom himianity. The same also applies to 
their relipious coriditions. They JLne ipiorant of pr«iphecy and 
do not have a religions bw, exeept for the small minority that 
Uves tiear the temperate regicms. (ITiis minority ineludcs,) 
for instmict*, the Abj'ssinians, who are neighbors of tlie 
YcffienitM and have becn Gliristians from pre-lslamic and 
Islamie times down to ihe present; and the Mali, tlie 
Gawgaw, and the Tabnir who Uve close to the Maghrlb and, 
al this time, are Muslims. They are said to have adopted 
Islam tn the seveniU [thirteenth] century. Or, in tlie nortli, 
there are those Slav, European Christian, and Turkish nations 
that have adopted Christbnity, All the other inliabitants of 
the intetnpcme zones in the iiouth and in the north are 
ignorant of all religion. (Religions) stholansliip is lacking 
among them. All tlieir rønditiom are remote from those of f, jji 
liuinan licings and close to ttiose of wild animals. *'And He 
crentes what you do not kjio\v.“ 

'Hie (foregoing atatemerit) is not mntradteted by (he 
exiatence of the Yemen, the Hadnunawt, al-Ahqdf, the 
Hijiiz, the YamSmah, iind adjacent regions of the Arabian 
Penin.'ttda in the first and second zones. As vte have men- 
tioned,’^* the Arahian Heitinsuia is surrounded hy the sea on 
three sides- riie huiniditj'of (the sc.i) inUuencea the humidity 
in the airof ( the Arabian Peninsnla). This duninishes the dry- 
iicss and intemperance that (otherwise) the heat would cause. 
Becaust* of the humidity from ihe sea, the .Arabian Peninsula 
is to some degree tetnperate. 

Getiealogists who had no knowludge of the true nature 
of thUigs imagined tViat Negroes arc tlie children of Ham, 
the son of Noah, and that they were singled oiit to be black 
as tlie result of Noah's ctirse, wliich produced Ham's color 


•" Qwr^iiii le.h («), 


Set p, loo^ nhnvc. 
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an<J thtf sliivpry Cod InAicied it|K.frt his d{><%c«mljinrs. ft is 
mentioncd in the Torah ’** ihat Nfiah rnrseii his son Hani, 
No rcfi^rencc is nuide thcrc to hlaoknifss. Tlie turse inctuded 
no more th^in that I Eam's de^cendants shoutd Im; ihe staves cf 
lus broihers' desecndaiits. To attributc t)w* blackticss of the 
Negroes lo Haiti, reveala tli-sregard of the true nature ofheat 
and cotd and of the inftucnce thev e.xerrbie upoti the air 
(trliinate) atid upon tiie ereatures that come into being in it. 
The black color (of skin) common to the inJiabltants of the 
ftrst and second iones U the result of the composition of 
the air in whicli they live, and whicfi comes about under the 
Iiifluence of tlie greutly inereased iieat in tlie soudt. Tlie sun 
is at the zcnitli there twke a year at short intervals. In (ai- 
most) all seasoiis, die sun is in culmination for a long time. 
The Ught of the sun, therefore, is pleiitiful.** People diere 
have (to undergo) a veiy severe suintncr, and their skins lunt 
black because of the excessive heat. Something »imilar ha|>~ 
, IS3 pens in the two ooirespoTiding zones to riie rjorth, the seventh 
and slxth zoncii, Tliere, a white color (of skin) is cotnmon 
among the inhabitants, likewise the result of the composition 
of die air iti u'iiieh they live, and which cotnes about under the 
influenee of the excessive eold itt the north. ITie sun is always 
on the horizon widiin dte visual fjeld (of the human observer), 
or close to k, It never asrenda to t!ie zenith, nor even (gets) 
ciose to it. The heat, therefore, is weak in tilis region, and ihc 
culd severe in (altnost) all .seasons. [n consequeiicc, the color 
of the inhabitants is white, and they tend to have littlc body 
hair. J'urf her coiiscquenccs of the excessive taild are Jilue 
eyes, freckled skin, and blond hair, 

The fifdi, fourih, and ihird zones oceupy an ititermedliite 
position. They have an abundant share of temperance,**^ 
which is the golden tnean, llie fourth zone, beitig the one 


♦«0 Gen, f>;as, »»Sce p. lue, ibove, 

““ litiféTvv thmughum du* ehiipierj ihe s^ine Arnbic werd ii 

iiieij by tbti Kh.tldiiii 11) IIrMjfitsw- toii|)erat<nifss nf kiiiinAle niid liviuff cundi- 
tloRS, ind ih# tn^sulling teinpprancc of moral <iaAliTiei, 
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mast nearly in Ti>C funter, i?t as icmperate ai^can he. We iiavc 
mentioned tliat before.“' 'Fhc physique and character of i tit 
inhubitania are temperate to the (high) degree necessitated 
by the compositioti of the air in whiiJi they live. The third and 
fifth zones Ite on cither sitie of the fourtli, but iliey are lesa 
ceiitrally located. '1 hey arc doser to die hot s<juth beyond the 
third zone and the cold nordi, beyotid ihe fifih zone. However, 
they do not become iiitentiJcrate* 

Tlie fo ur other zones are intern perate, and the phviilque 
and character of their inhabitants show U, The ttrst and 
scexind zones are esccessively hot and hkck, and the siNth 
and seventh zones cold and ivhite. rhe inhabitants of tlie first 
and second zones in the South are called the Ahysslntans, the 
Zanj, and the Sudauese ( Negroes). 'Hicse arc synonyms iised 
to designatc the (partkular) nation that has ttinied Idack. The 
uame “Abyssinjans," however, h restricted to those Negroes 
who live opposite Mecca and the Vemen, and tlie name 
"Zanj" is restricted to those who live along die Indimi Sca. 
These names arc not given to tliem becatise of an (allegeJ) 
desrent from a btack human being, be it Ham or atiy One elsc* 
Negroes from the south who settie in ihe lemperate fourth 
zone or in the scventli zone that tends toward whiteness, are 
founti to prodtico dcsccndants whose color gradually ttinis 
white in tlte course of time. Vice versa, inhabitants from the 
iiorih or from the fotirth zone who setde in the south prndure 
descendants whose color tums black. 'Hiis shows thai color is 
comlitioned l>y the corafio.sition of the air. In hb rajas poem 
on medicine, Av icenna saici: 

Wiere the Zanj live is a heat t hat dia rige s their bodies 
Until dieir skins arc coi'cred all over witli black. 

'l'he Slavs acipiire whiteness 
Until their skins turn Soft.™ 

Sce p. 1 tfT, aljovi;. 

»Cf. (Iw tr,i.u»ljiricin of Avk'cnni’s pncni hy K. Opiij in Qti/iUn (fjtrf 
Siiniirn sw Gcf rkitiU lirr ^Vdluni'itstHK/mJttn wW .Vfti^Ern, VU^ (lijsa), 
iffv. vw. so-si. ITb fcUiflc wofk appear* to liave been lim HitKieCt of a study 
hy It. Ja hier atxi A. Nomeddiiie, ill /f'"* Qw?gr« dr /<» fidir^ion du 
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TJie Itihabitants of the nortti arc noi called t>y rhtiir color, 
because the peopk wito establwheci ihc convt'iiJiDJial tnean- 
an^ of words uere themselves white. llius. whiteness was 
something usual juid coinmrrn (to tliem), arni they did not sce 
anvthing sufficiemly remarkable in il to cause them to use it 
as a speci He tenn. TliereforCt the ttihabitarvts of the iiortli, the 
Ttirks, tlie Sbvs, the Tughuzglujjt the Khaiirs, the Alam, 
most of ihc European Christians, the Gog and Magog are 
found lo be separate nations^ and numerous races called I ty 
a variety of na mes. 

ITte inbabitants of the middie jtontis are temperate in 
their phy sique and character and in their ways of li fe. They 
hil ve all tho nnturnl conditions necessary For a civUized life, 
such as ways of making a li vin g, dwellings, crafts, sdences, 
pttVilical leadership, and royal authority, They thus ha.vc hud 
(various manifestatioiUi of) propliecy, religious grttup, 
i, j5# dvnasties, religious laws, Sciences, countrics, citics, huitdings, 
iiorticdlture, splendid erafts, and everything eise ihai is 
temperaiD. 

No^v, amrmg the inhahiunts ofthese zones aboui whom 
%ve have historical information are, for instance, the Ambs, 
the Byzantmea (Rum), the Rershins, the Isniclitca. tlie 
Greeks, the Indlåns, and the Chineae. Wlien gencalogisis 
noted dilferejices between these riaiions, iheir dis tin gu ishi n g 
marks and characteristics, they considL-retl rhese lo Ite due to 
their (différent) dcficents. 'iliey derlared all the Kegro mhab- 
itants of the south to he descendants of I lam. They had mis- 
gi\ iiiga aknit their color and therefore undertonk to report 
(hc afore-rnemioneil ailly stoty-, TUey dei'larcd ull or most of 
the mhabitanis of the nortli to be the dcwxjidants of japheth, 
atul they dedared most of the tempera te niitions, vvho tu- 

Gynkohgit tL d'OliUUi^vi [1902), pp, imJ vt a new ttliiiftn aiwl 

crsniilntiDn h)' ilie sainé luthon, publtsiheii In 

CJn tlie $tihjcrr of the i?n^in of The bbck and ttie white eulara orttKinp cf. 
4ii£» RdSiTii ikkirJn (Cainj^ X, tsa f. 

See n. l3^> to this duipier, Jtbave. 

™ BuUi\ lEid ri have "ottmea,"* 
t-T, Iifciwh p. SQ, 
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habit ihe central regions, who cnltivate ihe sdetices and 
crafts, and who possess religious groups and religinus laws 
3 ^ well as political Icadership and royal autlionty, to be tlte 
tiescondants of Shem, Even if ihe gencalogical constr^aion 
werc correci, il would be ihe result of niere guesswork, not ol 
cogent, logical argutnentatioti. Il would tnerdy bo a 
ment of faet. !t would not imply thai the mhahitiints of me 
South are called "Abyssiniaos" and "Negroes" bccause they 
are descended from "black" Ham. The genealogists were led 
iuto this error by their bellef that the only reason for differ¬ 
ences between nations b in their descent. Tlib is not 
Distinirttorw« between races or nations are in some cases due 
to 3 different descent, as in the case of the Arabs, the Israel- 
ites, and the Persians. In oiher cases, they are caused by 
geographlcal location and (physical) marks, as m the case of 
the ZaJij {Negroes), the Abyssinians, the Slavs, and the black 
(Siidanese) Megioes. Again, in other cases, ihey are caused 
by rusioin and distingui^jbing characteristics, as well as by 
descent, as in the case of the Arabs. Or. they may be caused 
bv anvthing ebe amemg the comlitlons, qualittes. and features 
pcculiar to the difterent nations. But to generalize and sav 
tlvjt the inliabitants ofa specifie geographical location in tlie 
South or in the north are the descendants of such-aiid-sucb a 
wtll-known person because they have a common color, tran, 
or (nhvsical) mark which that (alleged) forefather had, is 
one of tliose errors which are caused by dUregard, (tioth) of 
the true nature of creatt^ beings and of geographical faets. 
(There abo is disregard of the faet that the physical cireum- 
stanccs and cnvironinenl) are subject to changes tbat affeet 
later generations; they do not neccssarily remain unchanged 
‘nus is how God proceeds wiih His servant^ And 
verily, you will not be able to changc God's way. _ 


»Cf, Cur’ån aa.6* (aa); ss.+s (*0; -w-as iss), Th^a« 

«liw nfitn^nsliited. "Tfou will not fiful any dutige m Owl» ^ . 

given >i. .he t«t sti««« 

bv the Pronhet. It would he (liJTlJ;uli lo be certaih about Ibn htiaWim s amln 
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Ihe hijiiunte of the air {fHmali) upoa humiin ekanuftr. 


W E®® H AVE SEEN that Nfgroes are In general fhar- 
acterized by levhy, excltabilityv and great c motion :iU 
isni. 'lliey arc found eagcr to dartce whenever they hear a 
nielody**® They are everywhere described as stupldn The 
real reason for these (opinion-s) U that, as has L»een shown by 
philosophers lii the proper pbce, joy and giadness are due to 
expansion and diffusion of the animal apirit, t^adfiGSS tu due 
to ihe opposite, namcly, mntraction and conientrat ion of tlte 
animal spirit. li has been shosvn tliai heat expands and 
rarefics air and vapors and inrreases thelr quantity. A ilrunken 
person expcriences mexpressible joy and gi adties s, hccause 
ihe vapor of the spirit iti hU hean is pervaded by ivatural heat, 
whidt tlie power of the wine genera tes in his spirit, The 
spirit, as a result, ex pands, and diere is joy, Likewise, when 
ihoac whtj etijoy a hot bath inhale the air of the hath. so that 
1 , 1 ® ihe heat of the air cmcrs their spirits and makes ihem hot, 
they are found to exjwnentc jny. Ii often happens dint they 
start singing, as singlng has Us origin in gladiiess, 

Now, Negroes live in the hat antie (of die earth). Heat 
doininates their tem|>ei'anienT and formation. TliErcfore, ihey 
have in iheir spirits an ainount of heat roirespniding to tha: 
in their bodies and tbal of the /ont in which they live. In 

=’ Cf. Iasawi^ pp, ^ f, 

C r R. \ti XIV ^ . j.imJ S^U[*piémail auiZ 

JKlionnairti vahii, 11, gfljt, Cf. d« A. Mei, Ptw ft/nahmzt Jn tsldm 
(Ucidvibetg, p. iftT. For liie ihEar^ tisit rt|jiiniic?n tuj ixniitaittiFrti 

<if ttie animal apirii ciuse joy or Hdneg4, et V. Rosetitlml, HutHof it, Eai-iv 
tihiMt p, I SI, 
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^»niparisoii wtth iht spirits of the inhabUaiits oF The fourth 
2uiie, iheirs are hotter aiid,coTiseqijeTiily. more espandwl. As 
a result, ihev arc more quickly moved to joy amJ frladnesjs, 
and ihey are merricr, Excitahility is the direci consequence. 

lu the saiup wity, the inhiibitants of t-oastal regions are 
somevvhat siiniUr to die inhabitants of the aouth* iTie air iu 
Mlurh ihey live is verv mijch hotter because of the rcflectlon 
of ihe light and the ra'ys «f (tlte sun from) the surfuce of the 
sea, Therefore, iheir Vhare in the qualities resul ting from 
heat, tliat is, joy and levity. is lorger ihau that of the [inhabil 
iu«s of) cold aiid hilly or mountahious counmes. To a tlegree, 
this may Ix observed in the inhabitams of the Jarid in tlie 
third zone. 'rhe heat is abundani in it and in the air ihere. 
sinte it Ues souih of the coastal plains and hiils. Another 
«x3tnp!e is fumished by the Egypiians. Egy'pt Ucs at about 
the same laritiide as the Jarid, The Egyptiatis are dnminated 
hy ioyfutness, levity, and disregard for the future. They store 
no pitj vis ions of food, neither for a tnonth nor a year ahead, 
but purchase most of it (daily) in the tnarUet. Fe;£ in the 
Maehrib, on the other liatid. Ues inladd (and is) surroundetl 
hv cold hilis. Its iiihabiTanis eau be observed u> look iJad and b 
g'loomy an<l to he too mueh eoneertied for the tu ture, Al- 
tliough a man in Fez might iiave jiroviMons of wlieut stored, 
sufficient to lasi hini for years. he aUvays goes to the market 
earlv to buy his food tor the day^ beeause he is afraid to 
uJnt^ iijiv of his hoiftlfitl foodi 

If one pays atteniion to this sort of thing in the various 
zones and eountries, the intiuence of the varying quality ot the 
air upon the chai-acter (of the inluibituuis) Vk'ill berome ap- 
jiurent- God is “the Creator, the Knowing One." *“ 

AUMas’dciT uiulertook to ijivcsiigaie the reason for the 
lt?vity. excitabiiity', and emntionaUsm in Negrt'cs, and ai- 
teinptcd to explain it. However, hc* did no betler ihan to 
report, on the authority of Galen and Ya'qub b. Uluiq al- 
Kindt, tliut tlie reason is a w-eakness of their brains whidt 

"»Qur'ån la.aets^U afi.S) l»i)- 
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results in a weakness of their This i* an incon^ 

clusive and unproven statement. "God guides whoiuevcr He 
\vams to guide/’ 

«Cf. il-Ma«'uilI, MvråJ a<ih-iHalid>. !, (B+f. Fw ihe fiuntum nktb- 
cetinirf (JiilowpliieT tl-ltindl, «w C-^L, 1, W*) f,; Si^pL, J, ST9Æ From 
among 11« miiny recent publiHtiontivnccrningtum, we nuy menrlon M, ‘A. 
Abu RhlJih, Htiid'il at^Kindiii{~Jat>af}y<ik {Va-nn, isi®-T3/>9SO~S3), Cf also 
R. VValier, "Tlie Rise of hlunlc PtiilcMipby," Ormi, til (t9SO}( J-Jfi. 

*>* tJuT^ån S-l-H* (iSa), Sia (509), eit 
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iitfrrtttta xoith rtgard ts <^ttdsn(t itarf «amrt af 
food in tht vanom mAflW/f«/ nyinWJi ('urarån) and kaiv 
ihey affiet thi human body and characUr* 


I T®** SHOCLD BE KKOWff that fiot all the temperate 
zont’S have an abundaiice of food« nor do all their in- 
habitaitts lead a corofortable Ufe. In sonie parta, the inhahit- 
ants cjijoy an abundancc of grairii seasonings, wheat, and 
fruits, because the soil is well balariced and good for plants 
and there Ls an abundant dvilization. And then, in other 
prts, ihe land is strewn with rocks, and no seods or horbs 
grow at all. Thore, the inhabitants have a very hard time. 
Instanoes of siich people are the mhaliitants of ihc and 

tlie Yemen, or the Veiled §lnhdjah who live Ui the devert of 
the Maghrib on the fringes of the sandy deserts which lie be- 
tween the Berbers and the Sudanese Negroes. All of them 
Uck all gmin and seasoningH. Their nourishment and food is 
milk and meat. Another suth peopte U the Arabs who roam 
the waste regions. They may get grain and seasonings from 
the liills, hut this Is the oase only at certain times and is 
possible only under the eyes of the milhia which protects 
{ihe hili ctiuntry). VVliatever they gel is little, beoause they 
have little nioney. They obtain no more ihan the bare neees- 
sity. and sometimes I es s, and In no case enough for a com- 
Ibrtable or abundant life. They are mostly found restricted 
to milk. which is for them a very' good substitute for wheat. 
In .“tpite of this, the desert people who lack grain and season- 

■■ Cf. InMWIp pp. ^7-4^. 
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ings are fnund to be bealtUii*r in bodv and beitor iii chajTiicter 
than the hill pcople who Uave plenty of evcrythiiig. rivi’ir 
co mplexionii are clearer* tlieir bodies cleancr, their ft gu res 
more perfect and bctier, tlieir tharacters li;!5S intemperaie, 
and thcir minds kecner as far as knowledge and jwrception 
are coticerned, Tliis is attesiix! by expericncc in al[ these 
groups. TUere is a greai difference in this respect between 
the ,'\rabs and Berbers (on ihe one lunuJ], and ihe Vdled 
(Berbers) and the iiihabitatits of the iiilb (on the other). 
*l*his facl is knowTi to ttiose vidio have investigiited the matter. 

As to the rea.wn for it, il may lie tentatively suggested 
ihat a great amutint of food and the nioisture it coniains 
generate ]>mftciou.': .suporftuous matters in the liody, whidi, 
in rum, produce u dispro]M)rtionate svidenliig of the body, as 
t, 159 well as many rømipt, piitrid liumors, Tlie result is a |>alc 
complexLon and an ugly figure, becaiise the person has tot) 
mudi flesh, as we have stated. When the moisture with its 
evil vapors ascends la tlie bram, tlie mind and the ability tn 
think are dulied. The result is stupidity, car^dessnes-s, and a 
general intetnperaiii'e. This can Iw exeinplilied by cfjmixiring 
the animals of waste regions and barren habiiats, such as 
gazelles, vvlld cows (iwaAj), ostriches, giraifes, onagers, and 
(witd) buffatoes(ctiw5,iirJi/itr}, with their covmTer}varts aniong 
the aninials that live m liills, Coastal plains, and ferlile pas¬ 
tures, There is a big differenre Itetween tliem with regard to 
the gfo.sslness of tlieirooat, iheir ahape and appearance, ihe 
proixirtions of their linibs, and their sharpne.'is of percep- 
tion.”^ The gazelle is the cotinterpart of the goat, and the 
giraffe that of the camcl; the onagets and (vvild) buffaloes 
(cows) are Identical with (dumestic) donkeys and oxen (and 
cows). Still, there is a wide liifTerence between thtm. Tlie 
<»n1y rcasoii for it is tlie faet tbat the abundanee of food in the 
hilis produeus pemicious superHuous matters and corrupt 
humors in the bodies of the domestk animals, the inftuence 

™ I htt Kttaltlfiit hisjiuit Rtij:iiiiiiiuil thetn ii bcUatEitis te ibe runuvr jtttiUTi' 
Cf, A. Hehinund, ftjt ChalJun. p. 3U (n. si) 

“Cr pp. betow. 
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of wfiidi shows on tliem. Hunger, on ihe <ither tnay 

greiitly inipro\'e the physique and shape of tlie animtils of the 
Waste regions. 

l*he same observations apply to buman beings. We find 
tlwt liie iiihabitants of fertile zones where the proiiucts of 
agrieulture und anttnal husbandry as w'ell as seasomngs and 
fruUs are plcntiful, are. as a rule, tlesciibed as stupid in mitid 
and coarse m body. This is the case with those Berbers whi> 
have plentY of sea’sonings and wheat, as oompared wlth those 
who lead frugal life and are restricted tu barley or ditrra, 
such as the MasmOdali Berbers and the hibabitants of as^Sus 
and tlie Ghumårah. The laiter are superior hoth intelleciually 
and physically. The same applies in general to tlie bibabitants 
of tlie Maghrib wbo have plenty uf seasonings and tine wheat, 
as cotnpiircd wiiU the mhabititiiis of Spaln in whose country 
bulter is al toget her keking aml whose principal food is durra. 
'iTie Spanlards are fouiid to have a shai-pness oÉ* intellecl, a 
nimhlcness of body, and a receptiv iiy for instruction such as 
no one elsc has. The same ako applies to the irihabitants of 
rural regions of the Maghrib as eumpared with the iiihabit- 
ants of seitlcd areas and cities. Both use many seasonings and 
Uve in abundance, but the towii dwellers only usc thein after 
ihey luve been prepared and cookod arul softened by ad- 
mixtures, riiey thus lose their lieaviness and beeume less 
substoTitial. PiTncipiil ftwk are tlie meai of sheep and chick- 
cns. They do not use hulter because of ils tastelcsgness, 
llierefore the moisture in their food Is small, and It brings 
orily ii few pemkious superfiuous malters into their bodies. 
Conscquentiy, the bodies of the urban population are found 
TO be [oorc delicate than those of the inbabitants of t]if desert 
w ho live a imrd Life. Likcwise, ihose inhahitanta of the desert 
who ure tt«?d to liunger are found to Itave in their bodies no 
superfiuous matters, thick or thin, 

It .shftultl be knowii tliat the influence of abundance upun 
the bodv is apparent oven in matters of religion and divine 
wurship. The frugjd inhybiwnts of the desert må those of 
scttled arcas who have accustomcfi themselves to hunger and 
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lo abstmenre from pleasurea are found to bt more religvoiis 
aiid more ready for di vine worshsp thao people wKo i i ve in 
Igxtuy and abundance. Indeed, ii can i« observed tliat there 
are fe'v religjous people in towns and cities, in as much as 
people therc are for the most part olnlurate and careleus, 
whicti is connectcd with the use of much meai, seasoniiigs, 
and fine wheat. The cjtistcnce of pious men and asceties is, 
thercfore, restrictetl to the tlescrt, whosc inliahitams eat 
frugally. Likewise, the conditlon of tiie inlia bi tants wiihin a 
single city can be observed to dilfcr according to the different 
distribution of liixury and abundance. 

It can also be noted tliat those people who, whether thcy 
Inhabit the desert or setllcd areas and clties^ live a life of 
abundance and have all the good things to cat, die more 
quickly than otliers when a drought or Famirit comes uixin 
them. This is tlie case, for instunce, with the Berbers of the 
Maghrib and the inliabitants of the city of Fez. and, as we 
hear, of Fgypt (Cairo). it is not so with the Arabs who in¬ 
habit Waste regions and deserts, or wiih the inliabitants of 
regions where the date palm grows :md whose principal food 
is dates, or with the present-day iiiha bita tits of Ifriqiyah 
whose priditpal food is barley and olive oil, or wiih the in- 
habitants of Spam whose principal food is durra and olive oil, 
VV'hen a drought or a famine srrikes tliem, it does not kill as 
many of ibem as of the other grovjp of people, and fow, if any, 
die of hunger. As a reason for ibat, il may tentatively bc 
suggeslcd that the stomachs of those who have everything in 
abundance and are used to seasonings and, in particular, to 
butler, aequire moisture in addition to iheir basic constitu- 
tional moisture, and (the moisture tlicy are used to) eventu- 
ally becomes excessive. Then, when (eating) habits are 
thwarted by small quantities of food, by lack of aeasonings, 
aud by the iise ofeoarse fooil to which it is unacciisiomed, the 
stomach, which is a very weak part of the body and for tliai 
reason conshjered otie of the vital parts, soon drics out and 
rontracts. Skkness and suildeii death are prompt conaequences 
10 the man whose stomach is in this condition, l Uose who tlie 
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in famities are ^’ictiinsi of ihelr previoiis habitual staie of t. 
satiation, not of the hunger that now aiiiicts ihem for tiie Hrst 
time, [n those who are accii-stomed to thirsi and to doing 
withoui seasonings and huttcr, the l/asic moisturet whith Ls 
good for atl natural foods, always stays witliin its proper 
lumts and does nol inerease. Thus, their storaachs are mt 
atfk'tetl by dryness or vntemperatKc itt constitjucnce of a 
change of iiourishment. As a rule, they escape tlie fate ihat 
awaits others oii accotmt of the abundance of their food and 
the great of seasonings in it. 

llie basic thing to know is thai fyodstuffs, and w hether to 
use or not to use them, are matters of cuatom. Whoever ar- 
custoins himseif to a particular type uf food that agrees witli 
hitn becomes used to it- He bnds it painful to give it up or to 
make any changes (in his dict)» provided (the type of food) is 
1101 sojTiething ihat does not fiilBU tlie (real) purjiose offiwti, 
such as poison, or ;ilkoloids,*" or anythiiig excesslvely in- 
tempemte* W hate ver ean I« used as food and is agrceable 
mav l>e used as custoniary fejod. If a man accustotns hirnself 
to the use of milk and vcgembles Instead of wliear, until (the 
use of them) geis to be his costom. milk and vcgetables be- 
ttime fur Inm (his habitual) food, and hc defiiiiiely lias no 
longer any need for ivheat or grains. 

The same appUes to those who have aocustomed them¬ 
selves to suffer hunger and do wlthout food. Sudi tliings are 
repirted about trained (asoclics), \Ve hear remarkable things 
abotit men of this ty-pe. 'Hmse who have no knowlcdge of 
things of the sort can scarcely beliuve them. Tlie explanation 
l'tes in custotn- Oncc tlie soul gets used eo something, it be- 
coities part of ils make-up and nature, because (the soul) is 
abk to take oii many coUirings. If thrtiugh gradual training il 
has become used to hunger, (hunger) beenmes a natural 
custom of the soul. 

The assumption of physlcians thal hunger causes dcath ls 

ineaiw. i« partkubr. ■'ihirsTUig u/tef triilk” 

w® Cr ^kimluci, [J, ^44. TiiUi^ ra:iy tw ^pecijioiily Euplwjrumj Uif bcloWi 
p. I St lA tifred ftS a [^nerul lerni for MlkalDiJs takKn i$ ctthiirtica. 
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iBs not corrett, cj;cq>t when 3 pcrsori ex^^iSMfci sudtJenly tft 
liunger and is eiuirely cm otl'from food. Them thc stomadi is 
isolatcd, and comracts an illncsfi ihat may Le fatal. Wlicn, 
hovve ver, the amount of food one eats is siovvJy defreased by 
gradual trainitig, tliere is fio danger of ilcalh. Hie adepts of 
Siilism practice(surh gradual aL'ituicnce from food), Oradual- 
ness is aLso neressary when one gives up tlie tniining, Wure j 
persnn suddenly tu return to bis ciriginal diet, he raight die. 
llierefore, he must end the training as he starteii ii» ihat is, 
graduaily. 

Wc personally saw a person who had taken no food for 
forty’ or more coiLsecutive davs. fhir ifitiykiis were present at 
ihe murt of Sultan Abu l-Hasan wlien two women from 
Alget:iras and Rotnla vvere presented ro him, who had for 
years ubstained from all food, Thcir story became knovv n. 
They were cxamined, and the maller was fouttd lo bc coiTCCt. 
The wotiien comhiued this way utiiil tlicy dieil. Mai ty pcrs(in.v 
wc used to hnovv restricted Themselves to (a diet ofj goat's 
milk. Tliey drank frotn the udiicr sumetime duritig the dav or 
at breakfasi.*”" This was thcir only food for tiliecn vears. 
TIutc ure mariy othors (wluj Hve similarly), It shouki tiut lie 
coitsidcrcd unlikely, 

h should [je knovvn thai everybody who b uhle to suffer 
hunger or eat only litile, is physically belter off if he stays 
hungry than if he eats too miich. Hunger Iias a £t\'orable 
intluence on ihe health and well-betng of Unly and intt-llei i, 
as we have stated. Thia niay lie exeiiiplified by ihe diH'ereni 
, tGf induence of various kinds of food upon tlie Ixxly. Wc oliserve 
that those persons who Uve on the meat of srrong, l:irge- 
bodied animals grow up as a (strong and large-liodied) race. 
C'otnparison uf the inhabitants uf the dest-n vviili those oF 
settlcd areas shows this. 'l'he same applles to persons who 
live on the mi! k and møat of lamels. 'Hiis ttvHuenew tlifir 

The Merui'ul dI Kc* wUu ruled trum i.ist lo i.i.ii j|«| itreile- 

resspr iif Atpu 'Irlin, luider wlHwn Itpfi KJtuie&ji cnnc lu F«. 

"whei* breptkinft (lieir fast," lliis impv bc tIhj prrferalil*- iraluPla- 
tiuti, evoj ibuugli Itm Ktialdun nul VMm’fo IhirOi of asceinai lu Uits 
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chitr^cter, 50 tliat they hccome paticni, pcrsevering', and able 
u> carry loadA, as is the case witli caintls.*** Tbeir stomaclis 
also grow to W hcaltby and tough »n the stotiiudis of eamels. 
Ttiey are not beset by any feebleiios? or weakness, nor are 
tlii'y affyctcd by misvh olesom c foo<!j a* * otber s are. They may 
take strong (alkaloid) cailiartlcs uiiadulterated to purify their 
tjellies, sucli a*, for itiatattce« unripe colocynths, Tkitpsiii 
gar^itnica, and Euphorbia. Titeir stornaehs do not sufTer any 
harm from tliciq. But if tlie inha hi tants of settled areas, whose 
stumachs bat^e Ijecome deUeate because of tbeir -soft diet, 
were to partake nf them, ileatli would eome to tbem bistantly, 
because {tbesc cathartks) have poisonous qualities. 

An indicatiott of the iiiHtience of food upon the body is a 
faet thai has heen meiiticined by ugrifultural scliolars *** «nd 
ob-servGtl fay tneii of exi>erience, tliat wben tbe eggs of f hick- 
ens u'hit’b bave Ixfen féd on grabi cooked in ramel liung. are 
set to hatch. the diicks come otit as large as can he imagined. 
One does nol even bave to rook any gniin to feed tbem; one 
tnereiv STTicars camci dung on tbe eggs set to haieb, and tlic 
eliickens that wiine oul are extremcly large. Tbere arc tnany 
jtiinilar things. 

VVhen we observe tlie s'artous ivays in whicb food exer- 
fiaes an iiifllienee upon ImiHcs, rlicre i'aii be iio doiibl that 
hunger also excrcises an Tiiflnenoe upon them, because two 
oppnsites Ibllow tlie same pattem willi regatd to exerelsitig 
on intluence nr not everf ising aiv influem-e. Hunger influetkies 
the benly in that il keeps it frec from rorrupt superllultics and 
mixed Huids that destroy liody and Intel leet, in the -same way 
that fiHxi inMuenced the (original) existence of tb« body. 

OtHl ts omnisek'ni. 

“Thi* rrfimrk wtiirt |ii ait ji|t|]«iulik tu 1- Menrirr** truiilsticui uf tbri 
ItiuiluTsyl^ |_j tifj tiivéfiera p* The AUEhuf Of 

appoiuific, JiowevtT* is lUiT riw: fnurteJ&nritH:{:fitijry Thu ctr »iiy otiier 

old aiithor^ but the metdem Mu^niTitiid Puaiiii. CF. ^^ffU Hi fiwl. 

*Tb.ii iA| [iCiJftk fiHmilinr with HorU? ou apnculrure ludi as diei 

cF ImlIow. Cf. nisG n. to Ck iv% 
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variaas ty fes tif human h^ings have 

jufenmlunti ferKeftSon e/ther tk^åigh tmtural Mspfrtiti^n or 
tkr^t^h ejmire^ freteded fy d dttnfjtitfn ^ inafiratioR 
and dmm trisiirm- 


I T suoCLD BE Knov;^ tliAt Goil has c^Kiijen cemhi In- 
divuluaU. He lionored thcm b\ addres&mg; (thcm)^ Ile 
created tliem so that they niiglit know Him. ile made them 
coimeeting links between Himself and His servants. (Tiiese 
individuab) are to acquaim tlietr fellou- men with ^vhaI is 
good for them and to urge them to let themselves bc g^ided 
aright. Thcy are to make it their lask to keep (their fellow 
rnen) out of the Bre of i leli and to show them the paih tu 
salvat'ion. The knowledge that God gave those indlviduals, 
and the w'onders He mafiifested through iheir statements, 
indicated that there exist things beyond ihe reach of man, 
that C3II bc leamcd only from God through the mediation of 
(these individuab), and that (these individuaU themselves) 
camiut knovv unless God insiructs them in them. 
said; "Indeed, I knuw only whal God tuught me,” It slmuld 
bc known that the information ihcy give is intrinslnally and 
necessarily true, as will bccorne clear when the rcatiry of 
prophet;y is cxplalned. 

The sign by which this ty|j<: of Iniman boing can be 
recognized is that, in the State of inspiration, they seem to he 
removed from those who are present. This Is accompanied by 
a feeling ofbeirtg choked that looks like swoontng or uneon- 
sclou.sness but has nothing to do with eilher.**** tn reality, it 
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is nti iminersjon in encountf^r with the spiritual king- 

donit the resuJt of perceptions congenial to ihetn but eniirely 
forcign to ihe (ordinary) perceptions of men. (These cxtraor- u J4» 
dkiary peticeptions) are then brought iiown to the level of 
human (Krceptions in the fonn of same speech sound the 
person (who reccives the revelatiun) hears and is able to 
tti titiderstand. or in the form of an individual delivering the 
di vine message to him* This State (of remotenessj titen 
leaves him, but he retains the content of the given revelation. 

AMicn Muhammad ivas ashed alwut revelatioii, he said; "At 
times, it comea to nie like tive ringing of a beil. Thb affects 
tne most. Whcn it leaves me, I have retained what was said. 

At other times, the angcl appears to me in the form of a man. 

Ile talks to me, and I retain the tliings he says.” During 
that (process, the person who receives the revelation) shows 
inexpiicable .signs of strain and qhohing. .A tradition saysi 
"Tliere was some anxiety in conriection with tlie revelation 
that lie had to catm,” *Å*ishah said; "1 he revelation would 
eome to hiro on very cold days, Nevertheless, when it left 
him, there was sweai on his forehead," God says in the 
Qur’ån: "Wc shall lay upon you a heavy mossage."’*^ 

Rccause the acl of reeeiving reveUtions leads to such 
conditiorw. the polytheists used to accuse the propheis of 
being poasessed (by jinii), They saidt "He has a jin7ii as his 
doubleganger, or coropanion." The outward appearance of 
the condition they observed mi si cd tlietn. "Ile whom God 
Icads astray has no guide," “** 

.Another sign hy which inspued human beings can be 
recognlzed is the fa« thnt (even) before receiving revelatioiis, 
thev are good, imtocent, and averse to any blamewonhy, 
sinful action. This is what is meant by 'isttiah (immimity from 
smand error, mfallibility). It looks as if. hy nature, tliey tvere 
dispused to avoid and shun hlameworthy actiom, and as if 

** Cf. al-BiihItiTi, ed. Krehl (Ijeidcn, tese-iso«), I. 4- 

«' Cf. Ml., I, C: IV, 4!». Cf. also CDneordanct, ril, 78t, Cf ji. aol, beloi^. 

Cf, sl^Bulthari, t, 4. 

"«qur'lti 7SJJ (s>, 

*« is.ss (ssj; («+), as laT); «.ss (sj), 
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8ijch actions were the nepr«ition of their vtrry nature, Accord' 
irig to (the 50und trAfiition of) tht* ^vhen Muhammad 

was a young man he catricd stones with tiis undif al-',\ttbds 
for the restoratiou of the Ka^baJi, I le ivas carryrng tliom in his 
cloak, and tbtis, he ^vas undre<Hsed, ( As this was uniieconnng,) 
hé felldown in a swooii that lasietl until he was covered wiih 
his eloak.^ (On anoiher nocasiun,) he waA itivited tn a 
wedding pany wbere there was tnuch j nerry makinE. Hc fell 
fast aslecp, and slept until riie 8un i'Ose, Thiis, la* had nuthitig 
to do wiih the things the others did on that occasioii. tjr>d 
kept him from all tliat. It was bis nature. Ile even avoided 
food that was cons idered nbjectionable. Thus, he nev er 
toLiched oniotis or garlir. Wben he was asked al>out it, he 
satd; *'I communicate with One sviili whom you do nol 
comiiiunicate," 

Attention shculd be piiid (in tids connection) to vvhat 
Muhaiiuiiud told Khadijah abom: the revelaiion when he firsi 
expciienced it, and she wanied to knuw svhat it was like, Slio 
asked him to embraee her, and when hc tild so, it ieft him. 
lihadIjiJi, ihereupon, said tlwt it wajt an angel, and not a 
devil, meaning that (a devil) would not come close to a 
w'oiiian. She also asked him whai garments he liked iiesf (for 
thé angel) to wear during tlie revebtion, and he rejilieti, 
"White and green oiies.*' UTicrcupon Khadtjah saul iliat it 
was an atigel, nieanitig ihat green anil uliite arc tiie colors of 
goodness and of the angels. Black, on the other hånd, is the 
eolor of evit and nf the dcvils, ’lliere ar c oihcr such stor tes, 
Another sign by whirh (inspirctl human beings can Iw 
recogniztd) is the faet thai tliey niake propaganda for religion 
and divine worship hy nieans of prayer, alnvsgiving, and 

4u«* not Ttfcr to Mnfiainmiiit's iles;iSLi>n in ttie qiiarre} nver the 
lumiir of replflC)Ti(t the Hlavk Sutm:. ta-gend tdln ihst W h«t it plared ujitm j 
Karmen I aiul liftwl iiito |N>ii(k)ii Ly HL-vml rival gruitim, It rufcra to Myfjani- 
Tiiad’a rarry urimary noim to belp ^^itli tlic rtiloratiiiii, CF, al-BukhJLri, 
h *oti, f’ifir vnriatiuna in thr irtory, »ev, for inftoitco, ILn Ketblr, 
Hiddydh. 11, fi87 r., or Ibn SayyiiMn-ii&a, ' Vyin (t’ajni, i siP/ilfa"- 

98), l>+* f find ihe story of the vfcdiila^. Cf. ilw T. Aimrjie, 

Ou Ftrtm Muhmmtds , . . , pp, jg^C; ], Goklziher ir FJ. z.tt "'Uith,'* 
*“Cf, «i-Buk!iiri, f. jitSi iv, Cl. tlw Huntihoci, p, isat, 
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chastity, Kb;n1ijah,as welJ as Abti Rahr. t<røk rbatfronduft) as 
{»roof 11 f' Muhaitiitiairs truilifulness, ITiej diil not need aiiy 
fiinher proofof Iiis mUsion l»eyonil his miuluct anU character. 
AccnriJiiig to (tho sound tradition of) the Sahth, when Hcra- 
clhis rctoivtid tbe Prophct's lotter i ti whtch he was asked lo 
bccume a Muslim, he is said to have callect the Quriijshites 
whu could l>c fuimd in his ctnititry, amoiig them Abfi Sufyati, 
and to have asked tliem ahout Muhammad's condition. One 
of die quesrions he asked contenied the things MlihatniTiad 
commanded them to do. AhO Sufyan's reply was: "Prayer, 
altnsgiving, gifts, and chastity/' Sitnilar replics were given 
to all ihé olher questwms HcracUus asketl. Ke rad lus' roni- 
tnent was; "If It is all really as you say, he is 3 pvopliet and he i, iw 
will tuke possessioti of this very groiind upoti whidi I iitn 
stantiing." The "chastity" to which HcracUus Tcfemed is 
*isniah (iminiin'sty froin sin and errnr, infaUihiUty). It (s ivorth 
noiing that Henidius coiisidcred and propaganda for 

religion and divine worship as pmoJk of tlie geiiiuiieness of a 
pro|ihetic 3 i mission, and did not retiuire a mirack. llik story, 
therefore, is proof timt these t^Lialiiies art- aitiong the signs of 
profihccy- 

Anodier sign by wliich {inspired human licirigs can he 
rocognizciJ) is the fad tliat they huve pre.srige among their 
pcopie. According lo (the sound tradition of) tbc ^‘ihih, Ciod 
"sent no prophet ivho did not enjoy the prt>tc>ctioii of lit s 
pcopk." *“ Another recension reads: . . who did not 

cnjoy wealdi atnong hk people." This is aUJ lakim's cor- 
rccticnof the rwo Accorditig to (the .soujtd trudition 

of) tlve Abfi SiifVån rcplted lo Henidius' t^uestion con- 

* Cf. il-Bulih.'Lrt, 1, 7 f., BTUI, for furtluir rcforerifts, lUedtmii, 

p. Jj*. Cf. nJitfi tii'low, »:=*a, 

jlifo pp. saa iiiwl 414, lieluw. 

S" cr. tlUKiifJiin«, 1, ama. Siiicfl rln^ rercit-nft to "wMliit" wus irw 
appmprintc iii the caiw of MuliamliiMi. "weilili" luti bcni cxptuincil to tnenn 
“greai iminber," ur "[irotection, power, itiHiiaioe.*" 

Abj 'AbdaiUli Mutanimaif b, ‘Abilallåli, »Uy åhim m-Nisibilri, SBi- 

Ijwa^ioi t], Cf. GAL, I, ifiti: Suftpl.. 1, Jt7« f. Cf his ,V/luta<fn4i ’iU 
[Of *l.Bukliiri mi Miinltml (Kyeembail, 

Il, .l^tL 
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ceming Muhatutuad s sranding among lim Quraihites. (by 
saying) that he had prestige among tlieni. Whereujwn 
UeracUus saLd, '‘Whenevcr messengers are sent, they have 
prestige aniong their people." That means tliat (sueh a 
man) has gro up feeling and inHuénce whk-h proiect him from 
harm at ihe liandA of uiibelievers, until he has dcUvcred the 
mcssagcs of his Lord and achic ved the degree of complete 
perfeciion witb rcspect to his religion and religious nrgmiiza- 
lion that God intcndcd for him, 

A not her “ sign by which (mspired human beings can be 
rccognlzed) is that they work wonders Vihich attest lo ihcir 
truthfulncss. *'Wonders" ™ are aetions tlie lUtc of whirh it la 
impussibie for orher human beinga to achieve,. They arc, 
llierefore, called "mirades." They are not within the abilitv 
of men, but licyond the ir pcin'LT. Thcre is a dilTcrcnce of 
opinion as to how they ocnir and as to how they prove the 
tnitii pf the prophets. Speculutive thcologians hase them¬ 
selves on the Uoetrine of the "voluntary agent" and say 
that mirades oceur througli the power of God, and not 
through thf action of the prophet. The Mu'tazikh maifitain 
that human actions procced from man himscif. Still, mirades 
do not bdong to ilic type of actions that hutnati beings per- 
I, tca form. Arcording to all (schooU], the prephetS place in the 
performance of inirades is (cincum.srribcd bv) the "ach aitre 
chalkTige" ( ttihatfili) whL'h he by divini^^ pciTFiission. 

THe teTlTJ la^d ilt tlua atory m tilJJiMiiri, 111, 

1^ it*å. f, 

^ Tlte test frtmj hiTB to L b ('nuii4 in C fiti an inpiiii-d 

*** Khaudriq iliai "'Ijtcak through-' tU« nfilirmiy otturitc 

jLffnirs. tft ‘'itilncJe" in ihe iMSitse vf soint^Eliirig ilatLc l>y a [irophut 

in crrnfliTixatuin of lii» miisitm. l'ht ttirris may he iisetJ aj synonyms ^ hm, 
in getu^ral, “wfcim3ET^*" m ctniiidtreil iirftirior to ^'cnindei/' iKJtJi 

term* oøcur lOgethcr. 

Cf e:372, hetow. mJ Htmrif HT. Sjd f. 

^ Ta^dtidi, iifiTaUvi intaiifr ihaT ihf p?nfihei rh« peopt? ciul^ riswT 

he "gGtLS to ilieoi itfttt diitllfTigfri tlurm by Btsmninting 

impendin^ miriLclo miå tloring Ehi^m to perfonTj ^om^ikting wmibr. Ibn 
Khaldån eKplaiiiB thi? itrm aa "the drtitii made in advimce that ihu'. tnirflclé 
IViU happen %n a^eeniem iht prophetit atmoiincemcnl '; d. and 
JTO, l?eUiiW. itiatead al" duliiiiige,'' Aonther Aultiiide rraJiikticiri 

wouSd bc ■ advAiice mfonoationAlreidy in hla Lmb CTetu5jti, 
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That is, ih« pr^phet uscs th« ttdrafles iK-fvre they occur as 
proof of the tnith of his daims. They ihiis take the place of an 
explicit statement from Gtd lo tlie efFect that a j^rticular 
prophet ia truihful. and they aic dcfinii« proofof tii« truth. An 
evidential miraule ts the combiijaiion of a “woticior” and th« 
“advance irhal le ng«** thai (atintiunces) it. Xlierefore, 

ilie latter cemstitutes part of tlie mirarlo* 

The notion of ilie speciiUti\ e thcologians teonconiiiig the 
"voliititary agent'') is seH'-expbnatory. t The ''volimtary 
agent”) is (just) one. For they liold that ”cssentiar' meatis 
(beiiig just one)-®^ According to the notion of the speculalive 
theobgians, the "advaiv:eLlialloiige"(f.tW</i) Ls what maltes 
the differente between (mirades, on the one band), and acts 
of divine grare and sorcery (on the otlier), since (the latter) 
two need no oonfirmation of iheir trutlifulness. The "advante 
chitllenge" (if it oceurs at all in ihese cases) exists (in them) 
otily by chance. 

In the opinion of tbosc who adinit ihc exisiencc of acts of 
divine grace, if an "advance liiallenge” {ta/mUJi) oceurs in 
cuiinection with thein, and if it is proof nf thetn, it iy proof 
only of saintilriess, ivhich is different from prophocy. 'fliis is 
why Professor Abu [shat[ and o t hers did not ad mit tlie 
otcuirence of wonders as acts of di vine grace. They wanted to 
avoiii confiision lieiwcen the "□dviince ihalWiige” {^tiihaddi) 
of tiie -saini and prophecy, VVe, hfiwevcr, have (juat) shnwn 


» W3). p. 1 11 . Itiii KhjJdtin i»i«d ih« sime dL’finitiotl of'‘minrclr" lii- rcpi-sls 
Ivere al pneattr Icng'h' 

Fitt iht? pri'blisni of in MuiUm jhenlopv, s««, for Instance, d- 

nåi|ilUni, TaMAtii/, pp. il*, lal f., iiiÉi-dLi; idrm^ I’jiz ^d-Qtir'dn (t:airo, 
iSisyisiwh pp- 11« f ; Iptym B^Maramaj-n, IrrAifif tCairo, iseiif,'i^u]l, 
p, SIS’, Jhn IJazni, (317—slS), V, 51 aiwl 7 f. 

Fiillnw lug tle StaiUi'a tKruhifiil nigBeation*, »e Jnigiii tmtohw ttie 
vert aifllajiti pa&iige aa foUowi: '‘Tliericfurc^rhe kncrotmaiitufeapan of ihe 
niimk, or, to u^e tlic espressron of speculmive ttivnli)|tians, it Us iperiBt- 
qualiry. Jt ia one, for (speculaftvr ihefiUigLiiia.} kiUI «hal (uMiwaii) it ihe 
iTicaning «f ftMfiiTiiil." l'iwn.* are, however, too« objecEiens to thit translit’ 
lioii tlidii t\\t. Dn£ in text^ 

^ Lbråhtin b. Miii>[]FnniiiEl flJ-lstjTåyififF 4- ItthFl] C't 
I. fiffj; Ahii l^Mutaffkr aUtfarayid, af-^aMr/f (Cairo. 

p. ns, Cf, Bltt3 pp. S!i8,SM. tid 3:11X1, beltHV. 
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ih Ut ihere is a liiftcTtMiee bciween the twp. The "udvanee 
ehalkiige” ( takuM} uf a samt is conccnifd «ith other thitigs 
tlian that ofa pjophet. There can bc no doubt that thc report 
r»n the authoiity of Professor Abii [«ha(| (s (lOt clear atul ha# 
oftcri led to dcnial of (the posFibility) that the wonclers of the 
prophets eould have Ijeen wrought by (saitits), on tlie groinids 
that each of the two groups lias its own klini of worulert.. 

The Mu'tazilah do not admit the occurreticc of aets of 
di Vine grace, Ijecausf w ond er# do not tiehmg to the acilojis of 
man thai are cusiomary and alluw of no break { in the custom- 
iiry proccss) . 

[t is absurd to belteve that tniracles coiild l>c prnduecd 
fraiululenily by a Uar, According to the Asb'arites, this is 
absurd bccause iht esseittbl [vart of a tniracle is dcfrnetl as 
''eontirniation of truitiFulncas and right guidajjce/' Were a 
tniraele to octur uiiilér the eontrary eotiditions, proof would 
boeome dotibi. giiidance nnsgLiidance, and, t iiiight add, tlie 
t, i7ii contnTDatlon of truthritTnesti» untruth. Rcalities would l>cCoine 
absurd i tics, and the essenti al qualltie,s wpuld be tu med np- 
sidt* dowii. Someibing, the ixcurrctic’e of wliich wouhi bc 
absurd^ oaniiot hc possUde.®’’ 

According to die Mu'taxiiah, fraudulent mirades pro 
absurd, beeaiise it U imprtpper for protifs to turn iiito doubis 
and for guidanee to tum imo misguidaiicc. Such* therei'ore, 
could not turne from God. 

Ille philosnphers hold that wondera are acis of the 
prophet (who purforms the ni), even though they have no 
plat‘,e in the power (of the pniphet litraself). This is liased 
ujjon iheir docirhie that (ihere extsts) an essential and riet'os- 
sary (cHusalit)') and that events develotj out of vach other ac- 
txirding tt> rnnditions and i'casons that (alwavs) come U[) 
aiiew and, in the last instance, go back to the Necessarj ftrr se 
that acts per se aml not hy choirc. !n their opinioUi the pro- 
phetical soul has special esitential ([ualttie# whidi pitKUit'c 
womlcrs, with the help of the [voivtT of (the N’ecessury per 


•” t'l, fur iiuranoe, ajdsfiråj^m, p, |0+, 
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and the obedlence of tfie to Hitti for purposes of 

generation. {Tlie rtjle oQ tlie propiier (iri this processj^ in 
their opinicm, U that through ihose qualitlc.^ tha.t Go<i put 
into liijn, he is by nature titled for being active among (all) 
created things, whenevtT lie addressei himstlf to tiietn ard 
concCTitrates on thcm, They hold tliat wonders are wrought 
by the ptophet (himself). wlioiher there is an "adv-ance 
challcnge'' [ttihiithil) or tioi. They are evidente of the proph- 
et*s truthfulness. In as inurh as they prove that he is active 
among the crea-ied rhings, such activity constituiing: a special 
quahiy of the prophetic soul, nnt beeause ihey take the place 
of a dear assertion of histrutlifulness. [n their opinion, there- 
fare,( wonders) areno definitive proof(oftlie prophet's truth- 
fulness), as tiiey are in the opinion of rbc speculative tlieolo- 
glans. “Advanee awareness," for them, does not eonsiirute 
part of the mirade. It does not stand out as the thiug tliat 
difFcrcntiatcs (mirades) from acts of divine grace. They hold 
tliat (mirades) are tlifteremiated from soreery by ihe faet 
that a prophet is by nature fitted for good actions and averse 
to c vi I deeds. Tljerefore, he could not do evil through the 
wonders he works. Theop|wsite ia the case w i ih the sorcerer. 
All bis actions are evil atid done for evLl purposes.®** f urther. 
(miradfs) are ditfereniiaied from acts »f di vine graru hy the 
filet tliat tlie wonders of a prophet arc of an unusiial character, 
sucfi as aacending to hesven, passing through solid bodies, 
reviving the dead, conversing with angels, and flying through 
the air.“* The wonders uf a saint, on the other liand, are of a 
loiver order, such as making mudi out of littlc, speaking 
abtnit soinethiiig that will happen in the future, and similar 
things inferjor to the power af action of prophets, A prophet 
euD pi'oduce tlie wonders of saints, hut a .saint is not able tn 
pivtluce anyihing like the woiidm of prophets. This has been 
t^infirTiied by the Sufis in what lliey ha^e written alxiut ihe 
mystic path and reportcil of their c?csratic experiences. 

that this has been establlshed, it sliould be known 


*" Cf. 3:161, IjcUjia. 


“* Cf. be!o«. 
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thut the evidence of the noble Qur’an, which reveatcd tt> 
oor Prophet, is ihe greatest, rioblest, and rlearest miractv. 
Wonders are as a ru le wmught hy a pmpbct separately and 
apsrt from the revelation he reeeives, The mi rade comcs as 
evidéhce for itfs infthfulness). TTiis is obvious. Tlie Qur'ån, 
on ihe other hånd, is in itself the claimed reveUtion. It is It- 
fielf the wandroiis mi rade. Il is its own proof. h requircs no 
outside proof, as do die other wonders ivrought in connectitin 
with revelations. It is the clearest proof that can be, hccause it 
utiitcs in itself both the proof and what is to be proved. Tilis 
is tlie meaning of Muhamiiiad’s statement, "Every prophei 
was given sigm liltely to provide reassurance for mankind. 
Wliat I have been given is a revelation tliar was revealed lo 
mc. Thcj cfore, I hope to ha^ c the gneatest nunibcr of fol^ 
lowers on the day of resurrection.” He refers to the faet 
that a mirade which is identieaj wiih tJie revelation {con- 
firmed by it), is of sudi darity and force of evidence that it 
will be found triithful, because of its darity, Ijy the greaiest 
number of pcople. ITiercfore, niany are those ^vho consider 
(ihe Piophet) truthful and belleve. They are the "fbllowers,” 
tlie nation of Islam. 

And Go<l, praised be He, knows better. 

All this indicates that the Qur'^n ia alone among the 
divlne hooks, in ihat our Prophet roceived it directly in 
the words and phrases in whidi it apfjeara. In this rc.spect, it 
dilfers frnm theTorah, the Gospel, and other heavenly btiok.'i. 
The prophets received ihem m the form of ideas du'ring the 
State of rcvdatiim, After their return to a human State, dicy 
expressed ihosc ideas in their own onlinary' words. There- 


Cf. 9il-Uuhti3ri. llUaaj; rv, 

1 ™ ^ fr^ t-cre lo p ms. 1. s, IkIuw, uppfitfs {w try lsin.»l«i|:r) 
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fore, tlro&e Ixwksdo not have "inimhaLijlity." InimitaLbiliiy 
IS resmeted to the Qnr’ån. 'I'he otlier propheis recetved their 
book* in a manner iiimilar to thiit in whjch our Prophet re- 
ccived (oertain) ideas that ht attrihtited to God, such as are 
foiind in miiny traditions,*" Tlie faet ihat he received tiie 
Qur’an dirwtly, in its liwraJ fomi, is attested by the follow- 
ing statement of Muhammad on the authority of his Lord 
who said: "Do not setyour tongiie in motion to inake haste 
witL (ihe rsveiatioji of the Qur'iii). Il is up to us lo pin it to- 
gether and to reeite it." *** 

The reason for the revelation of these verses was 
Muhammad's haste lo study the (Q ur'ank) verses, because 
he feared that he might forget {thein), and because lie wished 
to keep the direetly and liter ally rc ve aled lext in memory. 
God guamnteed hini that He (Hiiiiself) would ‘'heep'* it in 
the following verse; "Wc revealed the reiainder, and we are 
keepUig il." This is the meanitig of "keeping” which is 
peculiar to the Qur'ån, The mcaning of it is not what the 
common people think. ('ilieir opinion) is far off die mark. 

Many verses of the Qur'iSn show diat He direetly aiwi 
literally revealed the yur’ariT of whkh every jdrifA is inimi- 
tablc. Our Prophet wrcnight no greater niirade thati ibe 
Qur*5n and tlic that lic united ilie Arabs b his mission, 
"If you had expended all tiie trcasiircs «n carth. you wouJd 
have arhieved tio unliy aniong them. But God achkved unil.y 
amotig them." 

This shoold be known. It shotild be pondered. li will then 
be fctiind tu l>e corrcct, exacily as 1 have siatcd. One should 


* ]t aliDuld nOÉ Iw forponen ihai pjdz "inin^itubiliTy" is f^rrmrd 
th€ same toot ma\ihah Bf.nh WFiivi-y the of mimÉithinff thmi 

ontinsry mErrl^ls ure uto ^r.ah to (tfid by vfluch ibey jre conTUundtfd. 

wTlu! itmiftk "boly tradifions/' Cf- S. Mi /iwenier in D/r hlim^ 
X111 {Iffaa). *3-65. awl L Mwi^ipnnTi, s^rr f#J »iginh 
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], JM also considcr rhi' eviUtnce that Vivs in tlii* supcriority of 
Muhaminail's rank over thai tii'iht; other prophcts antJ in the 
exitltedpesa of his position. 

We .shalJ tiow give an explansrinn of the real meaninf* of 
prophecy as iirterpretetj by many thorrmgh schahrs. We shall 
then iiiemion the real meaning of sn^^rhsaying, dreujn vision, 
dtvituition, and ather supemaiuraj vvays of pert^ption. We 
say: 

{Thi rviii nwiitiing tif 

It ™ shciuld be knowii that we^May (Jod gnide you and 
us*“-notice that this world vvith all the created tliings 
in il hits a certaiti order and solid ronstruciion. h shows 
nexuses hctween causes and thlngs rauscd, conibinauons nf 
some parts of creation wtth otiiers, and transForttiations oF 
sotiie exisietit iliings Lnto others, in a pat tern that is boih 
remarkable and endless. Beginning with ilie world oF the 
iiixiy and seiisual iJereeption, and therein first with the world 
oF the visible elements, (otte tioiiees^ how these elements are 
arraiigeti gratlually and coFitinitaliy in an asoending order, 
from earth lo waier, (from water) to ujr, and (from air i to 
fire. Each otte of the elements is prepared to he transfonned 
i nto the tiest higher or losver onc, and sometimes is trans- 
formed, The higher ota* Is always firter ihan tlit one preceding 
it, Eventiiiiily, the worM of the spheres is reaehed. niev are 
finer ihan anyihing else. Tfvey are tn layers whtch art imer- 
eotinteied, in a sha|ie whirh tiie senses are able to perceive 
only through the existence of motions. These molions pro- 
vide some pcople with knowlcdge of ihe nieasurements and 
positions of the spheres, and also with kttowledge of the 
exisience of the essences beyond, the inØiience of whicfi is 
nøticcable in the spherex through the faet (iliai ihey iiave 
motion). 


P'^thtdiKussioii that follow* here, ste bfiyw, 

« h'uf the of soch to iiitrwlu« the MrmmuriiHttiuti ofeMtoriÉ 
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On« ilitmlU then look at tlie uorld ofcresition. it started 
aiit froni ihe minenits dm) protTresiM-'d, in an ingcmous, grad- 
ual nianncr, to plants and animals. The last siage”’ of 
tnin&rals is oonnected with the iirst snigs of plants, sticH ss 
lierlis and settlless plaiu-s. The last stage of plams, mdx as 
palms and virit-s, is conntifieii wiUi live ftrst stage of animals, 
sueh as snails and slielllvsb which have oivly tlie power of 
touelv. The word “conneetioir' with regard to theso created 
things nifars that the last stage of eaeh group is fuUj pre- 
pared lo Ivecome tlie firsl stage of the riext group, 

The aniJiia! world ilieti wideiis, its species becotiie numer- 
□us, and, in a gradual process tvf creauon. it finally leada to 
nvan, who is able to think and to reHect, live higlier stage of 
man b fcadied from the world of the monkeys, in whidi ixith 
sagarity and perception are found, Imt which Ivas not reaclicd 
the stage of actual reHection anti thinking. A.t this fKiini we 
conve to the first stage of tnan afier ( the world of iriojikeys)i 
lins is as far as our (physica!) observation extends. 

Now, in the varioiis worlds wc find vnanifold in- 
fliiences. In the world of sensual perception tliere are fcrtaSii 
inftuenecs of the motions of the spheres and the elements. !n 
the world of creation therc are lertaiti inHuences of the iiio- 
riofw ofgrowth and perception. All this is evideiice of tlie 
faet thai there is something that cxercises au inHuence and is 
diffcreitt fiom ihe bodi(ly sulistarwes). This b sonvetliing 
spiritiml h Is kutiuected witii tlie created things, because the 
various worlds must bc connecteil in tlicir existenec. Uvis 
spiriniaJ tliing is the soul, which iia* perception and cau.stfs 
fiiotion, Above ihe soul there inust ex ist somelhmg elst; iliai 
gives the soiiL the power of perception and motion, and that is 
also connected with it. Its essence sbouUI be pure percepttoiv 
and aUsolute intellection. This is ilte w'orUl of the atigvds. Tlie 
soul, conse(|Viently, tnusi be prepared to exchange humanity 
for angelicaiity, "in order actually to l.ecome part of the 
aiigelic species at t^rtain times in ihe flash of a moment. 1 his 


™ Lit^* "hcriami," 
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hspiMMi.^ aftet thc spiritual eiLscncc af ibc a^)ul has hecomo 
perfect in actuality, as we shall mention later on. 

(The soul) is eonnected with tlie stage next to It, as are all 
tlte onders of die ejcisUntid, as tve Uave meniionetJ befure. It is 
connected both upward and downward, Downward, tt is 
cuiuieeted widi die body. Through (tbe body, the soul) ac- 
quires the setise pereepiions by whidi it is prepared for actual 
imel leet ion.®'' Upward, it is eunnected with the stage of the 
angels. There, it accjiiircs scEendhe and supcmaiural percep¬ 
tions, for Unowledge of the ihings that tome into Ixing exists 
tlmelessly in the intellcctiotis of (the angels). 'Ihis is in 
consequence of the wcll-constructed ordcr of exisience men- 
tioTietl flbove, which requires that the essences and powers of 
(the w'orld of existonce) be coiinected with one anot her. 

The human .soul cannot be sten, hut its iiifluence is evi¬ 
dent in ibe liody. It is as if all (the body's) parts, iti combina- 
tion or separately, were organs of the soul and its powers. 
The powers of aetion arc touching with the hånd, walWhig 
with the foot, speaking with the tongue, and the total coin- 
bined motion with the body. 

The pow'ors of sensual jierception are grad ed and ascenJ 
to the highest power, that is, the [wwer of thinking, for whirh 
there exists the term " rational power." Thus, tlie powent of 
extemal sensc peneptian, with the organs of vision, hearing, 
and ail the other (organs), lead up to hiward {iierception). 

'i'he first (inward st-nsé) is the "'cornmort sense," ^ that 
is, the p€>wer that simiilianeoualy perceives all objeeta of 
ficnsual pcrccpiion, whether they bidong to hearing, seelng, 
toudung. or anything elsc. [n this respect, ir ditters from the 
power of extenipl sense perception, as the objecta nf sensual 
perception do not all cmwd upon exttrrial sense perception 
at one and the same time. 

Ihe coininon sense traiisfcrjs (liie ^lerteptinnjs) tu the 

CJ. p, fil 5, bvlfiw- 
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inspiration, which is the power that piaures an object of 
M'mual perception in the soul, as it is, abi^tntcted from all 
external matter. ‘Jlte organ for the activity of these two 
|Miwers (cotumon sfinse and imaginatton) is the first eavity 
of the brain. The front part of rhat cavitj' is for the cointnon 
sense, and the back part for the imagination. 

Imagttiarion leads up tn tlie estimative powerand ihe 
ptiwer of memory. Tlie esiimative power serves for per- 
ceiving (abstract) ideas that reier to iiidividiialities, sudt as 
tlie hostility of Zayd, die friendship of 'Amr, the compassion 
cif the fa ther, or the savagery of the wolf TJie power of 
meniorv serv^es as a repository for all objects of perception, 
whother they are itnagined or not. It is like a storehouse that 
prcseives ihem for the time when they areneeded. The organ 
for the activity of these t%vo powers is the back cavitj' of die 
broin. The from pan of diai cavity is for the estimative 
|)ower, and the back for the power of memory. 

All these powers then lead up to the power of thinking. 
Its organ is ihe middle cavity of the brain. Il is the power 
that causef reflECtioii to be set in motion and leads toward 
imellcctlon, The soul b rønsiantly niovetl by it, as the result 
of its cotistitLttional desirc to (tliink). It wants to be frec from 
the grip of power *'* and ihe human kind of preparedttess. 
U wants to proceed to active intelJection by assimilating it- 
self to the higiiest spiritual grou]! (that of ihe angels), and 
to gct inio the first ordcr of the spiritmlia by perceivitig 
them witiiout tlie help of Jxidily organs. Thcrefore. ihe soul 
is consrantly moiing in tliat direction, It exdianges .dl 
humaiiity atid humati spiritLiality for angelicality of the 
highest stage, withotit ihe help of any acqiiired faeuUy but by 
virtuc of a prituary natural disposition that God has placcd in 
il. 

As far as this (process) is concenied, human souls are of 
three kinds. One is by nature too weak to arrive ai spiritual 

A.-M, tkijcbtffi, p. 40, ard F". Itjlimait, ^4vktnMit’t 
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peireptioti. Thert:ft>rej it is satisfierf to tnovief dotvnwards lo- 
ward ihe percoptioris of tlie and im agi nat Ion and thtr 

formation of ideas witli flit; Iwlp tif the jxnver of meinoi^' and 
ihe estimative power, according to limited rulcs and a special 
ordcr. In this maniier, people ariiuire perceptive and apper- 
ceptivc knowledgc, which is iKe product of thinking in the 
body. All thi.s i.s (tlie result of ihe power of) imagmation aml 
limlled in extent, since from tKt vvay it starts it can reach ilie 
primary (iiituHigibilia) but cannot go beyond tliem. Also, if 
thev are corrupt, everything heyond (hem is alst> con upi.**® 
This, £is a rule. Vs the extent of hutnjti ctii"pi>rcal perception. 
It Ls the goal of tbe perceptions of sctiobrs. It is in it tbal 
schobrs aro firmly groLindcd, 

A (seainil) bind (ofsoul), through thinking, moves in the 
dircction of spiritual intellection and (a type of) perception 
ihat does not tieed tho organs of the body, because of its 
innate preparediiess for it- The perceptions of this kind of 
soul extend beyond tlie ijrtitiary {inirUigibitia) to which 
priniarj- human [jercoption is restricted, and cover the grouiid 
oF inward obseri’aiions, which are all Intuitive.’^ Tltey arc 
utiliiiiited as to tlieir béginnitig and their end. Thev are tlie 
[lerceptions of sauits, of men of myatical leaniing and divliæ 


f.tijrfWTiui' and Cf, A,-M tpOidwn, /-#ji'uur ta tanxiK phitn- 

saphHfat li'tini Slud, p[i. ff,, ns f. 
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krjOtt'IeiJge* The blcssed obtiiin them afttjr death, in Purga- 
tftr)' {JwrsiiAA),”* 

A (ihii*d) iijjid (of w)ul) is hy nature suitt'd to CMhangc 
hiiinanity altogethtT» botJi corporeal and spiritual hunianlty^, 
for angelicalitT of the highest itage, so ihat it may artually 
lK!Comc an angul in ibc Ibsh of a monieoT, pUmpse the highest 
grovip within their own stage, anti listen to essentkl speech ^ 
and flivine addrcss duriiig tJtai monient. (Indivtduals possc'is- 
ing thi.s kind cif soul) are prophets. God iinplanted uiiJ 
formed in them the naiurat ahility to sloitgh off huinanity in 
tital inomcjil whiclt is ihc State of revelaiion- God freed thern 
from the lets and hindrances ot the body. by which they were 
arifiL'ied as human Iteings. Ik did this by means of isrna/i 
(iminunity from sin atul error, infallibility) aiul straigbt- 
forwardness, which Ile implantcd in tliem and wbidi gave 
thein that panicular outlnpk. and bv means of a dcsire for 
divinc vvorship «diich He ccnteted in rlicm an<l which con* 
verges From aJl sides toward that goal They tbus move to- 
ward the (angelic) stage, sloughing oft humaiiiiy at will, by 
virttie of their natural consritution, and not wiih ihe Help of 
any acquired fpculty or craft- 

('Hie propliets) itiove in that direction. slough off their 
hiimanity, and, once atmmg tbe highest grtiup (uf angeb), 
learn all ihat may thcre l>e leimied, Ihey then briJig what 
they havo leamed bark dowii to tbe level of the piwcrs of 
buinan perception, as rliis is the way in wrhich it cati Iw trans- 
ttiitted to human belngs. At times, this inay happen in the 
form of a noise tbe prophet hears. It is libe indistiiici wnids 
from wliid) he demea ihc ideii ronveye<J to him. As soon as 
tlie noise has stopped, he retains and understands (the idea). 
At other times, tlie angel wlio conveys (the message) lo the 
prophet apptars to liim iit the form of a man who talks ro 
hlm, aniJ ihc prophet cornprehends what he snys- Leaming 
the message from the angel, rcverthig to the level of human 
perception, and understandi ng the mejisage conveyed to him 

Cf, M, Sclvrivk lit EL f.«. "Bjtrrskh," afiil fT. heUtw. 
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— all this appcars to tuke pkce in one moment, or railiLT, in a 
flash. Il lioes no( take pkce in time, hut ever^tliing liappcns 
smiuhaneoit!»ly. 'lliertfore, it appears to happeti very quickly. 
For this reason, it is calleil rij^y ("revel at ion"), hocaitse tfw 
root why has the tneaiimg "to hasien/’ *“ 

It should bc knowti tlmt in thc judgnient of thorough 
scholars, the first (degree). the state of noise, is that of 
prophcts wbo are not sent as messengers, Tlie second dpgree, 
the State when an angel ap[)ears in the form of a man who 
addresses the prophet, is that of prophets who arc sent as 
messengers. ThcrcfDre, it is more peril-ct i han the first (de- 
gree). This is the tneatiing of the tradition in whicii ihe 
Prophet explained revclation, in reply to a question by al- 
Hårith b, Hisham.*®^ Asked how the revelation came to him, 
Mnhantmad rcpHed, "At times, it comes to nie like the ring- 
ing ofa belL Tliis afTects ine most. When It leaves me, 1 have 
retained what was said. ,\t other lunes, the angel ap[)ears to 
me tn the fortn of a man. He talks to me, and 1 retain the things 
he says. The first (case) alTected him more, heing the first 
attempt to advance from potential to actual contaet (with tlie 
supematural). Thus, it wa.s somewhat diHicuIf. VVhen the 
Prophet retumed, in this case, to the le^'cl of hiitnat] per¬ 
ceptions, all he retained was auditory (impressions). All 
others were difficult. WTicn thc revelation was repoatctl and 
the mcssages became numerous, nmtact (with the supt'r- 
natural) liecame easy. When the Prophet rctnnied to the level 
of human perceptions, now all his senses-and especially 
tbe clearesi sense, that of vi.sion —con veved (thc revelation) • 
The U.SO of the perfeet lense "I have retained" in the first 
case. and of llie presm tense "1 retain" in the secoiid, is a 
titeaningful stylistic distinetion. In both cases, thc words tliat 
were spoken (during thc reveUtion) came in a disguUc. In 
the first case, they appeared in the form of "noise," which, 


' Bil logy l> ttnowTi TO Iw ont Bf rhe iq atlciert ind 
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accordinp tti acccpted usage, is somethmjt different from 
spccch. Niuhammad »ndicateti ihat undL^rstandinj^ imd com- 
prcliensiou foUowed iminediai^ly uptiri it aftcr it had stoppftl. 
li© properly used tlie ijerfocl tens6, which is suitabl© {to 
signify) what has ended or stopped, iit oider to Indirate 
comprehension at the moTncnt he perceived that (the noise) 
had ended and stopped.*** In the second case, the angel ap- 
peared in the form of a man who addressed the Prophei and 
spoke to hun, Comprehension {in this case) nm parallel with 
siwedv. niierefore, Muhammad properly used the present 
tense, which of neceasity cjtpressea renewed {repcaied) ac- 
tivity. 

Il should Ixt known thai, in general, the State of revelarion 
presents ditheuhies atul pains ihroughout. Tbis has been Indi- 
cated in ihe Qur’ån: *'We shall lav upon you a heavy 

raessagc.” 'Å'ishab saidt “Ihere was some anstiety in 
nection wtth the revelation, v/ith whLch he had to smjgglt, 
She said; "The revelation would come to him on very cold 
day*. Nevertheless, when it left him, therc was sweat on h'is 
forehead," This is the reason for his well-known remoteness 
{from sejisujxl perception) and the choking (feeling) when iti 
that condition, of which tlie Fropbet used to speak. 'ITe 
reason, as we have estahUshed, is tbat revelation mcons 
leaving orte's humanity, in order to attalri angelic perceptions 
and lo'hear the spcech of the soul.®* This causes pain, aince 
it nieans that an lessence leaves its own e.ssetice and exchanges 
its ovm stage for tlie ultimatc stage (of the angcls). This is 
tlie meaning of the choking fceiitig which Muhamma^d re- 
ferred to in conncction with the beginning of revelation in 


« Comrrebtiiiioii, i» ihi* et«, aktien of the pm ih« Nppmctl 

bol tincd, lin« il.e perf«t- Wl«re«i in .he olher«.^! w« s 
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terni ‘■IrnKTfect," rnay rrfer to rtneai«! attkin. 
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Chaptef i; ^ixtk fVrfjtftirj Ditnatitm 

his statPinenh '*And he (Gabi'ii}!) rhtikwl fnc until il lic- 
camc um iiiudi for me; thtm hi' ftffoas«i me. Thwj hi* Haid, 
'Ht;ad/ und t rcplied, '1 canrtir read.’ ” *** Hc did tliis a 
second and a third time, as the tradition tells. 

Gi^diiat habitiiatiou io(the process of revolationj hrings 
some relief, as tompared to how it was Ijefore. It is for this 
reason tliat the eartiesi passajres, surffAs, and verses of riie 
Qitr ån, rev'ealed tu Midiammad in Mctca, are briufer thiin 
those revealed to him in Medina, C)ne may pompure tiie 
tradirfon about how the iiinth sutuh {SSral aUBurå'ah) was 
revealed, during the expedition to Tal>uis, The whole of this 
{loiig jjfraA),or most ofit, was revealed to Muhamnmd while 
he was riding his camel Bcfore this, wlieri he was b Mecca, 
part of one tif the shonest f/Wis b riie lutter part of die 
Qor'dn was revealed on one occasion, and the rest on an- 
othcT occasbn. Also, orjc of tlie la.st revela tions received in 
Medina was the "Verse of tJie Religion," =“ which is ver>- 
bug, JJofore this, b Mecca, the versts revealed were short, 
like thost of the sårahs ar-Ra^nuU, al-Mvd- 

daihthir, ad-Du^å, and aU*j\laq,^ and si milar'.iib) As. Thh 
may serve as criterion for diJstbpushtng tlie Meceajv rÆriiAs 
and versGs from the Modbese, God leads to ihat which is 
correct, TiiU b the quintessence of propheev. 


( Siiethiiiyitig ) 

Sootlisaymg [iaMnah) is also mit ,if the particular qualU 
ties of the huinaji soul. 'Ilds is as fotlows, 

Iri the prevbus discussion, wc liave always stated that 
the human ,soii[ is pre pared to exchange ils hu mani iv for the 
»pirituality that Ibs above Cluimauhy). Human hebgs have 
an mttmalion of that (excliange) in propheta who are by 
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Soi»ihtityiiig 

nnturc ftited tu adiitvc it. It hiiJi tHxn estalilishefi iliat ihey 
ncither need acquircd <iuaUties fnr that { esclia(ige), nor ure 
they clt‘pend[eni oti any Iwlp from perceptions, notions {ta- 
sauu'uf), boiJily activities, be tbey speech or motion, or aiiy- 
'thinjr else. h is (with tlitmi) a iiatiiral change from huioanity 
to angelicality in ihe flash of a niomeiit. 

If this is* so and if such preparedness eJcists in human 
nature, iogkal cSassificalion retiuires that there must be an- 
olher kindi of human beings, as inferior to the (irst kbiU as 
anvthmg that has someihing perfriH iis its oppisite, must bc 
iiiferior to that (perfeeO Oppoaite, IndependeiK'e from all 
Help in (adiieving contart with llic sujiejTiamral) is the op- 
posjte of dependence on help in rnnneciioii with it. They arc 
ttvo very difteretu thtiigs. 

Now, the classiiicatiofi of tlie world o( eJtistenCé ret^uiits 
ihai thure must bc a kind of human beings titted by nature fiir 
ihe process of thinking vohmtarily mtder the impulse of thcir 
rational power, wtiGnever ih at power has a liesirc for it- 
(Bm the rational power) is not by nature capable ol tthe 
process of sut>cmatunil pcmeptioti). 1 husj when its weaknoss 
prcvenis{thc rational jwwer) from (comact with the 3tii>er- 
nutural). it is natura! for (the rational power) to gel involved i, ras 
with particulars, chher of scnsiml perception or of the iniag- 
Ination, sueh as transparent IxMlies, animal botics, speech in 
rhjTnetl prose, or whatever bird or arrimal may' present itself. 

(A person whost; rational power is dius engaged) ottempts to 
rclain such sensual or imaginary perrepiions, since hc de- 
pends on their help in attainmg ilic sufwniamral perceptum 
he desires. 'l'hcy give him a sort of assistance. 

'Hie power wliidi in (such persons) consittutes the atart- 
Ing point of aupernatural perception is soothsayiiig. The 
souls of suelt persons are mferior by nature and unable to 
atiain perfcctioti. -rijcrclbrc, thev have a better perceptimi of 
particulars ihaii of Liniversals. lliey gel involved with the 
ftirmer and neglecl ilie laitcr. ^Oierefore, the t>ower of mug- 
inaiion is most strongly dev eloped ut those persons, be- 
^ -tmi,- piJjK, appli« tlie currection. 

uas 
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cause ]( is tlit* argau of i\iM parliculan. (Thf? partirular&) 
cotnpletelv pervade (the |>ower of ihc iinagitiation),** both 
in tlie sieeping anti the vs'akiiig State. Thcy are ever ready 
and present in it. The power of Lmagination brings (thc 
particulars] to the attention of (thosc persons) and serves as 
a niUTor in which they are seen constantly. 

The soothsayer is not able to achieve pcrreciLoti in his 
perception of the intelligihiliii, because the revelation he re- 
ceives ia inspired by devils. The highcst State this type of 
person can reach is to achic ve disregard for the sen ses, with 
the belp of rhymed prose and the use of words of an identiral 
striicture at tlie end of snocessive cola,®^ and (therebv) to 
attain an imperfeet røntact of the sort described (with super- 
natural things). Trom that motion and rlie foreign supi^ort 
that accompanics it, his hean recoives soine inspiration to 
express itsclf in words. The .lootiisayer, thus, often speaks 
the truth and agrees with reality. Often, howevor, vvhat iie 
says are falsehoods, because he supplements his defidenry 
i^ith sotncihing foreign lo, different from, and incompatible 
with, his perceptive essencc. Tlius, truQi and fiilsehood are 
jumbled together in hira, and he is not trustworrhv* He often 
takes refiige in gnesses and hypoiheses, bccanse.’in bis self- 
deception, he desirea to Jiavc (supertwtural) perception and 
IS willing to cheat those who ask liiin (for information). 

Men who use such rhyiuetl prose arc distiiiguishcd hy the 
name of soothsayers (min, pi. kuhhén). They rank highest 
among tlieir kind. Muhamiuad itiiid, regarding somethitig of 
the sort.J^’^is bclongs to the rhymed prosc of the sooili- 
sayers." «* 'Hie usc of thc genitive coruttruction TThymfti 
prose of’) ind tes tes that Mu hammad considered rhymed 

D mT CAifjdA. 5 d. J l. Riiter [Lclprlg ft Berlin. 1339 ), 
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SoDthsj^^ing 

prosc a dlMinctive (mark of th<* soothsayer). Ile also qucs- 
tloiied Ibft Sayyåd,®*' in order to find otti abom hiiti, and he 
■i5kod him how that Uting came lo him. Ibn §ayyad repUed: 
"Il comcs to me in the form of both trutli and ÉUsehood." 
Wliereupon Muliammad said, "You arc confuiied with regard 
lo ihe matter. " He meaiit thai jiirophecy is cHaracterized by 
truthfulncss and can in no way be aficctcd by falsehood. For 
propliccy is i diret^t and indcpendent contact of the essence of 
thc prophet u ith the most high gTOup(the angels). Bccanse 
of his weakncssi ihe soothsayer dejwnda oii the help of foreign 
notions (faJiiit'uar] . (These foreign notions) etiter into his 
perception ajid minglc wiih the perception toward whicii he 
aspires. He thvis beccnies coiifused by thetn. So it i$ tliat 
fiilsehood makes its way to his (door). It Ls, therefore, iin- 
possiblc (for his activity) to be prophecy. 

We have stat ed that the high es t rank of soothsaying is 
the State in which rhytned prose is used, because the support 
denved from rhymed pi'ose Ls ligliter than any other support, 
sud> as that deri ved from vision or hearing. Siidi light sup¬ 
port (as is given by the use of rhymed prose) points to near- 
ticss of contact and pencepiioii and to a ccrtaiii freedom from 
weakness. 

Some people assume that soothsay-ing of thi.s type stopped 
with the time of imophecy, as tlie result of tiie stoning of the 
devils with meteors, in view of the prophetic mission, whirh 
oceurred in order to keep ihem away frotn lieavcnly infor¬ 
mation, as is mentioned in the Qur'an.®** The soothsayets had 
reteived lieavcnlv information from the devils, and iiow, from 
thc day on whid; the devils were stoned, sootlusaying ccased* 
to oxist. 'ITicre is no proof for this contention. Soothsayerjj 
ubtain knowledge from their own souls as well as from the 
devils, 3S we have establishcd. F urthermort, the verse of the 

The story of Ihn ^aTjid i> founit In jtl-Hutiharl, (t. ssl f-; IV, 

lis, Cf. aiaa njBtorJti*«, It, flJa. Il- ta L Nothin^ deftniie is known •bont 
ibn 5ayvW who is said to Imve iKComc a Muslim and «o hjm: ditjd tn «?s 
Cr /iij!* id-Vlrjhj TV, isi, ond G. *ievl Dril# Vtdo, ik rinUiial 

J ICfaJa IJrienlata, Xlt ( AJRisni, lOJi*). p. Jd (n. 60 ). 

Cf. (Jur'dti ia.<7 if (Jt It;); at.i fF, {7 ir.). 
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Chapttr I: Stitk Prefatiiry Diftttsivm 

Qur’an only that tlie tjevi!.i wtj^ kepi away from ciiio 

particular kind of hcavcnly mformatlon. riameLv, ihat coii- 
nectcd wjth tliE (prophcrjr) mission. Tlu'V wern not kept 
fiTitri other infunniition. Also, sooihsavhijf stoppcd onlv in 
view of thc existencc of prophwv. U mav afttrwards have 
retiimed to its former State. Thb wtniUi seem to he an ob\i- 
ous (factj, because all sudi (supeirtaiuralj pertoptiot« arc in 
abfvaiice al the time of prophiiy, just as stars and lamps losc 
their brilliance beside the sun. I^ropheny is liie greatcst light, 
in wliose prcsence everv othcr light ts oliscured or disappears. 

Some philosophcrs thitik thai (sooilisayin^) oxists tmly 
in view of prophecy, and then stops.=“* Tilis hapjieiLs ar each 
occiirrcncc of prophecy, They arpje that the exisicnce of 
prophecy nccds a parlicular consielbtum thai makes Lt neces- 
saty. The perfection of tha t constelbtion coincides with the 
perfection of thc particular prophecy to svhieh the coiistcUa- 
tioii has reference. As I ung as tlie constellatian is imperferl, 
it requires the existcnce of some imperfeet related ciement. 
niis is tlie mcEmitig of "strøthsayer.” as we have e,sniblislied 
Tt, Tlie jierfect stnte of the constellation is preoeclcd bv an 
imjx!i feci one, which roquires the exLstencc of one or more 
sootiiSiiyers. WTien the cxinsiellation rcacfies perfection, the 
prophet's existcnce reaches perfection. llie co ns t elhi tin na 
that jioint to the existence of a(n ijiferior) element such as 
sofMhsaylng have pasaed by. and soothsaving ceaaca to 
exist.®*^ This (ihcory) la based upon the a&sumption thai any 
j>art of a particular constellntion must exerdse f«trt of ihc 
infliieiice that the consiellation {in ils peiTeci State) woiild 
excrcLse. Tilis aasumption i.s not fully acceptable. It may be 
that a particular consiellation exercises its influence oiily 
when il hus taken on its proper fhmi. If .^(.tiiie .ispecta are 
i, fss missing, it niay exercise no inHuence whatover, not evcji, as 
tbey say, 3 resiricted infiueni'c. 

Soothsiiyers wlm are a pmphet’s conteinpO'rftries arc 
aware of the prophet's truthrulness and the significance of his 
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Sodlhtaying — Dwim Vtiioni 

miraclc, siuf e (be_v dcrive soine iniuitlve esperience frotn 
jirophecy, such as tvcry liimiuJi bumg deri ves frtjm sleep. 
liitellectuaf awareness of tliis rvl at ionshi p is stronger in ilie 
.wotlisajcr tlwti in tlie slectwr. What prevents soothsayers 
from acknowiedging the truthfiilness of the propiieL, and 
vauses them ii> deny (hini), is simply their misguided desire 
to hfl prophets themselves. This leads them t« spitefu] op¬ 
position. This Iiappencd to Uinajvali b. Abi ^-Sdt, who de- 
sifcd to be a prophet. It also Iiappcned to iLm §a>7åd, 
MiLsaylimah, and others,®* \\'hcn faith gains the upper hånd 
and they stop a^piring to beconie piophets themselves, ibcy 
make the most faithful of believers. This happened to 
layhah al-Asadi and Qårili b, ahAswatL™ The aeiions of 
these two men in the Muslim conquesl show that tliey were 
faithhii believm. 


{Drea^ vtsions) 

Real dream vision is ati awareness on the part of the 
rational soul in its spiritual csseiice, of glimpse(s^ of llie 
fornis of events. While the soti! is spirituaU the forms of 
events have actual esisience irv it, as U the case with aU 
spiritual essences. The soul becomes spiritual dirough freeing 
itseir from tx>dily matters and ixirporeal percepiions. 'I his 
happens to the soul (tn the form oF) gtimpse fs} througti tlie 
ageney of sleep. as we »liall mention. Through (these 
glirapsGs) (the soul) gains the kiiowietigo of futurc rt-ents 
that tt (lesires and by rtieaiis of whieh it regaitis the percep¬ 
tions that (properly) belong lo iu Wien this prucess is weak 
and iniiisrinct, the soul applies to it aliegory and imaginaiyf 
pictures, in order K» gain (the desired knowledge). Siich 
alkgory. llmn, nccessiiates irirerpretaticm®^ When, on the 
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othtr band, tbis prc^ceas is sironjr, Lt can tlispensc witb aJ- 
Jegni^'. 'I hen, no interpretaiion is nttesisary, because (iht 
prcKtss) Is thcn free from imajriiujry [ik'tures. 

Ihe occtirrence. in the soul, of such gliiiipse(3) is caused 
by the faet ihai the soul is potemiaUv a spiritual cssencL', 
supplemented hy the body and the perceptions of (the body). 
Its essenee, thus, eventually becomes pure mtellcction, and 
Us existence bccomes perfeet in actuality. Tlie soul, now, is a 
spiritual essunce ha^nng perception W'ithout the help of ariy 
of the bodily organs, Huwever, ainotig the jpiritualm, it bt 
of a lowcr species than the angels, who inliatiit the highesi 
stage, and who nevet had to supplement their essences with 
coiporeul perceptions or anything eUe. The preporednesa 
(for spiritual itv) tomes to (the soul) as long as it is in the 
body, i liere is a special kind (of preparedness), such as 
saims have, and there is a general kind corntnon to alj human 
beings. This b whal "dream vision" means. 

lu the Case of the prophets, this preparcdfie.sa is a pre- 
paredness to exchange himianity for pure angelicality, which 
is the highest rank of ipintHalt^. It expresses itseJf repeatedly 
during revelations. Ir exists when (ihe prophet) retums to 
the level ofcorporcal perceptions. Whatever perception (ihe 
prophet) has at that momem is clearly »imilar to wliat hap- 
pens in sleep, even though .sleep h mudi inferior to [ revela- 
tioti). 

flecause of this similarity. the Uvsgiver (Muhammad) 
dehned dream vision as being tlie fortv-sixth^or according 
to other recensions, the forty-third. or the scventieih-pan 
of propheey.^ None of these (fractions) is meant to be taken 
iitcrally. I hoy ane to mdicate the great dcgrce of difference 
between the various stages (of supematum! perception). 
This IS shown by the reference to “seventy" in one of the 
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recensions, llie numbcr ■seventy" is used bv the Arabs lo 
exifress ( the icka of) a large nujTiber, 

'I he reference to “forty-six'* has been explaincd by some 
scbalars as foVlows. lii its lieginning, the revelation rook the 
fortn of drcani visions for six tnonths, that is, for half a yeai*. 
Tlie whole duraiian of [ Muhammad's) prophecy in Merca 
and Medina was twenty-three ycars. Ilalf a year, (hus, is one 
fcinv-sixth (of the whole duration of pmphecy). This tbeory 
cannot be verified. 'Hie giv en ( figures) apply oiily to Muham- 
niiid. How can we know whetlier ihey alrø applled to othcr 
prophetsf Morcowr. this ( theory) describes the relationahip 
of propiiecy to dream vision in point of tune only, and tUies 
iiot consider the true character of dream visions- in relittion 
to the true character of prophecy. if our previous remarks 
were clear, it will be realtzed lliat the fracrion refers to the 
relationship betweeti the primary preparedness general lt> all 
mankind, and the closo preparedivess Umited to the (prophets) 
ard natural to them. 

The remote ]>rcparedness is oommotily footid among hu¬ 
man beings, However, there are many obstaclcs and hm- 
dratices thai prevent man from transitting it into actualitv, 
Cfiic i>f the greatest hindrances is the external senses. God, 
iherefore, created toan in siich a way that the vcil of the 
senst'S ccmld be lifted through sleep. which is a natural fuiio 
tioti of man. Wlien thai veil is lltied, the soul is ready to 
leam the thiiigs it desires to know in the world of fruth 
(^jf/7). At times, it oitchcs a glimpse of what it seeks. 
Therefore, the Lawgiver (MuhammaJ) clflssifiod dream 
visions among "the liearers of glad tidings (ntwharArA/ril/). 
He said, "Nothing remains of prophecy except the liearers of 
glad tidlngs.” Asked what tliey were, he said: "A good 
dream vision, licheld by-or shoivn to—a good man." “* 

The reason vvhy the voll of the semses Ufted in sleep is 
as follows.”* Tlie perceptions and ac tions of the rational soul 

** Cf. d-Buhhari, IV. sw. cr. aljfl aii lOa. bebw. 
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are tlie result of ihe eorpoi eal animal .spirit. This spirit is a 
fine vapor wliii-h h concuntniied itt die léft caviiy <if ihe 
hcart. as siatetl in the aiiatomieal works of Galen and 
otIicr.s/“ It spreads with the biood in the veins and arteries, 
and makes sensual perception, timtion, and all the othcr 
oorporeal actions possU.le, Its finest part goes up to rlie 
bram. There, it is [citipered by ihe coldness of (the brain), 
and It effccts the actions of the |X)Wers located m the cavities 
of the hrain. The r^itional soul peræives and acts only by 
nieans of thai taporous spirit. I( is connected with it (This 
t-onnmion Is) the result of the uisdotn of ereation wl.idi 
re^uires that notlimg line can iiifluernx- anything coarsc. Of 
all the corporea] matters, only the animal spirit is fine. There^ 
lore, ,t ,s receptive to the influence of ihe essonce, which 
diffcrs from st only m respect of corporealilv, (hat is. the 
ratititial soul Thus, through tho medium of (the animal 
spint), t e uifluence of the rational soul reaches the luxiy, 
\Ve liave stuted before that the perception <if the m- 

rhiough the live senses. imd an inward |«;rcoptio.i tlirough 
L i^rebral pouers. AJl these perceptions divert the rarionaJ 
soul from the r>erreption for whici, »r h b prepared hv natui^. 

WeShan i't "■•"d. ar. 

SUKX Ilii! ratrnal smsts ar. corpnreal. ihcy are subim 
1o »Mknasa ami laaaitudc aa Ul. raault of exOTioH ild 
fat guc^id lo apintual aaliausiion through loo mucli at- 
hv^ -nierefora, Ood ga«. .han. Uoair". ,o“ ar/o d*i 
perfeet panicpiion may bc ,t™ived aftomarda. Sucb (ruai) 

ån’t‘hnS'^1 "f'hf "•»‘iwl spirit from 

all the eiternal soiiaes and its return to ihe inward aenae 

n.,a proceaa .. »upportcal by the eold ilmt rover, the Wy 

dunng the u,gl„, Lr„der die influem* „f the eold „f ,he 

the natural heat repaira the i™,erm,„, reccaaea of du Wy 


Cr. dltti ji, abwe. 
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and lums from it& cxtorior to th« interior. k thus g:uides Its 
vthide, the animal spirit, intu the interior of the body. This 
is ihe reoson why hutnaii hieings, as a rule, sleep only at 


night. 

'l’he ppirit, tlius, withdrjws from the extemal scnses and 
retums to the mward powcrs, I he prcorcupadotis and hin- 
drances of sensual perception lessen dieir hold over the stiul, 
and it now retums to die forms tliat exist jn the power of 
memory. Tlien» through a process of synthesis and analysis, 
tthese forms) are shaped huo imaguiary pictures. Most of 
these pictures are custoniary ones, because (the soul) has 
(only) shortly before Vfithdrawn from the conventloml oIj- 
jocts of sensual perception. It now rranstnits them tn the 
couitnon son.'iC, which cotnbiiies all the five extemal scnscs. 
to be pcrceived in the niatiiier of (those) five sensea. hre- 
quciitlv, however, the soul tLirns to its spiritual essence in 
conren with the inward |Kiwcrs. h then stccompitshcs the 
spiritual kind of percepiion for which it is fined by nature. 
It takes up aomt of the forms of things that liave become 
iiilierent in its essence at tliat time. Imagination seizes on 
ihoMJ perceived forms, and pictures them in the customaiy 
molds either realistically or allegorically. Pictured allegori- 
cally, thev retphre interpretation, The syntheiic and analytic 
aetivity whicb (the soul) applics to the forms in tJic povver 
of memory, before it |icrceives its share of glimpses (of die 
aiipematural), is (what is calied in the Qiir^ånj "confu.setl 
dreams." ”* 

Apcording to (ihc souiid tradition of) the $ahU, the 
Prophet said. "There are three kinds of dream visions, 
lltere are drtaiti visions from God, dream visions from the 
angels. and dream viskms from Satan.”* This threefolil 
Qiar-åu it'i* («): St.3 (a). Cf *tso und 


S'.joa, beluw , , , 

"* The rtftrcfice« U) ihe of «l-tiuhliån «,-«n » mfliilon oiily 4 
tvofeld rit visten <if drean«, iltptw front C ud mul ilww* from Satan. Bur tf, 

tWsrdlfl««, I, a-ioK hi4i lioc. . ,, L „ L-i. ij-, IL ^ 

PelVtJDre Vir El I, wtio waa.lwni in The centuiy tn wttkh tlin nhalniln dled, 
disfingiiuhcd in hia De frt^tigiuthne varietiias yfOreamit (Mvin«, liiimaii, anJ 
daenuimc. Cf. D. Hay, fn/jrto* I'frjfjf (O-trord, løsfi), p. *i. 
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divinion agrctJs w\x\\ our preccdiTig statement. Clear dream 
visions are from God. ,\.llegorical dream visions^ M'hich ca!l 
i, ISO for mierpretaiiojfi, are from the angek, Ami "confuscd 
dreains" are from Satan, becausc they are altogether futile, 
as Satan Ls the souree of futility. 

Tilis is what "dream vision" really is, and how it is 
cause<l and cncouraged by sleep. It is a prticubr qualky of 
the human soul common to all mankitid. N^jlmdy is free from 
it. Every human beinp has, more than onee, seen somethJng 
in his sleep ihat tumed out to be true when he awakened. 
He knows for certain that the soul must niixicssarily have 
supematural perception in sleep. [f this is i»ssihk‘ in the 
realm of sleep, ii is not impossible in otlier condiiiotis, be- 
eau se the penceiving essence is one and its qualities are al- 
ways present, God guides toward the truih. 


(“DreuTit U'urdf") 


Note; Most of the (afbre-mciitioned supertiatiiral perception 
by incans of dream vjsiaii.s) oecurs to human heiiig.*) unin- 
tentionaily and without their having power over it. The soul 
occuples itselr with a thing. As a result, it ohiains thai 
glimpse (of ihe supematural} while it is aslcep, and it sees 
that thlng. !t does not plan it that way. 

In the Ghåyak and oiher Liooks by practitloners of 
magic, reference is made to words that shoiild be mciitioncfl 
on falling aslcep so as to cause the dream vision to be abnut 
the things one desires. 'ITiese ^^ord9 are ealled by (the nia- 
gicians) "dream words" [al-Mlumtih). lii the Ghåyah. 
Maslainah mimiiotied a dream word that hc called "ihc 


"" TJie ajenbed to itw Jamous tcnth-cciiiury Spuii^ 

b. AUTiind flUMajrltl. Cf. G,4J^ 1. 2«; AwV 1. ^1 f. 
^olarslup hju sbown ilmt tlu? Ohdt«!, (un wrcery) »itl the aatKit 
(tm atdt«ny) pstutlcmEnipliieaL \hn Khiildån mukeA rnueh u« 
ilWM *orfci IjttT rni in hi, diicUMiDn ,if rhe iwo scictit« nwntLanfd l'lie 
rtferecce tico! is to ej. U mtm tStudicn hibboilK-k Warburff) 

tbfrlyi, ifWS), pp. IS 7 (i. Hu i^rm ^ti’tnuih "drcsim wurU" ■« »ueb i$ iwf 

'r'* Aromaie ■dnam" »mther th«i 

rrfitn the Hebre^v form fytlSm). Cr. 4U0 M Plcssner in Der /ifjtn. XVI 
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tjream word of thc pcrfocl nuliirG/' It conslsts of saving, 
upon Falling aslccp and after obraiiiiiig Frecdom oF tiie iimer 
strmes and Rndiiig oiie's way ckar (for supcmatural per- 
cdpiion)) ftdlowiiig non~Arabic wordsi iitttuigiiis hit tlSn 
yar.våiiJa tcaghJåf naTLfdudghadis.^^ Tlit person should then 
nicntion what hc watits, and the tliing hc aaks for '^iU be 


shtiwTi to hiin ilt his sieep* 

A man is said lo have done this after he had eaien bur i 
little and done Jhitr esercises ”* for several nights. A person 
appeared to hitu and said, ‘*1 am your perfeet nature. A 
question waB put to that person, and he guve the man the 
Infbntiatitin he desired. 

Wiih the help of (bese words, [ iiave ntyself had re- 
markalde ilream visioirs. tliroiigli \^hich [ leamed things 
about mvaelf ihat 1 wanied to knou, However. (thc existcnce 
oFsncTi dreatti worda) is no proof ihat die intention to have a 
dream ^woii can produee it. The dream words produce a 
preparedness in the soul for the dream visiam If that pre- 
pnredness is a strong ene, (the soul) wiil be more likdy to 
obtaiii that for which it is prepared, A person ntay airange 
for whaicver preparedneas hc likes, but that is no assurance 
that the thing for which preparations have been made will 
actuallv hapiwn, ITie power to picpare for a thing is nol tiie 
same as power over the tiiing (itself)- Tins should be known 
and ran-sidered in simllar cases. C?<jdi "i-s wisc and know¬ 
ing.'* “» 

{Othfr type! vf dirfttatm) 


In ihe human species wc find lodividuals who fnreteU 
tbings before they take place. 'Hiey iiave a special natural 

-nttse magital wordii 5«in may Have somiaed 

’ Ym *ay v^rttr incaTifftiem* st tbe tinic of MiriverHtwn f i)^l the 
irf »Icvp^ltBijpcra-’’ "Flie '*p«rfi?ct rwTure" i* »I« diictissed at Ity 

Fakhr-iiil-idEl ar-llåd, rtf-Jff”" n^nudfil«, ti ^ i ' ^ 

Ruter, m Jr, tmM w '^1 

n 471 EU dil. VJ-btflow , . 

yould l,e ■•rrepatv.ln«,.- U«t il impliT lu br "K^uir « al«,ve, 
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quali^cution fur it. Tlirotij^h thut ij^u^li^tratUtn, thev an* <1!:^ 
tirijfuished from aU oiher human bciiigs. They rfi» rot have 
recoiirse to acraft for their jirrtUcrions. nor du they get tlicm 
with tiie htlji of x^truJ influences or anytbing chse, Tbeir 
forecasts are tlie lieeessan- result of tlieir namral diftposS- 
tiori. Amofig iuch pwplt; are diviners {‘arraf); men who 
gaze into transparent bodies such as mirrors or bowls of 
water; ti^en tvbo examine the liearts, livers^ and liones of ani- 
mals; men who draw auguries from hirds and wild animals; 
and men who cast pelittles, gmins af wiieat, or (date) 

Ali thei'c ibings are found amorig mankind; no one cati denv 
t, las dicjn or Le ignorant of liiem. Sutements conceming sirptr- 
natutiil things are also placed upon tbe toriguea of the insane, 
who are thus able to give information ahout (supernatural 
things). Slceping and dying |)érsuiiSj being alx>ut to dit or to 
fall asleep, likewise speak about supematural tbmgs. Men 
w‘ho liave folluwed Suh trainiTig haw, as is W'cll kntnvn, as 
acts ol divine grace, obtalned percepnous of supcrnatural 
tiiijig^. 

(TJf difftnnt kinJi tf lufvrnutttrut p^tprion) 

We are now going to dts^'uss all these ways of (super- 
natural) perception. \Ve are going tu stan with snothsaving. 
rheiit we shall dlscuss all tbe otiier kiiids^ one by one. Hefure 
titat, however, we w^ant to dlseuss bow the hiLiman soul, it 
exists tn all tbe types of human l/eirigs mentioned, is prepared 
for supematural pejrepiion. This is as follows. 

( ] he soul) is a sptniual essetice w'hichi as we have men- 
tioned before, Is the ouly spiritual being that exjsts poten- 
tiidly, h exchanges poteniisil'ny fur aotuality with the Help 
of the body and (bodily) txtttditiotu. Tliis is somethiug 
everyone eau attain to. 

Now^ everyihing that exists potentlally has niiitter ard 
form. Ihe form of the soulj through which its existctice 
imterializes, is ideiincal wiih pt^nepiion and intellectiim. 


fe?« 
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The soul ^l firsi exists potcntiaUy. It is preparetl for pcrtep- 
(ioiT and for tho reception of the universal and purticular 
forms, hs (^rowth and actual existence theti materialize 
throui^ii keeping company with the ljody» through the things 
ro whidi (tbc hody) acCTJStoms(the soul) when{the forme r’s^) 
sensual perceptions are foisted upon{the latter)»and thrtmgh 
the universal ideas whicli (the soul hseif) absrracts from the 
sensual [■jcrceptions of ihe body» It intollectUHUzes tlie forms 
time after timet until perception and intellcction become the 
□ctual form of the soul. ITius, its esscnce maicmlize4>, The 
soul, then, is like matter, and, through [lerccptLoii, the fonns 
conic to Ji one after the other in an uninterruptKi setjuenec. 

lIVis is why we find that a child in the earliest stages of 
his growtli is unahle to achievc the pGrceptiOti tshich comes 
to the .wul from its essence, either in his sleep or tlirough 
removal (nf the veil of sense perception) or anything ctse. 
For tlie form of the soul which is its very esseitce, namely. 
peri'eptioii and tntellectionf has not yet materLalized (in the 
chilil] NJor has the power of the soul to abstracl the uni- 
versals materialiied. Uter on, when the essence of (the soul) 
has marerialized in actuality, the soul has two kinds of per¬ 
ception, as long as it reroains in ibc bitdy? one througli the 
organs of the body, for which ilte soul is enabled by the 
corjx>real perceptions, and the other through its ootTi essence, 
withotit aiiy interinediary, The soul is prevented *** irom (the 
latter kind of perception) by its immerskm in the body and 
the sense.'i, and the preoccu patio ns of (hody and senses). By 
mcans of corporeal perceptlcn, for which the senscs wore 
onginallv tTcatcd, tJrey always draw ihe soul to the cxtemHlH 
Kret[uently, however, the soul pluiigcs from the exteniaS 
into the intemal. Then, the veil of the hody h Ufred for a 
moment, either by nicans of a tjuality that belongs to evtry 
human being, such as sleep, or by meatw ofa tiuality tlut is 
found only tn certaiii human beings, sudr as somhsaying or 

o«. Aribic iojkf, H ctimman trrrri of niysiidsni {aml mfrtapttjfsici), for 
I bl I Klmlilun a cmcial cdiicepi iii rlne duntutini uf tJiMe iwbjecta. 

Lu., "veiled." Cf. preuctltiig note. 
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casiuig (of pebbles, etc.), or tiy mciuis of exerciscs such as 
rhose practiced by (ceriain) Sufi* who prar riet* tbe retitoval 
(of the vtil of sertse jwrccption). Ai such moments, ihe jsoul 
lums to the essences of thu hij^icjrt ETOup(the •tngds}, which 
tire higher than ttsclf. (Tltis )s pussible) because iii (the 
arder of) existetice the stages of the soul and the angels aru 
coimectud ivith earh other, as tve estahlished carlier,**^ "i'hese 
esFcuces are spiritual. Tliey are pure perrcptioti and inteUeets 
in nctioii. Thcy contaiti the fortns and realitie« of the exjj- 
tentia, as was (just) mcniioned. Something of those fomis 
is titen tiiscloseti iti (tlic soul), h deri ves soine ktiowiedge 
from ihem. frequently. it transmits the perreived forms to 
the imagirtation whieii, in tun>, puts them into ihc custoinary 
mokls. (Tlte soul,) then, has reeourse to sensuaf perception 
to expliiin the things it has perteived, eitlter in their altstrart 
fonn or in ilie mohls into which (thcy werc put by the 
imagination). In tilis way it gives information about rhem. 
TJiL*i is iiow tlie pruparedness of the soul for supematurai 
pctvcptlon musr be explained. 

<, tin Lei us now rutum to the explanatiun we promised, of 
thu vartous kinds (of supernatural perception). Persons wiio 
ga^e uito transparent btHlies, such as mirrors, bov^'ls, or 
water. and (examine) the hearts, livers, and bones of animals, 
as well aa those who rast ptbbles and (date) jnts, all iteUmg 
to tlie cbfis of woihsayer.s. Oiily, ihey are constitutionally 
leas well fitted for supcmavural perreption thaii sooitisavers. 
The soothsaj’tr does not need to tnake mueh of an efFon in 
order to lift the veil of setisual perception, lliey, however, 
expend rnuch effort to concentrate all sensiial jierception in 
one partieular sense, the noblesl one, which is vision, It is 
apxdicd exelusively to whatever plain visual objert has been 
(setccted for coneentration), until the perception about which 
infonnatiem is to lie given appears. il ia often tliought that 
the place where ihosc (who ga^e into mirrors) see something, 
is the surfjice of rhe mirror. This is noi so. They contlnue 


"\Cf. p. itfff, aljuve. 
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gazing at tbe surf^cc of tht mlrror itndl it (the surface) 
d]!iap|)e:irs. Bctweeii their tyes and the mlrror appears a vcU 
like 3 wliite cUiud. In U, formsj are pk tured, and (thejje pic- 
tureji) are the objecti thejr perceive. This gives them the 
facts of a neijaitvG or positive character thcy wanted to oh- 
tain, and thcy pass on tdiese facts) as thcy perreivcd them* 
Nelther the mlrror nor ihe fornts perceived in it are now 
prc!.cnt tci thcm. A Uiffereni kind of perception originates in 
ihem in (thaf State). It b a psydiic one that ha.-s iiothing to 
do with vision. 'Hirough ii, objecis of psydiic perception takc 
Oli shapc (for observation) by semual perception, as b knon^n. 
Somethlng siiuiJar kappens to tho-se who examine the liearts 
and livm of animals, and lo those who gaze into wnter, 
bowLs, and similar things. 

.A.mong rhcse people sve Itave observer! persons \vho kcep 
their senses occupied only by nicans of inccnse, as well as 
incajitations, in order to be prepared (for supematiiral per¬ 
ception). Then, they teVl what ihey have perceived, They 
think thai they see the forms take on conerete sliapes In the 
air, tvUing them >^hat they want to know m tlic form of 
pictures and allusions. ITese persom are less remote from 
sensitul perception tham tlie first gronp- The world is full of 
remarkable thiiigs. 

Augury (iiii/r) is t:Jk about snpematural things whidi 
originales in same people whon fl bird or an i mal appoars, 
and they rehecl about it after it has gonc. li i.s a power in 
the soul thal talls for sagacity and the ability to think about 
(the things of interest) which augurs sce ur hear, we men- 
tioned earlier,*'^ the power of imaginatioii is strong in 
augurs, arul they exeri (hat power in their researches. while 
depeniUng on lUc lidp given by things they luve seen or 
heard. ITia gives tliem somc supematuraJ perceptioit, The 
jioiver of imaginatior acts here as it does in sleepcrs. ^^’hcn 
the senses are aaloep, (tlie power o! iiiiaginatson) intcrv'enes 
among tlie things seen in tbe wakhig State, and oombines 
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them wiih the products of iu own thinking, Thus, tht powfr 
of Ltnagimtiun brings about vision. 


In ihc insarje» the ratioimt soul h but weakly tonnected 
with the b<)dy, the humors, as a rule, art* cornjpt 

and have a weak ainjnal spirii. Therefore, the snul beltmging 
to (the boily ofan insane [lerson) h not deeply imniem-d in 
the son ses. The painful discase of deficiency diat affeets il 
keeps it too mueh oocupied. Frcmieiitly, it was pushed inm 
attaching itself to (the insattc) by some oiher Satank apitit- 
ualJtyT whkh elings to them and which (ihc soul) itself is too 
Vk'caJi to keep away. Iht insane thus bccoiue possessed.*^ 
When ihey have bccome possessed tn this tnanner, eitlier 
bet'ause of tlic coiTiiptiun oi thelr co nsti tution as the result 
of the essential corruption of their soul, or liecause of the 
onslaught the Satank souls make utxin them when they arc 
attached to (tlieir bodies), they tue totallv removed koni 
sensual perception. They perccive a glimpsé of the warld of 
their soul* (Their soul) receives the irapress of forins whicrfi, 
in tum, &.re transformed by tlie iiijjjgbtation. In this condi- 
tion, they frcc^uemly speak withour wariting to speak. 

(SupcTTiatural) perception in all ihcae (grotip.'s) contains 
truth and fklsehood mixed together. For although they inay 
achleve the loss of sensual perception, it k only with tlie 
help of foreign notions (rdMau'wr) that they achiéve contaci 
(with the supematural). a$ we liave established. Titis Icads 
to untruthfiilness, (whkh is to be found) in these (ways of 
flupematural) perception. 


*^^^tiers( (irfåf) somehow enjoy this kind of percep-* 
tioii, but they do not have the same cuntact (with the super- 
natural). They concemrate tlieir thinkiiig upon the matter in 
which^they are intcresied and upply guesses and hv[)otlieses 
to it. ITiey base themselves upon an uiifnunded asstimption 
as to what hasically cottstitutea contact with, and perception 


^ “to breome posaeiatd," cf. Quf'ån e.«7a f STC}. 
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of, (tUe Stipemittural). ITvev claim acquuinrance with the 
aupcmatural, but iii reatity (tlieir procedure) has nothlng to 
do with it. 

This !5 the tnajiner in whkli such (supemaiural hnowl- 
cdge) is obiaincd. Al-Mas'tidl disciissed the suhject in his 
Muri/j iuih-efhahah^^^ He did not hit upon the right explana- 
tion, U is evident from his discussion that he was not finrily 
grounded in the various hinds of (pcninent) knowledgen Hc 
merely reports what he leamed from people experienced in 
the subjei't, and from otliers. 

Ail the kinds of (supcrnatural) perceprion mentioiied are 
found in man. 'llie Arabs used to repair to soothsayers in 
order to leam about fortheoming events. They consulted 
thcm in ihcir quarreis, to leara the truth by means of super- 
natural peirepiioii. Literature contains miirii itiformation 
about this matter. In prc-lslaiiiic times, Shiqq, oF the tribe of 
AnmAr li, Nizår, and SatTh. of the tribe of Mazin b. Gbas- 
sAri,*® wcre famous (soothsuyers), (The latter) used to fold 
up Uke a garment, as he had no Uones save for his skulL 

A tamous stoir is their interpretation of the dream vision 
of Rabrali b. Nasr, in whieh they informed him that the 
Abyssinians would take possession of the ^'emen, ihat the 
Mudar would mle after them, and that the Muhammadan 
ptophccy wouUl make ils appearanee among the yuraysh.”* 
Another famotis stojy ts ihat of the dream vision of the 
Mol.K'dhdn.*'® Satih interpreted it when the Persian emperor 
(Khosraw) sent *Abd-al-Masih to iiiin with (tJie dream]. (On 
that tiKasioii, Satth] informed liim about the prophecy (of 
Muhaimnad) and the (liiture) destruction of the Tersian 
realm. All this is well known. 


"»Ul. » 47 lf 

For Shiqq anij Satih, cf. C- Uvi DelU Villa in Et, f.i-, "Satlb. [ Tlie 
utranee tribal conttcctions irf ihe« TTiythoUi([Ml flgurtt, whidt irriike Måain a 
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Tlvere were alio man^ divinijni (imong the Aralis, ITiey 
are mtntioned by the Arabs iii titeir poetm, (Olie poet) sald: 

] said to the diviner of the YaTnamah; Cure me. 

For if you cure nie, you are iodeeii a phystdan.”’ 

Another poet said: 

[ promised to give the dlvinerof the Yumåmaii wiiatever 
he woulcl ask me fur, 

And (1 promiied the ^amc) to the diviner uf Najd, if tliey 
would cure me (of tny love). 

But they said: Let God cure you. By God, we have no 

Power over ( the dtfiea^e) rhat you cany areund with you 
in jour body.”* 


The "diviner of the Vamåmah” ts Riydh b. 'Ijlah,”* and the 
"diviner of Kajd" is a|-.\tjlaq al-Asadl. 

Sotne people have another way of supcmatural percep¬ 
tion. It occurs in the stage of transition from waking to 
sleeping, and ia in (the fonn of uncoiuctnusly) speaking ahottt 
the thing tmc watits to know and there by obtaimng super- 
natura! knowtedge of the matter aa de-sired. This Kappens 
only diiring the tnitisttian from wakitig to sleeping^ when 
one has lost the power to Control ^me's worils, Sucti a perstui 
talks as If by intiatr compulsioti, The most he can do ts to 
liear and understand whai (he savs). 


« Thp ve™ [ft by 'Un*,i(i b. ftPlfdhrl [G.iL, Supfl., 1. »i f,). 

utio i» oliiD ihe iiuiliirrr tjf the fhlkiwiitg iwit vtrueft, Cf, iJ-Mas'uit;, uf. rit,, 
tit, 353, where the fisitic ol ilir poer b not siven; tbn giitsylMh, KU£> nfÅ- 
ih* r M. der pp. 3Wf.; Abti 

(-forij at-LftTAtLÅttt, Ifi'tJft J-Agh-i/rl (Butqi], laaÆ/iSfial, XX, isi-f,: Liidw 
a!~^Arab, XI* 142 . 

note mI T. > 3 uklcS(C, fftrrnmnm 

{nvr\m, iH!X^), p. ij, Cf. fwnlief V|f. SM T; 

Jltisd*ii Ikktvåm ^ siflj ; at^'KtkikilQ fCorwiiinti- 

*^*^^** P' t; uUKuUiiil, Fiittifi 11^ 

»This i« fht vocaliiatifm nf MSS, n, C. and Ih tbn KinOdOji deirved the 
tmmcB frtiDk 111 , Jisi, 
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Words of 3 siinijpr iiuture coinc from those who are about 
lo Iw kil led, at the moment uhen lltcir heads are beiiig 
so'cred from their minks. We have Iwen tn formod thai cer- 
ta in criminal lyrants used to kiU their piisoncrs iti order lo 
leam tholr own future fn>ni the words the prisoners woiild 
utter when they were about to be killed. It W'as unpleasant 
information tliey receiv«! from ihcm. 

In the Ghdyah,^ Maslamah similarly m em ioned that 
wheti a human being Is piflced in a barrel of sesame od and 
kept in it for forty days, is fed with figs and nuts until liis 
llesh is gone attd only tlie arteries and sutures of the skud 
remain, and is then taken out of the oil and exposed to the 
drving action of tlie air, he will iinsu er all special and general 
questions regarding the future tbat may be asked. Tbis is 
dctestable sorcery. However, it shows V-bat remarkable 
dilngs esist in the world of man. 

There are men who attempt to obtaln supematural per¬ 
ception through exerdse, ntey attempi an artiticial (State of) 
dcaih through self-mcirtification.™ 'l’hey kill all corporeal 
powers (in themselves)» and wip>e out all mfluences of tbose 
powers thai color the wul tn various ways.*“ lliis ia 
achieved by concentTated thinking, and doing wiihout food 
for loiig (pertods), U is definitely known iliai wheti deaih 
de&cends upon the body, aensual perception and the veil it 
comtitutes disapjiear, and the soul Wholds its essence and 
its world- (The.se men) attempt to produce, artificially before 
death, the experience thet' w ill have alter death, and to have 
their soul licliold the supernatural. 


»■ cr f P 5 fn*(l[>-)MBirttt, GSdyak, iijn ls91 £S*ec n. aiO to rtili ttw^jter, 

BtK%ve ) k umJlir niHgital frwlice il aiPttib«J to tbe ^ålitaiw oT l,|arfaii- 
Cr. IIti lO-Naillra, FAtjH, p »ai (uf IIj« flOiiel ed.): pr- +t« f. ((tf the V.uio 
cd); A- Met, -/Jfwijiuriiff. bagitJdtr ( HeidHltierg, lyOii), jp- 

1.VI1; C-G. Jiuig. in tik Ertnitt r#drJWj (Bollingi-iiScn« XXXj, 

Vot li: ittwfm« (New York. JSJa), pp- sofi f. 

a. to Ui. VI- below, *" MnjiHtnAfit "exerlinn." 

™ HuIjio sri(J»; "and Tumrish tlu? smi with tthlir exeiciiirl. » cliit it may 
prow sTTwng«-." rhn KtuUfin (i^tLubit umiU«! thii »tatcnicnt, twoiust it 
bcEotiged mlber 10 Sulisiu- men i ion«! Irtlow. 
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Other sufh people are tht men who traiti themselven in 
sorcer)'. ’llicy train ihi-itiselves in tliene thingn, u) order to 
W able TO Ix^hcild the supijmaturai and to bo active in the 
various worlils. Most siich Uue m the tntenipemte £ones of 
ihe nfirth and the soiith, cspccially *in India, tvhere ihev are 
called yogis, They ponsesn a large Uterature oii how ^uch 
eNertises art- to be done. The slories aliout them iji this 
connection are rcinarkable. 

Tlte Sufi training is a religions otie. It is free from any 
such reprchensible Intentions. The Sufi s asptre to tota! con- 
centration upoti God and uixin the approach fo 1 lim, in onier 
to oLtain the mystical experiences *® of gnosis and Divine 
oneness. In addition to their training in conceniratioti and 
lu Inger j the Sufis iéed on ti/tikr exercises^ bv svhich their 
devotion to that iraining can fuUy materiallxe. \\1ieii the soul 
is reared on tiAiår exercises, it comes doser to the gnosis of 
God, whereas, without it, jt oomes to be a Satanic onc. 

Whatever supematural Itnow- ledge or aetivity is adiievod 
by rhe Sufis ts accidemal, and was not originally iiitended. 
Had it been intentioiial, the devohon of the Sufis (who in- 
tended to have supematural pcrtx'piion) would have been 
directed toward someihing other thaji God, namely, toward 
supematural activity and vision. Whai a losing business that 
would have been! In reality, it would have been tH»tytheisin. 
A (Sufi) has saici, WTioover prelera gnosis for the sake of 
gnosis comes out for ihe second (stage of being)/' Through 
their dévotion, (Sufis) tntend (to cotne near) the Master, 
and nothing else. If, mcarmhile, some (supcniatural per¬ 
ception) b obiaincd, it is accidental and uninieniionai, Many 
(Siitis) shun (supemaiura) perception) wheii it accjdentallv 
hapiwns to tbem, and pay no attention to jt,*® They want 
Gud only for ihe sake of His essence, and nothing else. It w 
Well know'ti that (supcriiatural perception) oceurs among the 
(Sufis), Ihey call their supernaiural cxi>ericnces and mind 


"" Lit., "taste." cr. n. to Ol, Vi, helflw. 

*' Cl. n, +71 to Cli. VI, heliiw, "* Cf, S. lOv am! J 7 i» f., ttelow. 
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readitig "jihysiognotny'' (^rS^ah) and "removal" (of the veil 
of sL-ntve perception, iashj). Iteir experiences nf (supér- 
natural) activity ihey call "acts of divine grace” {karamah). 

None of tliese thinga is unworthj’ of them. However, Profes¬ 
sor AbQ Ishaq ai-lsfarayini and Abu Aluhammad b. AbJ t, soo 
7,avtl aiDong otherSj disapproved of it, in order 

to avoid any risk of (prophetic) tnlratdes becoming coiifused 
with soTuethiiig else. However, the speculatjve theologlans 
rely on the "advancechallenge" as tlie distinguish- 

ing character]Stic of the (prophetic) miracle. Tliis is sufficient. 

According to (the stnmd tradition of) the Mulmjrt- 

mad said, "Among you, there ane men who are spoken to, 
aml 'Utnar is one of thejn." *“ The men around Muhatnmad, 
as is wd1 kno^vti, had experiences of a sort ihat conhrms the 
faet (thai mystics and pious persons may have some sort of 
siii>crnatiiral perception). Far imtance, thcrc is the story uf 
'Umar saying, "O Sariyah, beware of the mountainl" Såriyah 
is Sariyah b. Zunaym. Hc was the general of a Muslim army 
in the ’Sraq during the conquest. He had gotien into a battie 
with the polytheists. He thouglit of withdrawing. Near him, 
there was a mountain loward which lie was dirccting himself 
(and where the enemy was lying in ambush). This came 
(.sujieniatLirally) to 'Umar's attention wbile he was preaching 
from the pulpit in Medina, He called out to him: "O Sariyah, 
beware of the mountain." Sariyali heard it. there where lie 
was (in faraw'ay *Iråq), and he also saw ('Hiiiar) there in 
persan. Tilis story js well known.”® 

Soinethiiig similar hapfwned to xAbu Hakr In connection 
ivith his last will, addressed to his daughter *S'i,shah. He 
had given lier a certain amouiu of dates front lus orchard, 

“ ‘AbdaUnti f'UUydaUiih) h. AhJ Zayd, 3]e-S«6 Cf. G-ii, 

I, ITT f; SuppL, I, aoir., OIIP fjf llin KiittUuu'* fiuuuu* und oft-quut«! Ktinol 
Buthphtk*, Cf. p, iliove- 

“* Ct ibe rtfiireiKieii m [j. ^bertr "iperken to ' 

U triuisljiled ^‘tnspirwl,” Cr iltn below, ^ 

Thii imditwrk* as well lh< itoriei orSårivBli and 'A'iibslL wene aIso 
mentlotird b) tl^llazzllt^ p- 411 

CT. a^Tsban, ibn KhAldan refers w the Jiyry *gain 

Lfl ihfc Pi ItfÆ- 
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as a flift, and thun, (when he vvas near death), he suggcstcd 
tp her rhat slic han'eat ttiem, so tliat iht! (othtr) hcir» tvould 
tint gEt them. Then hc said, "Thcy are your two brothcrs and 
your two sislers." Whercupon 'Å'ishaU said, "Thcrr is 
Asina% but wbo is the other?" .Abu Bakr replied, "I see tfmt 
tho chitd in Bint Khårijah's womb is a girl,” and so it was. 
This is mentioncd in the in tlie ebapter on gifts 

thai are not permitted.*®* 

(Tiie men aro und Muhamtnad) and ilie pious and cx- 
empUry men afier ilicra had many siinilar experiences. How- 
£Oj ever, tiiu SuEs &ay that such experiences are rare in the lime 
of prophecy, because, in the (ireacnce of the prophct, the 
adept of mysticism cannot continue in his mystic State. They 
go so far as to say that the adept of mystictsm who comes to 
Medina is deprived of his mystk state, so bng as he remains 
there and until he leaves. 

May God provide us with guidance, and mav Hr lead us 
to the trtith. 


Among the adepts of mysticism are fods and imlieciles 
who are more Uke itisatie persons than Jike ranoiuil beings. 
Nonethcless, they dcscn'odiy attained atationa of aaiiiihond 
arul the mystic States of tlie righieous. 'Hie fjersons with 
mystical experience who Icam aboui them know that such is 
their condition, ahhough they are not legaljy responsible. 
The infonnatiun they give alxiut the supeniatural is re¬ 
markable. lliey are not bourvd by aitytbing, They speak ab- 
flolutely frcely aboui it and tell* remarkable things. Whcii 
jurists see they are not legaQy resporuiible, they frequently 
deny that ibey have uttained any nty.^tical station, since 
sainthood ctin be obiaine<l onty tlirniigb divine worship. 'iTiis 
is an error. ' God bestows flis grace upon wjioiiiever He 


“ Cf. M^k, Mauaita’, in ttie Kitåb al-aqtfiynh (Tunia, leao/iasa-fl-^), 
p. eofl. t I« Iniercitme to n«w liøw Ihfi KhaMnti wpressoB iiimsclf 

in puTni^irsimp rhe case. Ir. the ipii cf thj Afptejffa-. Ahu Bakr make* the 
su(;g<!vritiii in t vtry gunnittl form. snil 'A’iihili. cf ccurMt, reftai« i<i tube 

:$dvali[agu yf it- 
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uants to/‘ The attainmenT of sainthood is noi restriried to 
(ihe correct pcrfonnamc af) divine uorship, or aoyihing 
clse^ Whcn the hiinian soul is firmly estahlLslied as existcnt, 

G(h 1 may single h out for wiiatever gifts of His Hc wants to 
give it. The rational souls of such people are not non- 
existent, nor are tUey ootTupi, as is the case with the iiisane. 

Thev (merely) laek the intellect that is the basis of legal 
resp'oitsibiUty- (That iniellect) is a special attribuie of ihe 
soul. It mcans various kinds of knowledge thal are necessary 
to man and ihat guide his speculative a bili ty and teach hint 
how to make a livtng and organLsie his home. One may say 
that if be knows how to make a living, he has no excuso left 
not to accept legal responsibility, so rhat he raay piepare for 
his life after death. Nuw. a person uho lacks iliat (sfÆcial) 
atlrihutc (of the soul callcd intellert) still does not lack the 
soul itself, and Itas not furgolten his rcatity. He haa reaUty, i, sos 
ihough he lacks the iniellect entaillng legal respcmsibilhv. 
that is, the knowlcdge of how to make a living. Ihis is not 
ahsurd. God does not selcct His sen'axits for gnosis only on 
the basis of (the perfbrmanca of) some legal duty. 

If this is correci, it should be known tltat the State of 
tbese TTien is frequently confuaed with that of the insane, 
wliose rational souls are corrupted and wlio belotig to (the 
category of) animals, Thcre are sigris by whicli one can dis- 
lingoisU the iwo groups. One of ihom is thai fools are Ibund 
devoting thcTUsclvca ctimtaiitly to certain t/MrexeiciRc.« und 
(livlne worship, ihough not in the way the religious law 
rwiuires, iiince, as we have stated. they are not Icgally re- 
spoiisiblc. The insane, on the other hånd, have no (jxir- 
ticular) devotion whaicver. 

Another sign is that fooU were created stupid, and were 
stupiiJ from tlieir earliest days. The insane, on the other liand, 
loso tbeir minds after some portion of their life has passed, 
as the result of natural bodily accidents. VVhen this hapjjens 
10 theni and their rational souls become corrupi, ihey are lost. 


Qur'Siis.S k (59); S't ti 1*1)1 «a.4(4). 
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A funher sign is tht greai: artivit^ nf fnols among men* 
It inay bo good or bad. lliey ilo rioi Iwve to have ponnissigti, 
bccauso for liiom there is no Icgiil roaponsibitity, The insiine, 
on tlie other hånd, shovv iio (suchj activitv. 

Tlie course ftf our dlsco^sion caust^ lo insert the pre- 
ceding paragrajih. God loads tnward tlwi which ts oorrect. 

\ OMfr allegeJ a>ayt jupemiitoral pm-fpriott ) 

Somo poople thjnk ihat there arc wavs of supcniatural 
porception tiot involving rotnotenoss fn>ifi sotisiiai perccjp- 
tion. (Such) are tho astrologers who helievo in astrological 
indications. con.sec|iiences of the positions of {stars} in fhc 
Umiatiiont, iufluexices of (the stars} upon tho olomcnts, aitd 
results from tlie lempering of the natures of (the stars) wliim 
they look at eaoh other,’® as welj as effeets of such tempers 
upon the oir. Astrologers, (as a matter of fart,) hove nothing 
to <lo with the snpcrnatural. [t Is all guesswork and coiijee- 
I, SM tures based upon {the assumed extsienoe of) astral influent e, 
and a rcsulting coiiditioning of tlie air. (Such guesswiork) is 
accompanted by an additional measure of sagacity cnabling 
scholars to determine ihe distribution {of astraf InRuence) 
Upon particular indieuluats m ihe 'votld, as Ptoleitiv said. 
U'e shall ésiplain the finilky of astrology in the proper platY-, 
ifGod wills Ifit were cstablUhed {as a fart), it would, ai 
hest. be guessing and eonjecturing. 1 1 has nothing whatever 
to do with (ihe supemaiural percepiion) we have mentioned. 


<^ther such people ind ude certain men of the txiirmion 
pcop e who, lo discover the supematura! and know die ful ure, 
Inveiitod a craft they called "sand writlng” (geomaiiey) ’« 


Cf. F.. Douii^. tt trligiai, tian* f.-ffrjbw *ij 

iSHliil. ,07-H.M The tecarn\ dealitiff witlt Ajaliip MortiaiieT inTidnerv'i 
pcith.itD<nu pa[*r was campiW bj B. Carra de Vaux nnnn-j i 
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afier tiic materlal otie uses fur it. This craft eaniilsts tu form- 
irig combiuations of dois in four "riiriks." (The resulting: 
combinatioas} dtffer in that tlie (four) ranks are made up of 
different or identical (a mm gemen ts) of even or odd. ITiis 
maltes sixtceu combinatioiis. For if (aJl fbur rarks) liold 
evens or (all) odds, we have two coinbinations. If one rank 
only Iias an cven. wc iiave four combinations. If iwo ranks 
have an evcn, we have six cojnbitiations, and if three ranks 
liave an even, we have four conibinatiotis. This makes alio- 
getlier sijfteen comblnations,”' 

The sand diviners have given difFercni namcs to the dif- 
ferent combinatlons and classihcd them as lucky or uniucky, 
as is done with ihe stars. For (the sbttcen combinations), 
they have assumed (the exLstencc of) sixieen "hoiLses." ITiey 
think that the “houses" are natural and that they eoiTCspond 
to the twelve signs of the zodiae and the four cardines. They 
have attributed to each combuiation a "house,” lucky [or 
uniuckv) intiuonces^ and significance with regard to one 
partirular group (of people) in the world of the elements. 
(Tlie sand diviners) have thus invented a discipline ihat runs 
[walld to astrology and tlie system of astrological judg- 
ments. liowcver, the astrological judgments are liascd upon 
natural indications, as Ptolemy assuraes. 'llic indicatiotis 

■« Tt 


(6) te) (7) (ti) (»)(i(>)tn) t««) {ie)(ie) 

ef the two divts, a line nmy t» For the juunes ot the figiirej in 
Atabic and tlie variom ‘Etiropeui languagM. 3ee ihe compirative inlate in 
Ttmnery, gjt. ft'T., tv, *101, 

+“ Tlw fonowMig disuiMiim, dow« to p. I SS, t. 1 tt, iip|)eiir3 in B åi the 
matgin aini iki sii iitsi-ri«! alip. H la insert«! in the testa of C nnil D. Tlie 
rtliJer tesis, Bulaij. A, npd £, s«d the ongiriRl texe of », have (hr foltawing 
semence in plare nf ihe abflve MntrnOJ; "Tticy are lwfl«l U|»n arbitrary 
conventiotit iinl wL&tiful iTi irilt i tig. NoiTiing aboiit tJsefti is pnaven.” TTniti 
the texl fyiiiiil l»low, p- aJfl, H- UJ-aa, ia pivtn, foUowed hy an esplunaticm 
of ihs (rqUiiion which readst " 'Afwl whocvrf coneura wirii tiir writing uf 
that prophet-thi* i* it * He Is riglit In viris i>rthe fart that ilw wrriting waa 
»upportnl tiy the revdatioii that mne to ihm prcpbct wlioae cu stom i c was 


follows lluit ihese are tlie ftgiines iistt) in geomiaicy: 
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of sarrd writmg, on The oiher hånd, are conventionaU 
i, sot Hioleniv dbscussed only nativities and ronjiinctiom whicb, 
Ir his opinion, come mthin the tnfluence of tbe stars and the 
positions øf the spheres u|»n tho worhl of the elemenis, 
Suhse<iuent astroiogers, liowever, disoussed c]u est ions (cjs/rr^ 
rogalhjux), in ihat ihey attempted to discover the innermost 
tliouglits by attribiiting them lo the various houses of the 
firmamem and drawitig conclusions conceming rhem, ac- 
cording to tiie judgments goveming cach partkular astral 
house. Thcy are those tnentioned hy i'toleray, 

It should be kno^vji that the Ltmermost tliooghts concem 
psychic Imowleiige, which does not belong to the world of 
ihe elenients. They do not come within tlie inllucnrc of ihe 
Stars or the positions of the sphcres, nor do (the stars [uid 
the positions of the sphcres) give any indicaiions with regard 
to them. Tlic branch of niiestions {ijiienvgatianet) has indeed 
becn accepied in astrology as a way of making deductiotis 
from the stars and positions of the sphercs, Howevcr, it is 
used whcre it is not natural for it to be used. 

\Vlien the sand diviners came, they discontlnued use of 
the stars and the positions of the spheres, because thcv found 
it difficult to establtsh ihc altiiude of .stars by means of in¬ 
struments and to (ind the adjiutcil ([wsitions of the) stars by 
means of calculations. Thcrefore, they invented their combi- 
nations of figures- They assumed ihat there were sixteen, 
aceording to the houses of the firmament and the cardities, 
and they specified that they were lucky, unlucky, or mixed, 
Uke the planets, ihey limitcd fhetiLselves to the sestile 
aspeet. Titey made jndgmcnis in acertrdance with tlie com- 
binations of figures, as is done in the interrogation (branch 
of astrology). In botli cases, the use made (of the data) is 
not a natura! oite, as we staied before. 

Many city' dwellers who (lajj jjo work, in ordcr to make 


lo iiave tHe rpveluufm comi! to him lie ivss writing. Wm hc lo laVé 

if frnni UiEf wriiing witliout (lir poiicumiriæ of irvuluiiiin, lie wfltiJij noj Iw 
rigdr. 711IV is the nie:tnitifr of ihc tmiliiion. Arid GoiJ Iukiws better," 

«*• "tlifi uTicotiadflUJ.'' 
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a tried sand divination. Thcy compoMd works 

tcaching tliL* foundation and pinnciples of sand di^'ination. 
This was done by az-Zanåit aihJ others. 

5ome sand diviiiers attempt supernainral ponceptioE, in 
thal they ot'cujJV tlieir senses with .study of tlie coinbinationB 
of fi^ures. Tiiey thus reach a state of preparednoifs, llke those 
who ure by nature fitted for preparedness, as we shall men- 
tioii la rer ori. These men are tlie noble s t eluss of sand 
diviners. 

In general, they assume that sand writing originated with 
the prttphets ofokf. They frequently asevLbe jts invention to 
Daniel or Idris,”* as is being done with all ihe crafts. Tliey 
(also) l'requeiitly claim that (sand writing) is enjoined by 
fhe religioxis law. As a proof of tilis (eoniention of tiieirs), 
they quote ihe fbllowing tradition of Mulianuiiad: "There 
was a prophet who wrote, and whoever coneurs with his 
writing—thifi i» ii." llowcver, tilis tradition coiitains no 
evidence for the elaim that sand WTiting is enjoined by the re¬ 
ligions law, as some people aasume. The meaiiitig of the 
tradition is: "There W’as a prophet who w'roic,” thai i.s, the 
revcLition came to liini whilc he was ^vriting. ll is not absurd 
to tissunie that stich w'as the cusiom of some prophets, for 
prophets differ in their Avayg of pci-ceivlng the reveiation. 

Ttbp same irguna-ni b reftm;d to IicIdw, 2:320 sml a:fi07, 

>w Alii ’Abttallili Motiamnifid (b, 'Uthniånl} tt-Vtanati, -whosf dates ip- 
pear 10 be uiioertmi. Cf. Taiintry, (ii-, S^’, 300* €éj 1L., Sappi,, II. ion? 
(Nc. ih irri t(J4t (No, oi). “ tlw gritJt ntiiihoritif on ppofunntty now aa 
bi- was in lin? piut. and liia worhs arc oflen reprinted under xSiles attdi as 
.il-^lqintU Ji t-ulfidm tir-nmllyak (CaifO, tlnJ 

KilJb a!~FaftJ} vfol 'itm (Calro, taflo/ifW3^+}ietc. Tlieir gvmilne- 

MSi reinaiM* lo iK*iro'C*iigaicd, 

1“ Llhc ihe Bibliiuil Daniel, tbe Qiir^inie Idris is among tfic niosi fa^'ored 
tuimes for attribuilng auilwirship oT magioJ works. He is ppohably coirectly 
Idemiiicd with tiic BitiUcal Knecli.antl. IncorreMly. witU Jlcmwi; et siSbt f,. 
belnw. Cf.. fvt jnitancc, 3:213 (iL 331), belww. Tlie following cnnliNon u 
rtifi'iTisl :o Idrla in fim Kathir, ItiiiJyiik, I, 99. The sefjuence "Dittiei at 
Idri*" is ihiii ftnird tn C and D. 

M* Il may be poiaible m tramlalc, "nod wlujss wrUing agrees wiili {tltc 
wriiing of ihai proplici). . * Kul itvJ above traiiiteiion seems preferable, 
and the diflerena: in meaning is not gr^at. A vsmni «f tlte Tmiilitni i* 
quuiftl in Mnjd- 9 d-dln Itm al-Athlr, -VfAivit*. I, 33«. li nsads; wbo- 
rver agrves ^'iili Ilis writing ilnows u tniich as lie does. 
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Ood suid: *'V\’e distingiiishcd liiL* mus sen fjers (liy givmg'thc 
onts pre-t'ininence) over tht* orherA." When .wme of tliem 
rwoivttl therevelation, the angol spokefirsr lo ihom, wirhout 
aiiv request or motiw (cjn tht'ir prt), Othurs had a hiunan 
niotive, resulting from contact with human aflliirs, in fhat 
fheir people asked them to expbm some difTkruIt probk-m, 
somu obligation of duty, or the iike. Tlierefore, tbey direcied 
the ir de vo ticns to the Di vine, and in that way God rev ea led 
to them what tliey uamed to know, (Logkal) classification 
liere suggests the ejfisience of anoiher division. Revelation 
Tnay coitie to a person who js not prepared for it in any way, 
as in the afore-mentioned instance, or it mav come to a 
person who is prepared for it in some way. In the [.sraellte 
stories, it is reixirted that a prophet was prepared for the 
Corning of the revelation by heiiring swect melodiuus 
voices.”* This report ts not established as oorreci, but it is 
not itnprobable. God singles out His prophets and mes¬ 
sengers for whatever (favors) He wishes. This was re- 
porteil to us on the autliority of a great Sufi. who attempts to 
attaiti rem otene SS from sensual perception by listening 10 
music. By (hia incan-s he becotnes cotnpletcly free for his 
(suiwniaiural) perceptions, in the station Kc is in, which (li 
is true) is inferior to prophwy. "And there is nobody among 
us who does iioi have a known sutton." *» 

!f this is estaliUshed and if, as we have inentlnned Iwfore, 
certain sand diviners attempt to remove (ihe vcil of aense 
perception) by orcupying their aenses with the studv of 
combinations of figures, tiiey may attain intuitive super¬ 
nat ural revelation {^tishf) through completc freedoni from 
sense perception. T hey may exchange hodlly perceptions for 


MS Qur’ån i».«6s (as+J. 

t, ir^liinn tfuoted hetuii', a;«n. For the “Ipnelite 

Storiti«, tiee n. +7 vo Iba linraduLiion, ebove. 

r 1 paragraph i« foudd only in Ihr MS, Hagib 07 S. 

f^L SBii (M Wdt 14 ,1, the edition). Ttie scrilw at the MS izaiii »tat« 

Jr. , Ti MS nf 4l-qitarl, tf. p. J5s, »bove, ind 

n f« *hi8 rfiai»tpr. ITunigtj u did hut cnier the iimiittiteaia uf iln- MuaaJ- 
tittuas iruliiion, h it uiiddubtedty by Ibn Kttaldun 
«• Qiu-'iii 37. j (f4 ( itr+J, 
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spiritual ont*s—both «f whkh have been explaiticd earlier* 
l'his is a kind of soothsaying, of the type of gaiting al liones. 
water, and mirrors, and it dislinpuishes (these sand diviners) 
from thf>sc who rcstriin themselves ro lechnu^ues that achie've 
supematural perception by means of Siigacity and conj eet ur¬ 
iner, but who do nol reliiK^uisU ccirporeal perception and con^ 
tinue to ivander ui the realm of guesswork- Some prophets 
aihieved preparedness for heing addressed Ly the angcl, in 
tbeir prophetical station, by writing, exaetly as people who 
arc not prophets may aehieve preparedneas for spiritual per¬ 
ception and tbe relmqiiishment of human perception by the 
same mcans. In ttie case of (sand diviners), howetner, what 
thev æhievc b qiiritual iwrccption only, whereas prophets 
acliieve an angclic perception by means of divine revelation. 

The prophets have nothing to do with the stations of the 
sand diviners, whose perceptions are based on sagacity and 
conjecturing. They do not make it part of tlte religions law 
for any human being to speak about and disenss tlie auper- 
natural Tlie statement in the tradition, ‘‘And whoevercon- 
eurs with his writing-this is il," means: Ile is right, in 
vievv of the faet ihat the writing was supported by the reve- 
btion that caine to ihat particidar pruphet, wliose custom it 
was to have the revclation conie to him while he was writing. 
Or, the tradition may be a compliment and indicaie that the 
prophet had reached a high competence bi the use of sand 
writing—without (imptymg) the existence of a connection 
between (rev'claiion) aml (sand writing)“because in this 
way the prophet was prepared for revelation. wliidi, there- 
fore, cemeurred ^vith (the ctmclusions reached from sand 
writing). Uui were the prophet to take {thost oonclusions) 
from the writmg aione, without the conciirrence of revelation. 
they w outd not be right. This la the mcanhig of the tradition, 
And Gtnl kmnvs better. 

Tlie tradition does not mdicatc that sand writing is «in- 
joined by reltgious law, nor thai it is permissihle to practice 


“* Cf. rm. 3^ and 3+ft- m tVils ttuipter, abDve. 
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sand wriiing to obtaiii suiamiatural jwrctption, as sand 
tijvinors in lUe cities <lo. SoniiL' of thein may bo incIiiMid to 
thib opinion, oii the basis that uhat (aijy) prophet did ts ac~ 
ccfptcd law, and that sand writinj', iliorefarc, is enjoincd by 
the religions law aLt:tirdin|v to ilio iiniiciiile, bctd by soitie, 
that the reli^tous law of ihose uho caine befare its is rcUgious 
law tor U5. This cloes nat apply in this (case). Law only 
results wheti it Ls enjoined bj* messengers upcn the various 
nations. This (pariicular) tradition, however. indicates 
no{thjng of ihe sort). It indicaies only that the particiilar 
cottditioti was that of otie of the prophets, and it is possihle 
that it was not enjoined as a religious law. Thcrefore, it 
would not be a rdigious law, ndther oiic restricted to the 
pcojile of (that particular prophet), nor one common to his 
peaple and to otliers, (Ilte tradition} merely indicaies that 
it is a condhion that may oceur tn the instance of a particular 
prophet, withoiii being generally appUcablc to maiikjjKi. This 
is all we waiited to iiiake clear bere, Ood givea the cotreci 
inspiration. 

If, In their self-deception, (sand diviners) want to dis¬ 
cover sometliing supematurnl, they tahe paper. or sand, or 
flour, and form dots in (four) lines in nccnrdanre with the 
ruiitibcr of the four ranks, 1 liis ia repeated four titnes. Tliev 
thus obuin sixteen lines. Thev then deduct (some) dots in 
paiis. Uie remaituler, for eaclt line, whether it is even or 
od(h*“ is put into the rank lo whah it bclongs aoeording i« 
order. ITiis results in iour combi nat ions, which they arrnnge 
to form Olle continuons Une. f'iam them, they ihen form 
four oth er com hinat ions through horizontal confiontaiion, by 
cotisidering øAcb ratik, the correspoiiding cotnhinaiiort noxt 
to it, and the evena or odds fotmd in Thesc. theti, miike 
eight coinbinations, phiced alung one line. Froni each pair of 


li«ps of pajns, »■ Thflt nji,. ur twft doia. 

Ine ruJet gnverniiiii' 'hu (immhjre varj. tf is imic dtjf iicxr w 
cithrr One or (wo duts, It inay re*ult tli iffir dm frir the new combmjnori. 
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comWnauoiis, ihcy then forni One combination {to be placed) 
undetncaih the (eiglit}» by ronsiilering ihe evens nr oiids 
foiind in each rank of two combiimtiuns. Thus, we have foiir 
othcrs under (tjæ eight). From these four eomblmtions, they 
tiien form two more comb instions, whirh are lik^iwise pi seed 
undemcatii (the four). From these two, they again form one 
more eombination and pbee it undemeath (ihe two), They 
tlien comhirte this fifteenth combination with ihe Brst oiie 
anil ihuif form oiic more romhination, whicti completes the 
aisctecin*** Then, ihey evaluate the whole "writing" in a 
curiuos inanner, as to the gooii luck or misfortuiie requirrd 
by the various combinations, taking ihem as they stand, 
specuiatirig on them, analyzing them, coiobining tliem, mak- 
in g deduettons as tn the variouj) kinds of fTisUnlia, and so on. 

This craft ia prevalent in {all) civiliaed (regions), There 
a litemture dealing ividi it. Outstandtng anrieni ond 
modem personalities were famnus for It. But it is ohvionsly 
based on arbitraiy notions and wishful tliinking. The truth 
ihat shonld be present to one’s mind is (hat the supcmaturali 
cannot be porceived by any craft at all. The only people who 



11 ji) Khiditi^, however, does aoi ssy 4iiyTt*ihj|,' abaut tnangular housei Ibr 
tlie hut twD ccrnttiinmiiim. 
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can acqulre knuwledge af iht supenjaturol urt those dis- 
I, a» tinguished human Itcings who arc fitted by nature to return 
froiu the world of sensual perception to the world of the 
spirit The astrologers, ihereforc, callcd alJ peoplc (able to 
perceive supcmatural knowledge) "Venusians,” with refer¬ 
ence to Venus, beciiuse thcy assumed tiiat ihe position of 
Venus in the nattvities of these people indlcates tlieir ahiliiy 
to have supematuml perception. 

If the person who takes up (sand) u'rjting and ^irnibr 
(pnictices) b one of ihose dbtinguished beings, and if his 
study of dots, boncs, and other things Is intended to oceupy 
his senses in order that hU soul may return tnomcntarilY to 
tlie world of the spiriimjtia, then (sand uxiting) ooctipies the 
same position as casting pebbles, e.xamirihig the hearts of 
animals, and gazlng into transparent mirrors, as we 
mentioned.^^ If this is not so, and ifknowledge of the super- 
natural is sought by nieans of (sand writing), (then) it is 
meaningless in theory and practice "God guides whomever 
He wants to guide/' *‘*i 

Oie sign by which persons who are disposed by nature 
TO supematural peixreptians can be recognized, is this; WTien 
thesc persons devote themselves to aetjuiring a kttowledge 
of tliings, they suffer a departure from thdr natural condi- 
tion. They yawn and stretch, and show symptoms of remote- 
ness from sensual perception, 'lliese (sytnpioms} varv m in¬ 
tens ity AOcording to the difiSjreitt degrccs to which tbev 
possess this naturul disposition. 'Hiose in whom tlils sign is 
not found Iwvc notbing to do with supernaUiral perception. 
'Ibey are merely irying to spread the fakehoods to which 
they are committed. 

(TAe biaab sn-idm) 

There are (other) groups that ako lay down raitam rules 
for the diseovery of the supematural. ’Their rules do not 


Cf. p. åbovt. ™ cr Bombaci, n, *4®. 

*“ Qur'irt E.m (ua), su [^9)^ 
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belonp lo ilie first caregcn', that whirh has to do wilh The 
spirituji] pcrrcptions of rhe soul, ajid also ditfci* from specu- 
lations based upor astral infiuénc&St as assuined by Ptoletny, 
as well as from the guesswork and conjecturing with which 
ihe dU’iuers work, lltey arc notlimg but mistakcs wbidi [the i, tf/o 
peoplo who Work with iheni) ihrow out like snares for weak- 
minded peoplc. I sUall tnt’hticin uitly as inuch ot (the subjeri) 
as is memioncd in liieraiure and has arouscd the intcrest of 
distingutshed men. 

One such ru le is the method ralled A/siSfc aa-wiwi.*^* Il is 
mentinned a( the end of ihe Potitia which is ascribed to 
Arisioile. It serves lo prediei the Victor and the vanquished 
witeiT kings go to war wiib each other. 'Ilte procedure is to 

“• The uieautitg etf ibc 'vonl alm (or whatcvCT the consomrii Ji-r-m mat 
lifrniiV) is nut ckar. Tli«? are uiaijy |iossibiljtiea, rone of liwm «mvi«tiig. 

Ttie NISS of !lie JtfJuoJifJjwJ* practical ly fiKver vooliic it (esceiJt IX m 
pissas^ beSo^. p. iss) Hw KlviWiifi piohably tsot sinr of tfic prts- 
niittriiriitis hititacLf. 

ns c pwitKl«-.\riitttrclian I*aUtks, or AVo/irsn wr^fnnrtit, cortUit« 
iliinp fluitc »imlar tf. ihe ediiiots of the Arahic ifM hv 'j\bd-ar-Habin^t> 
tVadawf. pp. tM !t., ifid tlw Esiglifllt fr. irt Koger BuJMfl. O^rii, ed. It. Sieete, 

V. rp, ( S f. Mid s?Sv f. However, iso inetiEloit whate^'Cr IB madr in the AffTrfJiw 
cit itiJb A descriptititi not iden tical with Ihn Khaldiin'i, Ini< 

comes rather clo#s; to it, ajspears nfUT iJie Sffftlviti in tlie Jstusliul N ,, 
SlilÉniuniye, 7S«, fobr. »rul afr two Seti <’f teiti'r 

mtTsis il) iluii MS. One, ou foL -KI^, corTtsprsivls lo that mentiLSncd Ipr Ibri 
KhaldOn i»s eoiiiE børh ro Ibn al-Baim*' (p, SSa, hcUw). Tlie uHser «• dif- 
fci cTit fn-ni thai menlio««! b» Ils« Khiiidfiir Isdow, pp, «« f. ( Dc SLine stttes 
thai lt^^ ftmiul a reference fo the jm-affli m tlic margin iiFone of ilie 1 aria 

MSS uf the 1 - r 

tircek testi dealing with the prcNxdure are iwcrilMHl, tmt to Anatodu 
hut to Pvihagonj Cf. I*. Tatiwcry. "NoIices sur sies fr!i|[nientsf li onomaio- 
»nirwle iriltiinWipie/' JV-nhcai rf JS,rfr4i‘n d« Mimmrris dt la Bikintfiftpit 
J^ittiorLMe, XXXI- fiBSfll, «ai-<W, esp. pp. ii4» ff. In Arahic nwlltio«, 
T'rolotiy is credueil wilh a lK>oh «m •‘Wlildi of two advcriories wlJI I* suc- 
«»sfur‘; rf. Ihfi an*N*iirni, al^mrisU p- se« C^'f ihe MuifCl ed.); p. S7S 

^ For 8lte«ith-rtninry Arahic Tnorsograpli* nn ibe "Cslculaiion rf Victor 

a„d Vm^uLsh«!,'* rf C.fb. Svppi.. I. Ssa (ii, 3). -n-J ihe Dun- 

iffT al-gMlik wa-l-maskSåh hy Yisuf h. Qort3m)l» Amir al-bi'ii al-Halahl, 
whicl) dcali swilh the Aq-Qoyimtu and qiirB-t.Ji(syuiilu, MS, N’up) Osmarny^ 
tiJCn. On fol. lOi of the MS, ihe KcrMs iiurfnl liy Ibn KltiMun «re fbiind. 

Ttsey m tm\ fmnsd in rht .MS rfthe SfrrtisnH mirnttonftl ihove. Niimert^ 
other nwmuKtipts tm ihc subjw ane listed, for siwiaiuie, hj-G. Vjjdji, fijJrJ 
ginfrat lUs mtmuttriti itrahu mvtultiupiJ Jt D Bthtiotåi!^m aliimitU Jr / ani 
(Paris, itiM), p, 
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add up tbe iiumeritaj total of ihe letters in tlic name of earh 
king, accxirding to the aystetn uf calculation in wbkh the 
Iciiers of the alphabet in the aequence h, j . . , are 
given dte numerical valuei of units, ten;*, hundretts, and 
thousands from one to a thousantl. W’hen that has been done* 
eaeb total sliould bc divlded by nine. llie fraciiunal rc- 
malnder, in botli cases, should be kept in mind. *rhe two 
fractional remainders should be comitared, If they are dif- 
ferent and Ixith are even or odd mimbers, tbe (king) wbo 
has the smaller nuinber will be the victor. If one of them b 
an even and the other an odd number, ilie (king) who has the 
larger numher 'wili be the victor. ff the two tiumbcrs are 
cqual and both even, the object of the inquiry will be the 
vktor. And if both mmibers are odd, the (king) who made 
tlie inquiry will be the victor. Hu (Ari.'tlotle) reported two 
verscs about this procedure which liave wide currenev, Thev 
are: 


I thltik, in the rase of even or rxld niimlieni (for Ixith), 
the smaller numher will gain tlie upper hånd. 

VVhen ihe mimbers differ (as to being even or odd), the 
larger number will be the victor. 

The object of the inquiry will Ini victorious, Lf the num- 
her.'t are both equnl atitl even. 

And if they are both eqiial and odii, the oiie who made 
ibe inijuiry will be victorious. 

In order to find out what the fractional remaindcr will lie 
after dividiitg by nme. a nile has heeii iaid down by (the 
I, sit persons who practice tlie kistfh an-nhn), which is well hnown 
iimoiig them for thai purjuise. Xltcy take the letters thai 
reftT to the numlicr one in the four rank s, alif for the units, 
y for tlie tens. ^ for the hiindreds, and sfi for the tliousands ™ 

there Is no nuinber higher tiian one thousand that ean bc 
iniiicated hy letters, becausc .\/i la the laat letter of the alpha- 

rhe usc (lf firr i.oofi ia diatactcristk of tlie Mmllin We*| In the 

East, gh is uaed. Cf. n, SOy tti t.:ii, vt. trtriew. 

B ssyij at tUe tj,d of the svnteinir ilmi "jrA the Uti letter of ihe numericnl 
nlpiMbet 
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t>ct(ical arraiigcfneiit for tiunicrical purposes) and arrange 
fi>ur letters in scqucnce sa m to forni a \vonl of fimr 
consoiwnts: nien. ihev do the same ^v^th the letters 

tluit ilcsigna^e the number iwo In the (first) three ranks, 
omitting the thnusatids bccause there are no letters of the 
alphabet left for thera. Theae three letters are b for iwo, 
i Fbr tweniv iitiJ r for wo hundrede ArtiingÉd in 
they form ^he ^M>rd hir. Tlie same Is done with the letters 
that designate ilie number three, rcsulting tn the woni Jls, 
and so «n through all the letters of the alphabet, 1 his restilts 
in nine woncls. (nine l>eing) the liighest unit. Ilte words are: 
’yiisk, Hrjh, Jmt, hnUi, tffiA, and tdgh, here ar- 

ranged arcording to nuitierical sequeiice, Each of ihcm has 
its own number, oue for ’yqsh, two for hkr, three for j/r, md 
so on to nine. tvhlch belongs to tdgh. If tliey wani i o di vide 
a tiame liy nitte, they note in which of these nine wonls eadi 
letter of the name appears, subsxituting the number (of the 
word) for each letter (of the name). ond adding together aQ 
the niimbers ihus obtained. If the sum is greater than nine, 
they (deduet nhie or a multiple of nine from it and) take the 
Iractional remainder. Otheru Lse, they take (the sum) as it is. 
The same thing is then done with the other name. and the 
iwo results are coinpared in the tnanner indieated almve, 
The secret of this rule b clear, The fractional remainder 
in a division by nine is the same in any given multiple of the 
powers of ten!"* In a way, (the person making the eakuU- 
lion) just sums up the (unit) numlier in any given muliipte 
of the powers of ton. The nvimbers in multiples nf liighcr 
powem of ten, ttms, are iikc the (corresponding) units. There 
is no distinciion hetween two, iwenty, two hundred, or t^vo 
tliousand.®« Likewlsc, tliree. thirry. three hundred, and three 
thoiisand, all are three. The niunbers are arranged in siich 
a »etpienrc as lo imikate nothing Lnit the (unit) numlx'r in 


"«Tlic fraciioitft r«nd-«liiT of JO. iioo, or -„or« divided by {»Is .Iways 
two; <rf !10. aoo, or 5,tKm ilwKV* [Itr«. and *Q oii. Two is also ilir? (unit) 

luimHer'' uf SO, ttc,: uf SO* ^ iKir 

»llir cilitur of Biilnq. Na^r iil-Hufiii, ciU» wuntitai tbe faLi 

Ibii KhaMCin bad Just iJ»At tlicn: aré iki piuinerflls 

hlgticr tlian 1 ,OQO, 


p 3 /? 
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3ny given multiple t)f ihe [Km-eri. of ter. 'Hie letters that 
indicate (tbc sjiine Jiiunbcr in) ihe diflcreiU imuerii of ten, 
the units, tens, humlred^i, and thoustinds, are conilnneii eai h 
in ane word, l'lic niimbcT of the toirespotiding word is valid 
Ibr all the letters it comaliis, whedter dicy are units, lerwv, 
tiundrcds, or ihousand^. 'ITius, tho numher of the word cati 
be used for ull ihe letters it contains, and all of them are 
aikled up, as u'e have said. iTnis prwetlure has bccri coitinion 
among peoplc for a long time. 

Somo shaykh& we knew persouaily were of the opinion that 
the correct thinp is lo iisc nme oiher word« in plmrc of ibose 
(inentioned). They too represent C'oriset:uiive{imtnhers). 'l'he 
procedure of dividing by nine Ls the same, These word s are; 
rh, ysglL,Jzlt, flif/tt j, tiff ikhiffitt, ghsk, h\ tdc, nine words in 
□11, in nuiuerkal sequence. They eomain three, four, or two 
letters, respoctivejy. As oiic can see, they follow no coherent 
prindple. But our skaykhs are transmittiiig them on the au^ 
thority of the leadLng Maghribl srholar in asirologv as well 
as letter magic* AbC l-Mlibin b- al-flanniS‘.^*’ They statc on 
hLs authority that the use tjf rhese words for the division of 
ibe ^isåb itn-ithrt is more correet than that of tiie words 'fqjlt, 
(etc,). And God Itiiows better how it mav bc. 

All these ways tif perceiving the supernatural are lasetl 
upon no proof, and are not verifiable. Thorough scholors do 
not attribiJte the book ihat comains the hMb an^ntm to 
Aristoiie, lK;cftiise it roniains opinions tbat Ciumot l>e verifieti 
or proven. Tlibi confirms {its spuriousness). *rhc reader 
sbould investigate this itiutter eriiically, if hi* is n well- 
grounded seholar. 

(TAf Zå'ifajah) “* 


Another techniral rule for alleged discovery of the super- 
natural is the ^airujait wlijrh la cal led "Zå iraja/i of llio 

i Uf i,t„ o„ Uy KJuUli„; cf. 3:l il, 

rf H p 1^0 1 tyis q IcKeiifl dwebtHJil iftL-r hia 

deani, H. P. j, RukluiJ hi XXV (ut, 

.J-T ^ J'”‘ KUjUwo vitA inhi*!Éd intp ihe uw ijf the 

durmg tu» ,Lay m JJishja in I37U/-1, nt Ibui « ihp quititiun 
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ttorltl/’ Il Le -ittnbiJtea lo Ahu S-’Abbds as-SiibrT.«“ a very 
prominent Maghribi Suti. l k‘ li\i?d at ihe em) of the sJxtli 
jtwclfth] century in Marrakech, during ihe rule of tlie 
Altnohad ruler Ya'qub aUMansiir.*^ 

The sJ’irjjiih is a remarkable technical procedure. Many 
diMtlnguLshed people liave shown great iiiterest in using it 
fi>r .supcmaiura! information, with the helf’ of the wcll-kiiown 
ciitgniHtic operation that goes with it. hor that (purpose), 
ihcy have been desirous to soKe riddle and unoover Its 
setret. The form of the =ah>fijaA they use is a large cirrle 
that cncloses oihcr coiicentric cirdes ibr the spheres, the 
elements, the created thirtgs, the as well as o dier 

tyj>es of Ijelngs and scienccs, circle is divided into sec- 
tions, the areas of wbidi represent ihe signs of the zodiae, 
or rhe elements, or other thitigs. ITe lines dividing caeh 
section run lo the center, 1 hey are called chords. Al on g each 
rhord there are sets of letters that liave a conventloniil (nu- 
iiierical value). Sottie are xhitdtn dphers, ihe same as those 
used for nutiicrals bv govemnient officials and accountaots 
in the contemporary Mitghrili. Others are tltc ordiitary 
ghubår eiphei's “• Inside tlie zå'irajak, betwceu tUe eirdes, 


tlwt ht ar 1 97 ff., 1» <uixCTii«l. lU- discuss^ « wiih 

Jiuiii^iiUltii b. 'AbdnJiili il-MwjånL Al-Marfini 

iiifomis ua wf ihis ’tn tii» wotK on the zJ'i^ajak whicli wna diicwvertd and dii- 
oiM«( by n. V, J. neturtid, "Divkiiti™ « hkrwr« nord-jiiriciijiir jiu tenips 
d lltn KhnJiliiii. ' rUffh^. XXX (lMa),tia^i. 

Tlir wicin of Hw word tj'iraja/i tw» iwr vrt been satistarronly e3£plfll(i«l. 
It been suegesied eorrectly il^at it is reljttei tn Perstan ^kia 
stxri«, astTTmomiol iililt*, ’ Uf. but ilw r id be 

ftii artutmn'^ AtkliticiB, pOsaiblv by cojnbbatioii with nnek . 

Kis name w as- Ntaliamittuil {Atintmi) b- MA>"udH Cf. 
laiy Hr i* a radurr shadowy ftgure, arnJ OAL puta hiir in Ule luie thirtceiuli 
Cffitury, wlnrma acccmiiiig to Ibn KhaMiin he Hved at the end of thn twelfWi. 
lim K>tiMiiti b niLiisibly t lowr lo the muh; cf nn. S«, lo Ch. vt. IwUtw. 
Bulaq adds tHåi Abmad" to hii natur, cwiaiit(ii§t Ihm » fimious 

a„r.t, Ahmad b, Ja'fitf. wh«' Hved frfflt to «ui Il t«/« to 

t i M, Ben Chuteh in E/. $.v. -al43ablt.'- <Cf. also ad ed., t. dSi.) 

«* He rulcd trom I ts-i lo 1T99. sisu rin, »« »ml a« to th vt, brii.iw. 

»*1 The råbte waa fepmdueBil by Ilm KIwliltø bel«)«' in cwmectiwi witfl 
hi» ^i^tcnoiVT iJlrjcuiiiwTi cif i\\e Té'iritjiih- St*« pli- i ^Tid u and cluiri in. end 
pivket, Vul. a* 

“* Cf. IL 88a lo vi^ betow, 
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Chifpter I: Stjth PnJiitQry Drsfussion 

are found thc rianies of the sctunces and of ropics of the 
rreated (world).®^'^ On rhe back of (the page codtaining) the 
circles, therc is a rable vvith many squarcjs, ftfty-five hori- 
zontally aiitl ont huiidreil and thirty^jne venieaHy."® fkime 
of the squares are hlled in. parrly with nurobers and partlv 
with letters, Others are empty, The stgniHcancc of (iiest 
iiumbera In ihcir positions is not knoun, nor are the rules 
known that govem the diatribuiion of filled and empty 
sqitares. The zå'iriijuh is sutrotindcd by verses in the meter 
flrf-hjK j/ and rhymitig on They describc the procedure 
which miist be follo^s'cd ro discover the answer to a partieular 
inquiry from the zJ'traJnA. However, sintc the versts express 
their meaning in riddlcs, they lack clarity. On ane side of the 
z:å'jriijith b one verse from a poem ascribett lo onc of the 
great Western forecasters of future events, the Sevillian 
srholari M^Iih b. Wuliayb,”* vrho lived during the reign of 
the Lannfinab (AlmoravjdsJ. TliiH ie the verse: 


A weighty questjon you have got. Keep, titen, ro yourself 
ilemarkabte doubts whicli have been raised and which 
can tje »iraightened out with diligence. 


•* TTiii ilijlicijlt espr«sinn wcins to rffer to thif iimermost ditle, which 
vontju]!« reTcrcncÉi to ^ucJi jubjmitt a» uul w'irtåre, 

’nu'? tables publUlicd in tlic fltst vokatif of ths '/hifr iind in the TurkliH 
trinilition of ilie A!minddinMH, m well a* tlwHe in ^nJ E. have onlr jas, 

m 'Oh- vejrsM do not »|Ji»c*r m the lable, but ihey are qtioted b? Ibii 

KliiMuTi iL ^ ^ 

•=He hved in tlwr early twelfth etntury liusi~tlSi|. CY. 

VI, lis*; de Sliirif [tr.), Il, i69. Ile was a frimd «f lUn Diijab f Aveiii- 
Ofaybi'jih, '[/VM ai^bS. II, C3, tf. alao aj.^faUi. If'dft, 

S, ladering fDamascjN, Jfiss), Hl, sus f,, and D. M. Dmdop, in Thr 
hlarnir Qiiartr/iy^ 11 (TSSS), lOl^. 

P haa * ninrgénaj note in Ihta pkice by a MagbriW »cbolur. Abii I-FadJ b 
al-ltniim, wh« calla aitention lo the fnei ihat MiJih lived beforfr as^Sabil, 
rtM reputod invchtor of itie (Ybere acetna to t*e aaine omfusion of 

/T’“tr* I*] before, sud ilie partimlat 

^ hns iwo n.en trake* 

it mjbkely tjiwt as^jlnl wt« ilts tnvrninr. and il* imemior. shoutd miher be 
namhed to n. i«, to a,* v,, |>clow.) Tt.o leaeher of ibe writrr of 

ritt nnir, i tcrtuti Alm l-t^åann b. DiwuJ w-Sji1iwI {?), iMimained thi«. 

nic ver«- U quorrd agam, a;SM. a«| ae+, below* It cveiirf ålm> 
|n a tdTFryflA asenUed to lim *Arabh rf. tli* Prinreton WS i+7a H 
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Thf Zl'irajah 

niis is the verw commoiity uscd in attempTinf; to obtain ihe 
annwpr to aquestlon wiih the help of tlm or otlier cd'inyaAst. 
To cibtain the ariswer to a questlon, tlie qucstion is tvritten 
dov\n in (inconnccted leners and the asccndant as of ihat dav 
U clctermined, that is, one of the signs of the zodiac and the 
degree (of the sign on tlie horiion). Then, the siVrajfaA 
is corvsutted, and the particular chord of the 1^å'i^dJah that 
horders the sign of the zodiac of that {particniar) ascendant 
is L'hosen. This is foliowed from where it starts to the center, 
and shcn on to the circuitifercncc of the circle opposite the 
ascendant. One takes note of all the iencrs written upon that 
choril from beginning to end, and of all the ntnubers wrilteii 
in tjetween. ‘llie latter are eonverted tnto letters according 
to their numerical valvies, transpos ing all liiuts inio tens 
and all tens IntO htmdreds, and versa, as ref^uired by ihe 
rule goventing use of (the The letters thus ob- 

tained are put alongside the letters of ihe quesiion,. and oiie 
also adtb all the letters and numliers tkit are upon tlie chord 
Ixjrderiiig the sign, tliree signs from that of the asccndanl. 
(In this rase,) one follows ii fi'om ivhere it starts to the 
center, but not boyond it to the circumfcrence. The niitnbers 
are converted into letters as Itefore, and added to the other 
lotters, ‘l'hen, the afore-tnentionetl verse by Mélik I), 
Wuhayh, which is the basis and norm of the procedure, is 
w rit ten doviTi in uncoimecied letters, and put aside. 'l’hen the 
number of the degnee of the ascentlant is nuiltiplied by the 
■‘base'* of the sign (of the r.odiac). In the language (uswl 
here) the ''base" is the sign's distance front the last rank, in 
contrasi to the (ntcaning of) "base" in ihe language of as¬ 
tronomers [r], ^vhere it is the distance from the firsi raiik.*^ 


Tlic^ wf5nrt discuswd bere it ^"trasCk U husn a sjMrtriflc 111011111^ its 
(Ugthrat-iJ: R. ffsTr to Vh. vj* htlov. —hiit utill it i* tin issLimc ihat 

hi^tt^Hiil of to ''iiATtt'UjgerB-,'* Itm KlisJjl'TLn refpri lict*? id 

tilmigls (hc word lie lises {AwjJrjA) mtghs mvnn th& latter r^ther tltiifi 
foTDiRr, For fhe ose of vu in the r^TinajfjA, tf tf, IjcIow« TlIw; 
tnl^apiin^ the iIkkv^ dtiinitian of lll« lom woiibt seem sug^esi ij lliil+ 
\n The zttrajah, rrfer* w iIie nunibcr of dcgrei^f tiu4h to the 

bepiruiinp^ of iht ajgn of iJic asi^ejipdarit (or to soinc corliET ai^), whfcreaj in 






Clmplrr IT Srsth Prffiiior^' Dijtnésrton 

Tlie dejrret* is thon multiplicd by Jinntlier numbur, caUud ihe 
‘'greatciii bstst” ami “ivrincipal cycle.’* The result of these 
(Toultiplications) is cntercd in the squares of thc table, foT- 
lowing ^velUknown ntles and fumilmr procedures and (usitig 
a certainj number of “evclcs/' Some letters are taken out, 
otbers dropped, and the rest inatched with wbat )s found 
among the letters of the verse. Soine are transferred to the 
letters of tlie. tiucstitin and (ihe letters) thai are wlth them. 
Then, these letters are divided by certain iiumbers calictl 
“cvcles," and from each "eyde” the letter at whidi the 
"cycle’'’ cndiT, is removed. The (operation) U reiwated with 
the (entire) number of ‘ cycle.s" spedfied for that (purpose). 
Tlie result, fin all v, is (a numbur of) unconjiccted letters 
wbieh are put together consecuiively to form the words ofa 
verse of the same meter and rhyirte as tlie afore-mentioned 
verse by ^'tål^k b. Wuhayb, whkh serves as the basis of the 
o]jeraiion, We sliall mention all this m the ohapter on the 
Sciences, bi discussing how a :^*irajak of tilis kind is iised. 

We have scen inany distinguished people jump at (the 
opportimity for) sujwmatura] discoveries through (the tu- 
'injjaft) by tneans of operations of this kbid. They think that 
coiTcspondctice (in form) betUr'een tptestipti and aiiswcr shows 
corresjiondence in actuality. This is not correet, because, as 
was mentioned before,”* perception of the su]jematural cait- 
ii t be ttamed by means of any technique whatever. It is 
nol iinjiossible that tlicre rtiight be a correspondcjice in 
meaning, amj a sty listic agreement, hetween qu est ion and 
aiiswer, such that the answer comes out stmight and in ajrree- 
ment with the questiun, It is not ittipossible tliat this could 
he achieved by just sueh a technique of sepai'aiirjg the letters 
1 , iJT of tlic quesiioji and those of the chord, enrering tlic numberiv 
ihal cotne together as the result of the multipUcaiion offixed 
tiumWrs in the lable, taking out letters from the table and 
disoarding others, 0]>erathig repeatedly with n given number 

Mtroriomy m Rhijitu muiilwr tjf degra:* to ihe end of ihv moi. Thts. 
hrHv^^'^Ir^ IS so ftir mere sprøilation. 

Cf. p. 
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TJtf Zå'inj^b 

of "cj’ck'S " and matchinp the wliole thin^ with tht lelters of 
jhg Verst arraiiged in seniitiire, Inttllidjenl pcrsojis may liave 
tlLseovcrcd ihe relatkinships atnonj' iliese tinof^s, aiid, as a 
resuk, have nbtaiiied iijfumialionabout r.he unktiown thr(^uJ^h 
ihcm. Finding oui relationships btnween things is the secret 
^iiieans) whtrtby the soul obtains knowledge of the unloioH n 
from the known. h U a way to obtain sueh knowledge, es- 
pecially isuited to people of (mystical) iraining. This- (traiii- 
iTig) gives tlte inttUtff atided power fur arialogioal reasonlng 
and tliinkinp, as has been explained t>efore se\'cral tinies.^® 
It is til this stn.se that zå'inijahs arc usually aseribed lo people 
of (iTiystical) training. Thb particuhtr så'irajtih is lltus as- 
crilitd to as-Sabti, I have coxnc across anotlier one which is 
aseribed to Sahl b. 'AbdaUdli.®'* 

It is, indfcd. a remarkable operation and a wondroiis 
procedure. As it appears to me, the sei^ret of wliy the answer 
comes out in rlivmed form is to be cvplained as the result of 
matchiug (the letters of the za'imjjh) witli the letters of the 
verse (by Målik b. Wuhayh). This is why tlie versiiied an- 
swer has tlie same nicter and rhvme. 'l'hifl can be (ktlucetl 
from the faet ih at we have come aci'oss otlter siniiiar oper- 
atkuis in whkh the matdiing {of letters) with the verst was 
omiucd. In tltose cases, llie answer did not eome out in the 
form of a verse. lliis will be shown when the inatter is dis- 
cujssed in ita proiwr placc.*" 

Many people tack thv understanding neces^aiy* for lielief 
iii the gcniiincncss of the operation and its efFectivetiess in 
dispoverinp the objot't of ’mqmrj'. ’lltey deny its soundness 
und hdieve tlmt li is hocus-poctis. The practitioner, tiity Iw’ 
lieve, ijiserts the letters of a verse he (hinisulf) composes as 
lie wishes, from the letters of questton and oliortl. Ilo followit 
tlie descrilu-'d teclinkiue, wiueh has no sysEctn or norm, and 
then he produces his versc, preiending that it was the result 
of an operation thai foliowed an estahlished procedure, 

«' It lioubUiil wlilcli jiBSViges lim Klmlduii tuw in mind hert. 

^ At-1 a Siifli nf tht: ntnib □crtiui'y. SuffL, L« 

^ Cl f-, 








Chapttr r: Ststk Prrfatury IhxiasiQ* 

Tilis rcasojiing is ixjselejfS and »Toiig. It is tlie result of 
such peoplv's inability to understand the relations betwcen 
the esKsiaitia and iliings that (ran l>e) Juiown, and tlie dif¬ 
ferences Ijttweci* the varioui hinds of perception and in- 
telleci. Anyone who has aome perception naturally demes 
(the existcnce of) anythmg hc is not capble of perteHing. 
In cirder tn refute this (denial of the genuinencss of tlic oper¬ 
ation of the riå’irjjJi), it is sufhizicnt for us (tn refer to the 
faci) that the techtiii^ue has bcen obserA'^ed in operation and 
ihai it has been dehnitely und intelligcntly esta blished that 
the operatioTi fnUows a coherent procedure and sound norms. 
No one who has much intelligence and sagadty and has had 
contact with the (operation of the råUrujah) tviiuld oliject to 
tliLs statcnicnt. Nlany an operation with iiumix'rs, which are 
the clearest tliings in ihe World, is ditKi-uU to grasp, because 
the (esiating) relations are difficnti to establish and intricate. 
This is the case to a tcuch greater clegree here^ wliere tlie 
relations are so intricate and s trange. 

Let us mention a problem tbat will to some dcgree il- 
lustrate the point just stated. 

Take a number of dirhums and place beside each dlrtiam 
three fals. Titen, take all the fals and buy a ftiwl with them. 
1'hen, Imy fowk with all thu dirhams for llie same price (hat 
the hrst hird cost. How uiany fowls will yuu hu ve Imught? 

The answer is nine. As you hnow, a dirham has twerity- 
ffnir_/h/5, three/h/s are one-cighth of a dirharn, one is eight 
(imes one-cighth. Adding up otic-eiglnh of earh dlrhiini buys 
one fowL Ihia mcans cight fow l,'} (for the dirhatns), as one ts 
eighi times ond-øighth.«« Add another fowl, the one fhat was 
Ixjughf originally for the itdditiojial/a/, and ihat determined 
(he pri(.e of the fbwls bouglit with the dirhams. This niake^ 
tline. It is clear how thu unkjmwn aiiswcr was impiied in the 
relations thiit exlsicd herween the num erical iluta indieated 

•lirluiila" sjrohoLr, j- (hciiifr ihe iimnlwr of foiurlj, y i|ic tiitnibep of 

y -1* » t 
y + y ■ Ml = ar 

J = S + 1 - 
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Tké Zd'iniJjLh 

in tlic problem, Tliis and simlbr (ibings) :ire ai first sus- 
j)ected as htlongiiig to the realm of the supciTkatural, whicli 
cannor be known. 

It b; thus obvious that it is from :he rcbtions e>:istuig 
among the data that one finds out the unknown from the 
known. This, however, applies onl)' to events oecurring in 
(the World of) existence or m setene«. Things of the fUture 
belong to the supematural and carmot be known uniess the 
eauses for their liappening are known and we have trust- 
worthy information ahout it. 

!f this is dear, it follows thal all the operationa of ihe 
zå'irajah serv'e merely to discover the wonls of the attswer 
in the word s of the question. As we have seen, it is a question 
of producing from a given atraiigement of letters another 
arrangciuent of letters. The sccret htre lies in the existence 
ofa relationship between tlie two (different arrangejnents of 
letters). Someoiie may be aware of it, whereaa someone eke 
may not be aware of it. iTiose who know the existing re¬ 
lationship can eastly discover the answer with the help of the 
stated rules. 

From the (convemional) tneanings and the comblnatioiis 
of words, the Emswer may theti also indicate a negative or 
positive (statement) regarding (the object of) the question. 

Tilis, however, is on anoiher level. I c is not on the same i, aso 
level [as merely discovering tlie word.s of tlic answer). It 
impUes a conformiiy of the words to the outside { World).™ 

Such knowletlge caniiot be aequired through those operations, 
ll remains veiled to liuman behigK. 

God claiins all His knowledge for Himself "God knows 
and you do not know." 

xVfirfilSaifrtib "ccHifonnity, agreerociii," It an inrpoTtaiit concept in [hii 
KhaMtm'ii Cr iilao. for mstaner. 3:351. IktSo'«. 

In iinotlii:r uppIlcr^Ltttiii, thi; tenn alto plays an Im^rtiiiii mift in Ihu 
KhohKin’a deflniiiori uf rlii'tnrie. Cf-, fnr inotunct, 3:53 £. below. 

™" Qnr'åji a. 2 i« £ai3), Æsa (fiflii]; a+.)9 (i^]. 
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Chapter IT 




HEDOmS ClVruZATlON, SAVAGE NATIOKS 
AND TRIBiyJ AND THEIR CONOITIONS {OF UFE^, 
INCLITDINO SEVEHAt. BASIC AND 

exfi-anatouy statemENTS.* 


• TTie ^olc chaptcr i» tran*1iited |n C, Surtlai« »nd U IkrahEf. 
Or tatn at loetohgie ( AlgiurB, I Oi I). pp. 7-a 7, 




[ I ^ BoTh and Sfdmtary poipli are naturai 

grfiuf>s^ 

I T® sHouLD SE KNOWN thaT difiercnccs of comlitit^n 
amoDg peaple are the result of the differeat ways in 
which they make their livbig. Sodul organization enables 
thiTn to co-opcraie toward that end and lo s rart witb the 
simple necesSitics of bfei b<;fore they get to convenietices iind 

Some people adopi agrieukure* tiie ctdrivatjon of vege- 
labWs and gmins, (as their way of making a li ving). Oihers 
adopt animal husbandry, the use ofsheepp catile, goats, Uees, 
and sllkwonøs, for breeding and for thelr products. Tlio^e 
wliD Uve by agrlculture or anlmal husbandry cannot avoid 
tlie call of the desert, because it åbne offers the wide fields, 
acres, pasturea for aniiTTals, and otlicr things ihat the settled 
areas do not offeri* It is therefore necessaiy For them to 
TEiitriet tthemselves to the desert, Thetr social org:amzatiori 
and co-operalion for ihe needs ofiife and eivlliy^atioiii, such as 
fotnl, sbelter^ and warmth^ do noi take them beyond the bare 
subsistence bvel^ because of their inability (to provide) for 
anvthiiig bevond thosc (thmgs). Subaeqnent improvement of 
thelr eonditions and accjitisilion of more wealth and comfort 
tban tliey ncedj causc them to rest and lake it easy* mien, 
ihev CO-operate for llnngs beyond die (bare) necessitlcs* 
lliey use more Food aml dothes, and take pride in them. 
They build large houses, and lay oui lowns and dties for 
protection. Tliis Is foliowed ljy an inerease in oomforc and 
ease, which leads to formation of the most devdoped lus ury 
customs. 'fliey take the greatesl pride in the prepunition of 
food and a fine coisme, in the use of varied splendid dothes of 
silk aiul brocade and otlier (fine TTiaterliils)^ in the ccmstruc- 
Tion of ever higher buildings and towers. in elaborate fumish- 


■ cr ItSdwi* np. ao f. » Cl pp. aitrl fi5, åtHn'e 
^ CT <1- K. von OnmetiHiiTn^ Milieu and Tboug ti 

JfwTfuii oj ikf jimfrkan OrieaUt Socktjf, LXV [ Oi. 
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ChitpUr j J : Smimn j ! atul 9 

ings for ihf huilding^, and the mosi intensive culiivation of 
crafts in actualiiv. 'rhey build casilcit and nmisiuns, pruvkle 
them with running wattr,* huild their toweri higher and 
higher, and compete In fiirnishuig ihem (most ebfiorately). 
They tliffer in the qua! itv of tiie dnrhc^, ttie bed&, tho vciisek, 
and the uiensila they eæploy for their puqwsc^. I lere, tiow, 
(w€ have) sedcmaiy people, ‘^Sedvntary pctiple" mearus the 
Lnhabitaius of cities and countries, some of whom adopt the 
crafts as their way of nuiking a Uvittg, while oihera adopt 
tommerce, They cam more and live more comfonably than 
t, «S!f Bedoiiins^ because ihey live on a level beyond tiie level ttf 
(hare) necessrty, and tiieir way of making a living cor* 
reipQtids to their wealtli. 

It haa thus hevome riear tliat Beduuins and ^edentary 
people are mttiiral groups whicb exist by necesslty, as we 
huve stated. 

£ iJ ] 71te ^.'Irahs ® (jrr a tttitNfal grfiup itt the uv?rW, 

\Ve have mentinneti in the previotut aeetton that the in- 
iiabitant^ €>f the desert adept the natura I niuitner of making a 
living, naiDcly, agrieuUure and animal husliandry. Hiey re¬ 
st riet themselves to the necessary in food, dothijig, and tnode 
of dwelling, and to ihe other nccessary nondittons attd eus- 
toms. Tliey do not possess ctinvemencea und luxuries bovond 
(these bare neccssities). Tliey use teiits of huir and wtiiil, or 
houscs of wood, or ofelay and stone, which are not fiimished 
(elaboraiely). The purptfse is to have ahade and shelter, and 
nothing beyond that. Tliey also take shelter in cavems and 
caves. ^^le food they tnke js either little prepared or not 
prepared at all, save (liat il may have Ijeen tourhed by fireJ 

For those wlio itiake their living through the oultivuiion 

* Cf. Jilsn p, ^9^ hetow, 

^ Il ayriDTiynwyB wilh "Rrricvuin^ 

ikomad to Ibti Klialilun, regnrdltsa oi mcial* riaiimal, or liTiraysm; 
uonB. 

- Ihii pijldun waii rainiliiar wbh ihi* pihrase for "‘nr^pflrinÉ; fcsiid In rtic 
Nre throtfgh dte é^dtih bfenittire. F. Hosailhilp &/ 

Mmhm Htåt^neifrrapÅy\ p. 
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of graid ami tbroufjfi aftriculture, it heller ro l>e staitoiiary 
than lo travel arountl, Sucli, iherefore, are thc iidiabitarits of 
small commuriiiies, vilbjies, and mouniain regions. These 
people make up the large mm of the Berbers and non*Arabs. 

■fhose vvho make their Uving from animal« requinng: 
pasturage, sui;Ji as sTiccp and cattle, usitally travel around in 
order to find pasture and water for tkeir animals, since ic is 
iMJtter for them to move around in thc land. Tbey are called 
"sheepmen*' (jAdxelyaA), (hal is, men wko live on sheep and 
*l"hcv do not go deep into thc dcserti because tliey 
would nol ^d good pastiircs there. SucK people include ihe 
Berbers, the Turks and their relatives, tbe Turkomans and 
the Slavs * for instance. 

Those who make their living by raising camels move 
around more. Tliey wander dveper into ibe descn. bec-ause 
thc hitlv * pasiures with their plints and shmbs do not funiish 
enouglt subsistcivcc for camels. fhcv most fced on the descrt 
shruhs and drink the salty deserl watcr. They must move 
around thc desert regions during thc winter, in fiighl frnrn 
the hartnful cold to the warm desert air. In thc desert sands, 
camels can find piaces to give birth to their young one.s. Of 
all animals, camels have the hårdest delivt-ry and the preatest 
iieed for warmih in connection with il.’“ (Camel noitiads) are 
thercfore forced to nwke excursioiis deep (into the desert), 
l'requcntly, loo, thcy are driven from the bilis by thc miltiia, 
and they pcneirate farther into the desert. because thcy do 
not want the militia to mete out justice to them or lo 


•Tlioutth the Arabic tcxt nccd not Ik undcrsttiod bs saylng tlisU ttierv 

exliti e. rcktiniislii}i 1« WMn ibe Slev* and tbs Turka, il is ttie mo« 
conatnjcEidn lo vnder«nfid it »ha! «ay JMm# becr atøwn 
Feograpbm did flO( rncaJi iTreriMiy 

(Cf. A. Zeki ValiiU Togan, Rw finjlifn t rtaukmr*!, FP'^ 1 
I tiLiver, ilic above ftsremfat should im t« lakwi t^lueraUv. sai the lain 
used for “rvlatlviia'* (tiAuJe "(TnFthfeiV') may pc^ps be t«n»t«cd « 

-‘tamtaiil™*'- or flw llkc, implyinp no real relationdiip, . 

' TflW, pL fsiu# "tiiTts." The ex|ireisitin refiecli the situaUtnl u» nonh- 

wcslcni AfriE^i r^ihcr ttinn in 

“ nulaf|. jpimroiiir by tniitakc, ha* "lo humiliate them for thc rest 
of dK ^ntcncc. 
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pimisili iJiL-m for ihetr hostik* acus. As 4 rosult, thoy an* the 
most savagc human bcmp ihai cxisi. Compared wiih 
si’dentary pcoplc, tkcy arc on a lovpl wltb wild. tmtainable 
(unknals) iiiKl dumb beasts uf proy. Such pcople are thc 
Arabs. [n thc West, tVie nomadic Berbers and thu Z^mStah 
are their countcrparts, and in ihe Eust, the Kurils, thc 
Turkomaiis, and the Turks. The Arabs, however, mako 
Jeeper excurslons Into the desert and are more rooted in 
desert li fe (than the otlier gmitps), because thev live cxclu- 
sively on cameLs, while the other grcups live on sheep atui 
cattie, as well as camek. 

Lt has thu 5 becnme clear that the Arahs arv a natural 
group which by neco^sity exists in eivilization. 

God is "the Creator, the Knowing One,” ^ 

C S 3 Bfdoutns aré prior to tfdentar)' ptople, Thr ti^srrl m 
tke basis and reservoir oj dvilivathn atiii dties. 

We •* have mentioned that the Bedouins restrict theufi'^ 
selve,s to the fbare) necessities In their conditlons (oflife) and 
1, arc unahle to go Iteyond them, while sedentary’ j>cople con- 
fern themselves with convciiiences and luxuries in their 
condittons and customs. The (bare) neeessities arc no dotibt 
prior to the convcnienccs and luxuries, (Bare) neevssitics, in 
a way, are baaic, aiui luxuries secontlary and an outgrowth 
(of the necessiiies). Bedouins, ihus, are the basis of, and 
prior to, cities and atdeniary pcople. Man $eeks lirst the 
(bare) neceasities. Only after he has obiaincd the (bure) 
necesslties, does he gct to comforts and luxuries, ITe tnugh- 
ness nf descTT life prccedes ilie wftness of sciientair lifø. 
Therefore, urbiinkat i on is foimd to be the goal of the 
Uetloiiin. Ile aspires tu (that gc^al),^* '‘nirough his own cf- 
forts, he aehieves w hat he proposes to uchievt in this l espect- 
When hc has tditained enuugh to be rcatly for the conditians 


oQur'ån iS.Sfl (SK}; ao, SI ( 81 ). 
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and customii ckftuxury, he enTcr> upoti a life of case ajid sub^ 
mits liimseir to ihe yoke of tKc ciiy< This is the case with alt 
Bedoiiin tribes. Scdentaiy pcople, on the other hånd, have tio 
desirc for descrt conditioiis« imkss they are motivatcd 1;^ 
son te urgetit necessity ** or tliey cannot keep up with their 
fellow city dwellers. 

Evidence for the faet that Bedouins are the basis of, and 
prior to, sedentary people is fiimished by investigating the 
mliabitants of aiiy given city. We sliaR find that most of its 
inhabitants origmated aniong Bedouiiis dwelling in tlie 
country and viMages of the vicinky. Sueh Bedouins berante 
wealtlty, settled in the city, and adopted a life of case and 
lujkurv, such as exists in the sedetitary envtvoimient. This 
pro ves that sedentary conditions are secondary to desert 
conditions and that they are the basis of thcin.**" This should 
be understood. 

All Bedouins and sedentary people differ also atnong 
ibemselvcs in their conditions (of Ufe). Many a dan is 
greater than anotlier, many a iribe greater than anolher, 
many a city largcr than another, and many a towii more 
populous {'uinrån) than another. 

It has tbus become clear that the existema: of Bedotiins is 
prior to, and the basis of, the existence of towns and ciries, 
l.ikc^vise, the existence of towns and cities results froin 
luxurv customs pertaining to luxury and case, whirh are 
posterior to the custonet iliai go with the hare neeessiiics of 
life. 


[ 4 ] Bedituins^rirdti^ertobcinggooiittiansedentary 

The “ reason for U is ihat ihc soul in its first natura! State 
of creation is ready lo accept whaievcr good or evil may ar- 

u Ibii KtmWfm la probahlv thinkitig cf (wlitical exite and nftinment iw 

Ulf countrv iiidi M he enjierienixd himaelf vttrft wriTing itie XtBqaMiMA. 

*!• TTiré prwiioiiiu art-1* ainhiguoufl Iti Afsfiic o they ore io EngMt, »nd, 
were it tirri fur tit« tiouirst, would be uuifcrMocni tomenn tlM cppoalic ot what 
tlicy ftre tiitinidcd to mctin. 

•* C/. Issawi, pp. 66 f. 
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rlvt.* and It-avt; an tmprint ufxm it. Nftihammad .said; "Evciy 
infam is bom in the natura! siaie. Jr is bis parents whn niakc 
him a Jew ar a Cbrisiiart nr a Magiati." To ihe degjee the 
soul is first affoctcd bv onc of the two qualities, it moves 
away froni tbc other and hnds il difhcutt lo acquire it. Whcn 
cusronis proper to goodness have been first to enter the soul 
of a good person and his (soul) has thus accjuircd ihe hahit of 
(goodness, that person) moves away from evil and huds it 
difficult to do anything cvib The same applies to titt* evil 
person when customs (profter to evil) have been first to affeet 
him. 

SerJeiUary people are mueh eoncerned with all kinds nf 
pleasures. 'Ihey are accustomed to hixury and suceess in 
worldly oceupations am! to indulgcmx; in worldlv des ires. 
Therefore, their souls are colorod with all kinds of hlaine- 
worthy and evil qiialiiics. 'llie more of thetn tliey possess, 
the more remote dn the ways and means of gondness bcconie 
to them. Evcntually they lose all sense ofrcstraini. Mwiy of 
them *ire foutiil to use itnprrqier language in their gutherings 
1. 2ffl? as -H'ell as in ihe presenre of their superiors am! woinenfolk. 
They are not deterred by any sensé of restraint, tieeause ihe 
!iad custom of hehaving ojKinly in an improper matmer in both 
words and deeds has takon huld of them. Bedouins may Ue as 
<‘oncomed with worldly affairs as (sedentary people are). 
However, siich concem would touch onty the ticcessities of 
life and not luxuries or anything eausing, or eallutg for, 
desires and pleastires. The eustoins they follow in tlieir 
tniitual dealings are, thcrcfoie, appropriatc. As compared 
with those uf sedentary people, their evil w'ays and hlainc- 
worthy qualitics are inueh less niitii(.Tous. ’l hey are eloser to 
ihe fir.st natura 1 atait* and nuire remote from the evil fiahits 
ihat have l>ecn impressod upon the atmls (uf sedetitary 
people] ihrougli tiumeroLJs and ugly, hlaitiew'orlhv customs. 
Thus, they cati more eaaily be cured ihan sedeiitary people. 


“ CE, ror instaiicc, jiUBukldrf, I, 341 ; OwcflrJMfr, 1, 7fr, 11. 6 f. 
tf, ilso p. soo. lurtow. 
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Tilis is obviotis. It will later on ^ become clear tliat sedeniary 
life constitutes the last stufrc of dvillKanon iinil tlie point 
where it liegins lo det'ay. tt also constitutes the last stage of 
evil and uf rcmotettess from gnodneis. It has thus Ucconto 
clear that liedDums are doser to being: good chan sedentary 
people, “God toves those who fear God." 

This is not contradtctetl by the statetnent of al-Haj]åj to 
Sabmab b. al-Aliwa\ which is induded among the ijaditions 
of al-Bukliari. Whtn al-Mnjjåj bamed thai Satamali was 
going to Uve in the desertt he asked him, \ ou have imried 
bock and become an Arabf" Salatnah repUed, No, but the 
Messenger of God permitted me to go (back) to the des- 
ert/- “ 

It should Ije known that at the beginning of Islam, tlie 
inhabiiarits of Mecca were enjohied to emlgrate, so as to be 
wllb J)ie Proijhel wherever he imgVit settle, in order lo Help 
him and to aid him in his alfairs and to guarcl him. The Arab 
Hedouins of die desert were not enjoined to emigiate, be- 
cause die Meccans were posse«ssed of a strotig group fccUng 
for die Prophet to aid and guard him, such as did not exiST 
among the desert Arabs. T he emigrants, iherefore, iised to 
express an aversion to "becomiTtg Arabs, that is, (to bc- 
coming) inhabiiants of the desert ujwn whom emigration was 
not obligatory. AwxiTdirig to the tradition of Sa'd b. Abi 
Waqtjås, Molianiniad said. when (Sa'd) waa il1 in Mecca: 
"O God, give suecess to the emigration of my companioris 
and do not cause them to tum buek." ** Tliat meaiis. God 
slumid enable diem to stay hi Medina and not to have to leave 
it. so diat they would nol have txi discoiirinue the enugradoti 
they hild Ix'gun, and return, it is the same meaiiing as is 
implied in the espressioTi “tuming back'' in comiectioii with 
anv enterpriso. 

' It is (ulso) said thut the (prohibiiion agaiiist “tuming 

” Cf. a;asi ff., heJuw, “ Qur'ån S.7S (TOl: S.+ (*), ^ (th 

^Cf. al-Wukhm. IV, sla; CWtfW'^Jwv. tb li- 3111.5 I bit 

y^JiT, tv, iSOfT. t 

^ Cr, aUBukh^, 1 , S*«; CoiKorJAHct, 1 , 4«o, H. SS fl. 
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back") wBs restrictcd lo the time befor^ ihi: conquesi of 
Mecci, when there waa a need for cirnj^iion t>c?ou 5 e of thu 
small oumbcr of Mti.slima. After tht cwwjue^t, whcn the 
Miislinis had becotoc nunierovis and stronp, and God had 
guaranreud His Prophut inviobhilitv (V>miiA), emigration 
no longer MulriamKUid said; ‘Oliere is no 

emigration afrer the conquesr/^ ^ Tilis has buen interpreied 
as mcaning that the injuturtion to Dtnigrare was no longer 
valid for thase who became MtisUins iiftcr the ixmqiiest tt 
has also been interpreied (to mean) that esnigTation was no 
longer obligamry upon those who had btHXpme AtusUms and 
had cmigrated béfore ilic oonqticjft. (At any rate,) all agree 
tlmt emigration was no longer neeessary after the Prophel's 
deathf because the tuen around NliJiammad Jiad by ihen dis- 
pcrsetl atid spread in all direetions. "ITie only diiiig that re- 
mained was die merit af Uving in A'ledina, which cnmtituted 
emigration. 

lliits, al-HajjaJ s statement to Salamah, who went to live 
in the desert: * You love furnuil back and become an Arabf" 
la a reproach to Salamah for g i v ing lip his rcsidenL'e in Me- 
dinu. It coniains an aliusion to tiie woixis of the afcurc-tncn- 
tioncd prayer of the Prophul: 'T3o not cause tliem to tiirn 
bark." "Hie words, have become an Arabf" are 9 re- 

pioarh, as thcy Iniply that SLitimah had become one of tlie 
Arat>s who did not emigmte. tn his rcply, Salamali denied 
tx>th insmuations. llc said iha! the Prophct bad pertnitted 
him lo go to the de.sert. Tlils was a special (}>ermission) in 
Sa amah s case. exacLly as^ for instance^ thu testimony of 
Klm^aymah^ and Abfi Biiidab^s ^ lamb were tJ the 


^ t.f, the fnfrrcntri. m Handbotji^ p, 

or 1'^'il’itn testiitiiinv wi*c(iun[«J hv The TVopliet as rh« 

»luuffhirn'd prayer, but in the 

oixuly wat ACCniinlrJ i vaTid »n ritire hy ilit: Prciplwi. Hiis, i« 

eo) W bc . pr««l„„. a .l_tJuJ,hirt, fV, l! U. 
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cases of Khuzaymah ard Abu flurdah. (b*. (il inay be) al- 
yajjåj reproaclied Salarooli only b€caU8e lie was f^ivirig up his 
resideiice in Mcdinaj as he was awarc thai cniigraiioii was tiu 
longer neccssarv after thc Prophei’s death. Salamah s reply 
was that it was more proper atid better to avail lumself of the 
Prophet's perttussion, who had distinguished him hy this 
s(>eriai permission only becaiise (ihe Prophet) hud aome mo- 
tive kno\en to him(self) when hc gave it. 

In any evente the stoty' does not imply thai oensure of 
desert (life) is tneant hy the espression "to become an Arah.” 

[1 IS hiiown that the légul obligation to emigrate served ilie 
purposes of uidlng and guaniing the IVophei. It did not have 
the purp*5se of censuring desert (liPe). Use of the expreasion 
"to beeome an Arab," lo eondcnui tion-fulfilUncnt ot the 
duty (of emigration), is no indlcation ilwt heconiing an 
Arab" is someihing blanieworthy. And God knows betier, 

^ 5 ^ He<if»uns itre more dispoted to coueoge than 
frdeatary fieopte^ 

71ie " reasfin for this is that scdeiuary people have be¬ 
come iiséd to laziticss and easc« They arc sunk in well-beifig 
and luxury. l'liey Itave en tru stod defense of tlieir property aml 
their lives to the govemor and tuler Avho rules thein, and to 
the militia uhich has ihc tash of guarding them, They find 
fuU assurance of safety in tlie walls thal siirrotiiid theni, and 
ilie fortificaiions thal protect them. No noise disttirlts thern, 
and nu hunting occupies ilietn- Fhey are carefree and trusting, 
and have eeased to canry weapons« Successive generaiioiis 
have groivn up in this wsy of iife. They hove become likc 
women anti children, oho' depend uiion the master of the i, 
house. Eventually, this has come to be a qualiiy of charaeter 
ihat rcplaces natural (disposition). 

The Bedouins, on the other hånd. live separate from tiie 
commimity, They ure alone in the country and reraote from 
militias. They have no wails and gates, Tlærefore, they pro- 


“ Cf. tsMwi. ti*. ÉfT f. 
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vidt thc'ir own dcfcnse and do not ontrust it to, or rely ujx»n 
others for n. ‘I hey alwayji vajry >vca|«ii». l’ljey watch car«- 
tuUy all of the read. Xhev lakc hurruid niijjs only U'bcn 
they are togetlier iii cotiipany or U'hen tliry are tn tlit; caddie. 
Thfy pay attention to evenr faint l^arkin^ and rmise* *L'hey go 
alone Lnto the desert, guldéd by their fortitude, putting ^eir 
trust in thetimclvcs. Fortitudt has bccotne a character t|iiaHtv' 
nf theirs, and courage ilieir nature. Thev use it whimever they 
are called upun or an alarm stirs them. WTien sedentary 
jji^jple mix with them in thedesert orassociate with them on 
a joiimey, they depend cm them. 'llicy cannot do anvthing for 
themselves wirhoui them. This is an observed faet. (Their 
dependence exiends) even to hnouledge of the country, the 
(right) directions, waiering places, and crossroacLs. The rca- 
son for this is the thing we have explained. At the base of 
It Is die faet that man is a child of the cujstoms and the things 
he bas become used to. He is nm the proeluet of his naturel 
disposition and temperament.^" The konditions to which he 
has hecome aceustomed, until they have become for hrm a 
qualiiy of character and matters of liabit and custom, liavc rc- 
placcd his nafufHl disposition. ?f one studies this in Immun 
betngs one will find mueh ofjt. und it wdl he fonnd to he a 
correct ( observutmii). 

"God creaies whatever JIt wishes.’* ** 


n ^ Tfie rcliance o/ sedenttxry ftwplf upnn la u-j deslntys 

t/tfir/iirUtUfie tt rid peuer oj resiitancc. 

Not everymne is master of liLs own afluirs. Cliiefs md 
leaders sv ho are masten s of the afhiirs of men «re fevs- in com- 
^irison 1^111 t ic rest. As a ride, man miisi by nece^sitv Iw 
domtiiiUed by somctmc ehe. If ,he dumimtion U ktiid'and 
just and the |>cople tinder it an- not oppressed by irs laws and 
resn-ictjojis. they are guidt-d hy the courage or liwardice ihat 
tlicy ;x>sscss m themselves. Ihey arc «a tishcd Muh tlic ab- 

Cr o. 9T lo Ch- V* bulow. 
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sene*? tif any restrainmg po^cr, Sell-reliance eventually be- 
comes a quality natural U> ihem. Thcy wnultl itoi knenv ajiy- 
thing el«;. If, linwever, the dominatLon with its låns h onc 
of bmte force and iiKlmubiion, it breaks tlieir fortitude and 
deprives them of their power of resjstance as a result of the 
inertness thai devclops in the souls of the oppressed, as we 
shall expluin, 

•Umar for bade Sa*d (b. Ahi Waqqås) to exercise suoh 
(arbitrary power) when Zuhrah b. yawlyah look the s|>oUsof 
fll-JalinGs. Tlie value of the spoils was 75.000 gold pieces. 
(Zuhrah) hall followed al-Jaluius on tlie tiay of al-Qadisiyah, 
ktlled him, and taken his spoils. S:i'd look them away from 
him and said, "Wjiy did you not wait for my peniiission to 
follovv him?'’ He wroic to ‘Umar and asked ’Umar for per¬ 
mission {to con fisfcaie the .spoils). Bul 'Umar repUed, '^Would 
yoti want to proæed against a man liite Zulirah, who already 
has l>omc so inuch of tlte brunt (of battk*),® and while there 
still remains so murb of the war for you (to fini>sli)? Would 
you want to break his strength anti morale^* Thus, ‘Umar 
txmfiniied (Zuhrah) in possessioii of ihe spoils.*® 

Wien bvvs arc (etdorccd) by ineans of punlshmcnt, rliey 
tximpletely destroy fortitude, Iwcause the use t>f pumshment 
against someonc who camiot defend himself generates in (bat 
person a feeiing of huniihaiioii that, iio doubt,.must break his 
fortt tude. 

When la vvs are (intended ro serve the pmposes of) educa- 
tion and instruction and are appHesI from diilditood on, thcy 
have to soinc degree the same effeet, Ijecutise t>eoplt? tben 
grow up in fear and vlucLlity aiid consequeiitly do not rely on 
iheir own fortUxide. 

For tilis {reason). greattr fortiiude is found amotig the 
savagc Arab Bcdouilis than amoiig peoplc who are subjcct to 
la vvs, Furihcrmore, those who rely on laws and are dominated 
by them from tl>e very beginning of dteir education and 
instruction in the crafts, Sciences, and religions mutters, ait* 

•’ <Jr, mfirc generaUv, ''wbo haå *ho*i» liira«flf so coiiragcous." 

» Cf..!(-(sbari, h 
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thcreby deprivc^ tif nuu'h cf ihcir nwn forti Tliey can 
scartely defcnd iheimelvi-s at all against host ile arts. This is 
thc case whli i-tudonts, whose oc^upation it is to studv and to 
lcaT7\ fronj teachers and rcligious loadcrs, and who coastantly 
theinselves lo Instruction and eduration in verv dignt- 
ficd gatheaings. This situation and the faet tliat it tlestroys 
the power of resistance .ind fortitude must be understood. 

It Is no argument against the (statement just made) that 
tlte men aroiind Muhammad observed the rellglous laws, and 
yet did not experietvee any ditninution of their fbrtitude, but 
possessed the greatest possihk fortitude. When the Muslims 
got thtir religion from the Lawgiver {Muhammad], the 
restraining influetice came fmm themselves* as a result of 
the encou ragement and disen ura gement he gave them iij the 
Qur åiti It ’was not a result of lechtiicoj instruction or sci- 
enti&c educatbn. (The bws) wert the laws and prccepts of 
the rclipim, which they receivetl orally atui whkh tfieir firmly 
rooted (belie^f irj) the mith of the artielcs of fcifh caused ihem 
to observe, 'nifir fortitude remained unabated, and it was 
not corroded by education or authoriiv- 'Cmar said* "'niose 
who are not educated (iJbcipiined) by the religious law are 
not edumed (distiiplineti) by God.”^« (This statement ex- 
presses) Umar's desire that evervone shoulJ liave his re- 
.strainmg Influcnce in himself. h aho expresses Kis eertaimy 
that the Lawgiver (Muhammad) knew hest whai is gixxl tor 

monir kii^l ^ 


i nic mtlucnce of] religion, ihen. derreased among men* 
and tliey came to use restrainlng laws, T he religjous la o U- 
rame a branch of leamiiig and a crafi to be aciuired through 
instruction and education, Hcoplt- lunied to sedentary Ufe and 
assumed the rharucter irait of submijMjiveuesa to law. ThU 
led to a dttcrease in tlieir fortitude. 

It has thus become clear that go\ t-mmcntal and educa- 
fc.n.1 law. de.lr..i- forli.u.)«, |„. 


Tiiitf reeSred " Cf. ihf tcim P?w//ihi 

p,+37 Uld 3:IJ3, bebw. 

Cr 3:3«?«^, tjcrlww, 
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tluciiæ is someltimg iliat comes from o »tsidt. Tlie rEligious 
taU'S, on the ottier liand, do not dtstroy rtiniEude^ because 
their re.^raining infjititnce is sotnething iiihertnt, 'ilicrefore, 
govcmmental and educational Uws irdiuent'e sedentary 
people, in that thty wcalstn thelr sottis and diminish thoir 
stamina. because they have to sufTer (their authorJty) both as 
childrcii and as adults. Tlic Bcdouitis, on the other Jiand. are 
not in the same position, because they live Tar away from the 
law,t oF govetnmetit, instruction, and education. Ttierefore, 
Abu Muhammad b. Abi Zayd,® in lus hook on the laws 
goveming teadicrs atid students {,^ihkSm dl-ntu^aUimiH 7i>a-l- 
mnta\jtlimtn) t said; “Tlie educator must not strike a boy 
more ihan three times (In one piimshmcnt) as an cducationaJ 
measure."” (Ibn Abl Zayd) re]>orted this remark on the 
iiutliority of judge Shurayh,*^ Certain scholar(s) argued in 
fa vor of the pn)cedure mention^, by referring to tlie three- 
foUl choking ment ioned in the tradition ooncemed wjth ilie 
beguming of re velat ion,** This, however, is a weak arguincni. 
('Hic tradition altout the) chokirig is not suitable proof, be- 
causc it has nothuig to do with ordinary instruction. God '“is 
wLae and knowing."' “ 

[ 7 ] On/r trihfi kfU tttgethfr ky group^fet^ling catt thv 
in thf diSfTt. 

It shoulJ be known that God put good and evil inio the 
nature of ma n. Thuj^p He in ihe ^iir"ån: W hkn 

» Cf. ahfnvc. 

«Cf- sjifto btilow. Tn the ci(T of Tbit Kh^hli^n'i Bjiæsiorsi it 

pfeitcrihed fa. i loo flmt *'a[| oliler chilii &haylrf nor itruch nidre ihuji live 
TmiCA, miT a EnmU nstste than thi!W, aiui ihe wvenijr yf thi bltpw's altoulil 
Lmt icCDri1hi|^ !u the *treji|;lh ille iruiivulLial chlidfen u> ftflnd (tiein. Cf. 
E. ''Le Tratte d'Ihn \\.bduiT,''CX'XXIV 

l[ irmji ^14; tr. hv the Bame^ rnjtiufmawf an du war/f 
dllier el iranjnurd'htii, No. iSj (Farb^ l5+7), fiji. Sal 

** ShLiraviilheti in the jjeventh century and is said td hive becfi uppointed 
}ud^ of id-Riifah hy ‘iTitwr, CL I St-^wadit* fhf Origimt ^ MiiMmmaJan 
Jffrj>/7if/iciriT(Oxfs>rtl, tuaPlii Jip- 

** Cf, ji|>. «0l fip ibove. "Hie Btury ofllie threrlS^lJ cho^Ln^ it hen? titider- 
Bs an educaiiGiiflf TneaBiire. sendrrp the pnriime of ioadiin^ 
bow to n?ad ihe vfnling nev^yiied to him hy GjltrUl 
“ a.lb { \B), 75 (75), 54.1 (l). 
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aktng ihe wo paths." “ He furtlicr iaid: "And impired (the 
soul) with its wicki^dness a5 well as its fcar of CJod," 

Evil Is the quallty tbar is closest ui truin vvbt»n bc fails m 
iniprove his cusToms and (wben) religion is not Lised. as the 
miKlel to Iropmvc him. The great miiss of maukind is in that 
eondition^ w'itlt tlie exception of ihose to wlioin God giv-es 
suceess. Evil** qualities in man arc injustice and mutual 
aggression.. Ile wbo casts his eye upon ilie properiy of his 
brudler will lay his hånd upoti k to take it, unless there is a 
restrainlng inftuexwe to hold him back. The poet thus said: 

Injustice is a human characteristic. Tfyou find 

A moral man,” tbere is some reason whj he is not unjust. 

.Mutual aggression of people in toivns and cities h a^erted 
by the aiithorities and the gen-ernmem, which bold bark tlie 
masses under iheir cortti'ol from attacks and aggression uctoii 
eacli other. Thcy arc chus prev ented by the infiuenco of force 
and govermnental audiurity from mutual injustice, save aurh 
injustic«: as comes from the mier himself. 

Aggression against a dty from uutside may bcavcrted !iy 
walls, in the event of neghgence,*“ a surprise attack at night, 
or inahiliiy (of the inhabitants) to withstaud die enetivy dur¬ 
ing the day. (Or,) il may l)e averted with the help ofa miUtia 
of governmeni auxiliary tit)op.s, if (the inhabitants are other- 
wise) preparecl aud ready to offer resistance. 

Ihc “ resiraining influence among Bedouin tribes comes 
from their sfuiykhs and leaders. Il results from tlie greai re- 
spect and veneration they generaUy enjoy among the people. 
riie hainlets of the Bednuins are defemfed against outside en* 


!! so. 10 110). tt <^„^-411 SI .(* [Sj. « t'f. ISMH i, np, 1 OS f. 

" t» iht lenn pkdi«l by traiubitorj uf Cinsek iMt» blu Araliic for 

tv- cf, the apprndix to ihe edition of has 

(fteinit, (Sba), 11, jiml ar-Highih iiKl^riliåni, \, I40. 

« Thjit 1*. ^ general »tale of unpreparetinEss. 

muitijirkT of This aL^rion was tnnsijtiid by R. A l^idinlHun 
Trub jlaitoni tf EoiUrit i^vrtry 4itJ Pmse, pp, itj| f. 
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enries by a tribal m'i'liiia composed of noble youlhs of the tribe 
who arc knowii for their courage, Tbelr ilefcnse and prntec- 
tion are suecessful onJy if tbcy are a closcly-knit group “ of 
CO riTTion de.sccnt* 'lliis sTrcngthcns tlicir stamiiia and makes 
thoro feared, sinco everybody's affeciion fnr his lamily and hia 
group is more imfuirtatif (than anyihing clse), Compassion 
and affecrion for one^s biood reVatiors and relatives exist in 
hviinari nature as soniething God put into the hearts of tnen< 
U TTiakes for miitual support and aid, aiul increases the fear 
felt by the enemy* 

Tilis may be e.vemplified by the Stor\- in the Qur'ån about 
Joseph*?* brothers. They sald to their father: ' If the wolf eats 
hitn, while we are a group, then, imlecd, vic have lost out. ^ 
Tilis tneaiis that cuie cannot ititagine any hostile art belng 
undertaken agaiiist anyone who has bis groiip feeling to 
sup[)ort Kim. 

Tliose whti have no onc of their own Uneage (to care for) 
rarely ftel affcciion for their fellows. If ilanger is in tlie air on 
tlie dav of baitle, such a one slinks away and setks to save 
himselV, because lie is a Fraid of Ijciiig lefl: wkhout support** 
and dreads (that proapect). Such petiple, therefore, canncit live 
in the desert, becaose they would fall prcy to any nation ihat 
iiiight want to swallow them up. 

If this is true %vLiJi regard ro the phicc where oiie Uves, 
whicb is b aijistant need of defense and military protection, 
it is equally true with regard to every other human aciivitjv 
such as prophecy, the establishment uf royal authority, or 
propaganda (for a rause), Nolhing can lie acliieved b these 
matters without hgbtuig for it, sboe man has the iialuraL urgc 
to offer rcsistance. And lor figliting one cannot do wiiliout 
group feeling, as we meniiimcd at the beginning. Tliis should 
be taken as ihe guidbg principle of our later exposition. 
God fliv€5 suocess. 

« Hm ihiT tcxt hai ♦’gruup \/bah '’p-oLip" 

fWtn 

" tfur'ån la.l4 (8 4], ' 

** Ct K. Doiy m Joarj^ni XlV® { 1«^)^ t 
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40 - somtlfiitig correjponiiiffg to ii, 

(Respect fur) bliKni ties Is somcthing natural amrmg 
men, with thc rarest exceptions. h leads to uftt:ction Jbr onoN 
rela lians and Llood relatives, (ihe teeling tlmt) no harm 
oiight to befal! them nor any destruction coine upon tlicm. 
One feels shame wben one’a relatives are treatcd irajustly 
or attackctl, and ane wishes to intervcne between tliera 
and whatever peril or destruction threatens thcm. Tids is a 
natura I nrge in man, for as long as thcre have bcen human 
beinga. If thc direct relationahip between persons who hdp 
eacJi athcr is very dose, so that it leads to dose contact and 
unity, the ties are ohdous and clearly requtre the {existenee 
of a feeling of soUiiarity) wiihout any outside (prodtiing). If, 
however* the relatUmship is sDincwlmt distant, it is often 
forgonen in part- Jlowevej-, some knowledgc of it remains 
and this causes a person to lielp his relatives for the known 
tnotive, in order to escape liie shame he woulil feel in his soul 
were a person to whum he is somehow related treated im- 
justly,** 

Clients and aUies liclong In the same category. Tlie affee- 
tion evcryhody has for his clients and allics results from the 
feeiing of sliamc ihat eoincs to a person when one of his 
neigliLiors, relatives, or a tilood relation in any degree (of 
klnship) is humiliared. The reason for it is that a'dient (-mas¬ 
ter) relationship lends to close eonlact exaetly, qr approxi- 
trtately in the same way, as does eoinmon descent. It ia in 
that sense that one inust underntand Muhammad's remark. 

Leam as tnuch ofyour pedigrees as is necessarv to estahlish 
your tics of biood relationship/' it means that pedigrce.s 

« Cf. [«awi, 1^. 103 f. - CT, tkiitibaci. pp, tw f. 

"Cf. CoKLardunce, II, aasi; Ibn /iib! Znytl, HnJLtk, td. U Bfrditr {sd 
eu,), p, sae, wltercHJmikrij) crcditcjd wiili ihc uiyinE' p, nosrntlu),,r Huiury 
tjf Mm, iim p. ST (n. S), nit: plsrase jr-rakim td- 

jif Jjw) bM brm umteTMnmi ta mcift "tn be hind aml pivr prf«ut» to one'« 
blacjd relativi-s." In ihc wjue^ct whrw it U-kiw, an+S tn- «nir 

tnight thiiih of siick a iran*!jirion, tbuugh U dw« fiol teem m Iw nw«ct 
llw«. H«re 11 wauld bc impossibk', 

3&i 
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are uaeful only in so far as thcy imply thc closc contact tbat is 
il corwoqucnc'e of blood ties and that cventually bads lo 
mutual help and affection, Anything beyonti ihat is super- 
Hiious.*^ For a jiedigrce is somctbing imaginary and devoid: 
of reality." Its usehilness consisis only in tlie resulting oon- 
ncciiDit and close contact. If ihc faet of (common descent) is 
obv'ious and clear, it evokes in man a natural alfection, as wc 
have said. If, bowever, Lts existence is known only from re- 
mote history, it mot^s ihe imtiginarion but faintly. Its useful- 
tiess is gone, and preoceupation wlth it liecotncs grattiiious, 
a kind of game, and as such is not permissibb. In this sensc, 
one must understand the remark, '’Genealtigy is something 
that is of no USE to kiiow and that it does no harm not to 
know." This mcans that when common descent is nu 
longer clear and has become a matter of scientific knowbdge, 
it can no longer inove the imagination and is deiiied the 
atfeetion caused by group feeilng. It has becoirc useless. 

And G<m 1 kiiows lictter, 

C 9 3 Purity of Hnengt is found mh amung the savage 
udråbs of the desert and other sach peapte. 

This ** »s on Account of the pcor life, hard condkions, and 
bad habitats tbat are petuliar to the Arabs, Tliey are tlie 
result of necessity that destined (tbese condkions) for (the 
Arabs}, in as niuch as their subsistenoe dcpcaids on caniels 
and camel breetling and pastutage. The camels are the cause 
of (the Arahs') savage life in the desert, since they feed qn tlie 
shrubs of the desert and give birth {to their yoiing ories) in 
tlie desert sands, as has been mentinned before.** The desert 
is a place of hardship and starvation, but to them it has be- 
w>me fatnUiar and accusiomed. Generations or( Arahs) grew 
up in the desert. Eventually, they bccome contirmed m iheir 
characier and naturul tjualitics, No member of any other 


** Ttie catTCCt vociliMtkoii ii indimti!«! in C nntt li. 

« Cr. p, S7*, helow. * Cf. F. Rosenilwl, «p. <it., p. Eia. 
« Cf. Isjflwi. pp. iCrt f. *■ Cf. p. S51. ntwve. 
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nation was disposcd to siiarc tiwir tojiditiojis- No monibcr of 
any other race felt attrseted to them. But if one uf ihem uere 
to HntI vf3.ys and means of froni rhese eondltions. he 

xvoulcl not {tlo so or) give thetn up.** Tlif:r*iforL% iheir p«ii’ 
grees can bc trusted not to have been mixed up and corrujHeti. 
Tiicy itave been preser\'ed pure in untiroken lines. This is the 
case, for mstance, with Minjar tribea svieh as the Quraysh, 
the Kinanah, the Thaipf, tlie Banu Asad, the lludiiayl, and 
their Khuzå’ali neighbors. Tliey lived a hard Ufe in pbees 
where tliere was no agriculture or animal husbandry, Hiey 
lived far from the fertile fields of Syria and tlie Trit], far 
frotn tlie sources of seasonings and grauis. How pure liavc 
they kept their lincagesl I hese arc unmixed in eveiy w ay, 
and are kno^^Tl to be unsuilied. 

Orher Anil>s Uved in tlie liiQs and at tlie sources of fertile 
pstures ami plcmiful ti ving. Among these Araba were the 
I^imyar and tlie Kalilan, such as the Lakiim, tiie Judh^ni, the 
Ghassan, the Tayy, the Qudåbh, and rhe lyad. Their l'me- 
ages were mixed up, and their group intemdngled. It is 
known thai people (genealogisls) differ wtth respect lo each 
one (jf these fumilies. This caine aboiii as die result of inter* 
mixture with non-Arabs. T’iiey <!id not pay any attention to 
preserving the (purity of) lineage of their families and 
groups. Tilis** was done only by (true) Ambs- 'Umar .said: 
"Study gencalogy, and be not likc the Nabaiaeans of i!ie 
Mesojiotamian lowlands. When one of ihem is asked aWut 
his arigin, ile says: Trom sudi and sucb a vilbge.'" “ 
Furthermore, the Arabs of ihe feriilo fidds were affeeted bv 
thf general Uuniaii trend towanl competition for the fat soil 
and the good pasiurcs. Thia resulted in intermiiigUng and 
tnuefi mixture OJ lineages. Even ut the beginiiing uf Islam, 
ojs penpk' occasiotmlly referred to themselves by their places of 
residence. Thcy reterred to ilic DbtrU ts ofQirinasrtn, of Da- 
mascus, or nf tiic 'Awasirn (the ktrder region of northeni 

« But sei! »bov«, p. i&t. “ Cf. Jwirwi, pp lOB t 

“ cr. fbri' Abdraljbilj, II, 57; lim '.AIsi-sl-Burr. ag/nMA ’aW qat^il 

iir~nudh (CoiTt), lSSoyi8Sl-S£}, p, «- 

iUtf 
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Syria). lliis ™stoin wns then tranifern-'d lo Spain. U hap- 
pi^cd nm beruse the Arahs rcjeciea genealogical considera- 
tiiini. but becausc ihev aequired partioilar ijlaLT!S of reaidencc 
arter the «>nqi»est. They f%entuaUy became Hnowji by iheir 
pluces of resideficc. Tbcje heeame a ilisringublimg nTark, in 
additign to ihe pctligree, used by (the Arabs) to identify 
themselves in the prcsence of Their amira. Later on, sedentary 
f Vnibs) mixed with Persians and other noir-Arabs. Purity 
onireage waa rompkiely Idst, aitd its fruil, the group fcelbg. 
was losl and rejeeted. Tltc trihes. theti. disiipfieared and vvere 
Wiped out, and with thetii, the group feeling was wipcd tiiit, 
But the (earlier aiiuatifm) remaitied unchatiged amoiig the 

Bedpuins. 

God mheriis the earth and v^homever ta upon it. 

[ 10 ] Jf«ie Utumger tecomf c!>nfusir<i. 

Il is dcar that a person of a eenaln descent may Ijcmme 
aiiached to pcopk of another dest^'in, eitlicr becanse he fecis 
welUlisposed toward them, or l^use there exisU un (old) 
allianrc or dienr(-master) relationshi p, or yet bci:ause he 
had to fiec from his owTi people by reason of soine erune hc 
conimitted. Suih a person comea to he known 
same descent as those ( to svhom he has aituciied himsclf) iuid 
is ctninied onc of them ^vlth respect to the things thai result 
from (conirnon decent), Siich as atfeetion, the nghts and 
oldigatkms concerning lalion and bload ttioncy. and so om 
When the things whieh result from (cominon) descent arc 
there, il is aa if (common dtsceni) Stsclf were therc, becausc 
the onlv meaning of beknging to one or another gi'oup la 
that one is subject to vU laws and wndltions, as if one bad 
cxmie imo elose eontact with it. In the ctmrse of time. the 
ongmal descent is aimost forgotten, 1 hose who knew aboui 
U have [lassed uway. and il is no longer hr.own lo most 
ncople. Family lines in this manner eontinuatly chaiig« from 
one tribaJ group to another, and sorae pcople devcloped close 
contai:t with otlters (of ^ different descent). This happen.^ 
both in prc-lslamic and in Isbmic times, and between both 
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I, 2jt9 Arabs and ron-Arabs, If one studies the differctnl opinions 
cnnwmmg tlie pedipree of ilie family of al-Muridhir “ and 
othtTHj the matter tvili become somewhat clcarer- 

The alTdir of the Bajtlah and ’Arfajah b, HarthamaK is 
an(other) illustmticin, When 'Umar appuinicd *Arfujah iheir 
govemor, (the Bajibh) asbed (’Umar) to withdmw him. 
saying that he was a among ihctn, that is^ one who 

had come to them firom outside and anaehtd himsdf to 
ttiem. Tliey asked that he appoint Jarir {insteatlj, ’Cmar 
asked ‘Arfajah about this, and he repUed: 'Tlicy are right, O 
C otncnandcr of the Faithful, 1 aitj from the Azd. I shed blood 
ainnng my people. and joined (ihe Bajnah)." ** This shows 
how Arfjjah had rome to rnix with the Bajilah, had become 
of tiictr skin, and was known as oiie having the same descent 
as they, to the extent tliat lie could eventually become a 
candidate for leadership over them, (and woulti have) had 
someone not remembered the geiiealogical ramificationji. 
l[3d diey overlooked it and had (arill) more time ctapjsed, 
(his foreign ongin) would have beeii tbrgotten. and he wuuld 
have heen consideved oiie of iheni in everv respect* 

Hits should be understood and pondcred as one of God*s 
Viajfl with His creatures. Similar things oceur frcc[tjentlv in 

our own times, and have alwøys beeii fieiiucnt in former 
times.** 


"Flip Lj.1fhmids of itl-yIrsili nij djiju EiiiTbratts 

^ulit lj« iuuaWt htrt, acnmdm|; to ihe Araba; dktlivnATiE«. H. Doiv, rit, 
(n. 'Hl, ■ vd}, ind alK) In Supfilfmem Jictimmairtt arabti. 11, tffiSa, calleil 

I V'""' »his «to;y. ff. 

gloMary, p. <as. U uttai« thii Hai 
Kttaldun miir^d the wnni In »[-T-b^d <>• a« intern,ediin iout«. The 

u*...! iS- Sfttion. wHkl. ippear* orlv in tiiK Tuni* MS 

‘*1’'^« \vitt droppet] in all Uter tejiti, dtboueb 
refereti« ts cmk lo U ,t du! beKirtning of the next ,ttUon, It n^ds! 

Jmuiig alt thiiu s.An lAiinr in a ghifit gntuh ftrline 
uadrrsiiif d/etuu rrnMrJii røffj ji| rj^ partKUiOf ' 

Jamih £,? ti'jiitA it l*{t>iigi. 

krot^n^T ,1,t,,,agh e,ch Iribe ind subtrihe fomti bol a 
single („nifom.) BTaapb«mseof,t^|rCDmmondeittni, (htrce*ist unoiig 
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r 1T J IjradfTship irtYr peopte Tcki .fhartr ia a git^fn 
group/rrUng cannof f>e rvsUd in tkos^ not 
flf llie Mnif iifscent.'^ 

This is because leatkrship ex is! s on!y through sujÆrt- 
ority. aiiil superioriry oiUy tluough grcup feeiing, as ive have 
meiitionett betbrc * Ijeadcrship ov er people, therefore, must, 
of neccssity, tierive from a group feeling that is superior to 
each individual group feeling. Earh individual group feelmg 
that bceomes aware of the supcriority of the group teeling of 
the leader is ready to obey and follow (tiiat lea dcr^. _ 

~ tJiem ^petaal kintls of group feeting because of spoctat rekrionrfrip* ihat 
£on»titute J» doser kind ofcontart rTian Mtracnoti (gtii*riil) deswnt Tlu'*e 
innv tie, for inatsrasf, t ihte tncmbers of) one fimlly, or the meiuticrs of one 
trnt, or tirofhera v-’ho ure sons nf otte fiiher. (rcople reiated in ihi* way'j 
Are diffirreiit from dose or remOTe cousins. Tltcy are more firmly caIjIk 
lished in ibcir partieuUtr ilcsceni, (btit tbey still) sliarc with other group* 
ihc crniimon (getirrall dsKeni. Thcy feel afTpodoa fnr the pnopK’ ol’tlieir 
partteulsr desceiu as well es for those of llie coinmon (general) descent. 
Tlieir afléction, liowever, i* »tronger m the case of the pcople of tittir 
pnriicuJar dejH'Ciit becausc cif Ih e close mtuaet. 

I^eadership is vest«! irt »lu.- [wirriwilar Ettiiily amotjg ihcm, aml not in 
Iltt whnle. Since leadersliip Is the ivsult of superioricy, it(fo1lt'wa} luccs- 
mrilv that tlic group of ihe LpartimlarJ family in whidi (leatlerslitp is 
vestéd) musi he smuig^r tllan ihat of all the other groups. iti urdcr to 
etiahle thai fparticular femilv) to galn juperiority amt. thus, full Icatlership 
for it* mt'iniief?, If this is lieoessarv. it is ohh^tory thai leadtrship over 
(all oilier*) alway^ teinain veeteri in the piirtidlar fimily Itaviui; supt-- 
rioriiy over them' Werc tt m p*M to utjijiitler* ai«l becomu vrsted motlier 
croups frf inlerior powei, ihty »ouiil rot lime full leadcrstiip, 

Li-jderahip is contniuously transmirtcd within thai (particnlar) famlly 
from Olie braitth ro anotlwr, tiut (o the »trongeit hratich otdy* for 

reasoas conneded with tlie sec’rtt cf iiipcri ority whidi we lun'e iiiL-iitmned. 
SiicUl DTKBitliaiiott 4iid group feeling may Iw cotnpired to itie (process of) 
mixture of the lliings tliat tome into heing. hio mixture cm oome ahnul 
in diem if ihe tlrments are all ef|ii4l lo eacii ntlttr. thie element muse 
neceesarity Iw «(T‘rriof. U' hoi, 11« process nf fomiiui into Iwing taimot 
msierialtåe [Cf, pp. adS f.. helow.] 1‘his is thesecret reasem why Mtjicnor- 
irv Is a (necessaiy) ainditioii in witueetion withfnuttiraofl groupli?elit«p. 
It maltes it ohligatnfy fur leadErahip lo reniain vtisleti in a partitulsir 
family, ** we hav« wiahlislieil. . ■ i 

*• iJi Olie of tbc companiiirelv rare refeiwiss to the MiiqaiUmsik tn tlic 
•Ibar. Ib« Khaldfin refers to this'rliaprer a» |iHnif of the spurioinnes* nt tlie 
allefted SasHtiian genE 3 lH,>gy of ilte liuTwfs; cf- */6iir. Jlf, SftS. And a|^hi, m 
■ffvtr. V. 43 « r.» and In Vj, y f., I« refers to it as an argumirni »gainst the 
allciKtJ descent of the Svrimt tribe Al Fajl and tbtir chief, Mtduiitcu , from 
»Alibåsah, Thr sistor of år-HashTd Tf. pp. alf« IT* ihove, »lul p. Ittlow. 
*' In the deletcd »itUm wtiich itmnrtliately pnecnlcti this one. Cf. n. So. 
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Now. a person who Ims bt^njtnc attii<hcd tø jHwptt* of a 
i'otninun dvscent uatiiilly tloi'si noi »hare i)ic gro up fe pling 
tliat derivcs from iheir coinmon tJeseciit, He is merely at- 
taebed to tlietn.^ ITip hmiesi i'oimeedon he has with tlie 
1 , i'jo grtTUp is as client atid aJiy, This in no waip guarantecs him 
5 Uj>eriortty over them. Assuming that lie lias de^'eloped dose 
eoiitaet \» ith tbem, that he has mixed with ihem. that the fart 
that he was origtnally merely attadiod lo them has huen 
forgoiten, and tbat hc has become one of their skin and is 
addressed as one having the same descent as iliev, hotv 
cuuld hoj or one of his forehearsj hsve aoquired leadership be- 
tore that process had taken place, sirice leadershlp is trans^ 
jnitted in oiie purtirular bratich that Uas ttcen marked for 
superiority through grtjup foeling? ITie faet thai hc was 
tuerely attsched to the trilie was no doubl knovvti at an 
eiirlitr stage, and at that time prevemed him (or rather, his 
forebears) from assutning leadorship* Thus, tt could not have 
lieen passed on l>y [a man) who was still merely atiached (to 
the tribe). Leadership mii.st of neeessity l>e inherlted from 
the person who is cntitled to ii, in aecordanee with the 
faet, whii'h 'tt'e have staied, ihai soperiority results from 
gt'OUp feeling* 

Aiany leaders of tribes or groups are cager to actjtiirc 
certain |>edigrecs. Ihcy desire thein hecaiuse persons of tliat 
partiaiiar descent possessetl some special virtue, such as 
bravery, or nobilitv, or faine, however this may have come 
abeut. They go after suvh 3 ftitntly and itivolvc themselves in 
rlairns to licloitg to 3 hranch of it. They do nol realiKC that 
thej thus bring siispiejon upon themselves with regard to 
tlieir leadership and nobility, 

Such things are frequcntly foiind atiiong peojtle at this 
time. Illus, the Zandtah in general daim to be Arabs. The 
Awlad Uabab, who are known a£ the Ijltjazis atid w'ho Ijelong 
lo Lite Banu 'Amir, one of the branches of the Ziighbah, 
claim that they belong to tlie Banu SuJaym ond, in partkulor. 


Ibn Ktwiili^n oiice incrie ums ilit word 
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to tho SharTd, a bniridt of the BaiuJ Sulaym. Their ancestor ii 
said to have jtilned the Baxiu ’Åmir jls n caiTJemer who made 
biers. Hl- mixed whh iliem and developed a close oontact witli i, sn 
thcm. Finally, he tome tiitii- leadcr. lk> wai calU-d by them 
al-l[ijåzi. 

Similarly, the Bantl 'Alid-al-Qawi b. al-'Abhås of the 
Tfijin elaim lo be descendants of al-'Abbas b. ’Abd-al- 
Mumlib, bccause tliey want to have noble descent (from the 
family of the Prophet), and hold a mistaken opinion concem- 
ing liie uame ofal-'Abbas h. ‘Atiyah, the father of'Alid-al- 
QjvvT, U is not known that any 'Abbasid ever entered the 
Alaghrib. Fi'om the beg^inning^ of the ’Abbåsid dynasiy and 
therextftcr. the Maghrib was under the mHucnce of the Idrtsids 
and tl-ie 'Ubaydidl Fåtimid#), 'Alid enemies of the 'Abbd- 
slds. No ‘Abbasid would have become aiiached to a SUrah. 

Sltnilarly, the Zayyanids, the 'Abd-al-Wådid rulcrs (of 
Tleinccn)^ claim lo bo dcscendams of al-Oasim b. Itlris, 
basing their cbim oii die faet tiiat their family is known to 
liavf ilescendcd from al-Qåsiin. In their own Zanatah dvalL-it^ 
they are called Ak al-Qåsim ® tbat is. Umu 1-Qåsiin. 'ITiey 
daim diat the Qåsim (after whom they are named) was al- 
yit.Kim b. Idris. or al-Qåsim b. Muhammad b. Idrls. If that 
were inie, all that can lie said enneerning tliat Qåsim is that 
hf Hed his own rcalm and aiiached himself to (the Zanåiali 
proup of the ‘AW-al-Wad). How. then. could he have 
gamed complete leadership over them in the desen? nie 
Story is an error rcsnking froiii the name of ai-Qasim, which 
is 1 cry froquent among the Idrisids. (The ZayydniiLs), there^ 
fore. thouglit thai their Qåsiiii was an tdrisid. (But after all.) 
they hardly need so spiirioiis a gfiiealogy. Tliey gained royal 
ainhority and power through their group feeling, not through 
cbims to ’Aiid, •Abliikid, or o ther descent. 

'l'hesc diings are inven led by people to get into the good 
grai’est of rulers, ihrougli (aycophantic) liehavior and through 
the opinions they express, Their (fabrications) evemuaUy 
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become so well koown to be irrt'fut^iblc. 1 have licanJ tluif 
\ ^ b. Zayyaii* foiindtT of the Zav^^didd rule, 

wiien he was asked abotit (the allcgcd Idrtsid dcscenl of his 
family), denicd It. Hc expresfied himi^elr in ihe Zanåtah 
tiialect as followst "'We gaitied worldly power and foval 
authority ^vith our swords^ nol (Jirough (noble) f[LmUv con- 
nectionK, The usefulnes^ of (our rovai authorilv for uå) **■ in 
the next World dependfi oti God.'" And he tumed away from 
die person vvho* in tbis way» had hoped lo get in to his good 
graces. 

Anotlier example is the claim of the Banu Sa*<l, shaykks of 
the Banu ^azid of the Zughbah, to bc desrenduni^ of i[the 
Calipli] Ahtl Qakr as-Siddiq. Tliieiit there 15 the chiim of the 
Banfl Sniamah, sh^ykfi^ of ihe BaiiO yoiibltin (I<llelten) oJ 
the rujin, that tbey belotig to the Sulaym, as well as the claim 
of the Dawåwidah, sbiryifi^ of the itivaJj, diat ihey are de- 
seendants ol ihc Barmocldes.®* \Ve ^\sd hear that the Banu 
Miiitanna ^ amir^ ot tfie T^yv in the East^ claim to be de- 
^endants of the Barmecides. There are manv surh exaniples. 
Ihe faet that these groups are the leaders among thelr 
peoples speahs against their elakns to Mich j^éigrtc&, as w^e 
have inenrtoned- Their oommi>ri desmit [with their pcople) 
timst }ie pure, and they must eiijoy the stroiigest posaible 
group feding (in their ou^ trilie. to have fpined the leader- 
ship). Wtve this takejs into eonsideration, errors in thU mat- 
ler wfjuld be avoided. 


'nS ^‘*«:ati2stL»ri in D. ti,c naoie reuli YaBli (j ) mra*in. 

fritarruM* Yigha/imriså/jn; cf Aut^ 

Y^lmiu;opiJ/^rt Modeni sdiylawliip cuniini«,ly uves jhe wong ftirm 
\4trluiiL,/ofiMy,n. It Meznn tn I hive béni influenuDd by the swiJtTtmce of 

V*livå Jbn Hlijililftn *’* ***■' <” ediTion cf 

(n 3 )! ^ Algieri, liioa/+). p. J57 

.fhf ^ Refming tlie Ambk pr^wun to -the 

»htptwii u to Ilt rekpcius ruqnt of'Mitl ilvsccnt 

A bner shcTth of iliK iiL#[orTf of ilw Fadt 
lyaw). t, SAOfT™*’ Of' tkJumfi, [LelrFsip, 






The ijf l^iidfnhtp entti Sohihtjt 

Tlit-‘ ccTincction ot tht Mahdt of iho A-lmohads with iho 
*Alkl family sliould not b& conjiiticred a case of this type, Xhe 
Mahili did not belong to the Icading family iuaong bis people* 
The Harghah. i [e betauie tbeir leador after in.* had beconie 
famoils tbr his knowlcdge and religion, and by virtue of ihe 
faet that tbc Ma^iniidab trihe foilowed his call Yet, hc be- 
longed to a (Rarghah) fatnily of medium rank,*^ 

God knows tho uriscen and tht visible. 

1 a 3 Otily tkose TL-ha share iri tht group fetUng {af a 
group^ can iiave n "bawse'* (tnd Tit^ihty tn the 
bdsic stmt and in reality., while othirs hare it 
fifily in a Tttttapha/Hcal and^guratnv S€Rse, 

This is because nobiUty and prestige are tlie result of 
(personal) quabtles. A ''ho’iise'* ” mcans that a niwi counts 
noble and fainous tuen amon g his fore bears. ITie fart that he 
is tbeir progeny and descendant gives him great standing 
amoiig his fellows, for his fellows respect the great standing 
and nohility thai hU ancestors acquired through their (per¬ 
sona!) qualitics, 

Witii regard to their growth and propagation, human 
bcings can compared to minerals. Muliamrnad said: "Men 
are minerals. TJie best ones in prc-lslamie times are also the 
Iwsl ones in Islam, if they are imderstanding." ® "Prestige” 
iii ils proper nteaning refers to (famtly) descent. 

We have csplalned that the ad vant age of (conunoii) 
descent consists in the group fccling thai derivea from it and 
that leads lo alTection and mutuai heip. WTierever the gro up 
fevling is iruly formidable and Us soil kejit pure, the ad- 
vantage ofa feommon) descent is more evident (tiian else- 


** Cf. pp. s* f., ^bow- , . 

« fttvVm thi, «=ii« hiW ibc pi iwjrJiJf, IIm! wunJ "nousc wfls used m 

ilii« iti tlit aiiticni Srtir Eaat. It wfls pBrticiibj-ly frell cjULJiflhifd Ul 

ihc old ?crrsbin Enipiir. All «*r>« to tht f»et tlin thti Aratw tWnved 

rheiT usase of the in rhl* partkubr trftse frum ti«: PerSian cultuni 

orbil. „ , , 

" Cf. Otnrtiniiincf, ir, 1 lOfi, II. 33 ff.; ffiiJiJW. p. SHi. 
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wlierp), anrt tht’ (group fe<?Unjl) is moiit £;fFertiv€. h is an 
a<trtitiona! ad vantage to bave a it Limher of noble aticestars. 
'iTiiis, prestige and nohiliiy beenme fitmly grtmnded in those 
IVho share in the group feelirig (of a tribe^, because therc 
exjsts ( in ihem) the fesull of(oonunon) descent. The iiobiliiy 
of 3 “house’' is, in direct proportion to the difTerent degrees 
of group feding, beeause (nubility) is ihe aeiret of (groun 
fecling), 

Isobted ® inhabitants of cities can liave a 'liouse" only in 
a metaphorical seiiise. Tlie assumptttm that thev possess one 
is a s[>ecioiia claim. Seen in jts proper liglit, prestige meaiis 
to ihe inhabitants of cities that some of them eevutit among 
tlieir forefathers tnen who had good (personalj cpialities ami 
who niingled willi good people, and (that, in addition, they) 
try to be as decent as possible. This is differeiit from the real 
mejning of group feeling, as groxip feeling derives frojn 
(eommoti) descent and a number of forefathers. The terms 
prestige ' atid "hoiise"' are used metapherically in this 
connection, because there exists in tbis case a number of 
sureessivc ancestors who consisTcntly performed good deeds. 
This is not true and tmquaUBcd prestige.^" 

A honse posscs.tes an original nobilitv ttirongh group 
feeling and (j«trsonal) quaUties. Later on,’rhe peopk '(who 
have il "houjse'*) divcst themselves of that nobiliiy wlien 
group feeling disappears as the result of sedentao 'life as 
mentioned before,” and they mingle svith tiie common people. 
A certaindchision as to rheir former prestige remalns in their 
souls and ieads them to consider theiiLselves metnbers of tbe 
moat noble linuses.” -ITiejr are, hoe-ever, fer from ttat 
(»mus) beause their rtou,, reelinE completdy clisatK 
peared. Muny Ulhabitums „f citics who had their orlglns ii. 


“ Thit ist belQTi^ii^ Eo no triW 

« BuJiiii idUj, “it r* ma. th.i th. ,* tanvci\v iiwd lu 

both «,ci>rclir.g ta camfeniicuiL linguisr« I, i, mh sufSv 


»■The UttTlier «),tf sdd; “who oipre^n: [LkiMty hnit) 
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(noble) Arab or nan-Arab "hoiises" aharc sueh deluaions. 

The Israclites are ihe most fimily misled in this dcluslon. 
’lliey orig^inally had one of ihe greatest "housea'’ in the 
World, firsl, beeause of tlie great number uf prophcts atid 
triessengers bom aiTtong their ancestors, exitfidiiig from 
Abraham lo Moses, the Jbunder of their rcUglous group and 
lau', and tiext, bccause of their group feeling ajid tiit* royal 
aiithority tlvat God had proniised and granted them by meaiis 
of tliat group feeling. *llien, they were divestetl of all lim, 
itnd thtw suftertd liumlliation and indigence. They ivere 
destined to live as exiles on eartli. For thoiisands of years. 
tliev knew only enslavement and unbelief.*^ Still, the delusion 
of (nobility) has not loft them. lliey ran be found saybg: 
■’lle 15 an Aaronite"; "Ile is a desrendatit of Jushua": *'He 
U one of Caleb's progeny"; "Ile is from the tribe of Judah." 
This in spitc of ttie faet thar their grogp feeiing has disap- 
fieartxl and tliat for many king years they iiave l>eoii exposed 
to hufiiiliation.^* Many other inhabitwits of citics wiio hold 
(nohlo) pedigrecs but no longer share in any group feeling, 
aru inoUiied lo (iitter) similar nonsense, 

Abii hWalid b. llushci (Averroes) erred in this røpeci. 
He meniioned jircstige in the Rhetorit:, one of the abridg- 
ments of the hooks of the lirst scienccA* '“Prestige," lie States, 
"Lielongs to j»eople wlw are anoiem scttlers in a lowii." Ile 
did not conssdei the things wc have just mentifjncd. E should 
likc to know how lung resideiice in a lown can help (anyotie 
to gain prestige), ifhe tloea nol belong to a gioup ihat makes 
liitn feared and causca oihers to oltey him. (Averroes.) in j 
way, considerB prestige as dependtng 


^ Tluliiq COTT«tt* the lOJlt m ''^uhitrvicnce liy unhiihef/' 

Cf, iliv fi. aiTd 

fftriitrc exprei^sLoii: sc^ms tu refer lo thr Or^^^n, 

One ks- tcinmeit! tu correct ihe textj ivith HilUc|, lu " the Jirsi Tsii^er the 
entihvi hy wMch ArLatfitk wm cpiTitULiray kfmwn: cL i:\Xå, helow, I did 
m% nuureeil in the work by Av ctriws quoied, nur iliii E. U J. 

ihiiL lii XX 11 wA5). S4 (n. -) Ao^riiing to tle Sliintv ihc nfemioi? 

woiikj fieeiPi to be to iikflfirif iStJOifc 34- 
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numbt^r of fortfatlicrs. Vet.” rhetortc niciiiis to sway )lit 
opinions tif tliose wlm»e opin'mm rount, fhnr is. the men in 
command. li takes no notlce of tliuse wlio have no powcr. 
They catuiot sway aiiyone^s opinions, and their own opinions 
are not sought. Ilte sedemary ijiliabiiants of ciries fatl into 
tliat category, It Is true that At erroei grcw up in i gencn- 
(group) and a place where people had no experienct of 
group feeling and werenot familiar with itit? conditions gov^ 
erning it. Tlterefore, (Averroes) did not progress txy'cind his 
well-known (definition of) '‘house'" and prestige as some- 
thlng depending merely on the mimber of one's anccstors, and 
did not refer tp the reality of group feeling and its infiucnire 
among men. 

“God knows cverything," ^ 


I, ^*s 


H 13 2 I'huse and aubiiity came to eliftits and 
foUoivfrs oniy through tkar musiers and 
not through t/ieir ottn descent. 

This )s because, as we have tnentioned l>efore, onlv I hose 
wlio share in a group feeling have basic and true nobility. 
When such people take people of another desteitt as fidlowers, 
or when tliey take slaves™ and cltents itito senitude, and 
enter mt« close coniact with them, as we have said, the clients 
and followers share in the group feelbg of their masters and 
take it on as if it were their owt grotip feeliiig. By taking 
their spednl place within ihe group l’eeiing, they partidpate 
to somo ex lent in the (eiimmon) descent to W'hirii (tliat 
pariicnlar group feeling belongs). Mohammad thus said. 
"The cheni of [leople Ijclongs to thetn, whother hc is thdr 
clteni as a slave, or as a follower and ally,” ^ 


■’Thftt is, Aytrrocy slioulil Imve tJon* l:«tter, »hc* l*r liiEcusscJ ihe 
msuer mirc^eciimt with rhctunc. A rtioterician oi^ht hlm- 

CaJinOt DE- SUTtiHtd wilh tllKipkl! tif p-PMtllii,' 

^ QiiKin s «a (é 7 ), cre, 

».»iS: '• “ '"“P”" P“- 

Vt al-HiUdiirT, 

iV. BSo. / Wioo*. p 1*8«. firj. entry umli-r »wwf.f. 
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Mis nwn descent and birih are of no help iis regarcLs the 
prnup feeling iiflihe master), smce i group feelmg:) has 
nothitig to do wjih (his own) descent. The group feeling 
that bclonged to {liis own) family is lost, because its in- 
Hueiice clisappeared when he entered inlo close contact wlth 
thiit (Uher family and lost contacl wiih the men whoae group 
feeling lie had formerly shared, He tltus becomes one of the 
others and takes his place among them. tn the event a nuinber 
of his ancestors also shared ihe group feeling of these pcople, 
lie CO mes to enjoy amotig (iliese other people) a certain 
nobility and '‘house,” in keeping with his position as their 
and foliower, However, he doea not come to be as 
noble as they are, hut remains inferior to thern. 

This is the case witli clicnts of dynaaties and with all 
servants. They acquire nobility by heing finnly rooted in 
ihcir Client relationship, and by their service to iheir particu- 
hir dvTiasiy, and by having a large uumber of ancestors who 
bad under the prolcction of {that dynasty). One kiiows 
thaf the Turkish cUents of the ‘Abbåsids aml, beforc them, 
the Barntecides, as well as the Banu Nawbakht, thiis achlevcd 
’‘hoiise" and nobility and created glory and importattee for 
iheniselves by being firmly rooted in their relaiionship lo the 
('Abbasid) dynasty. jaTar b. Yntjiya b. Khalid had the great- 
est iwssiUle "house’' and nobility - This was the resvtll of his 
position iis a diem of ar-Kasliid and liis fatttily, h was not 
the result of his own (noble) descent among the Persiatis. 
The same is tlte case with clietus and serv^ants under any 
dynasty. They Ime "house" and prestige by being Rrmiy 
rooieii in their clieni rclationship with a partlcular dynasty 
and by being its faithful followers. Iheir original ilescent 
di-sappears (and means nothing), if it is not that of (the dy¬ 
nusty). Il remains undercover and ia not cmisidcred in «>n- 
nectiun with tlieir imporioncu and glory. The thing tliat Is 
considered is tindr position as i'hents sind followers, bcLiiwse 
this accords wifh the sccrct of grouj> feeling whlch (alone) 
prtKlnces "honsc" and nobilily. 

The nobility af (a elicnt) is, in a way. derived from the 
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nobility of his »maters, antl his "hoiise" is derived fmm what 
(his mastera) have builf. Uis ovvo descent ami birth do not 
help him. His glory b huilt ufjon his relafinmhip as client to 
a. particular djTiasty, antl upon hijv close eontact witb it as a 
follower and product of its education. His oun origirml de¬ 
scent may have impUe*! duse contart witli somc grtnip feeling 
and dynasty. If tkit (dose coinact] is gone and the person in 
question has l>ecome a clieni and follower of another (dy- 
nasty), his original (descent) is no longer of any use to him, 
because its group feeling has disiippeaj-ed. Tlie ncw ( rda- 
tionship) becoines useful to him, bccause (ns group feeling] 
exists. 

Ibis applies to tlie Barmecides, St has hecn reported that 
thcy belonged to a Persiaii “house," ihe memliers of which 
had been guardians of the fire temples of (the Perslans). 
When tliey became dients of the 'Abbasids, their origitml 
(descent) was not coiisidereri, Thdr nubiUty resulted from 
their pasitnon as dients and followers of ilm (’Aldiåsid) dy- 
nasty, 

Everythtng dse is unsupported and unrealistic dehisions 
prompted hy uiidiscipluied snub. ( Ute laets of) existence 
confirm our reiiiarks, 'Most nnhle among you iti God's 
(eyes) is he who foars God most." “ 

C 1 ^ H Prestige lasts at hest Jour generaiituts in wif 
tineagej*^ 

It shuuld be known that the World of ihe elements and all 
it contains ctjines into Ijeing and decays. Tids applius to lioth 
irs essences^ and its condltiofis, MineraLn, planis, all the ani- 
tnaLs tnduding man, and the other created tj tings con te into 
being and decay, as one can see with one’s own cyes, "fhe 
same ajtplies to the conditturis that alfeet created thiiigs, and 
espedaUy ilte conditlons that affed man. Sdenres grow up 
and tlicn are wiped out. The same applies to ci-aKis, and to 
aimllar things. 


■* D correerjy indknt« tlir artivp 

** ' (‘«5- *• pp. s+A a.. U-tow. 
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Prestigt' is an accident (har affbrt« human beings, I> 
cnmes into beiiig and dccays inevitably. No human treing 
t^xists who possessea an tuihroken pedigree of nohility from 
Adam down to himself. The only exception was made for ihe 
Prophet, as a sjiedal act of divine graee to him^ and as a 
in ea s ure designed to safeguard his true character. 

Nolulity originates in tlte State of heing outside, as has 
been said,** That is, being outside of ** leadership and nohility 
and being in a vile, himtbie station, devoid of prestige. This 
means that ali nohility and prestige is preceded by the non- 
existcnce of nohility sind prestige, as is the case with every 
meated thing. 

li reaches its end in a single family within foor successive 
generations. This is as foUoivs; The builder of the glory (of 
the fiimily) hnows what it cost him to do the work, and he 
keeps die qvialittes fhat creatcd his glory and made it last, 
The son who comes after liim had persona! contact with ilts 
fatlier and diU3 learned those things from hlm. However, he 
is inferior in this respect to (his father), tn a*s much as a per¬ 
son who leams things through study is inferior to a person 
wlio knows tliem from practical Application, The thjrd gener¬ 
ation must he content with imitation and, in particular, with 
rcliance upon tradition.. This nicmbcr is inferior to 1 lim of ihe 
.sccond generation, in as much as a person who relies( hlindly) 
upon tradition is inferior to a person who exercises independ- 
ent judgment." 

The fourdt generation, then, is inferior to the preceding 
ones in every respect. Thisxnember has lost the t|ualifies that 
preserved the eddree af their gloTy\ He (antimlly) despises 

*• This appajeiTtlv refers (o scrnic jtiiteitimi bj Qthtra, noj i» a prevtDiu 
jitateinent hy Jbh 

" The K«n Iktirajti mciiis *'to ga flutaide" and ilso "to b«? oiitvidf.'' nie 
fona uMd here aaically nieans “gomg outaide" vr •■dcjiarrure,*' H actutlly haa 
‘Meparmre totraid leadcrshit>anil nohility froni * vlle, hmuNe ataiian devoid 
tif preitige," tlOTiiuvaf* the prewdlng iidrijtifai *'stat» of being ouuide" 
OT "an nuisiiier" (cf, p, 3T6, 1. S*. l»elow], ipianiiiteei the aceumcy of ilie 
athivF TfAiisUtion, 

■■Blind rEhinoF upmi iradition" and "exereisc of tndepeiident Judp- 
meiii” ire imiwtiint tiimii uf Muslim legul acliolaT^jp. 
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(tilosc qualnies). Hl* imapnes ihat thi* (‘dihci* was not buill 
throuprb application and effon. ik* thinhs that it wqs soiue- 
thing due h'is peopie from tlie vcrj’ beginning Ijv virtue of tlit 
mere faet of tlieir {noble} desceni, and not something lliat 
resuked from group (effort) and (mdividual) qualities. For 
he Jfees tlie great respect irt whicli lie ia held Itv tlie peopte, but 
lie does nol know ho\v thai respect onginatcd and 'vhai the 
S4» reasoti for It wa$. Jie imagines tliat k js due to bis deseejit urtd 
nuthing else. He beeps avvay from those m whose group feek 
ing he shares, thiiiking tbat he is Ix-tter thati they. He trusts 
thai (they %vlll obey hitn because) he was broughi up to take 
their obedienre for granted, aod he does not know tbe 
qualities that tnude obedienee necessary, Sucih qualities are 
humility {in deaUrg) wiih (such men) and retipeet for their 
feelings. Therefore, Ue comiders theiii despirable, and tlicy. 
in tunif revolt again:it Kim and despise bim. Thev tranjfer 
{politiet) leadership from Iiim and his direel lineag’c lo some 
other related braneb (of his tribe}, in ohedience to tlieir group 
feeling, as we have stated. { 1 hey ilo so) after they have ron- 
vii^ tiiemselves ihat the qualities of the ( nevv Jeader) are 
satififactoiy to them. His fainily ihén growa, whereas tlie 
family of tlie oriRmal (kader) decays and the cdifice of his 
"htujse" collapses. 

IHiis is tiie case wkh ruTers whu have rovnl authoritv* It 
a]so is the easf with all the '■houses" of trihes^of amirs!, and of 
eveiybody else wht> sliaros in a group feeling, and then also 
with the 'iiouses" atiiong tlie urban population. When one 
"house" goes dowm, another one rises in (atiother group of) 
tliG same descent. If ile uants them to dUappear, ttecau!$es 

them to do so, and brings fonh a new creatioii, TliLs is not 
diffjcult for God."** 

The rule of four (generations) with respcct to prestige 
uaually holds true. h may happcii that a "house" is wiped out, 
disappears, and coltapses in fcwer tlian four (generatiotia), or 

Qur-in j+.io f. (23 5J5 f, ( n q. 

am 





Frert^t Limited t9 Feur Gterratioitf 


it inav continut’ urito tlic hfth and sixth {generations), thoug^h 
in a State of deirline and de«y. The four generations can be 
cx|>lained as the i>utlder, dse onc who has personal contart 
with ihe huiltier^ the one whi» relies on tradition, and the 
destrovpr. There could not be ft’wer 

The faet that firestige lasts four gencrdiions is consideretl 
{in stiJlemcnts discussed) under the subjeet of praise aiKi 
gloriheatiim, Muhammaa said: “The noble son of the noble 
(father) of the noble (grundfather) of the noble (great- 
gramtfather): Joseph, the son of Jacob, the son of Isaac. the 
son of Abraham.’* rhis indicates that (Joseph) had reached 
the limit in glory. 

In the 'l'orah. there is the following passage: “God, your 
Lord, Ls powerfu 1 “ and jealous, vishuig the shis of the fathers 
upoit the children unto ilte llitrd and ihe fourtb (genera¬ 
tions) .** 'Hiis shows thai four generations in one Hneage are 
th(f limit in exrtcni of aticestral prestige. 

The Kitib al-.lghån!^ reports, in the story of ’Uwayf 
al-Qau'ån, tliat Kliosrjw asWed an-Nu*man whcilter theie 
was umong the Arabs a tribe thal was tiobler th^i other 
tritjc-s. Ami when the answer was yes, he ashed: “In what 
respect (d<jes surh greater nobilily .show itsctf) ? An-Ku mån 
roplicd: “(In cases nf men) with tiiree successive ancestors 
who wert leaders, and where the fourth generation, titen, was 
perfeet. The 'boiise* thus belongs to hift tribe.” Hc looked 
for such people and fuund ihui the cmly ones thai fultilhd tite 
conditiun werv the family of ijudhayfali b Uadr aUha^ari, 
the hnuse of Quvs; the family of IJiijib b. Zurarah, the house 
of TamTm; x\k family of Dhfl 1-Jaddayn, the house of 


wCf. aUBulihiin. H. 3«. Hl. sfiUf-, and, fgr a irery iimilør 

verBinii uf ilic iAmt ^liyirig, IL etc. t-s 

“IJc Sbiie bere mabes the imptiriaiit dhwfnilKin tbai i)\t additlun of 
’^ puwerfur in Exod. uci-S fbuiiii onlv in tlvc Vulgatc, whscti, thcrciofii. 

mi»» tave Wm ibe ulllmite »i)i«w wf H'f' 

« cr Abd l-Fami al-lifiliilnt. ai-.4gMnh XVII, ttWf r. 

*« niie tcM iXiUc Kildhut-.'lgidnt iddi/wt, whichykld* itw bettirr sense: 
"and itie 'liousc' bclwigiiig lo his irilie resis m hitn/ 
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Shayban; and tlie family of al-Ash'ath b. Qays, of the 
Kindah." Hl‘ assemUled ibose dEUib and the families anachi?d 
to them, and appomted impartlal judges, l.ludhayfah b. Badr 
stDud tip' then al-Ash'atli b. Qays, because nf his relationship 
to an-Nit*inan; then Bi^itåiri b, (^ys o( dte Bhaybån; thcn 
HSjih b. Zurårah; and tlietv Qays L They inade btig 

spet'ches. Khosraw (finally) said: “Eaeh «ne of them is a 
chieftain who occupies his proper place," 

Tliose "hoases*’ ivere the ones thai enjoyed the greatest 
reputation among ihe Arabs after ihe I Idjibiinitos. To theni 
helonged also ihe house of the Band ad-Dayyån “ of the 
Banu 1-Hårith h. Ka'b, the house of the Yemen, 

All this sliovvs thal prestige lasts at hest tour generations. 
And God knows betler. 


I, ssi 


[ I o 3 Savage nations are better ,thk to oeftmY 
superiority tfun olheri. 


It should be litiown that since, as we have stated in the 
Third Prefatory Discussion “ deserf lifc nu doubi is rlie 
reason for braverVi savage groiips are hraver tlian others. 
Tliey ure, therefore, better abie to schiDve siiperiontv tind to 
take away tlie things that are in the h&iids of other nations, 
The stTttatkm of one and the same gro up changés, in this 
respect, with the changc of time, Wlicnever pcopleseitie in tJte 
fenile plains and amass ** luKuries and beeome arrustomed 
lo a life of abundance and lujtury, thelr bravery deertaaes 
to the degree that their wildness and destrt habits dccrc 3 ,se, 
ITiis b exemplified by dutnb atiimab. simh as gazelles, 
wild buffaloes (cows), and donkeys, tliat are dornes tica ted. 


ir*"' Zurlnih; anA the hmily of 

Qiy* b. Ajim, aJ-^f cnqjtn, øf ihc Batti TamTm,'* 

** For Ilt« Binfi d-Dayyin, cf Jbn tuedfc p. 391, 

'NhttiJttnfMatlhVij {a VeniCTUtttrihel ^nd ntT.em«! 

cr. 4iUo KHéb 

il pp^ ff ). nc'Wnp; cf ihe toA 

JIj tUt (ifth sertioii of diii dupter, 

** Cf. H, Doiy in Jtiuntai miatiqiif , XTV^ {i figii] ^ 1*5 f. 






Supmaritf Aehitvtd through Savagery 

When t)iey ccase to be wild as ihe resdt of contact with 
hummi beiiigs, Jtid when they ha^'C a life of abutidaiice, their 
vigor violetice undergo diange. This affetts ev'en their 
niovemtfnts atnl thr beauiy of their coat.** Tlie same appiies 
lo savage human beings who beeome sociable and friundly* 

'['he roasoii U tJiai fainiliur customs determinc human 
nauire and eharacter. Superiorily comes to tiadons through 
emerprise and courage. The more firmly rooted in desert 
habits and the wilder a group is, the doser does it come to 
athiL’v'mg superioiity over others. If both (parties are other- 
wise) approximately etjual ’ut tiumber, strength, md group 
(fedmg)^ 

in ihis conncclion, onc may uomparc the Mudar with the 
ilimyar and the Kahlån befote them;, who preeeded them in 
royal authority atid in ihc life ofluNurVt and also with the 
Kahi'Hli who settled in the FerlUe fteids of the 'Iråq* The 
Mudar Tctained their desert habits, antl the othera emharked 
upon a life of ahumlance and great luxury before they diiL 
Deaert life prepared the Mudar most effectively for achieving 
superiority. They look awav and appropriated what the other 
gruups liad in their hunds. 

The same was the rase also with the Banii T^vy, tHe 
B unu 'Atnir b, ^a'sa'ah, and the Banu Sulaym b. Man^r 
bter on. They remained longer in liie desert than the other 
MIldar and Vemenite tribes, and did not have any of their 
weaith. Tiie desert habits thus preserved the power of their 
group fedmg, and the habits ofluxury did not ^vear it out. 
'Ilicy ihus cvcntually became the most powerful (grmip) 
Hmo'ng (the Arabs). TTius, wherever an Arab tribe Icads a 
life cf luxuTT and abundatice, while anotber does not, the one 
holding fast to desert life the longer will l)e superior to and 
more powerful ihan the other, If boih parties are (otherwise) 
e<iual hl strength antl rniniber. 

This is how Ood proceeds with His creaiures. 

•*cf. pi>. ns f., fliiovt. 

** T!u* rcfiTa lo ilir Arab tribc* ihit invaded iwnhwestern Athca in tlw 
elevciull century. 




ChaptiT SivtiaH 

C 16 ^ Thf godl to wkkh gn>ap femling kadr i$ royal 
authority. 

Tilis Is becausp, h> wc have fnentiontd tjcforc^** ^roup 
feeling gives prorection and makt*s |x>.<isiljk nuittial défen&t^t 
the pressing of claims," iind evtt^ nilter kind of social activ- 
ity, We have also mennoned hcfore tlm aci'ording to their 
natiire, Ituman bcings nced somcone lo act as a restratning 
influeiicé and mediator in every social organization, iii otxliiT 
10 kcep the meniLiers from (fighting) wirh eacli othcr. Tliaf 
person tniist, by necessit}', h3\'e supcriority over the o thers 
in the maner of group feeliiig, If not, his power to (excTX^ise 
a restruining influence) tYtijId not materializc* Stieh stiperi- 
ority is royal authority It is more tliaii leadrrshtp. 

Leadership tncans being u diieftain, and ihe leader is obeyetl, 
but he has no power to force others to aivcpt his rtiliiigs. 
Royal authority meam superiority’ and ihe jxwer to rule by 
force* 

\Vhen a person sharing in the grnup fetling has reached 
the rank of chieftain and commands obedicnce, arxl when he 
tlien finds the way opeii tciward supenority and (the iisc af) 
force, he foUows ihat way, heeaitsc it is sometliing dcsirablc. 
He cannot cotnpletely achicve his (goal) esrept wiih ilie lielp 
of the group feeling, which causes (ihe nthers) to oliey him. 
^us, royal superbriiy is a goa! to which group feeling 

Even if an individual mk* has different "houseV* and 
many di to group feeting*s. stUl, ihere mnst exist a group 
feeling that is strorigcr ihiin aU the other group feeliiigs 
combmed. that is superior to them all and makes (heni sub- 
servR-nt. and m which all tlic diverse group fodings coalesce. 


.kn.ore»im,Jy tr™*U,cd it »btt 


ftlimilfl 


bf feejit in Dunil iføt 1, i* ^ ieg„ 

** wwitttnrfitD- mahirAtia, (1. a, ffsi 

1 I. PPr BDOVff, 





Ho vtil /tuthariiy, thf Gud /Gnmp Fitting 

us il werc, to become oae greater group feelkig. Othcrwise, 
fpUts woulJ UL'car and load to dissen^iuii and "If Cmi 

did noT ktrep human t>emg5 ajxjri, the carfti would perish.” “* 
(Jnce gfoup fceling has established superiurity over the 
people wlio share (in that panivutar group feeliag), it will, 
by its i’ci’y nature, seek siiperioiity over people af other 
group feelings tinrelated to the first. [f the one (group fieeU 
inp) is ihe equa) of the otlier or is able to stave off’(jT5 chal- 
lenge), tlie (campering people) are even with and ecjual to 
each othcr. (tn tbis case,} eaclt gnoup feellng tnaintauis its 
sway over its owii dotnain and people, as is the case wUh 
tribes and nations all over the earth. However, if the oiic 
group feeling overpowers the other and makcs it subservicnt 
to itself, the two group feeiings enter inio close cimiact, atid 
ihe (defeated) group feeling gives added power to the 
(victorious) group feeling, which, as a result, sets its goal of 
superiority and dommation liigher than before. In this way, 
it goes on until the power of ihst jxtrticLilar group feeling 
eqitub the pøwer of the rulirig dynasty. Theii, wheii thr 
ml in g dy nas ty grows semle and ti o dcfendei- a ri ses from 
amnrig its Fricntls who share in its group feeling, the (new 
group feeling) takes over and deprives the ruling dynasiy of 
its puwer, and, tlius, obtains ooiuplete royal autliority« 

llie [>ower of (a given group feeling) may (also) reach 
its peak vvhen the ruling dynasty bas not yet ruached senil!ty. 
('ITiis stagp) may itdnr-ide with the stage at which (the rulitsg 
dvtuLstv) needs to have recourse to the people who represent 
the vavious group fctlings(in order to master the situatittn). 
In such a case, the ruUng dyiiasty itveorporates (the penplc 
who enjoy the powerful group feeling) among its clients 
w'hom it ijscs for the exmition of its various projccis. This, 
then, mcari.« (the fornianon of) anotiier royal aiitborlty, in- 
ferior to thai of tiie contmlUng royal authority. This was the 
case w’ith the 'rurks under the ‘Abbdsids,*®* with the Sinhåjah 

Qur'åD 

\Mixlc itlr? fallow'ing tw'd ejsainpU'iS oipiktti rlynasties fhnt nuuJe thrm- 
MiU-es indfiRMidctii* tht tirst uznipl^ ijtiiEi^ uf tlw wmt onJer. line 
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and thf Zanatah in tlicir rulation to the Kiitiniah, and with 
ilic tdajiulnnidi} in thcir rektifin to ihe [Fatimid) ’Alids 
and tlie 'Abbisids, 

It is thus evident tlmt aiithority is thc gnal of gnoitp 
feeling. When [group fecling) attoins that goal, the tribe 
(represcnting that partkular groitp feeliiig) obtains iinyal 
authority, either by seizing aciual controI or by giving as- 
aistanæ (lo tlic rulitig dytiasty). It deptnds on ihf cireum- 
stant'es prcvailing at a given time {which of rhe rvvo alter¬ 
natives applies). ir riie group feeliiig eiicounters obstades nn 
its way to the goal, as we shall cxplaiit, it stops whcre tt js, 
nntil Uod dccides what is goiiig to Itappen to it. 

17 1 Obétacles the lejy lutianl r»yii/ tiuthan'ty iire 
htxury ft tid thi suhmergicnct itf ike trihi iti o 
tife t)f prospenty. 

The reasoti for tliis js that, when a trilw has achicved a 
certain measurc of siiperiurity w ith the help of ita group 
leelmg, it gains conirol over a eorrespondirig atnount of 
wealth and coines to ahare prosperiiy and abundanee with 
thosé who hflve been in posscssion of tlic-se things (for a long 
tiitiu). It shares in thetn to tlie degree uf its ^Kiwer and use- 
fulness to the ruling dynn.sty, If the rulLng dynasty is so 
sirong that no one would thhik of depriving it of its powcr 
or sharing (its povver) with it, thc tritie in tjnestion submits 
to tts nilc and is satisfied with whatevcr sharc in the dy'tiasty's 
wealth and tax rcvenuc it is permittcd to enjoy. flopcs wonld 
not go sti high as to (think of) thc royal prerogatives or vvays 
to obtain the (royal aiithority. Members of the trilic) are 
merely concernt-d w ith prosptrity, gain, smi a tife of abun- 
. asj dance. (They are satisfied) to lead an ea.sy, restful life in the 
shadow of tlie niling dyna.sty, and to adopt roytti liabiis in 
building and dress, a matter they atress and in whidi they 
rake more anti more pride, the more luxuries and pk-niy 

KhaliUin himaetr riiiiiidcrs thv Turka ujurpT* ef omitrol ovw Uic 'Abbanid 
miers, fhe reference lo tl«r Mllcti (tariniidi} in lamntctiun with the Ufun- 
dimilB alKi doBi iwt ippirar to Im; esatdy to tlic poini. 
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ihey ohtain, as wcl! aa all tlie other tltings that go wlth 
luxury and plenty. 

As a result, the toughness of clesert life i» lost. Group 
feeliiig and courage weahcn, Membcrs of the tribe revel in 
the well-being that Gud haa given them. Their chiTdreii and 
offsprmg grow up too prnud to look after themselves or to 
attend to their own needs. They liave dUdain also for all 
the nther things that are neixiSiiary tn cotuiectton with group 
feelitig. Tbis finaliy becomes a character trait and natural 
characterisiie of theirs. Their group feellng and courage de^ 
crease in ihe nexi generations. Eventually, group feeiing is 
altogether desiroyed. They thus invite (their) own destruc- 
lion, The greater their luxiiry and the casier the life they 
cnjoy, the doser they are to cxtinetion, not to inemion (their 
lost rhatice of obtaining) royal authority. The things ihat gt* 
witli luxury and submergcnce in a life of ease break the vigor 
oF tlie group feeling, which alone produces suiieriority. When 
grou|) feeling is destrovned, the tribe is no longer able to 
(iLTend or protect itself, let alonu press any claims. It will be 
swallowcd up hy other nations. 

It Itas thiis become clear that luxury is an ohstacle on 
the vvay toward royal authority. "GtKl gives His kingdom 
(royal authority) to whomever Ile wants to give it." 

I & ] Meeirtfss atifl doi^illh' in nufsitirrs lAat nuty comt 
tu bc Jound in a tribe ure nn ihe m«iy 

timard rayal u^ihurtiy. 

The reason forthis is thai tncekness and docility break 
the vigor and streiigth of group feeling. T he (very faet) thai 
people. are meek and docile shows iliai (their group feeling) 
is lost. They do nol l>ecottie fond of meekness until tliey are 
too weak to defend themselves. Those who are too weak to 
deftiid themselves are all tlm mure weaU when tt comes to 
withsianding their encmics and pressing their rlaiim. 

'TIjc IsracUtes are a good example. Moses urged ihem lo 


qur'ui (84a). “* Cf. iMswi, pp. ao f. 
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anil l>ecome rulcrs of Syria. He informt.'d ihem that God 
iiad tnade this tbt'ir dcstiny. Bui the Ismelites wcre too weak 
for that. They said: ‘'llicre arc giants in that ODumrj, and 
we shaJl not ciitcr it until the giams has'edeparted," Thai 
is, uniii God has driven thcm out by manifestiiig His power, 
^vithout tiic appllcation of our gniup feeling, and that will be 
one of yo urin i rades, O Moses. And when Mo.ses urged them 
on, tlicy persistcti ami became rebcllious, and said: "Go you 
yoursclf and your Lord, and fight," 

Tlie reason for (tlieir attitudu) was tliat they had iiemiue 
uscd to hcing too ^veak to offer apposition atid to press 
clainis.“* [ Lhat is the ineaningj retpiircd by the verse, and it 
niiist tie interpreted in thai manner. (This situation) was the 
result of the tjuuUty of dociUty and ilie longing to be suh* 
servient to tite Egyptians, whirh tlie israelites Jiad aequired 
dirough many long years and which led eventiially to the 
comyilcie loss of their group feeling. In addition, they did not 
really lielieve what ^>!oscs fold thcm, namclv, thai Svria 
would be iheirs and thai the Amilekites who were in Jeridio 
wcnilil fali prey to them, hy virtue of the dlvinc liecrce that 
God had made in fa vor of the IsracUtes. They were unahlc 
to do (wluit they were asked to do) and felt loo weak to Jo it. 
They realizerl that they were too weak to press aiiy clainis, 
becati.se they had acqutred tlie quality of tneekness. They 
siispected the 5tot7 their prophet told them and the command 
he gave them, I'or thai, Got! punished them hv oliliging 
iheni to remalti in the desert. 1 hey stayed in the desert fie* 
tueen Syria and Egypt for fony years. They had no ™niact 
wiih dvLli 2 ation nor did they settk> in any dty.^'" as it is told 
in ihe Qur'in.”® This was because of ihe harslmess the 
Amalckites in Syria and the Copts in Egypt had practic«! 
against them. T hus, tiiey thoiiglit themselves ton weak lo 
i, if57 oppose them« From the context and meaning of the verse, 

qur*iR {iS). m s,et {87). 

“■rr alH) p, eti, *|i«ve, ml iH-lnw, 

“ Ifdlm, illid*: “and fliey d«1 nul tni* %vii|i jny hunjan tiemE* ** 
^■'quraii a. RlH p. isa. ftbove, mul p. 3t+, beluw 





AffsfibiW and to 

ir is evident that (the verse) iiuends to refer U> the iniplica- 
tion of sucli a sojoiun in tlie deson, namelj, tlie disappearance 
of ihe generation wliosecharacref liad becii ibrmed and wJiose 
group feeling had heen desrroyod by the humilijiiiotif ot>- 
pressiotif and force from whieh ir had (jiist) escaped. and the 
cventual sppearanee iu tlie desert o f anot lier pii werfu l gen¬ 
eration that knew neither laws nor oppression and did nor 
have the stigma of meekness. "I hus, a new group fecling 
could grow up (in the new generation), and that (new group 
feeiing) enahled them to press their claims and to achieve 
superiority. This makes it evident that ftirty years ts the 
shortest period in wliich one generation can disappear and a 
new generation can arise. Praisod i)c the Wlse. the Kno'iving 
One- 

This shows most dearly what group feeling means. 
Group feel ilt g produoes the ability to defend oneself, to offer 
oppOn^ition, to protect onesclf, and to press one's daiins. 
V\'hoev'er loses (hU group feeling) i$ too ^ve<lk lo do any of 
the se ihings. 

The subjcci of imposts and ta.ws bdongs in this dis- 
cussion of the thi rigs that force meekness upoii a trilie. 

A iribe paving imposts did not do that until il bet^ame 
rc-signed to irteck suhniission wiih respect to (paying thetu). 
Ira pos I s and taxes are a sign of oppression iind ineekness 
whifh proud souls dt» not tolerate, tinless rhey consider (the 
payment of imposts and taxea) casiér than Iwing killetl and 
destroyed- in such a case. the gixnip fecling (nfa trihe) ia loo 
weak for its own defense and protection, Pcople whose giouj) 
fecling camiot defend tliem agairL-it oppression certainly ean- 
not offer anv opjwsitioti or presa ;tny claims. ’^l'hey inivc 
submitted to hiitnble (meckness), and, as we have mentioried 
before, meckness b oii obstade. 

(-■\n illustration of this faet) is Muhammad's statcmeni in 
the on the suhjeet of plowing. When ht saw a plow- 

»“ "tfi the t# atSdwl In C ta/va Uatttm. aiul iir>pesr» in ihe fcsi uf 

D. Fur the tradinon, cf aJ-Buktiån, Jl* 
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share ifj onc of the Iioum^s of tJie An^ir (in Mt'ilina] ^ ho saicl: 
"SxK’h a ihiug- iit'ver anytjuie’!! hLiii.se save a«roTn|ia- 

nletl by hunrbleness.” This is souiitl proof for(tlie conteiitiun) 
that paynient of imposts makes Jiumbleness neressary. In aii^ 
dition, the iruinbleness tbar is the resuk of payiiig iinposcs is 
accompanlcd by character tjualities of cunnin^ and dcccitr 
because force niles (under surh circuinstances). Acxordin^ to 
the Sis/ith,^^ the Messenger of God used to dccry the pay- 
ment of imposts. Whcn hc was asked aimur it, hc said: "A 
man who has to pay imposts talks — and lies. Ile pnimises — 
and breaks hU promLse/' When otie sees a tribc liumiliated 
by the payment of imposts, one cannot hope tba t it will ever 
achieve royul authority. 

'ITiis makes clear that It is crroneous to assume that the 
Zanåtnh in the Magliril> wcre sheep-breeding l)eduuui.s who 
paid irnposts to the vartous rulcrs of their time. As one can 
see, this is a seriouii error. Mad .siich been the case, the 
Zandtah woulii never have aehieved rovitl authoritv and es* 
tablJshed u dynasty. 

In this romiectioii, One may compare the worda of Shahr* 
baraz, the rulcr of Dorbend.'“ 'Abd-ar-RahmiSn b. Itabi'ah 
caine hun, and Shalirbaråa asked him for his protection 
witii the (promise) thai he would belong lo hmi. On liiat 
occasion, (Shahrbaraz) said: "Today, [ am one of you. My 
Iland Is in your liands, 1 am your siticcre fricTid, A*ou arc 
welcome. God bless us and you. llie poll tax wc shall pay 
you 'vill consist in emr helping you and lUiing what you will, 
But do not humiliatc us by (iniposing the) jkdl ta.'t. (Other* 
wise,) you would weaken us to the point of (bcconiing the 
prey of) your cnemics.*''’** rhis story siihicienTly (supjioi'ts) 
our precetbng remarks. 

. fbe margin tif C and iti the lext ot O. Cf. 

L 11 . ff 

Ilt. fi, Sfs to Ibn Kliald Jiitruduitjon, 

CL Tlie evimt ocairrcid man 
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Prr.toifdJ Quiatijicatiimf fur Itsyal ilgiktaity 

^ ] -ij ngtt qf (the quiilification qf an individual/or) 

royal auihun'iy it Mf eagir desire to acqaire 
praise'Jiortky qmUUes, and via versa. 

Royal authority is sometliifig natura I lo human belngs, 
bc<:ause of it& swial implications^ as wc* iiavcr In 

vtew of his natura I disposition and his powcr of logical rca- 
snning, titan is more inclined towartl go od qualittes thati 
toward bad quaUties. because the evil in Itim is The* result of 
thé aniinal powers in him, and in as mueh is he is a human 
boing, hc is more inclined toward gocHifiess and good qiuli- 
tics. Now, roval and poUtical authonty cotne to man^f/^ man, 
because ii is somcthiiig peciiliar to man and b not found 
among aiiimals* Thus, fhe good qualities in man arc appo- 
priote to polilicai and royal authority. since goodness is 
appropriate to pol i tical authority. 

\Ve have already ment ioned “* tbit giory has a basis 
upon whkh it is built and through which it arhieves its 
fcality. ^That basis) Ls group feeling and the tribal group 
(to which an individuiil beiongs). 

Gloty also depends upon a deiai! that completes and 
perfeets iis exbtence. (Thai detuil) is (an individuurs [»er- 
sonat) quaiilies. Royal authority is a goal of group feeling. 
Thus, it is lihewise a goal uf the pterfeeting details, namely, 
the {personal) qualities. The existenre of (royal authority) 
vi'itliout the(sitnultaneous existcnce of) tJie jwrfecting details 
would be like the existcnce of a person with hb limbs cut 
ofl*. or it would be like appearlng naked before people, 

The tfxisttwe of group feeling witlmut the practice of 
praiseworthy qualities woutd lie a dcfect among people who 
possess a ‘*house’‘ and prestige- All the more so would i( 
be a defeet in men who are invested w-iih roy^al authority, the 
greatest posstble kind of glory and prestige. Fiirthermore, 
political and royal authority are (God's) guarantee lo mtm- 
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kind and serve as a rcpccstntation of Ood among men with 
reapeot to His Uws, Now, divint* luws afTectiiig men arc all 
1. jfso for thcir good and envisage che ititercsts (of men). This is 
attested by ihc rcItgioiLS iaw. Had laws/“ cm thc Olher liand, 
all result from stupidity and from Sadii, in opposition to iJie 
predestmation and powcr oF God. Ile makes both gooii atid 
cvil and predetemiLnes tkeni, for there is no makor e?icept 
Him. 

He wlio tbus obtained gruup fecting guaranteeing pawer, 
and who is knoftm to ha^'e good C|uaUties appropriare for tbe 
execution of God's laws oonceming His irrcatures, is rcady 
to act as (God's) substitutC' and guarantor among mankind. 
He Itiis tiie qualitications for that, This proofis more reliable 
and solid tlian the first one. 

It has thus become clear that good quaUties attest the 
(potemial) existence of royal autiiority in a persot) who (in 
addition to his good qualities) possesses gro up feeling. 
Wlicnever we obsenc people wlio pusses s g ro up feeling and 
w'ho have gatned Control over many hmds and nations« we 
tind in them aji eager desire for goodiiess and good qualitics. 
such as generosity, the forgiveness of error, tolerance toward 
the weak, hospitaliiy towajd guosts, tlie support of depend- 
ents, maintenance of the Indigeju, patiince in adverse rir- 
cumstances. faitliful ruitillment of obligations, lilierality 
with money for llie prcservalion of Imnor, resfwct for ihe 
religions law and for the scholars who are leamed in it, ob¬ 
servation of the things to lie done or not to be ibne that 
(tbose scholars) prescrilie for them. thinking highly of (re¬ 
ligions scholars), belief in and veneration for men of religion 
and a desire to receivc their prayers, great respeet for olil 
TTicn and teaebers, acceptatKe of the trutb in response to those 
w'ho eall to it, faimess lo and care for those who are loo weak 
to takt* care of themselves, hiimility tow'ard thc poor, at- 
tentiveness to rhe complaiiits of supplitarits, fulfillment of 
tlie dnries of the religions law and divine worship in all dc- 

wlmt weins tp Iw art miEntioniil correction, fiubri reads *‘tiuman 
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tails, avoitlance flf fratid, cuivnmg, dticcit, anil of not fuStilUn^ 
oWigiJlions, antl sunilar tliiiigs. Thus, we know thai these 
are the of leadership, whicb (persons quslificd for 

royal atuthorlty) have obtaiiied and \vhich have mide tliem 
de s er ving iif iieing the le a tiers ol the pmple under their Con¬ 
trol, or to be leaders in general, It is somcthing good tiiat 
God has given them, corresponding to their group feoUng 
and superioritT. It is not something supcrfluous to them, or 
something thai exUts as a joke '** hi comiection with dieni. 
Royal autliority is the good and the rank that most closely 
corresponJ to the group fceling tlicy have, We thus know 
thal God granted thcm royal authority and gave it to thein, 
\'ice versa, when God wants a nation to l>e dcprived of 
royal authority, He causes (its mcinbers) to comiiiit hlatne- 
ivorthy deeds and lo praclicc all sorts of viccs. This wlll lead 
to coniplcte loss of the politicai virtues aniong theni. (Tliesé 
viriucs) continue to L»e dcstroyed, umil they will no longer 
cxercise royal autliority, Someone else will excrcise it in their 
stead. This is U> cnnstltute (in addition) an insult tu them^ 
in diat die royal authority God lias given them and the good 
thiiigs He has pUccd at their dispusal are tahen away from 
them. "VNTien we want to destroy a village, we orrier diose 
of its irhihitantj: who live in luxury to act wickcdly ilieieui. 
Thus, the svnrd becomes true for it, and we do destioy it,"' 

Upon close invcstigation, many itistajices of what we have 
said and tiullined will be found among the nations of ihe 
past. God ’*creates w'haiever He wishes, and His is the 
choure.” 

It should be known ihot a quality belonging to perrection, 
thai trilles possessing group feeUng are eager to cultivate 
and which attests to their (right to) royal authority, ts re-spect 
for (religtous) scholars, pious lueii, noble (relatives of the 
Rro[Jhet), well-tioni persons, and ihe dlHereiu kind* of mer- 
clumts and føreigners, as well as the ahi lity to assigii even*-* 
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liodv to his proper station. The rtspect show n by trities and 
persofis (in Control) pf group rcelirips and families, for men of 
comparable nolnlity, tribal [Msitign, group feding, and rajik, 
is Sfimcthing natural. It tnostiy results from thc (human) de- 
sire for rank. or from fear of tlic people of the person lo uvhom 
respcci i.s paid, or from a wish for reeiprocal trcatnient. How- 
ever, in the case of people who liave no gtuup fecEing to 
make themselves feared. and who have no rank (to beslow) 
for which (ine tnight hope, there can ijc no doubt as lo why 
ihey are respected, and it is quiip ckar rthat ane wants (to 
find) through them, namcly, gloiy, perfeetion in personal 
quatiries, and total progress toward {3 position of) politital 
leader.ship. Rc-spect for one‘s rUals and t^uals tnust exisl in 
conneciioh willi the special “* pdltical leadership tluii ton- 
cems one s trilie and its tom pet i tors (and cquals). Rcspect for 
excellent and particularJy qualihed strangers møaiis perfoe- 
tion m general pol it leal leadersliip. T he pious are C hus re-^ 
spectixl for ihdr religion; schokirs, bccause fhey are newfed 
for establishing the statutes i>f the religious Jaw; merchants, 
in ordcr to give encouragement (to tJicir profession), so that 
(tiicir) iisefulness may be as vvidespread as passible. Strangers 
are respecteti out of gonerosity and in ordcr 10 encourage 
(them) to imdertakc certain kinds (of actjvjtv). Assigning 
everyhody to his proper station is dotie out of fairness, and 
fairness tneans justice. VVhen people hIio po.sse,« groitp fed- 
ing have that, one knows tJiat tliey ure readv tor general 
politkal leadership, wiiicb meam (thev are ready for) royal 
authontj. God pemiits fpolitmal Icadership) m exist among 
them. tiecause the (characteristk) sign of [potirieaj leader^ 
•ship) exi3t.s among them Therefore. the fir-st diing to disap- 
pear m a trihe tiiat exercises royal aurhorhy. when God waius 
to liepnvc ihe members of that tribe of tiidr myal and gnv- 
ei^emal aiithority, is nespect for thesc kinds of people. 
When a nation la observ«! m have bst (that respeet), it 
Should l>e realiacd that (all) ihe virtues iiave begun to go, and 
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it can be cxpected that the royal authority will cpa>e to exist 
in iL "If Gtui wanta cvU to kappen to ccrtain peoplt, notliing 
can tum it hach," 

[[ 2f> J fVhilf a nation is suTage, its royal aiiihority 
ex tf udi 

Tilis is liecause, as we havi? sajd,’® sut:h a nation is better 
able to achieve soperiority and full control, and to sulxiue 
oiher ^oups. Tlje inemlHTJf of sncli a nation havethe strenglh 
to fi^ht other nations, and tbey are among htiman boings 
what beasis of prey are among dumb animals. The Arabs 
and ihe Zanatah and simllar groops, for instance, are sueh 
nations, as are tbe Kurds, ihe Turkomans, and the Vciled 
^jnhåjah. 

Tlicse savage peoples, furthertnore, have no horn el ands 
that they might iise as a fertile (pasture), and tio fixed pUoe 
to which they mighl repair. AU regions sind plaoes are the 
same to thcjn. Therefore, they do not restrict themselves to 
posscsslon of their own and neighboring regions, They do 
not stop at the bordera of their horizon. They swarm arross 
diatant zones and arhieve su[>ersority over faraway nations, 

One might eompare in this uormection what ’Uniar is rt- 
ported to luive said wlien hc rcocived the oath of aUegianoe 
and arose to incitc the people to ibc comjuest of the 
He said: "Titt' yijaz is your bome onty in as far as ir is a 
pasturage. Thosc who dwell there have no power over it 
except in this respect. Where do (you) neivcomers tvKo emi^ 
gnitcd (to Medina) stand Wi'ith regard to God's proinisc. 
Travel aboni in the world'? ^ God pnimised tt to you in 
His book for your inheritance. when He said, ‘In ordor lo 
give (the true religion) virtoj^’ over all religions, even if the 
polytheists dislike it.' " *** 


"» Qur'in 1 S.( 1 [ It). “ Cf‘ PP- SftS t., alwve. 
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Anoihcr ejtamplc Is the condition of the anciejit (prt- 
IslamJo) Arabs, such as lliu 'rublia's and the f;]imyar. Tlicy 
are ruported to have tnprched froni ihe Yemen to the 
Mapfhrib at one iiitie\ and to the 'Iraq ajid India at Jitother 
time. No ollier nation escept ihe Afabs ever did anythiiig 
Uke that, 

Tlic condition of the Veileci (SinhSjah) in the Maghrib is 
another ex am pie. When they aspired to roval authoritv, tliev 
swarmed out of their desert ptains in the ncighborhood of the 
Sudan, iti the first xonc, and ovetran ihe Spanlsh realm in ihe 
founh and fifth zones, withnut any intermediatc (stage). 

Such is the case wlth sav age nations. Their (dynasti es), 
therefore. extend over a wider arca and over regions farther 
from their (original) center {than do other nations). 

God dctcrmincs night and dav.'” 

[21 J /iiitg at a itat/o/t rffaf fis /ff gn}t//> 

roydi anthurity tkat disappears ia tme hranck 
xvill, t}f pdss to sorne ot fur ffriinth 

qf the saitu nation. 


The reason for this is that (the memliers of a partieuiar 
nation) obtaiii royal authority only after (pmving their) 
foroefulness and finding other nations obedient to theni. 
(f)nly a few) are then singled out to beeome the actual rulcrs 
and to be direetly cormected wlth the throne. It could not Ixr 
ali of ihcm, beoause there b not etiough room for all to 
comTiete (for leadership). and i^ecause the existence of 
jealousy cuts sitort the aspirations of many of ihose whn 
aspire to high office. 

'^o.se u'ho are singlcd out to support the dynasty indulgc 
111 a Ufe of case and sink into luxury and plemy. Thev rnake 
sekants of tlieir fellows and ronieinporaries and use tbem 
to furtlier the various interests and enterprtses of the dynasty, 
ose w o are far away trom the governmctit and wlio 
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arc thus prevemed from liav'ing a ilinre in it, remain in 
the sliadow of the dynasiic power. They »hare in il by Mrtue 
of ttieir desctint, (but) they are not affccted by senUity, 
because ibey remain far from xhe life of luxury and the thlr!g5 
that produce luxury. 

l'he (pa^ing) days get thc upper haml over rfie original 
groiip ( in power). 'l'licir prowess ilisappcars as the result of 
senility. (l'he duties of) the dynasty mahe them Soft.™ Time 
feasts on thm, as their energy is exhausted by well-bcing 
and their vigor dramed by the nature ofluxuiy. They reach 
tlitir lunh, the limit tliat Is set by the nature of human 
urbani^atton {tantaddtin) and polhical superiority, 

Llke the silk^'orm tbat spins and then, in tam, 

Finds its end amidst the threads itself has spun.™" 

At thai moment, thc gtoup feeUng of oiber pcople (within 
the same nation) Ls strong- Their foree cannoi l>e broken, 
Their emblem is rot'ognLzed to bc victorious. As a result, 
their hopes nf aehieving royal authority, from whirh they 
luid been kept until iiow hy a supcrior power wiihin their 
owii group, arc high. Tlicir superiority is reengnized, and, 
therefore, no onc disputes (their claim to royal authority). 
'lliey seize power. It tweomes theirs. Tben, they have the 
same experience (their predetessors bad) at the bands of 
those other groups wUhLit the nation that remain away from 
(the governmEnl). Royal authority thus conlimies in a par- 
licular nation until the force of the group feeling of (tliat 
nation) is broken and gone, or until all its groups havecOased 
to exbt. 'fbat b how' God proceeds witb regard to Ufe m this 
World. “And the other worlii, acconling to your Lord, be- 
long.s to tbose who fear God .“ ™ _ 

£■ Pari* iM 'grinds thffm/'' wkirfi ts mm expieMivt Wi nni iu[?fKirifti 
l>y the MSS. 

*“* Ainong relaifni vtrs^s^ the rtoaeai pimileS is one by th« føm dus poet 
Afcrij UFitb Margolioulli J. W. Gihb 
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Tilis 1:311 be nUifitriued l>y wb3t lufiptftied aman^ tlie na¬ 
tions. Wben the royal autliority of *Ad was wipeii <jut, ilitiir 
brcthrcn, the TliamCicl, took over. Tliey were sucrecded, iii 
tum, by their brethren, the Amalekites. l'be Amalekiics 
wcrc ijuecettlcd by their brelhrt-n. the fjlinipr. Ilte IJintyar 
vvere suoteetled by their hiethren, the TuLba’s, who belonpcd 
to the J^imyar. Thoy, likewLse, wcrc sua'-cedeU^ bv tlie 
Atlliwa'.'*® Thon, the Mudar came to power. 

The same was the case wiifi the rersians, When the 
Kayyamd nJe was wiped out, the Sissamaiis ruled after 
them. Eventually. God pemiltted them all to be destroyed 
by the Muslims, 

The same was also tht case with the Greeks. Their nile 
was wiped out ard transferrcd to their brethrcn, tlie Hum 
( Koiruins) , 

The same was the case with ilie Berljers in the Maghrih. 

. a«? When the rule of their Hrsi rulers, the Maghrawah arid the 
Kutåmah, was W'iped out, it w'ent to the Siuhåjah. Then U 
wem to the Vciled (Sinhajah), then to the MasmGdah, and 
then to the (still) remaining Zanatah groups. 

This is liow Ood proceeds with 11 in set'vanis and erea- 
tures. 

All this has its origin in group fceliitg, whieh differs iti 
the di fférent groups. Lux ury wenrs out the roval authority 
and overthrows it, as we sbal! incntion laier un,‘" When a 
dynasty is wiped out, the fMiwer is laken (away) from (the 
meiiil>ers of that riynasty) by those people viJiose group 
feeling has a share in Oie (establishfdj groiip feding, sinre 
it is ret-ognized thai submisiiorii and subserv'ieiice (bv othcrs) 
helong to (the established group fcelijig) and suh'c people 
are uscd to the faut that (the catablisfted group feeling) has 
superiority over all other group loelljigs. (iTe same group 
fecling,) now, exists only in tliose people who are closelv 


' r ^ S«™*!* ArahiM, 
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Imitatttin tht Vktifr by /Ar ViiHquftift/ 

rt’bied (to the outgoln^ ilynasty). li^cause {^raufi feeliiig is 
proportionate to the degree of relationship. (Jt gocii on thai 
xviiy untQ,) eventuallyT a great rhangc taltes place ut the 
World, such as the transfarmation of 3 religion, or the dis- 
apiH/arance of a ctvilization, or something else willed by the 
power of God. ThtT), royal authurity ia tratisferred from uiie 
group to anolher—to the one that God permits to efiect 
that change. This happened to tlie Mudar, They giined 
superiority over nations and dynasiies. and look pow'er away 
from all the people of Uie worlii, after ha ving theinse]vL'.s 
been kcpl out of power for ages. 

[I SS ^ TAr Tattiftiis&fd afn'ays u'ant fa imitatf vklor 
in kis Jistinctfve mark (jf^, kis dresst his vcnipa- 
tion, and all his at ker fandit ions and enstoms, 

The “* reason for this is ihat rhe soul always sees per- 
feetton In the person tvhu Is superior to it and to whoin tt is 
subservient. It rønsiders him perfeet, cifher because the 
respect it luts for hun impresses it, or bec^use il erroneously 
assumes tliat ils own subscrvicut’c to him is not duc to tlu- 
nature of defeut but to the perfectiori of the victor. If that 
erronccus assumption ft^xes iiself in the soul, it becomes a 
firm belicf. ''l'he sou!, then, adopts all the tnanners of the 
viLlor and assimilattis ttsclf to him. Tliis, then, is imitation. 

Or, the soul may possihly think that the superioriTy of 
the viotor is not the result of his group feeling tsr grvat 
fortitude, hut of his du.^toins and manners. This also ^vould 
he 211 errottecus concept ofsupcnority, and (tlie consctjuence] 
wouhl be tlte same as in the former case^ 

Therefore, the vanquished can ahvays l>e ob.served to 
assimilate thetnsels'es to ihc victor in the use and stylc uf 
dress, niounts, and weapons, indeed, in everything. 

Ln this eonncction, one tnay rømpre how childreii con- 
atantly Imiiate ihelr fathers. They do tluit otily because tliey 
see perfeetion in them. One may abo compare how almost 
everywhere peopk arc duinmiited (in the matter of fashion) 
™ cr. iHiiwi, pp, as f. 
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b}' tlie dresii «f rjie militia anci rim govummciit forcu, b<xauKe 
they are rulcd by rht-rn. 

This goe£ so far that a nation duttiuiati^il by anotlier, 
neighboring nation will shov^' a great deal of assimilaiioTi and 
imitation. At tids time, this is ihe case b Spajn. Tlie Spn- 
iards are hmnd to assbnlatc themselves to the Cjalician na¬ 
tions in their dress, their emblems, and most of their cu^tums 
and cuiulitioDR« This goes so far tiiat they eveji draw pictures 
cm tlie walis and (have tbem) in buildings and hotises, T)ie 
intelligent observer will draw from this the conciusion that 
U is a sign of dominatton (by others). God has the povier to 
command.'** 

(n this light, one should understand the aecret of the 
saymg, ''The cominon peopie foUow the religion of the 
ruler, (Tlils .“taying) belongs to the subjcct under dis- 
cussion, The mier dominaies ihose under hint. Hb subjeicta 
imitate him. beeause they see perfts'iion In him, exaetly as 
L'luldren imitate tlieir parems, or arudcnts tiietr teachers. 

God is wjse aiiLl knowing. 


C 3 'd TistirfU th&t hus hffn {imf rt^inr urif^r 

tht ruie of anoiiter naiim iiiti quit kty perhh. 


The *** réiison for this may possibly lie in the apathy ihat 
conies over peoplc when tiiey hme Control of their own 
aHiiirs and, through ensbvemciit. beeome the Uistruincm of 
others and dependent upon them. Hope diminishes atid 
weakens. Now, propagation and an inerease in civiTization 
(population) take pbce only as the result of strong hope and 
of the energy that hope creates in the animal povrers {of 
man), When hope and the thiiigs it stimulates art gtttte 
through apathy. and ivhen group fecltng has disappeared 
under tlic im|niet ofdefeat, civilization dccreases and business 
and oiher activities stop, With their stretigth dwindlitig under 
the impaet of defeat, people become unahle to defend them¬ 
selves. They berome the victim.s of anyone whf> trtes to 
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tJoininaie them, and a prey to anyooe who bas the apf>etite. 
Il makes no tljflferonce whether thoy fiave already reached 
the Mmit of their royal authority or not, 

liere, wc possibly leain anolher secret, tiamely, tbat man 
is a natural leadcr by vintre of the faet that hc has been made 
a representative {of Ood on carth) . Wheri n leader i& deprived 
of hLs leadership and prevented from exerciaing alt his 
powerSj he becomes apathetic, evtn down lo such matters 
as food and drink. 'ITiis is in ihe human cliaracter. A simil ar 
observation may be made with regard lo leasts of prey. Tliey 
do not cohahit when they are in himian captivity. Tlte groiip 
thal has lost Control of m own afFairs tlius coiuinucs to 
weaken and to disintegrate untit ii perishes, Duration W- 
longs to God alone. 

'riiis may be illustrated hy the Persian nation. In the past, 
the Persians filled the world with rheir great nimibcrs. When 
iheir military force was annihilated in the davs of the Arabs, 
tht’V 'vere still very nunicrous. h is said that Sa'd (h. Abi 
Waqqas) counted (the population) l)eyond Ctesiphon. li 
numbered 197,<K)0 (individualfi), with 37,000 heads of fami¬ 
lie.';, But when the Perslans came under the rule of the Arabs 
and were made .-lubjcrt to (oppression by) force, they la.stéd 
only a sliort while and were wipcd out as IF they had never 
betn, One should not ihinh tbat this was the result of some 
(spct'ific) persccution or aggression perpetruted agamsi tbem, 
'Ibc rille of l-slam is krmwn for its justice. Such {(iisintegraTion 
as befelt the Pcrsians) is in human nature, ft happens when 
pL'ople lose Control of their own atiuirs and bccomc the in¬ 
strument of sotneouc el.se, 

Thereforc, the Negro nations are, as a rule, submissive 
to slavery, because (Negroes) hav'o Ittlle (tliat is essciitially) 
human and have attri bures that are guLte simitar to those of 
duini) animals, as wc have stated-'** 

0r.“* thore are those who by accepiing slavery ho|K; to 
obtain high rank or to ger money or pow’cr. This was the 

Cf. p, ifia, abiivir. 

™ ITit rest uf i'h^ $ec[EDn bws Utde bevaring upon liw poinf l\m KhAlduii 
inEiTids lo iTtakff bert. 
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case with the 'l urks in tiic East. aniJ »ith ihe Galicijin 
intidels and Eurnpean CJiriitians in Spain, Such penpk* are 
Customaril y c la i med by tlie dynasty for itself, Tlius, tiiev are 
not ashaiiied to be slaves, Iwcause tliey hope to Ije choscn for 
high posiiion by thc dynasty. And Ciod kiiows Letter. 

04 ] ,‘lrdbf (an j^cjin canlrat only Jat territory. 

This is becausc, on account of their savage nature, 
{ihe .VraUs) are people who jjjunder and cause damage. Tliey 
pi Linder whatever tbey ai e a ble to lay their hånds on witlumt 
haviiig to ftglu or to expose themselves to dimger. Thcv 
theii fetreat to their pasrures in the desert, 'Hiey do noi at^ 
tach or fight except in sclf-defense. Every sironghold or 
(localky) that seems diHicult (to attack), they bypass in hivur 
of aome less diffitidt (enterprisej. They tio not attat'k it. 
Tribes ihat are protceted against (the Anibs) by itiiicces&ible 
mountains are safe from ilieir mi.'vdiit'f and destriictiveness. 
llie Arabs would not cross hilis or undergo hardship and 
dangcr in order to get to them. 

I'lat tonitoTy. on the other harid, falls victim to their 
looting and prey to tijtir appetiie whenever thcv f have the 
opporturiity of] ga'ming power oi-er it, when there is no 
tmlttm, or when the djmasty is vvcak. Then they raid, piunder, 
and attack thai territory lepealedly, bccause ji is easlly {ac- 
cessihie) to lliem. EvemiKilly, its inhabitants suocumb utterly 
to the Aralw and then they are pushed aroLind by them tn 
accordance wiih dianges orcontrol and shifts in leadersbip. 
Evcntually, their civilkation is wi|>ed out. God has power 
tiver His crcatLircs. 

C 26;] I*kres t/iai /o 1/if ,^rabs are ifuirtly rainfi!. 

.for this is tliat [the Arabs) are a savagc 
nation, fully accustonicd to aavagerv and the thirigs that 
catise It. Savagery has beoome their character and nature. 

following chapi«. ef. J. S,,,vagtt. Ilntormti jratt,, 
’^cr. UBawi, p]i. as-as. 
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LimittJ and Rtatrouf Chartislfr oj Arab Pciaer 

"Hiev it, bcc:iiisc it mL'ans freedctn from aiithority and 

no !fid)%er%'itnte to Itadership. SlicH a natui'al disposition is 
tht ncfiation and aiititbcsis of idviliiatioii. i\ll tiit? tostomary 
activities of ihe Arabs li'ad to travel and movemcnt, Tiiis is 
llie antiihesis and nej^tion of siaiionanjiess, whicii virotluces 
fivll ir-at ion* Por instance, tW' Arabs need stones lo set tliem 
up as supports for theirtooliing puts* So, tbcy take them from 
buildings wliicb they lear do^sri To get fhe stones, and use 
thcm for tbat purposd. Wood, too, is iiceded by ibetii for 
props for tbeir icnts and for use as teni poles for tbeir dwcll- 
itigs. So, ibey lear dowri roofe to get the wood for that 
piirpose. 'Ilte'very tiature of tbeir existencd is the negation 
of building, whk'h is the basis of civilizatioii. This ts tlie case 
wiih theiti quite generally, 

l''urtbeniiore, it is iheir nature to piunder whutever othcr 
pecijile pos-sess. Their sustenance lies whcrever ibc shadow 
of their laticcs fatis. Thcy recognize no limit in takirig tlic 
possessiotw of other peuple. Whenever their eyes foll ufKiii 
som c propert V* furaishiiigs, or uicnslls, they take il, WTien 
they artpiirc superiority and royal aiuhority, they have com- 
plele power to pluiidet (as lliey piease), Tliere iio longer 
dxists any politkal (power) ro protect property, and civil rz^- 
tion is rulnt'd. 

[' urthentiore, sjnce they use force to make cnifismen and 
prafessional wmkers do tlicir work, tliey do not see any 
value tn it and do iiot pay tliem for it, Now, as we siiall 
mentioTi/*" luW is the reaf hasis of profit. When lalwr is not 
appreciatt'd and is done for nothing, the liupe for pi ofit 
variishcs, and no (prodiictive) Work is done. The sedtmtary 
popuhuion disperses, and civiUzation itecays. 

Furthermore, (the Arahs) arc not concemcd with laws. 
(They are not concemeti) to doter pcople fvom misdecds or 
to protect some agaiust the otlieVA. They care oiity for the 
property tliat they inight take away from people tiirough 
looting and imjsists, When they liave obtaiiud ihat, rhev 
have no imerest in anything fiirth cr, sucU as taking cure of 
•“ Cf. ) i (f., below- 
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(l»etiplc), looking after thcir iiiitrwts, ot- forang llicni npt to 
tuturnit miKii^oils. 1 K^y oftun fints on propcrry^ bc^ 

cause they want to ger some ad vantago, some tax, or'profit 
out of it. lliis is titeir custom. h does not help to prevent 
miKdeeds or to deter thosc who underrake to eommit (tnii?- 
deeds). On the cuntrary. it inertjascs (mixleeds), bt-rausv as 
cnriipared to gctting what one wants, ihe (possible 6narR-ial) 
loss (through fines) Is insignificaiu,^" 

Under ihe rule or(the Arabs). the subjects live rs in a 
State uf anarchy, without law. Anarrhy destroys tnajikind 
and ruins civiliiation, since, as we have statedt the exisience 
of royal authuiity is a natural quality of man. It alone guar^ 
aiitces their existenre and sorial organiaation, Thit was 
mentioned abow at the lieginning of tfie chaptei-,^** 

Furthermore, (every- Arab) ii eager to be the leader. 
Srarcely u one of tJiem would eede his pouer to another. even 
to lus Father. his broiher, or the eldest (most important) 
member of tiis family. That happens only in rare and 
untier pressure of cons ide ration s of clecenry. 'Hicrc are nu- 
merous authorities and amirs amorig them. The subjects have 
to ohey many masters in coiinKiion uUh the L-ontrol of 
taxation and hw. Civil ization, thus, dways »ikI is wiped out. 

'Abd-aUMahh asked one Arab wFio fiad eome to him on 
an emluissy abom at-Hajjaj. He wanted him to praUc al- 
IJajjaj for lus good political leadcrship (for the benefit ofl 
civik^anon. Bm tiie Arab said: “V\1xen I U-ft him, he was 
actiTig unju^ily all by hitnself:"’ 

1 ^"'orthy how civilization always coUapsed in 

fdaees the Arabs took uver ami conquered, and how surh 
settlcjiiem^ werc dejiopubted and the (verv) earlh tliere 
tumed into somethijig rhat was no (longer) earth. The 
Vemen vvhere (the Arab«) live is in rums. except for a fc>w 
cit.es, P ers.aiidvdizanunin the Arab Uråq is likewisc eom- 

C{. iK SOV, U-tcfW --- - 
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pletely ruinfd. same applies to comcioporary Svria. 
Wlien ihe Batiu Hilil and tho JJanu Siibym puslied through 
{from tlicir botaL'land) to ffriqiyah and the Maghrih in {the 
hcgirmlng of) tht hfdi lelevenih] ct^ntury and striiggk-d therc 
for tlirce hundred and fifry ycars, they aitached theiuielveti 
to (tho country), and the flat territury in [the MaghriU) was 
completely ruined, Foitnerly. tlie whole region heiween ihe 
Sudan iind (iu? Mediterranean hud been scttled. This [ faet) 
is attested by the rellcs ot cjeilization diere, sneh as moiiii- 
ments, arciiitectiirdl sculpturc, and the visible rerneina of 
V illuges and hamtets. 

God Itiherits the earth und whoinever is U]w>ii it. He is 
the besi heip.^“ 

£ 26 2 •'k'afir fan olftaiit royaf antharity naly hy jnaliti^ 
nse nf matf rriigious foloting^ sufh as prt}f>}my. 
or sainthond, or sonie great religtous event fn 
geiterai. 

llie reason for this is that beceuse of their savagery, 
the Arabs are the Icasi willing nf nations to subordhiarc 
thcmseh’es to each other, as they are rude, proud, smbitious, 
and eager to be the leader. llicir uidividual aspirations 
raxcly coincide. But when there is religion (amotig them) 
through prophecy or saimhood, dten ihey have some re- 
siruining infiuence in themselves. Tlie qouHties of linughti- 
ness and jealousy leave them. It is. then, caay for them to 
siibordinaie themselves and to unite (as a social organisa¬ 
tion). This is aehlcved hy the eornmon relTgiim they now 
have. It caa.ses rudcitess and pnde ro di suppeur and exercises 
4 restraining influence on their mutual envy and jealousy. 
Wlien tliere is a prøphet or suint among them, who culU 
upoii them to fulfill the tommands of God and rids thetii of 
blaniewortfiy qualiiics and cau^cs them to adopt praise- 
worthy ones, aml wlio Iws tiiem ooncentrate all their strength 

‘“Cf, QijT^in ei.s9(S9). 

1*^ Cf, R A Niclaaliuu, TrumifaUtJin ^ Eastttn Pxiry dntt Pw, pp- f »n f- 
C'f. p. 5B. 
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in onler to make tbt* iniih prevail, thev Iwrømc ftilly uniiwJ 
(as a sttcial organi/utiun) aritl atnain siipcriority nnd mval 
authority. Besidfis, no people are as t^uick (as ihe Arahs) to 
accept (feUgicus) truih and ri^ht guidancei bccaiiso iheir 
natures liave Iteen preservctl free from distorted habits and 
uncontaminated by base chamcier qualities. The only (diffi- 
cultj’) Ues in tlie quality of aavageiy, which, however. is 
casily taken tarc of and tvliich is ready to ailmit good (qiuli> 
tiesj, as it has remained in tts lirst natura! State and retnote 
from tlic ugly customs and bad habits that leave their impreh'is 
upon the soul. ^'Every infant ts btim in the natural state." 
as is stateti in the traditrotj that was quoted above.’^ 

L£7 ] Tfir-lrahs an of ati rtaiinnf thf rme mmt rnaote 
Jhim royal tca^ier^M/^. 


I he reasoti for ihb is thai tlie Arabs are more rooted 
in desm life and penetrate deeper into tite deserr tban any 
ot er nation, nicy have less need of the products and grain 
^ the bilis, liecaiLie they are used to a tough and liard life, 
TlicrdorG, they can dispense wiih other people. tr is difficult 
for them to sultordinate lliemselves to each othor. because 
they arc iised to (no conirol) and because they are In a siaie 
of savapiy. Their leadcr riecdti ihem mostly for the group 
spint that IS necessary for purposes of defens'e. Ile is, there- 
fore, foreed to rille ihein kindly and to avoid antagonizing 
tltcm, Othenvisc, he would have trouble with the group 
«pint and (sueh iroublej would be his undoing and theirs. 
Royal leaderslnp and govemnient, on the other hånd, require 
the Icader to exeretse a rcstraining irifliicnce by force. If tiot, 
ni;£ Icad&rship woulcJ nol lust. 

.r ^ it is ihc nature 

(the Arnbs) not cmly ro appropriate the isossesaions of 
other people but. beyond thai, ro refrain from exerdsing any 
(ponyer of) ar bttration among thern ard to fail to keep then. 
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from (fifirhiingl cach other. When tliey have taken posscssion 
of a niition, tliey tnake it ihc goal of tlicir rute to profit (from 
tlieir poslfion) by taklng away the profjerty of ihc mcmbers 
of that nation. !3eyoiid thai, they' do not care to esercise any 
(powerof) urbii ration atnong tUem. 'lliey ofien pimUh crimcst 
by fines on proper ty, in thejr desire to inerease the tax reve- 
nut'A and lo obiam sotne (pecuniaty) advantage. TJiat is no 
deterrent (ro crijne). (Ilather,) it Ls aften in inceiitive {lo 
erime). in view of ihe faet that incentives to commit misdeods 
{may bc x'cry strong) and thal, in tiie opinion of(llie crimi- 
nal), piymem of a Hue is insignificant, weighed against get^ 
ting whfli he wants. 'ITius, misdeeds inerease, and rivilizatUm 
is ruined. A nation dommated by the Anbs is in a state no 
different from anaivhy, where c very body is set agiiiist the 
others* Sueh a civilization cannot last and goes quickly to i, ars 
rutn.s, as would be the case in a state of anarefiy, as wc have 
ment i o ned before, 

Kor all tliese (reasons], the Arabs are by nature remote 
from rt>yal Icadershlp. 'riiey attain it (only) once their nature 
has und ergo nc a complet c transfomiatlon under the inttuence 
of some religious coloriiig that wipes out all such (qualitics) 
atul eauscs the Arabs to have a restraining intluenee on 
themselves and to keep pcople apart from eacii other, as vve 
have mcmioned.‘** 

'lliis is iUustnited by the Arab dynasty in tslaiii. Heligion 
cemented tlieir leadcrship with ihe rcligious law and its 
ordinanecs, which^ explicitly and impiicitly, are coneemed 
with what is gootl for dviUzarion. The caliphs followed one 
after nnother. As a result, ihe royal autliority and govem- 
mont of the Arabs ticcame great and strong. When Bustura 
MW the Muslims itssemble for prayer, he soid: *' 'Umar eats 
niy liver- He leaches the dogs how to behave," ’■** 

Ijtcr on, the Arabs were cut off from tlic dynasty for 
generations. Tltey neglectcd the religion. Thus, they forgot 
poUtical leadership and redjmed to iheir desert, Thcy were 


*■ cr pp, sos r. ibove. Cf. it-Xttlwd, 1, aaai- 
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iun orarit o f tbc connectioii of thcir gro up fL^i^li ng vvith ihe 
people q \ the niLing dyoqsty, subservience aad l^wfol 

(jjovemmcni) had (now) bcrf^mi^ strange \n them. 'I hey lie- 
camc once again as savage as they had heen bcfore. The 
eplthet royal w^^as no longer applicabie to thcm, exeept in 
so far as it (contmuerl lo) apply lo the taliphs who were 
f Arabs) by' race. \Miefi ihe callphate disappeared and was 
wiped 0141 , govemmental powerpassed altogether out oftbeir 
bands. Non-Arabs took over ihe power in their stead. They 
remained as Bedouins in the desert, ignomtit of royal au- 
thority and polilical leadt*n>hip. Most Arabs do not eveti 
kriow tliai tiiey possessed royal autitoriti' in tbe past, or tbat 
no nation Ind everexemscl soch (sivee^ing) royal authoriiy 
as had their race. The dynasties of 'Ad and Thainftd, the 
Amalekites, the Himyar, and the Tubba's testifv to that 
I, ije statement, and then, there was the Mudar dytiasty'in Islam, 
tlie Utnayyads and the 'Abbaslds, But w'licn the Arabs forgoi 
the religioti, tbey no longer flad any conneciion with political 
leadership, and they reuimed to tlieir desert nrigins. At 
tiernes, they achteve su|>eriority over weah dviiasties, as is 
the case m tlic fon tempora ry Maghrib. tim their domliiation 
leads only to ihc ruin of the rivili^aiion they eonquer, as we 
have stated tiefore. 

God is tlie Ejc-St heir.'** 


C 28 ] Deirrl tribes amt groiips arf daminattd 6v thf 
urhtin popahtthn. 

Il '“ has bowi s,sted by iis befors •» thst dssen nvHlis- 
tion o infenor to urban dwltanun. b«.-sus« not all tbc 
liKtssitlcs of OTiliMtnsi arc to be Ibund siiionK the peitplc 
of the desert. Tbey do posses. some ssrieuHu,^ home, 
(but) they do not posses,. (s||) ,he mater,als that belooB to 
It, most of whifh (depetid on) crafis. Tliey do nol have any 


“ rf, Qur'in iji {Ke}. 
Cf. jiji »aij c, itMwu. 
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carpenters, tailors, blacksmirhs, or other (traftsraeii ’nhosc 
crafts) would providt' thtin witli the necessitiea required for 
making a Ilving in agriculture and other things. 

Likowise, tljey do not have (eoined) tnoney (dinars and 
dirhamsj, They have the «iuivaknt of it in han'estcd grain, 
in a nim als, and in anlinal ptoducts soch as milk, wool (of 
antmab), (camel's) hair, and hides, wliich the urban popula¬ 
tion needs atid pays the Arabs money for, Howcver, wlille 
(the Bedouins} need the citle<;, for ihcir net:es.'!ities of Ufc, the 
urban population nceds (the Bedouins) for conveniences and 
Itixuries. Thu5, (tlie Bedouins) need the citLes for the neees- 
sitlos of life by the very nature of their (mode of) existence. 

As loiig as they live in llic desert and have not obttdned royal 
authornv and coiitrol of the cifies, they tieed the Inhahitants h st7 
(of ihe latter}* Titey must be activc in behalf of their in- 
terests and obey them wheiicver (the latter) ask and demand 
oVit'ilieiice from tbem. 

When there is a ruler in the city, the suhinissiveness and 
oliedieiice of (tlie Bedouins) is the result of the suiTcriority 
ofthe ruler, When there is no ruler in the city, some politieal 
Icadcrship and control by sotne of the iriha bitants over the 
romaiiidtT must, of n«:essUy, exist in it. If not, the civiliza- 
tion of the city would be ssiped out. Such a leader makes (the 
Bedouins) obey Itim and exen themselves bi belialf of his 
imeresta. Ile does so either by persuasion, in that tie clis- 
triljines money among them and kts them have the necessb 
ties they iieed fi'oii! his city, which cnablcs their civilisation 
to subsisti or, if he has the power lo do so, he forces tliem 
to obey him, even if hc has to eause discord among them so 
3 s to get the support of one party, with the lielp of which 
hc will tlien be able to overcome the remainder and thus 
force the others to ohey him, since they fear tUc decay of 
their clvilization as the result of (ilte lUisiable situation), 
('riiese Bedodiiis) often cannoL leave the purdcular distriers 
(whorc they live and go) to other regions, Ixtaiiw all of 
them are (alrtady) inhabiied by (other) Bctioulns ’isbo took 
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them awajr (frorn .‘tomt.'Qni'} artil kcpt others om, Tlicy have, 
theÆfore, no hope of siirx jvaj cxcept by ticmg obtMiieitt to 
ihe city, Thus, they are of necesslty dominatcd by the urbiin 
population. 

God “exercLses fuiiceful domination over His sen- 
■diit&r “• 


Qirr'åtrO.IS (iK), (fif), 
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ON' DYNASTTKS. ROY.AL AUTHORm*. 
THE CALIPHATE. COVFJiN'MENT HANKS. 
AND ALL THAT G<1ES Wmi 1HKSE THINGS. 
THE CHAPTKR CONTAINS BASIC AND 
SUPnXMENTARV FROI’OSlTIONS, 
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Q ] j lioyal authoriiy an^ii targf ’ ilynasfic are 

utiiiined ou/v tfimugh ti gnmf> and gruttp 
feeting. 

T FHS^ts BECAUSE.as we cstablished 'ui the first cha]>- 
ter, aggressive and defensive strength is obtained only 
through group feeling whioh mcans (mutuai] afTection antl 
uillingitess to fight and die for each other. 

Now, royal anthority is a noble and enjoyabk position. 

It comprises all the good things of the world, the pleasnres 
of the body, and ihc joys of the soul. 'fherefore, there is, as 
a ritle, greal competition for ii. It rarely is handed over 
(voluntEmly), but it may bc talten away* * Tltus, discord en- 
siies. It leads to war tiiid fighting, and to aitempts to gain 
superiority. Nothing of all this conies aI>out exoept through 
grouj) feeling, as we have also mentioned- 

■niis situation is not at all unders tood by the great mass. 

ITiey forgci it, beeause they have forgotten die time when 
the dyriasty first bocaine eatablished* 'I'hey have grown up 
in seitlcd areas for a long timCn Tliey liave lived ihere for 
successive generations. Tluis, they kriow nothing about what 
took pfatre: wlth Gixl's help at tlic begiiuiing of the dynas ty, 

I hev merely notice that the eobring of the meii of the tly- 
nasty IS deterininGd, thal people have subniittcd to tlicTn, 
and that group feeling is no longer needed to establish their 
potter, I'hey do not know how it vi as at the beginning and 
wlmt difHcultiea had to be overcotnc by the founder of (the 
riynaFty). Tlie inhabitants of Spain cspedally have forgotten 
group feehug and its influeticL*, beeausc so loiig i time lins 
passed, and because aH a rule they have no need of the power i, ^Ttt 
of group feeling, sinre their couiury has been annihilatcd and 
bi (iepleteii of tribal groiips. 

God has power to do what Hc wishes. 


•'dmmah "gciieral.'* IWTC and elwwticre rvftera (o gøvemnienial power 
thm I« 1 WJT rvAUfii'ied to u small unit, sudi ii» a tribe. 

* Cr. iMawi, [h Ids. 
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51 Jrften tf tiyntisfy n finufy fittiHishtil, ii mn 

(infteme TvitA grtiup feeling. 

The * reasori for this h ihai peuplc hnd it (iifftrult to sub- 
mit lo tar^e dynasiic (powcr) ai thc beginning, thcy 

ure forced into suiiniission l>y strong su[jerioriiy. (*nie new 
govemmem) is sotiiethmg strange. I^eople are not famitiar 
wiib. or used. to, its mle. But onee leadership is fimily veMttl 
iti Ble membcrs of the fiimlly i^tialified to e^e^cise roval au^ 
thoriiy in ihe clynaaty, and once (royal aulhority) bås been 
passed on by iiihcriiante ot er inany generations and through 
successive diitasdes. tlie beginnings are forgotien, and rhe 
tnemljcrs o1 that family are dearly marked as leaders. It has 
become a firmly established article of faith tiiat one must be 
subser^'ient and submissive lo them, PeO]jle will fight witli 
them in iheir beluilf, as they would fight for the arlicles of 
faiili. iJy tilis time, (the rulers) will not need miicli griiup 
(feeling to niaititain) their power. It is as if obedience to the 
govemment were a divinoly revealeU book that carniot Itf 
chang«! or opposed. Jt is for some (good rcason) tbat the 
discussion of ihe imam ate is placcd at the end of Works 
deating wiih the articles of faiih. as if it were ane of 
them.* 

(The rillers) muintain tlictr hnlti over the govemment 
and iheir own Uynasty with rhe hdji, then, either of cElents 
and followen, who greiv up in ihe shadow aml power * of 
grouj) feeling. or (wnh that) of rribal gronps of a different 
descent who have becorne thiiir clients. 

Something of the sort happeried to the *Al)båsids. Tlie 
gtoup feeling oi the Ambs liad been destroyci! by the lime 
of the reign of al-Mu'rasitn and his son, al-\Vaihk|. They 
trietl to maliitain their hold nver the go vommen t rhercafter 


* Cf pp. jOjjf, 

runiefm« cat^chjinii Jtiicl tm'cli ithm the 
SS f I Wid, Cf. tot instance. at-Asti’«rf* 

f£toug'lMM)V ’Fbftrlogy <>/ 

‘ »'rf-'/ttf-M, aa jn a, H, anil C. 
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with thc help of Persbn, Turkish, Daybm, Saljflq, and oiher 
clicnts. Then. the Persians (non-Anibs) and cUents gained 
powtT over ihe provinces (of the realm). Tlie iiittucnce of 
thedynasty grcw smaller, and no longer extended heyoiid thc 
envirorifl of Baghiiad, Evernually, the Daylam closed in upon 
(ibat area) and took possession of it. Ilie caliphs were ruled 
by them. Then (the Daylam), in luru, lost conrroi, The 
Saljiiqs seized power after the Daylam, and the (caliphs) 
were ruled by them, Xhen (the Saljuqs), in turn, losi Con¬ 
trol. Finally/thc Talars dosed m. lliey killed the cahph 
and wiped out every vesiige of tlie dynasty. 

The siime happened to the §inhåjah in the Waghrib. 
llieir group feeliiig was deatroyed in the fifth [elevenihj 
rentury, or before liiat. Dynastic (power), but of dccrea.Vmg 
impoitance, was maintained by them in al-Mahdiyah, in 
Bougie, in al-Qal'ah* and in »he other fromier citics nf 
Ifriqiyah, Frcquently, aome rival aspirant to royal authority 
waidd attack these frtimier ciiics and entrench himseif in 
them. Vet, they retained government and royal authority 
umil God pemiitted tlieir dynasty to Jw wiped out. Then the 
.-\lmohads canie, fortihed by thc stroiig group fceling among 
the MasraQdah, antl obliteratcd all traces of the (^Inhajah 
ilynasty), 

The same happened to the Umayyad dynnsty m Spain. 
Wlien its Arab group feeling was destmyed, the reyrs de 
hufas (small printes) seized ptiwcr and divuled the terrttory 
among themselves. In corapetition with eadi other, ihey 
distributed pmong themselves the rcalm of the (Umavvad) 
dynasiy. Each one of them setzcd the territoo’ ttttdcr lits 
ojtitrol and aggrandUed himseif. (Tliese ru lers) leamcd of 
tbc relations thal existed Jjetween tbc non-Arabs (in tlie 
Easi) and the ‘Abbdsids. (Imitating them.) they adopied 
royal sumames and used royal trapphigs. fherc was no dan- 
ger that anyonc would takt* (the prerogatives they riaimed) 
away from them or alter (the situation in this respect), hc- 


*The cs|Tii9i of tiic Demu yiiminwl, tiortiieaat of 
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>1 Ciiu^e Sp^iri ^vus rto (lim^er thc) hunie of groups anU iT]t>C!>, 
as wc shall iiKMirion, Thcy wcm on in ihis way^ (and Ji vv:is) 
as Ibn Sharaf ^ descrilH-tl it: 

Wltat tnakes tue fccl hum ble m Spain 

Is the use of thc naiiics Mu*ta$im and Mu'cadid therc. 

Royal sumamcs not iii thcir proper plueo: 

Like a ott tbat by blowitt^ ii&elf up imiiaios the Uart> 


Thcy tried to maintam iheir powcr wlfh the hclp of 
cUents and foUowers and wiih rbat of ihe Zanåtah and other 
Uerbcr trilles whlch infiltratcd Spain from thc (Africaii) sitore. 
Tbey iiniiated the way the (Umayyad) dyriuaty In its last 
suges had tried to maintain tts power with iheir help, when 
the Arab group feelting weakencd and Ibn Abi 'Åmir* oh- 
tained Control of the dynasty. (These newconiers] fuunded 
large States, Each one of them had voiitrol over a seolon of 
Spam, They also had a large share of royal autliority, eor- 
respotid'ing to ( that of) ihe djTiasty thcy had dlvidcd up, ’Hiey 
thus reitiaincti in power imtil the Almoravids, who shared In 
the sirong Larniunidi group feeling, crossed the sea. 'l'lie 
latter came and replaix'd 3tid d'islodged them from their 
centers. They oblitcratwi (alt] traces of (the reves de Uiifjs) 
who wfne unable to defeDii themselves berause thcy liad no 
(longer any) pv>tip fceling. 

Such group feeling makes it piwjsible for a dynasty lo tie- 
eome eatablislied and protected from the Ijcginning. At- 
TurtushT thoughi ihat the inLUtary (strenglh) of a dyrnasty 
as fiudi is ideiitical with (the sixe of its) army ihat receives a 
fixed pay ev eiy morith, He meittioned this in Isis Siråj u/- 


I, XHppl. 


* Melrnnmud ti. Mtittmuuml, d. >kjo [jo«?/«s|, o, \ 

I, 47 j; C. relly^T in tiulUtin ilei Htnitt un>}ti, VllHX {« 

The vwtts, artrioi bry Ibn iiharaf but by lu* foiumiuorirv Ibn 

(SM 11, iL 3 lo p, LK}^ wJi-w ffuilird rhem in iht nfiraenre of Ibn 

aioTif. TUvy HUE often quolcd, CT/for iiumnre, Ihn l}hakhlr^ 

{Cwro. Ufrt, ti>M). IV i, TSi.; ihn ffci'iU. Hl jUtjrti .fr U, tiumUriu Jt hi 

^ liH«). p, ini; 

/riAf^ VIT^ EKS: I, i ji f Cf. aljo p. betow. 

* Cf. p. tfl, abave. 
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Dynattk SuniivJ n-ithiml Fetltng 

muhik* Hu liriitetnem does iiot lake into coiu^ideration thc 
(condirions obiaininf' at tfic) onpinal foundatioit of large 
iiynastie.-i, |t appUe« only to ilie lut er stages, aftcr the dynasty 
has tx;en estahlished and afier royal lothority has l>ecome 
firmlv anchored in a given family and its pcople have adopted 
^iheir) definite coloritig. (At-Turtuslii) liad personal conurt 
only whh a senile dynasty whosc energy was ex hansted and 
whicli had reveried to iwaiinahring |x)wer with ihe help of i> nar 
clients and foUowcrs, then litred servanw for (its) defense. He 
had contact only with the small dynasties (the reyejs de ttilfas), 
at a time when the L'mavvad dvnastv was alrcadv in the State 

M m 9 ■* 

of (complete) dissolution, when its Arali group feellng was 
out, and when each amir liad (indepeiident) eontrol 
over hLs particLilar region. He Uved under the administration 
of the Saragossans aUMusta’hi b. Hiiil and his ?.on,al-MLi^af'' 
far, Tliey had no longer any grokip feeling left, because, for 
three hundred years, the Arabs had been dominated [>y 
luxury and had perishtxl. Ai-Turtuslil thus saiv only the kind 
of ruler who had (indepejiilejit) rontrol «f royal autbority to 
the oxelusion of the families to which it Ijelonged, and in 
whom the ctdnring of autocratic mie bad been ftmity cstah- 
tished since the time of the dytjasty{'5 povver} anil when a 
remnant of group feeling still exUted, 'rhereforc, his (royal 
am ho ri ty) was not coiuested, and iie could rely for tnainte- 
nance of his pow-er upoii a soldiery with lixed pay. At- 
Turtusht generalijicd the conrtition (oliserved liy him) when 
he made the srateinent mentioned. He did not realize how a 
dynasty' origmally tomes to [K>wer, tior tiiat only fiiose wlio 
share in a group feding are able (o aocomplish (the formation 
ofa dynasty). But this should be reatized. It should be under* 
s tood how God Intentled the.si! things to he. 

"God gives His kingdom (royal authorify) to wheunever 
He wants to give il." 

■The refcnjure appnrcniW is to Ch, Kiv of ihe SirJj 4t-tniiluk, whitJl 
dulf with the rcljiiiiiitship taerwEen niler iml itmiy. Sce p. <if the lid- 
(Cairo, triiici/mi «f jn-Tultishi, ct. ulso si:«", below, 

i» Qur'in [««). 
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3 ] MtrnbiTS nf royiii family rntty ht ahlf tojiurad 
li dynasI v tJuit ciin dispense stilk group fttling^ 

This is l>w:3ust the proup fecling in which {a mcmber of 
a royal film i ly) sliarrs tnay have tnurh pxiwer over nations 
and races, and the itil>ahitants of remote regions who support 
liisi power may be obodlenl (to tliat familv) and submissive. 
So, wben auch a person secedes, Seavlng the seat of his rulc 
and the home of his might, and joins thoso inha bi tants of 
remote regions, they adopt him. Tliey support iiis rule and 
help him. 'l’hey lakc care of establishing his dynasty on a 
* firm basis. They hope that he will be confinned in his family 
(fights) and tahc the power away from his kinsiTien.“ They 
do not desire to sharc in any wav in hi? rulu, as thev suhject 
themselves to hus gmup feding and siibmit to the coloring 
of materi al supcriority firmly bclonging to him and li i s 
peoyle, 'lliey bellevc, as in an artirle cf faith, in being obe- 
dient lo (him and his {»eoplc). Were they to desirc to share 
his rule wiih htm or to nile without him, ‘'the earth would 
he shaken." 

That is whai happetied to tlie Idrisids in Morotrq and ihe 
T'b3ydid(-raiimitls) in Ifrjqiyah and Egypt. .'Vbii Tålib's 
deKeniiants bad ieft the East und remraved themselves frrnn 
the Seat af the caiiphate, to go t« remote regions of the 
Muslim realm. Tliey aspireti to deprive the ‘Abbåsids of the 
caiiphate whose coloring had (throughout ihe years) ftrmly 
established itsclf in the desceiidanta of 'Abd-Manåf, firs! 
araoiig the Uinayyads and ihcn amemg Uie Itåshimites (';\h- 
bSsids), Tliey seceded (ti'om the ruling 'Abbusid dynasiy) in 
the western part of Ubrn and made propaganda for thern- 
selves. Ihe Bcrl>ers supported tlieir rule time after time. 

Ehe Awrabah and ^^Iaghtla[l (supported) the Idrisids, and the 
Kut^ali, the ^iiiliåjah, and ihe nawwarali (.supportetl) the 


Hukaq pdtli; 'and revfaid tlwrni for Itclpin)' him by diMMttiig thetn Tor 
ruyil miht aiul (awltlofiB, eiich a* tlie wazirace. lUe anny coitimiiTid, or fhe 
l'DVfTnoj'sbjp of a fruiuirr disirictJ' 

Qur'jn S8.I 11), 
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■Ubjiy(licl(-F5fimvds). These( HerUr tribes) ceroented the dj- 
nastics of (tlie Idnsids and 'Ubiiydids) and finnly tstab- 
Ushed thcir mit* tlirough the groiip support they gsve tliem. 
They deinched tbc whole Maghrib aiul then Ifnqiyah from 
the realm nf tbe 'Abbisids. 'Ilte influenæ of ihe 'Abbåsid 
dyn as ty grew stcadtly smaller and that of ihe 'Ubaydid 
(-Fåtimids) larmer. Eventually, the latter tooh possession of 
Egypt, S\Tia, and the yijSz, and shared the Muslim empire 
Kal'f and half with ihe ‘Ahbisids.’*" N'onethelesa, die Berl>ers 
supportsd the dynasty suhmiited thcir own affairs to the 
‘Ubaydid (-Fåiimids) and gbeyed tiieir ruk. lliey merely 
vied for [wsitions under thcmi Ifiey subjected themselves to 
the roval authority that had become the es ta blished coloring 
of the Håshiniites (the family of Muliiimmad» ilie 'Alid- 
Fatimids as weU aa the ‘Abbisids). and to the superiority 
over all nations of the Quraysh aiui the Mudar. lloyal au- 
diority, thereforc, remained wjth their descendants dowm fo 
(the time of) the complete dcstmeiion of Arab nde. 

"God deddes, and no oiie can chaiigc His dedsitm," “ 

[ 4;] fif XL'iiU power and large royal authorify 

kiive their in rrligton boAed either M\ 

prophny or un truihjui propaganda. 

This is iHJcanse royal aulhority results from superiority. 
Superiority results from group feeling, Only hy Chid's help 
bl estiiblishing 1 tis religion do individual desires coine to- 
gether in agreement to press thcir claifitS) and liearts become 
United. God auid: "If you tmd expended ali the treasiircs on 
earth, vou would have acHteved no uiiity amotig ihem. 
Tlie seci'et of (tliis) is that when the heans sua'umh to fiilse 
desires and are inelin«! towiird the world. mutual jealoiisy 
and widespread differences arise, (But) ivhen ihcy are tumed 
toward the truth and reject the wortd and ivhatever is fidsc« 


Cf. p, »bovp, aiwl p. 3S1, beloKw. Qur'la is.+i (-li)- 

'• Cf, ttJswL p. 131. “ tiiir'am s.CS 
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and advanre ioward (»od, rhey tMJCome one in their uutlook 
Jfabusy disappears* There arc fcw difference«. Mutual co- 
o|wratif>n aib support flourish. As a result, thé extern of the 
State widens, and tht* dynaaty grows, as we shall explain 
now. 

C 5 ] Religkus propaganda giws a elvnmty at iU b^in~ 
rting another pottw in addition to that »f llu 
grmtp Jeeling it poisesstd u« thi result of 
the numher of its {suppotten). 

As we have meritioned before, the reason for tflis is 
that religious coloring does uway wiih mutual jcalousy ami 
eiivy amuttg people who sharc in a group feeling, and causes 
, iås concentration UfMjti the iruih, When people (who liave a re- 
ligious coloring) tome to have the (right) Insight into their 
affairs, nothing can withstaiid tfiem, because thdr autlook is 
one and their oi^ject onc tif cotiunon aocord. They are willing 
to die for (their objectives). (On ihe other band,) the mera- 
bers of the dynasty they attack tnay be mativ times as nu- 
nierous as they. IJut their purposes difFer, in as mueh as thev 
are false purpoaes, and (the people of the worldly dyiusty) 
come to abandon eadi otlier, slnce they are afraid of death. 
Thert'fore, ihcy do tiot offer resistaiK-e to (the peopk with a 
religious colorlng). oven if they themselves are more nuraer- 
ous. T hey are overpowered by them and qulekly wiped out, 
as a result of the luxury and iniuibleness exisiuig ainong 
them, as vve have mentiotied before,‘* 

'ITiis happtned to ilie Arubs al the beginning of Islam 
tlLiriiig the Muslim conquests, dTie armies of the Muslims 


“Cr, bfawi, pp. ]S1*-Sfl. fltid ilMWfr, pp, 9 o»F. 

n ^^rea$ tlw tnith l* mily uTie, meniTt unily of ptirpoie. Cf., fdr 
mat^, the aaymg anribiitttl to in id.\Jah,i»hshir ii, f itik, Afcd-tar 
Nii. ei7 in Ihr ediiinn prrpred hy me; cf. H. litiusi, AfittitiliMeen 
aiu dr«. p. •‘Juitke in utatething is one form, wherøa Injusfice 

n many niilTeforc ji Lrcuv to cniiEiTiir an iitjuitict'^ aii4 riKffii:njU fu 

ruTOie juitiire. Jiittw and kijiiiiiw uro likt IJttiiig Md mtiflitw (ititf \nrut%) 
Ui iliooiing HtttiniE (itj rctfMirra pmctuiE Etnd expcricTiot!, wkilc it doea rhst 
^equlr^e anythlMg of ihe wii to 

^ for iDfitiiTicu^ pp, ajM (T,, Above;, 







Utiigioa, ait AM'Uoiial Peutr Fiselsr 

3 t al-QddlaJyah uml at tlie Yarmiik numbert?d somc 30,000 in 
cacJi cASt. uhile the Per'jbr troojM ar aJ-Qadisiyaliniiml>ered 
190,000,^ and ihe troops of HcracHus, atitjording to al- 
VVslqidi, *100,000.” Ncither of the two parties was abie to 
withstand the Arabs. (The Arabs) routed thiiin and seLted 
what tbcy possesscd. 

Another illustration is the l,amtunah (Almoravld) and 
Almohad dynasties. In the Mugtirib. there exlsted many 
rribes equating or surpassing them in nuinbers and group 
feoling. However, their relipious organization doubled the 
strength of their group feeling through (thuir) Fecling of 
ha^iiig (ihe right religious) insight and (their) willingness 
to die, as we have stated, and nothing could withstajid theiii. 

This can also be iUustraied (by the situation existing at 
the time) whon the religions coloting changes and is de- 
stroyed. The power (of the ruling dynasty) b then wip^ out, 
Supériority exists then merely in proportion to {the existhig) 
group feeiing, without the additioual (power of) religion. 
As a result, the dynasty is overpowered by those groups (up 
to this time) under its control, tliat are equal or superior to 
Il in sirength. Jt had formerly overpowered the groups that 
hada strunger group føelmg and were more diMply rooted in 
desert tife, with the help of the addtlional power tliat religion 
had given it. 


“cr., pv 17. *buvc, , . , 

" Tbe i ery higli ftgures given Itcrc »«• in senie fif ihe hi^toneu CKBinpl« 
mcntioiied UH ihe ftihowing j^gej. a« mti tiftwlly føuiwl iti (la: uld A*iurL-M, 
sLidi B 5 4|.Tal»rt< *tc. 'ITii#. mipht hiw wjnted Ibn Kliddun 

agiiiiBi UBiiig iheui—hid li »» casv far tiim co dicch xhe iwirce* is it i* 

for an, , . , rt~ ■ 

The mh-Ska’mt a navrliBiic elabonUHHi of the conqueet ot Syni 

itcribeil to il.WaqMl. ipeakj of four artnita, ihe flrat thr« oT whkh cwi- 
uitcd of too.ooo kirighti each, This owy have given fise to ihe figirre of 
■MJOrxX) meiUioned hy Ibn KhaUån. However, Pscodo-WAtildl also meutioi« 
eno,0«> ard 700,0<iO li tbc itainbef uf Heradliia' truops Cf, f’ni«* ajA-nSAa'w 
(Cidnp, JSS4/tsit), t, luaf, 

■t Sstibfilr, Its p. seo. ibovt, and 2 ? »34, bclow. llie temi, hiMsl on 
QuT*in auSfl fav), ii yuiie fmiueniJy oied in neligimu titcniiure. Ut ihis 
passage onc niight be tempi«l to tmiI ’ throiagli their wibiiignesa 

to win aml ilie.*' 
diairitieal dotl, it ia 


nasaage onc titight be tempt«! - - - , . , , 

! ” s UoMfevn-, in A, C, atul D. whene the word \f provideil with 
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t, VM illustration oF tliis U the rebtionship of the Almohads 

with the Zandtah. ITie Zanåtah wcrc dceply rooied m ihe 
desert and more savagc than tht* Masmudalt, but the Masmu- 
dah had ihe religious call to roHow ihe MahdE. Thcy looh oti 
(his religions) rol oring* As a result, the streng ih of tbeir 
grtiup feeling tncreasetl manv times over. Therefore, ihey 
were at ftrst able to overpower the Zanatah and to tnake them 
tlieir followers, evetv thougU (the Zaitåtah) were more 
strongly rooted in the desert and bad a stronger group feeling 
than they. But (Uter on) wheti tlie Masm^dah I ost tlicir 
religious coluring, tbe Zandtah rose up against tliem from 
every side and took tbeir power awav from thetu. ‘‘God ttas 
the iiower to execute His commaiids." ** 

e ^ Reitgiotis prf}pngtinJd canaot materMii^ m'tftoni 
groitp feeiing. 

This ” is because, as we have mentloned befare, every 
mass (poliliL-al) imdertaking l>y necessity requires group 
fe el in g. This js indicaicd in tlie aforc-mentioited ** tniditton; 
"God sent no prophet who did not enjoy the pro teet ion of bb 
people." If this was the case with the prophets, who are 
aniong human beings titose most Ukely to perform wtmdcrs, 
one would (exjiect it lo apply) all the more so to olhers. 
One caimoi expect ihem to be able to work ibt* wonder tvf 
arhieving .supmority w-ithout group feeling, 

It happened (o tbe Sufi Ibri Qasi,” the authur of ihe 


“Qor’in la.iit (91). 

"Cf, IsBiwi, ;ip. issf.: G* Surdurt «iil L Btrdicr, Hmttt J* Uxttf Jt 

ftscitihgit^ pp. 

^Cfr p, ftbcFvc^ iihI p. 114* licitjw. 'Oli: orliET téxu havi? 

traUhlCM," 'rite wond "sound ' ia ilelcietl in C iiid Uvei turt ippeir in D. 

^ Atna^d h- Qast tlird ui O'tfi [t ifitl He icnned Ilu revuti 4 lmut tnt yejtr* 
eirlier. t!f. L. Hsaaiii dc textr^i conarnniit l'hiitcrne tU ti 

invmV« piy> d'hiaio (Pari*. iSfja), (ip. lua f,; m. AjiIii E^akcifii, in hl* 
editinn qf Ibn itfii^Tfii al-majdiu (Pari*. tftSS), p. s; '/(»tr, VI. 

itsS f.; <le Stine (ir,), II, t, tt« prabahly wu a aiqn]lM.T of the lltn t^asl 
fiimlly nitniTioncd by tbit yanm, Jumkarat a 9 fJh a}-',4rab. pp. w7 f. Cf. ilw 
Supl’l, t, 77«. wltere liii naiijc »» Mtd to ti« fhn CJaayl 

The tiiJe nf hl* wnrk rtrffeTt to ilie Mose* atoni In tht Qir’in 9ft, i j (j tt), 
whirti i* (fl'.-ro ■ myilitaV intefimnilion; rf, [bn ‘Arabi, Futå^dt (Buiaq, 
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Kitål* Kimt' an-nattjyji «n SufijMn. ile rose in revolt in Spam 
ami maiie propaganda for the truth shortly before thi* timt 
when the propagartda of the hiahdi (of the Almohads) 
.sturtcd. ilU foUowers were called al-Muråhitun.™ {Ibn Qasj) 
iiad sorae succew, bccause the Lamtiinah {AlmoravkU) were 
preoceupied with thelr owit difficuUies witl) ihe Almoliads- 
( But) therc were no groups^ aiwi tribes there to defend him. 
When the Almohads tooh over Control of the Magltrilt, he 
soon obeved them snd participated in their caiise. Ho looh 
the oath of allegianæ to them at his sirøngliold, the forrress 
nf Arcos (de b I-'romera). He handed hi> frontier provinw! 
over 10 Them and becamc their tirst missionary in Spain, His 
revolt was eaUed the revolt of tlie MiiråhitSn. 

To this diapter Iwlong oases of revolutionaries from 
among the common peopte and of jurists vvho untkrtake to 
reform evil {pracrices), Maiiy religious pople who follow 
the wavs of religion come lo revolt agaiivst unjusi amirs. 
Tliey c-all for a change in» and prohibition of, evil (praetkes) 
and for good pr^etkes. Hiey hope for a divine reviard for 
whal they do. l'hey gain tnany followers and sympathtzers 
among the great mass of the people, but they risk being 
killcd, and most of them actually do perish in cotisequence ot 
their aetivitics as sinners and unrewarded, because tioil had 
not desiined them for stieli (activities as ibcy undertake) Hc 
roTnmuiids suoh aciivities to lie undertaken uiily w herc there 


tuaa/ifiTSl I aso t. is coniutied in the IslaJibul MS, Srhid .Mt 

ir. l.sml), r.b. ..h.™ U b MlmvecH^V 

tlT'Ambfs enmnsentary. fi.U. e-id't th^ 

in Ayii Soryi tslS. Tl.e iwtne 0**1 la viKuliHid altenwtely vuth eailt (H tlie 

The w^rii slKiuId i«n be conFiised, *b somoi.nies 

JmJh^kaT P *'rT^MSScf“ 

»o*Tiawl ‘Abdi. d. 10S+ ,1 wc aS* aud N-fli 

vciftM BTe prtserv'^ in Jatantujl. Lnivemté, - ■ ttiEy:iiii7n;i 

(Huleymaniye} 5<iS, Påjji Kludifah. 

^Ahdr^ ivyrk ** n cornTinpjit»n” ^ work J, 

Almorjvid*. Kowevcr. Iti.i O^r* foUi>we« nre »id lo tmia b«n calkd 
(rnyatic diadpU*). 
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the povver to brinp thi^iti to a liui.'cesiiftjl cotic lusion > 
Muhamrniicl saicS: "Shoiild ono amongr_j't>u sec evil acrivicL^s, 
he should change tbcm with lus hånd. Ifiie caniiat da tJiai, he 
should clungc ihem wlth bis totiguc. And if htj cannoi do 
tliat, hc should change ihetn witb bis hoart,*' “• 

Rulers and dyna s tics are striutgly entrenchcd. Their 
foundations can be undentiined and destroyod oiily tbrougii 
strong efibits bacbed by ihe group feeling of trihes and 
fainillas, as we have mentiuned beforc. SimiLirlv, prophets 
in their religions propaganda depenilcd on groiip's and fami¬ 
lies, tliough they wcre the ones who coutd have been siip- 
ported by God with anythlng in esistcnco, if Hn had wished, 
hut in His wisdom ^ He pcrmiited matters lo lake their 
customary^ course. 


ir someono who "ns on the right patb W'cre to attempt 
(religtous reforms) in tlus way, (his) isolation would keep 
him from {galning the support of) group feeling,®" and he 
would pensh, If someone merely pretends to {achleve re¬ 
ligions reforms) in order lo gain (politlcal) leadership, be 
1, jwp deserves to lje hatufiered by ohstacles and to fali victitti to 
perdition. (Religkms reforms) are a divine matter thai ma- 
terializes only with God s pleasure and suppirt, through sin- 
cere devolion for Him and jn view of gotuJ intentions tci- 
wards the Muslims. So MiLslim. no person nf inslght. coiild 
douht this {truth). 

In Islam, tlic first person to start ihaf sort of thing in 
fiaghdad was a certain KhaJid ad-DarvGsh.*' Tdliir had re- 
voltL-d, Al-Aniin was killed. Al-Maiufm iti RhiintsSn was 
slowed down itt liis advatifc loward the *lTai|, and he ap- 


Muslim, Ihh al-UWiuww», .Wd’.tf/w jl- 

Sljf' in!" Mtmorial SScrits. ,^5 (Lmnloo, 

cliirfTnir 1*^^* wlsdimr* itv sQlutituicd Hl C aJld t) ftif the «on* 

^ the rnrlier rcxtt havt. 

tUlls.r trafalatorB have *uKn<8t«d a dillmnt tiwislaiioii; "(H*} iwila- 

tirni frem feclmj? woulit tut tuin ah^rt^ 

TrS fT'"' ./fWr., nr. mos ir. n« roie 
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poinietl 'Ali b. Miisi ar-RitJi, a dtsceiidant of al-Husayn, 
siwxessor to ihe ihrone, The 'Abbåskls showed their disap- 
pmv'al (of ihai movc). Tliey bonded together io order to 
revolt and to reiioiuice oljedicnce to al-Ma'rnikn and to ehoose 
some One else in his stead. Allegiante was swom to Ibrlhirn 
b. al-Mahdi, Trouhle broke out in Bughtlad. llie iroublcsome 
elements ainong tlie underw'orld and the soldicvy were given 
a free hånd againsi ttie decent citixens. They robbod the 
people and filled thciT pockeis vvith loot, which ihey sold 
tipejjly in tiie niarkets. The inhabitants rumed for protection 
to ihe authorities, but ihese did not Help them. The religious 
anii gotnl citizen-V, tiiereupon, united in order ro stop the 
criminals and to put an end to their uitstleeds. At that mo¬ 
ment, a man named KhSlid ad-DaryuHh appearetl in Baglidad. 
He appedeiJ lo the peopk to ol>ey the bw. Nfany responded 
to his call. They fought ihe iroublesome elements and de- 
feated theni. Kl i ålid had them beaten and punished, After 
him, there appeared anoiher man from atnong the populace 
of Baghdad,” by name Ahu Jiåitm Sahl h. SalåmaK sd-Ansart. 
He hung a copy of the Qur'ån around his neck, and appeuled 
to the peopte to ubev the b'v and to aci in accordaiice wjtb 
the Qur'ån and the Sunnah uf ihe IVoplici. iligh and Inw, 
Hibliimites and others. all fotlowed liim. He estaldished hint- 
sclr in the palace of govemment 

Office (s). Hl- wein aboui Baghdnd. bept om all iliose wlio 
were frigbtenifig uayfarers, and put an end to the payment 
of protcction mnnev to the underw orld, Wlien Kliålid ad- 
Darynsli Jtaid to him tliat tic (Khalid] was not against the 
governmenli Sahl repUed that he (ibr liis part) wos Kghiing 

* Tlw readiRg t'f rht; test min t<ntirW akl fitig/tiUJ >rpiri» dDiibttut. tbit 
Khaldur nrnttility mwnt tn mV mi« .VatinU "from tJic pcople of 

Ih« Savn ilt {bwer MesopotJiiiiu) t*f Bsplidad." rtowevcT, 
ihit itii‘ luait canw from Klmrasån, tn favortif iht rtulinfi «f Die »cut. it 
be iwwd rhat ITm Khaldib umm WttW in »tie luewimg of "peupl«" bdow, 
!i;J03, t. t, unii 9S900.1,4. . t , 

1 Ai-Tal*aTi (rrA|ililcal[y dwerihes ihe prowiliife: meana tlut 

3^:1111 coiL£ rcscs ti^ thf nwmT cif Jf und MV* iss Idm \mir ^irdt'ts is 

Miulcr niT proicetiofi I »''“H '‘«P *'l>* niipht vwani 

to do niiMrhief »her«, snJ tou are to fwy tne ao mueh money Mch manth. 
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all tliosc whn acfenl coiitrary ip llit QurMp and the Sunnah. 
whoever they mighi be. ‘Hiis happcncd Iti tbc year SOI 
[BlTl, Ibrahim h. al-Mahdi an anuy agalmti {Sald). 
Hc Vr'QS defcated and capturcd, and Iib p€>\ver quickiv dii^ 
solved- Ile barely e.scnped wUh hin life. 

La(er on, many deluded mdividiiats folloued tliat ex- 
amplo. Tliey took U upon tliemach eit to establish the trulh. 
They did not know that ihoy would need gro up fceling for 
tliat- They ditl not reati;re hovv thelr eiilcrprisc must iteces- 
sju'ily end and wliat tltey would C(}nie to. Wltb iiespcct to 
such people, it is necessary to adopt one of the fpUDtvirig 
courses- One may cither treat them, if they are insane^ or 
one may punialr rhem either by execution or beatings when 
they cause trouble^ or one may ridicule ihem and tneat them 
aa hufTootiå.® 

Some of These pcople allied themselves with the Ex- 
pected Fåtiiiiid.* ** They pretentled t<j be, either he himself, or 
Olie of his m iss jona ries, despite thoLr ignoriinee of everytliiiig 
conceming the Fåtimid. Mo.st men who ailopt .such ideas wjll 
he found to he, cither deluded and crazy, or to Le swindkrs 
who, with the help of such claims, »cek to obiain (politieal) 
IcadiTsliip—whidi they erave and would be unable to obtain 
in ihe natural manner. Tliey believe that stich clalms will be 
mstrumental in bringing to them the fulfiJhneni of their 
hupes. They do not consider the disaster ihat will ovatake 
them in cotisequence. Tlie trouble they eretite wiJl speeclilv 
cause their dcath and bring their trickery to a bitter end. 

At the begiiining of ihis cent ury, a man of Sufi leanings, 
by name at-l uwayzir!, appearod in as-Sus. He werit to the 
iMosque of Massah « on ihc shore of the Mr-diierraneJin and 
prctciuled to be the Ejipocted Fatimid. J Je was laking ad- 
vantage of the rominon people's firm belief in predictions to 
the effeet thai ific Fåtimid was alxnit to appear and that his 

*!j|., “slapatkk jntista." 

•*Cf. pp. +tni. ind ?;isø ti;. l>elow. 

" Cf. p. t Bk, ibuv^f. 
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mission ^voiild originale a,t that Mosque^ A number of ordi- 
nar)' Bt-rbcr groups werc uttraci:«! lo him like moths {to ihe 
fiamc).** Their chicfs t}ien fcareil ihat du; revolt might 
^prcaU, The leadcr of ihe Mstsniudah at that time, Tiiiar as- 
SakaiwT.** sccretlv sent iomefme to him, wlm hiUeU him in 
liis Wil. 

Also at the bcglnnlng of thU century, a man known as 
al-'Abbås apjM?ar€Hl ainotig ihe CJlnimånih. Ile made a sitntlar 
claim. Ilte lt>wT!st among tlie stupid and Imbecile members 
of those iribes followed hia bleihering, Hc marched on 
Bådis. one of the {Ghuraårah) dties, and eniered it by force. 
Hc was tbtai kilW, forty days after the start uf his mission. 
He perished liWe those before him,*^ 

Idiere are many similar cases® ITie mistake (they all 
make) Is that they disregard the significanæ of group feeling 
(for .success) in'such matters. If deceu is Involved, it U 
betler that such a person shouid not succceil and be made to 
pay for hU crime. 'Tliat U the sinners' reward.”" 

C T1 Earh dyjijxsty hoj a rer/din amount af frrovmeef attd 
lands, and no mort. 

The * reason for this is that the group tn whkh a gi\^m 
dynasty l>clongs and the pcople who support and establish 
it, most of necessity 1* distrihutod over tlie provinces ond 
border regions ^vhkh they rcach and take iotu posHessioni. 
Oaly thus is ti possible to proieci them against enemics and 


■* The oteraetion of hiotha to the flnnie is int^rprcttsl hf ihe Aiab* 
tndiating »lupiiiiiy r»iher thitti mgeniew or •elf-sw.Tlfice. Cf, »tlv-Thtf’aliht, 
TAi'mJr al-^A {Cainj, laaø/nmy), pp- sitstf. The bittEf iruerpretanoo, 

however^ b thit of MuilLm mystidsrt;- ^ 

“ cr. de JtrJr dn f. Arabif lEa;i 

m ibc of tliK 

Thi* KOry "i* repettt*^ 

” Tlti# look pbcc 31 thir vfid of thp ihirteentli crfiiyfy* i* 

mentioiicd 

- Vt alsa WAwr. VI* »O-i; ile Slafuf (tr.). II. S&S 
« quT^ån .t.iiy . J^ia7 (17). 

"Cf, Imwi* pp. (37 f. 
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to enforcd the laws i)f tht; dynasty relative to the roller ti on of 
taxes^ restrictions,^ aiitl other thingji, 

When the {various) groups liave spread over tlic NmJer 
regions and pro\nnces, thelr nuinbers arc iiecessarity cx- 
hausted. This, then, is the time when the terriiorj- (of the 
dyiiasty) has reached its fiirthcst ex tension, where ihe i jord er 
regions form a beh arqund the center of the realni. [f the 
d^Tiasty then undertakes to expaiid beyond its holdings, it[s 
^deniiig tenitory) rcma'uis withoul military protection and 
b bid open to atiy chance attark by enemy or ndgbbor. Tilis 
luis ihc dctriiDcnta] result for the dynasty of the creation uf 
Ijoldness toward it and of diminished respeet for it. (On the 
other iumd,) if the group is a very large one and its nunibera 
are not cxhausted when distributed over border regions and 
territories, the dyriasty retains the strength to go bevond 
tlie limit (so far reachetl), until ils expaiision has gone as 
far as possible, 

I he natural reason for this (situiition) Ues in tlic faet 
thai the power of group fceling is one of the natural powers. 

power resulting in any kind of action must proceed in 
its action, in such manner,“ 

A dynasty is strongcr at its center than it is at ita horder 
When it has reached its farthest expanston, it be- 
1, ass comes too weak and incapable to go any fanher- This may 
bc compared to Uglu ravs tliat spread from their centers, or 
to circles that widen over ihe surface of the w,iier when 
something strikes il, 

WTien the dynasty becomes senile and weak, it begins to 


tmiulatOT« du3gree »s to whn ii to he restrScted. De fiUne: "to 

bil mllhUrn iTr h ^ hc^L not «>,nmon w.lh 

tbii KlultUrti, but It jippwri (O refer to tiic rejnmiijute influ«i« whicti i» t« 

T" Tlie word rJ u«d liere ocmrs dw 

forhl!^ Ihr*Tn^ preferahly tues wt‘, Cr, 

b»tuf4il coufie, E«d) pnwcr an hive only 
the eflecii depeiBiiTig on na mlifirert dwnetcf. * ' T 
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onimhlc at Its extrejtuiips. The center renia'ms intact until 
God iwttoUs the desmiction of the whole (dynasty). Then. 
tlie center is destroyed. But wheii a dynasty is ovcrrun from 
the center, it is of no avail to it ihat the oullying areas retnain 
intact. It dUsoIves all at once. 'flie renter is like the hearl 
from which the (vital) spint spreads. V\'eTe the heari to hc 
overrun and capturred. all the cxtreitiities \vould bc roiited. 

This may be observed in the Persian dynasry. its ceiuer 
was al-MadVin (Ctesiphon). When the Muslims took over 
al-Madå’in, Uie whole Persian empire dissolved. Possession 
of ih c outlying prt>vinccs of the realm wis of no avail to 
Yazdjard. 

Conversely, the center of the Byjtantine dynasty in Syria 
was in Cojtstantinople. VVhen the Muslims took Syria avvay 
from the Byzantines, the latter repaired to tiicir center in 
Constaniinoplc. The loss of Syria did not liarm theni. Tbeir 
rule continued there without intcmiption until God per- 
mitted it to be ended.** 

Anolher example is the situation of the Araha at the 
beginning of Islam. Since they were a very large group, iJvey 
veiy t^uicklv overmn ncighboring Syria, Irdtj, and Egypt. 
Then, tliey'kept on going, into Western India (as-Sind), 
Abyssinia, Ifriqiyah, and the Maghrib, and laler into Spain. 
Thcy spread over many provinces uiid border regions, and 
fiettled in them as niihtiainen. 1 heir nimtlters sverc exliausttd 
l>y thal cxpafusion. No fiiriher conquests could be made by 
them, and the Muslim empire reached its farthest extension. 
Those horders tverc not passed, but the dynasty receded from 
them, until Ood permitted it to bc desiroyed. 

'l*he situation of later dynasties w'as tlte same. hach dy- 
nasty dtqiendcd on ihe tiumerical strengih of its supporters. 
When its numbers were exhausted through expansion, no 


“ Cf. p. (IL 5h and p. lilO. bIhwe. 

“THe pasi wise ii ateå hereT Tlie woni '*thefe“ tertauily does nol refw 
tci S%Tia, ku tt) tlne ByMRti™! WtUer ifi ConstiiiJtillflfde. Til il uniKi^Jiiiii of 
llie fail of CanatJLniiiiople itmy have aomettninf to dw wjih tridiitoiw and 
lircdjctiops to thai eflwt. Cf, S: I s*?, twluw. 
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funher coiiquest or extcnsion of power was poi^ibk'. Tliis is 
how Goti proce€ds with His creaturcs. 

Te] 'Thf grfiilnuff qf a dymuty, thf extrat iii ler- 
ri tory, ond thf tength ^ its Jurat ion de/vnd 
thf numerkal strength qf its 
suftpurters, 

Tlae reason for this is that royal authonty exists only 
through group feelitig. Representatives of group feeling are 
the tnilitiamen wlw settle in tlie provinccs aiui territorier 
of tlic tjynasty and are spread over them. The more numerous 
the iribes and groups of h large dynaatv are, the stronger and 
largcr are its provindes and lands. Their royal amhority, 
iherefore, ts widor, 

An example of thia was the Muslim dynasty when GchJ 
United the power of the Arabs ir Islam. The number of 
Muslints xvho partici]3ated tn the raid against Tahiik^ fiie 
Prophct's last raid. was i 10,000« (consisting oO Mudar 
and Qahtan horsem en and foot irøldiens. That number was 
augmeiited by those who bccame Muslims after the (raid) 
and doWTi to the time of the Prophet's death, When (all these 
people) thcn set out to seek for themselves the royal au- 

tlionty held by (otber) nations^ there was no protettion 

against ihem or refiige. They were allowed (to take pos- 

session of) the realms of the Perstnns and tlie Bv^caniincs who 
were the greatest dyrasties in tlie world at ihat time, (as 
well as the reatins) of ilic Turks in the East, of the European 
Christians atid Berbers in tlie West (Maghrib), and of the 
1, aat Ciotbs in Spain. They went from the llijåz to as-Sus in the far 
West.« and from the Yemen to tlie Turks in die f;*rthest 
north. They gaincd possession of all seven zones. 

One may also look at the ^inhåjah and Alitioliajcl dynaaties 
and their relationship to the 'Ubaydid [-Fajiitiids) before them. 


ilu p. SSi, belflw. Uiwtr (r^fs are pvim, fop exampte. by TIj« 
ayy«l^-na«. ij. wli„ ha, sn.om iid io,<KW 

** CX n. i 10 to Vh. f, abtne. 
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The Kutamah, supp<irtcra of thc 'Ubaydiil(-Fitimid) dy- 
nasty, were more numerous than fhe Sin h dj ah ami thc 
hlasmiidah. Conscquently, tiielr dyrasty vvas larger, They 
took posse£iLion of Ifrsqivah and thc Maghrih, as well as of 
Syria, Egypt, and the Hijåz. One may also look at ths later 
Zandtah dynasty. Sincc the number of the Zandtah was 
amatler than that of the Ma^fidaK, their royal authority fell 
siiort of that of thc Akriuhads, because (the Zanatah) were 
numerically inferior to thc Ma^odah. from the ve ry start. 

One may also conaider the sttuaiion of the two Zanitah dy¬ 
nasties at this time, the Mcrinids and the 'Abd-al-VVadids. 

The Merinids were namerically strongcr than the ‘Abd-al- 
Wadids' wiren they fir.st .seizcd ptrwer, Therefore, their 
dynasiy was stronger and I arger than that of the 'Abd-al- 
Wådids. Time after time,(the Merinids) defeated (the ’AIkI- 
al-Wadids). It is said that the nnmbcr of the Merinids at the 
beguming of tlicir ntle was tliree tlrousand and that of the 
*Abd-al-Wddids one rliousand. Howcvcr, (possession of) 
dynastic powcr with (its) life of ease and the (great) number 
of {i ta) folio wers increased their number s. 

rhiis, the espansion and powcr of a dynasty corresp<md 
lo thc numerical strength of tbose whu ohtain superioriiy 
at the beginning of the rule. l'he Icngth of its duration also 
depends upori it, Tlic life of anylhmg tliat comes into being 
dcpeiids upon the strength of its temper. The t em per of 
dymasties is based upon group feeling. If thc group feeling is 
strong, the (dynasty’s) t em per likewisc is sirong, and its 
life of long duration, Group feeling, hi tunv, dcpcjiiis on 
nunierical .strength, as wc liuve stated.*^ 

The real reason why (large dynasttes Jast longer) is that 
when coilapse cojoes it bogins in the outly ing regions, and i, ssw 
the large dynasty lias many suoh provinces far from its center. 

Each defettion thai ocours necessarily reciuires n certain time. 
l'hc time rKjidred (for ooUapsc of the dynasty) wQJ be loijg 
in such ctases, braiuse ihere are many provinces, eacli of 


« Apparently, iio *pecL|1c paisagc i* referreil to liere. 
:lAt 
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u'liiEh collapses in its own good time. The dumt ion of a large 
dynasiy, iherefore, is Umg, 

This (faet) inay be ott.served in the Arab Muslim dytmty. 
[t lasted the langest of (alJ Muslim) dynasties, counting 
both the ‘Abbisids in tiie center and ilie Umayyacls far away 
in Spain. 'Fheir nile collapsed only after the fuurrh Itenih] 
century.** Tlrie ’Ubaydid(-Fattmid5) bsted aboui S80 ycars. 
The Siniiajah dynasty did not last as long as that of the 
■Ubaydid(-Tatimids}, namcly, from ihc time when Ma* *add 
al-Mu^izj entrusted Ifrfqiyah to Quluggtn b, Zirl in the 
year 358 wp to tJie time when the Almohads ttx>k 

possessioo of al-Qd’a>i ** and IJoUgie in the y<?ar 
[l t<J2j. 'Fhe contemptirary Ahnohad {Hafsid) dynasty has 
lasted nearly 270 years. 

Thus* ihe life af a dynasty depertds upun [tiie nimtbcr of) 
its supporters. "This is how God formeriy proceeded witb 
Hi« servants.'* ■* 

[^93 <iyf>(tsly rurety entablMes ksetf jirmiy tu hinJs 
xvith mitny differfTtt inl«f and grou/ts. 

The reason for this Is ttie differences in opinions and 
dcaires. Behind each opinion and deaire, there i« a group 
feeling defending it. At any time, thereforc, thcrc is tnucli 
opposition to a dynasty and rebclUon against it, even If ihe 
dynasty possesses group teeling, because each group feeling 
under the control of the rultng dynasty thinks that it ha* »n 
i.isie itself (etiDugh) strength and power, 

One may compare what bas happened in this conncction 
in Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib from the beginning of Islam 
lo the present time. Ilie inh abi tants of ihose lands are 


"Amb Mudim ityniKy" comprises the 'Abbbidg tmi tbe Umay. 
yaiis, Ion HlukJi'mi itic 'AbbÅJsid dynasty nv an iiideiKTrident iwwrr 

^ded its itic ninth/tcHiih tKniury [d., far imitandt^v beluw)^ he httd %o 

mclijiie llK^Spanksh Umayyads. m ordcr lo til« **Arab Muilim dyntity" 
iliÆ liumtLcm gf iU Muslim dyrmfltiea* 

^Cf. p. ara, iilKivc, 

* Qur'ån f au), 

«C1 Issawl, pp. i 11-13. 
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Berber tribea aiid groups. Tlie ftrst viciory of tbji Ab! Sarh “ 
over tliem and The European Christians (in the Maglirib) 
Mfas <if no avaii. They continued to rebel and apti-statized 
lime after time* The Mui^liniK massacred. many of them. 
Alter the Muslim religion liad been esiablislied among them, 
they went oti re vol ting and secvdiiig, atid they adoptcd dis- 
sideilt (KUarijitc) religious opinions many times. Ibn Abi 
Z.Tyd ** said tital the Berbers in the Maghrib revolted twelve 
times and that Tskm bccajne ftnuly established among them 
only during the govcmorship of Muså b, Nu^yr and thcre- 
after* This is whar is nieant by the statement reported on the 
authorUy of ’Liinir, that "irrtqiyah 'divides' “ die hearts of 
its mhabiiants." Tire statcmetii refers to die great tiumber 
of trilles and gnmps there, which caiises them to he dis- 
obedient and unmaiiageable. ’l'he ‘lråt| at that time was dif- 
fcrent, and so was Syria. The miliria of the ('Iraq and Syrla) 
coitatsted of Persians arid Byzaniliies(Tespectively)^ All (the 
inhaliirants) ivere a mixed lot of i<*wn and city dwellers. 
VVhen the .Vfuslim.s deprived them of tlieir power, there re¬ 
ma ined no one capalde of mahing a ddense or of offering 
opposition. 

Tlie Berber triiies in the West iirc innuinerablc. All of 
them art’ Bedoums and meinbers of gnemps and families. 
Whi-never one tribe Is destroyed* aiiother takes its pbce and 
i.s as rcfractory and rebellious as the tormer one had Iwen. 
■nierefore, it has taken the Arobs a long time to estahlish 
iheir dvnasiy in the land ol IfrMpyah and the Alaglirib, 

iTié same was tlie case in Syria in die uge of the Israel¬ 
ites. At diat time, there existed (there) a very large nimiLier 
of trilles *idi a greui variety of groiip feelings, siich 5S the 
trilles of Palestine and Canaaii. the diddJren of Esau, ihe 


* ’Uitimin's gavernor of Kgypt, '»lio tned ioconfiuerTri|Wli1i«uii ^wdy 

affer64T. ,, . .l 

“ CT. n, SW to Ch. I, flbove. The itatcirient » repcaiedly quoted iii uie 
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“ ITiis IS n iilij on vKircIs, «inni:t‘ting Ifni|ijiah witlt ilw Arauic rooi 
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Midyanitcs, thc childrcn of Lot, the Kdomitcs, the Arnit;- 
niauhl!], ilie AmulekiK^T CiirgashiT^s, aiid the Nahataeatut 
from tlie Juiirah and 'l'hereforet it wis difTiculi for 

tfte Ijsraelites to establish their d3Tja,sty fimily* Time afier 
time, their royal auihcrity was etidangerei!- Tlie (spint of) 
opposition {alive in the country) communlcaied itself to (ihe 
l^raelltes), They opposeil their q\mi governineiii and re- 
voUed agaliist it . Tliey thua never had a cuntinuoiis and 
firmly e 5 tatili.Hhcrl royal authotity. Eventually they were 
overpowered, lirst by the Fersiaris., tlien by the G recks, and 
ftnaily hy the Romans, wheii iheir [xiwcr varne to an etid in 
the Diaspora, “God has tlic pjwer to execute His com- 
mands/' ** 

On the oiher hånd, it is casy to estabUsh a dynasty in 
lands that are free frt»ro group fcelings. Cujveninicjit tlicre 
wLll be 1 trtinquil affhir, because seditiom and rel>ellions are 
few, anrl the dynasty tliere does not iieed mueh group fceling. 
Titis is the case tn comemporaiy Egypt and Syria. Thev are 
(iiow) frue from tribes and group feeliirgs; iiideed, one would 
ntjver siispect that Syrb luuj onre been a mine of tliem, as 
we have (just) stated. Royal authority in Egypt b most 
peaceful and firmly rooied, because Egj^pi has few dissidents 
or people who represent tribal groups. Egypi lias a sultan 
and subjecis. (Egypt's) ruling dynasiy consisis uf theTurkish 
rulei's iiml tiieir groups, Tliey succeed each ot her in power, 
and the mlc cireubtes among them, passing imm one lirant h 
to anoiher. The cnliphaic belongs in name to an 'Abbisid, 
;t de&cendant of thc 'Abbåsui caliphs of Baglidad, 

Tiie same is the lase In oontempurary Spain. The group 
,«!» fceling of the mier nf (Spain), Ibu ahÅhmar (tJic Nasrkls 
of Granada), w'as not sirong or wtdespread tn l>cgjn witli. 
(I he Nasrids) lieloitged tu out of the Arab hoitses thai had 
supjKJited the Umayyad dyiiasty, o few survtvors of whii'h 
remaiiiGd, I bis situation camc al^jut as follows: When the 
Spaniards were nu longer ruled by the Arab dynasty (uf llie 

**Cf p. +Tt, btjrtvr. '“tjur'sn t3,ai [al). 
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Umii^^acts) and iht l^mtlinah and Altnoluid Bt-rbers became 
Eheir ru lers, they detested this dominaiion, The ir oppression 
weiglied hcavily upon them, and their hcaits were fliil of 
haie and indippiation a^ainst (tlie new rulers), 

Near ihe end of the ( Aimohad) rule, the Almohad lordi 
handcd o^^er marry of their strongholds to the abominahle 
(Christian ruler), in order to gain his support for their at- 
tempts to capturc the capital city of Nfarmkech. That caused 
rcTiutants of the people in Spaiii who rcpresented tiie ;tncieiit 
^oup feeling to unite, Tliese tvere descendants of Arab 
liouses who had to some degreo kept away from urban 
civilization and the cities, and who were finnly rooted in 
miliiary life. They Lnduded Ibn Hud (of Saragossa), tbn 
al-Ahmar (of Gninada), and Ibn Mardaiiish (of Valencia 
and Mkircia), and others like them. Sbn Hhd seized power, 
made propaganda for the ’Abbasid caliphate in ihc East, and 
caused thé pcoplc to revolt against the Almohads. Allegiartce 
to them w'afi denouitced, and they were driven out. Jbn Hud 
ihus became the independenl niler of Spain- Tlien, lim al- 
Ahmar rose to power and opposed Ibn Hud^s propaganda. 
He made propaganda for lliti Abf l^afs, the ,Almci]iad rulcr 
of Ifritpyali, and seized power with the help of a groitp of 
relatives who were ralled ''the chiefs.*' ile needed no more 
people than thesc, {)ct:ause tbere were so few gruups in Spain 
(at tliat time) possessing a govenimeni (stt/hln) and subjects. 
Ibn aWAhinar then sought support againat the alrominable 
(Christian ruler) from Zanatflh chieftains who came to him 
from acrn.ss tbt* sea. TTiese Zamitah chieftains became liis 
assQciatcs in defense of the frontier regioits and the niannuig 
of the garrtsons, 

Now, the Zanatah (Merinid) ruler of the Maghrih had 
hopes of galning power in ilpain. But these Zanåtah chief- 
taitis who were tbn al-Ahinar'a associates defended him. His 
power, eventuallv, w'as firmly cstablished, Jhe people [.r*- 
came used ro his rule and could do nothing agaiiisi him. He 
liefiucathcd his p*>wer to his dtSirentiams, who liave held ir 
doivn to the present. One should not think that he was w ith- 
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our group support. This was not so. Ile started out with a 
group, but it Wiis a small one- However, jt was sufficient for 
his needs, because diere were fcw groups and trihes in 
(Spairt) and, conrseqiiently, not mueh group feeling was 
nceded tbere, in ord er to gai n i be upper hatid over the 
SpanUrds, 

■'God has na need of the worlds/' ” 

Q 10 j By its veiy nalurf, th£ royal etiiimi atl 

tlself anii goa tn for luxitry and 
^refers aad quiet}* 

As” to ebiming all glory for itsqlf, this Is liocause, as 
we have meniioned before, royal autliority exists through 
group feeling, Group fceling (such as leads to roval au- 
ihority) is somedihig composite that results from (the 
amalgamation of) many groups, one of wlilch is stronger 
than all the others. Thus, (a group fceling) is ablt to over- 
conie and gairi power over (aU the othtrs), and, eventually, 
brings thetn all under its sway, Thus, social organization and 
superiority over men and dynasiics come about, The secret 
heru is that a group fceJing extending ©ver the enttre tribe 
corresptmds to the temper in ihe thitigs that come mto lieing, 
Temper U the prodiict (of ihe mixture) of the elements, It 
has been explaincd in the [irnper plaoe« ihat, wheti the eJe- 
menrs arc combined in et^ual proportions, no mixture can 
take pliLLC. One (cleitiefit) must bc suporioi' to the others, 
and whtm (it esercises) its superiority over them, mixturJ 


* Qur'ln 3.37 (sa). 

„ ** **■ of Three sectionj, tta the rarLer tcxt» 

(hmty hy mt«rc on [i- ass. 1 . i iht» Hird. ^liited 'T-riin. 

BUihority by iwittre/' begiiut on p. aea, 
V aV i ^ It; tlic tcif tmt also ocintaiiis cctT«:(lo;i* iiml 

tXoSr.t'J«"”"" ‘"J ■>”>• "■ 

^ M+f. 

^ »Jcujil HA 3 gfiTcml tipference ro Works ofl phVHiCS 

'• ucaied. Htnvevtr. Uni KliaJiiiVii lut( niiidc ihe iiine 
jtmemL'jii ibove («, Sy to Cli. it) at on ourty »lagp tg ilw te*t latiir ikleied. 
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0CC4jr£. [n tlie same \vay, onc of tlie vur'ioiis trihal group 
feeliiic;s must bc superior to all (others), in order to be ablc 
lo briii^ thtm togettier, to umte them, and to weld tliein into >» soa 
one group feeling comprising all the various groiips. AU 
ilie varioijs groups are then under the inilijcncc of the su¬ 
perior group feeling. 

'nits highest gro up feeling c;ui go only to people who 
have a “house" and k'udership anioiig (the trihe). One of 
diose people must be the leader who has superiority over 
them, Be IS siiigletl out as leader of all the varioas group 
feelmgs, beeause he is superior to all the otliers by hirth. 

Wben he ts singled out for (the position of leadership), lie 
Ih too proud to let others sbire in his leadership and Control 
over (the people) or to lel thero participate in it, because tlie 
quallties of Ivaughtiness and pride art* innate in animal 
nature* TltuSt he develops ihe tjuality of egotism {ta’ulh/h), 
whk'h is innate in liuman beings. 

Moreover* politics requires thai only one person exerebe 
Control. Were various persons, liable to dilfer aniong caeh 
other, to exercise it, destniction of the whole eotild result. 

*'[f ihcre were other gods except God hi ihe two (heaven 
and earth), they (heaven and carlh) tvould have been dc- 
stToyed." 

Ulm s* the aspirations of the various group feelings are 
blunted. Ueople become tamt and do not aspire lo siutre with 
thf leader ht the exercise of controL l'heir gi'oup feel in g is 
forced to refrain (from such aspiratioiis). The leader tuhes 
charge all hy himselLf, as far as posstble* Eventually, he leaves 
no part in die pow'er to anyone clse. Ile tbus elaims all ibc 
glory for hitnself and d«cs not peruiit the people to shitre in 
it. This may come to pass already with the first rulei' of 3 
dynasiy* or it may come to pass only with the second or die 
thii-d, dcixmding on the resistance and sirengtii of the varioua 
group feeliiigs* but it is sonielhing unavoidable in a. dynasty. 

Tbis is how Ciod proceeds wlth Mis sen ants. 
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As ** to Koinfr in for luxurj', this is l>ccau«ie, «'hcn a 
nation ha i tutti thc upper liand and lakcn posscrssin n of the 
holdm^5 cf irs predetessors tnhn had royal auihoriiVt if.s 
prosperity and svell-fxting' grow, l*eoplc bccuine airostorticd 
to a great iiumlÆr of thinga, Fmm ihc necossUioa of iife and 
a life of austerlty, ihoy prugrcss lo tbc luxurics and a Iife of 
cotnforl and bcauty. Ou-'V coint* to adopt tho ciistorns and 
(enjoy) ihe conditions of tlieir predeccssors, Luxuriea ruquire 
development of ihf ttostoms necessary to producé ihem. 
PLHJple then also tend toward tuxuiy- in food, clothing, bed¬ 
ding (taTpets), and jiousehold gin>tls. They lake pritle in 
sutdt things and vie with other nations in deliracies, gorgeous 
rainicnt, and fine irioutiis, Eveiy' new gclieratior> ivatits to 
surpass the prcceding one in this respect, and so ir goes 
right down to the end of the dynastv* Tlie lurger tlie realnr 
ruled by a dynasty, the greatcr is tbe share of its poople in 
thesc luxuries, Ihe iimit ev’enlually lo be reacbed is set ftir 
a particulaT dynasty by its owti power mid hy the eustoms 
of tts prcdceessors. 

This is how God proceeds uith ilis creanires. 

As « to preferring iranquillity and quiei, this is bct'aiise 
a nation obtains royal autliorily only by presging its daims, 
having in mind tlie purpose of uhiainlng supcriontv am} royal 
authority. \Vhen this purjxjsc is m:eomplished/ali effons 
cease. 


I wordcred at the busy efforts fate made in omnection 
wittj my relatiofishtp with her. 

Tben, wlien our relationship bad ended, fate becume 
quieL** 


“ Cf. Isuwi^ p. t ly, 
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'Alicn pcople liave ohtained the roval aiithority, tliey tio 
(Iqjijfer) do the tiresome chores they hdd fjeen usefl to ujidcr- 
take whJle still m search of it. ‘l'hey pefcr rest and qulet and 
tranqvillity, Kow they seek tn enjoy the fruits of royal au- 
thority, sitdi as biiildings, dwellings, and clothing. 'Hiey 
huild casiLes aiid iiistall nmnin^ water.® They plant ^dciis 
and etijoy life. They prefur rest to tiresome chores. 'l'hey take 
pride in clothing, food, lumsehuld goods, and bedding 
(carpets), as mueh as possible^ They get used to this (atti¬ 
tude) and pass it on to later generations. It comimies to gro^v 
in their midst, unril Ood permits Hb eommatul to be exe- 
ciited. 

Q n 3 ff'Arn tkf naUtral ( tfndtndes) of th royal uifMor- 
/ty lo clawi 0.11 jg^arv fur itself iind to obtoin 
luxury aud trantjuiUiiy havt Wenjirmly eitdh- 
lishrf thi dyrt asty approaches senility. 

This “ ran he explained in several ways. 

First: As we have stated. the (royal authoriiy), by its 
very nature, must rlaim all giory for itself. As long as glory 
was the eonamon (property) of the grouji, and all inemhert 
of the group made an idcntiral effbrt (to ubiaiit glory), ilieir 
aspirations lo gain the upjier Iland over oiliers and to defend 
their «wn p<>s,wssions were expressed in cxemplary unruli- 
nc.ss and laek of restralm. They all aimed at fnine. Therefore, 
tiiey eonsidered deaili encountered in pursuit of giory, sweet, 
and they preferretl annihilatioii to the loss of fglory), Now, 
however, ivhen one of them rbims all giory for himself, he 
tre.its the others severdy end holds them in check. Further, 
he exeludes them from possessing po^perty and appropriates 
it for himself. l'eople, thus, hccome too la^y to care for farne 
They becottic dispirited and come to love humbleness and 
.ser vi tude. 

Tlie iicxt generation (of inembcrs of the dynasty) grows 
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UJ 1 in tliii* (ciindltion). ITiey consider tbeir atlowaiiccs thc 
govemmL‘ni’5 [«iymcnt ici th«ni for militiirv ser\'ice and sujv 
port. No odler thoughi occurs to ihem, [But) :i persnn would 
rarely hire himself out to sacrifice hi* life. This (situation) 
dchilitates tliedynasty and undertniiios its strengih, Its f?roup 
feelLnp^ dccays becausc the people uho represent thc f^nmp 
feeling have lust their cnergy. As a result, the dytiasty 
progressiis toward weakness and senility. 

Sticondt As %vc have .taid beforc, royal authoritv by tts 
veiy nature requires luxnry. fcople get accusiomcd lo a 
great uuniber of things. llieir expenscs are liigher than their 
allowances and their iticurne is iioi sufficient to pav for thctr 
expenditures« Those who are poor perisb. Sjieiidtlirifts 
squander their incoine on Juxuries, This (fxindition) hecomcs 
1, awt aggravated in the laicr generations. EventuaJly, all their 
iiicome cannot pay for the lu^uries atul other thing-'s they 
have Iieooiue uscd lo. "ITity gmw needvi Whcn their rulers 
urge thein to dcfray the costs of raids and wars, thcy caiitioi 
get aroimd 11 (but they have no money). 'rbcrcfJre, (the 
rulcrs) irnpose penaltieg on the (people) and deprive niany 
of them of their properry, either t>y apprtipriating it for theiii^ 
selves or l>y handing It over to their own diildrcn and sup- 
porters in thc dyiiasty. In that way, they tnake the pcople 
too weak (fin andal ly) to hcep their own affairs going, and 
their weakness (thcn reacts u|ion the nder and) weahcns 
him. 

Also, when luxury increases in s dynasty and poopie's in- 
come becomcs insufficient for their néeds and expenses, ihe 
mier, that is, thc govemment, rnust inorcase their allowances 
in order to tide them over and retnedy their tinsound condi- 
tion, The amouut tif tax revenue, however* is a fix ed one. It 
neither increases nor decreases. Whcn it is increased by ntw 
customs duties, the amount to be collected as a result of the 
Uirreasc has fixed limits (ard cannot lie mcroased again). 
And when the tax revcnues mu.si go to pay for rerently in- 
crcascii allo wa nces thai had lo be increased for c ve ry bod v in 
view of new luxuries arxi great expetiditures, the mllitia de- 
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crcasci in nuinber from what it iiail Ijccn bcfore the increase 
in allowanceis,®^ 

Liixuryj meanwhiic, is still on thc intrcase. As a result, 
allowancea becotne brger, and the militia decreases in num- 
ber. This happens a thlrd and a fourth time. Evcntuaily, the 
army is reduced to the smallest possible size. The result is 
■ hat the miUtary defense of tlie dynasty is weakened and the 
power of the dyna s ty deel i nes, Neighboring dynasties, or 
groups and tribes under the Control of the dynasty itself, be- 
conte l>old and attach it, and God permits it to sulfer the 
deatruction that He has destined for (all) His creatiires. 

Furthermore, luxury corrupte the character. (Through 
hixui7,) tlie soul aapiires diverse kinds of evil and sophlsii- i. .101 
cated customs, as wiU be mentioned in the seciioii on seden- 
tary culture."* Feople lose the gond qualitics that were a sign 
and indication of (their qualification for) royal authority,** 

'Hiey adupt the contrary bad qualiries, Tliis points toward 
retrogregsion and ruin, aoeording to the way Go<j has 
(plaiuied it) for Mis creatures in this connection. The dy- 
nasty shows symptoms of dissolution and disintegratioiu It 
becomes affeeted by the chronic diseitses of semlity and Kiialty 
(lies. 

lliird: .\s we have mentioned,^ roj'sl authority, by its 
very nature, roquires tranquillity (and rest). When pcople 
come aocusiomed to inmquillity aiul resi anti adopt them as 
character traits, they liccome paii; of tlielr natuire- 'i*his is the 
case witli all the thiiigs to which onc grows used and ac- 
customed. 

Tltc new generations grow up in comfort and the case of 
luxury and tranquillity. The tmit of savagery (which former 
generations had iwsscssed) undergoes transformation. Tiiey 
forget the customs of deseil life that enabled them to achieve 

ifi, niiier llit iiUfTWflnfei la lie piid ar« Wgher tlwn licforé, and 

the inroma biis not uicrcuhcdj Ibwer mi'll cali be hire^ furlliÆrj 
Sijn f.5 btlow. 
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royal autliority, siich aa ^reai encrfry* ihe habit of i'upadty, 
aiKl the ability to travt'i in tli^ ulUiemo^s and Hnd ono's uay 
in Waste regions. No difTercnctr remaiiis l>et\v'een them and 
ordinary city dwellers, extepi for ihcir (figliring) skiil ^ and 
emblems, Tlieir miliiary defense weakens, thcir cncrgy is 
lost, and their strengtli is tmdermined, The ev'il efletrts of 
this situation «n the dynasty show themselves in tlie form of 
senility, 

People, tneamvhile, eo ritinue to adopt cver newer fortn s 
of luxnry and sedentary cukure and ofqitiet, iraniiuillity, and 
softness in all their cundltions, and to sink ever [lee{>cr into 
thetti. They thus hccome estran ged frotu desert li fe and 
desert toughness. Oradually, they lose more and more of 
I, 505 (tlie old virtuos), Thev forget the quality of bravery that 
was their protection and dcfense. Evcntuallv, they oome to 
depend upon some mher militia, if they have orw-. 

An exainple of this is the nations whoi^e history is avail- 
able in the Looks you liave. VMiat 1 have said ^vili Ih* found 
to be correct and admitf ing cf no douht. 

In a dynasty affected by scnilliy as the result of luxury 
and rest, it sometlmes happetis thai the ruler chooscs he!|>cr» 
and partisans from groups not rehted to (the ru Ung dynasty 
but) used to toughness. He uses (ihese penple) as an arniy 
whioh wili be betler aide to suffer the hardshlps of wars, 
lnjiiger, atid privation. riiis éuuld prove a enre for the senility 
of the dynasty wheti it comes, (Lut only) until Cod pei-mirs 
His comraand regarding (the dynasty) tu bc executed. 

This is W’hut hapjiened to ilie 'lurkish dvnastv in the 
East. Most memtiera of itu army werc TurkUh dients. Ttif 
(1 urkisli) rulers then chose horseinen and soldiers fiTorn 
amurig the white slaves ( Mamehikes) wlm were broviglti to 
Them. They were more eagt-r to fight and betler able to 
sufFer privations than llie ehildren of rhe earlier white slaves 
(blamelukes) who had grown up in easy circiunstanccs as a 
ruling dass in ihe shadow uf the government. 

The same w as the case with tlie Almobml (Kufsid) dy- 

tt. i]c»;(y in Jinmut iifjitU'qtirt XlVS(isG&}, iSa. 
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fiasty iti tfnqiyah. Thtfir rulers often selectcd thcir armies 
frujn the Zanåtali and the Arabs. Xhev iised inany of thcirit 
anft disregiirdetl their ovm peopie who had tjecome used to 
luxlI^J^ Thiis, the dynasiy obtained another, new life, \m- 
afiected by scnility. 

God mlierits tfic earth suid whomever is upon it, 

C 1*2 ^ Dynaiitii'j iurn^ a natural lift i/nni h'jre ifititridmh. 

shculd be known that in tlie opinion of physicians 
aml astrologers, thc natural life (spån) of itidividuals is ane 
hundred and c^veniy ve ars, thai is, ihe penod astrologers call 
ihc great lunar year, Wiihin the same generation, the dura- 
tion of iife diffcrs according to the conjunctlons. It may be 
cither more or less than one hundred and twenty ycars. Tire 
life (spån) of persons who are under some particular con- 
junction will be a fiill hundred years. Of others, it will be 
fifty, or eighty, or seventy years, accordingly as the iiidica- 
tions of conjunctions noted by these observ'ers may require. 
Tlu? life of a Muslim lasts ttctween sixty and seventy years. 
This is stated in the llie natura 1 life spån of oiie 

hundred and iwenty ycars is sgrpassed onlv on the occasion 
of rnre configurations and extraordinarv positions on thc 
tirmament. Such was the case with Noah and wjth a few 
(individunls) smang tlte peoplcs of'Åd and ThamQd. 

'fhe same is die case with the life (spån) of dynasties. 
Their durat i nns tnay differ according to the conjunctions. 
However, as a rule no dynasty lasts beyond the life (spån) 
of three genenttiims." A generation is Identical with the 
average duration of tltc life of a single individual, namelv, 

™ Cf. R, A. NkhoSiori^ qf EiiiUra Pirflij and pp, 

^ Cr [[, IL L 

Cn isSSWi, pp. 1 17 f. 

” CL ibovt. TTic ffi]|i>win|f assumption of n prri od of lany 

(iiKi nrtt squirr with reuurk* Ibn Klialiftin irukei liere abou* iht 
loijirtli o( hymsiM w hrther oiw EnuisUtcA dunslion of lifu"* 

pr “middlr life "^llur laficr i barety posjisble reoflPting, tetining^ly si4p- 
pirtfd hy fiie i|UUUtthvii fretti thtr juid thtr di&cusiiOfi found s:søl 
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forty ycars. (ihe time) rcquirtfil for groivth to bc compkn«! 
anti matunty feat.'Jn.Hl. fxoti jwiidr *'Until wheii lio roat'Jliw his 
maiurity and reat'hes tho age of forty years. . , ^ 'l'here^ 

fijre, ^ve have said that the (avcrdge) duratioo of die lift nf 
an individual is identical with tlie duration of a generation. 

Our statement U confimied hy tlte significanee of the 
(forty-year) sojoum of the children of Israel in ihe desert." 
Those foriy (years) were mtendi^d to brinjg ahout the dis- 
appearanee of the generation iheii alive and the grouih of 
another generation, (oiie) ihat had nol tvitnessed and felt 
the hutuiHation (in Egypt)* niis is proof of ihe assumption 
thaf (a period of) forty years, which is idcntii^a] with tlie 
(average) Dfe of a single indivldnal, must be cojisidered the 
dumtion ofa generation, 

We have stated that the duration of the hfe of a dynaaty 

does not aA a rule extend beyond three generations. The first 
generation retains the desert qualities, desert toughness, and 
t, 307 desert savagjery, (Its members are used to) privaiion and to 
sharing their glory (with each other); they are brave and 
rLipaclouB. Thereforc, the strength of group fecling txintinues 
to lie preserved among them. I hcy are sharp and greaily 
feared. Teople subinit fo theiii. 

fjtidcr the influenee of royal aitthoriiy and a life of eaae, 
the sct.Y>nd generation chunges from iht desert attitude lo 
sederuary eulture, from privaiion to luxury and iilenty, from 
a State in which everyWy shared in ihe glory to'one in 
wliich one man tbimg all the glory for hitiiself w'liile ibe 
others are too bzy to strive for (glorj')j and frotii proud 
sujjeriority to humble suhservience. TJius, the vigor of 
gi-oiip føeling is brokcti to .some extent. People beeoiiie used 
tu bwlinesA and obedience. But many of (the uld virtues) 
remain in them, bccause ihey Imd liad direct personai contact 
with the first generation atid its conditions, and had observed 

"Qur'an ( 1 - 1 .), 

" Cf, pp. 13a Itu] S8tt, iliove. 

»Cf. pp. sisff,. *tK>ve. 
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with their oivn eyo« its prowess and striving for glor^ and 
jts intention to protect and defend (itsclf). They cannot ^ivc 
all of il up at ontc, although a good deal of it may go. They 
Uve in hope ihat the condi tions tlia i ex tsted in the fi rst 
generation may come back, or they live under the itluMon 
that tho.se condilions still e>dsi. 

Tlie third generation, then, has {completely) forgotren 
the period of desert life und toughtie.ss, as if it had never 
existed. have lost (the taste for) the .sweetness of faiue 

and (for) group feeling, l>et:ause they are dominated by force. 
Luxurv reacbcs its peak among them, because they are so 
mueh given to a life of pros per i ty and ease. Tiiey become 
dependent on the clynisty and, are like women and children 
who need to be defended (by someone else). Group feeling 
disappears completely. People forget to protect uml defend 
themselves and to press their daims. With their emb1eiii.s 
apparel, horseback riding, and (tighting) skill,'“ tliey deceive 
pcopie and give them the wrong impression. For the most 
part, they are more cowardly than women upon their backs. 
When sfomeone conies and demands something from thetn, 
they cannoi repel him. The mier, tlien, has need of other, 
brave people for his suppoil. Hc takes many dients and 
folUnvers. They help the dynasty to some degree, un til God 
pennit.s it to be destroyed, and it goes with everything it 
snaiids for. 

As one can sec, we have chere three generations. In the 
coiirse of these three generations, the dynasty grotvs senile 
and is worn out. Therefore, it is in the fourth generation thai 
(antestral) prestige is destroyed. Tilis was stated before in 
conneetion with (the subject) tliat glory and (ancestral) 
pre,stige aré restricted to four generations."* Wc have proved 
it with iiatural ami evident arguments based on premjses tliat 
we established before. The rcader shoyld eonsider ihat. As 
an inipartial person, hc should not disregard the truth. 


Cf. h. 71 to duptei* dbaviffe * CC tf,, jWvCr 
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Tilret gencratium last one Imndreti ami twenty vcati, 
w stated befure. As a rule, <hTia!fties do not last longer than 
thal maiiy years, a fevv more or a fcw l(?ss, save when, by 
chance, tio one a^ipcani mtack (the dyrosty), When senility 
becomes pre|Ki ilde ran t ( i n a dynasty)» there may be no 
daimant (for tts pnver, and then notliing will happen), liut 
if there should be one. be will cncounier tio one capaijte of 
repellmg liim. If the time b up, {the end of the dynasty) 
eunnot tic postpojied for a single hour. nq more thati ir on 
be aocelcnttcd “ 

In this way, the Ufe (spån) of a dynasty TOiTes|wnds to the 
life (spiin) of an iiidividuid; it grows up und [»sse.s into an 
age of stagnation and thcnce into retrogression. Therefore, 
people oonimonlv say that the life (spån) ofa dynasty is one 
hundred years. ITie saying meanfi the same as whui (I Juive 
just explnlned). 

One sHoulJ conslder this and derive from it a nile for 
hnding the correet number of ancesiors in 3 pedigree, if one 
is uncertain about it but knows the time interval tha: the 
1, flrø pedigrec covers. For eacli hundred ycar», one should figure 
three ancestors. If the result tallics with the total mim tier 
of (ancestora indicated in the pedigreei il) is correct. If it is 
One generation short, there must be an error iti the number 
of (ancestors itidicatcd in the pedigree, and) there must lie 
one (aficestor) loo tiiany in it. If (the result) indicates one 
generation too many, one(ancesttir) must liave lieen omitted 
(from the pciligi'ee). In the same way, one riuiv ftgure out 
the number of years, if oiie knnvvs the iTorrect mutdx'r of 
ancestors,® 

Gud determines night and day.“ 

“ Cf. B:I2>, (jcluw, 

* Tvads: , . . if one llic nuinlirr of incwtioff, tf dur rmLsr 
cangidert (llii* * iuIk), (ut wilJ flnrt kl usLi 4 lly to bc corrcct '* 

Ibr Wisldilii gppUfd ihij ro |ik» pedi^ mt[ ciiii.c »u the mn- 
duswn dwi It omitted quite a number of llnkt; cf. u. 1. Cf. 

aUo akuiMe, p. luvk (n, so]. t ,. r 

^ Cf. C|ur'an 
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^ 13 n Titt trjttiifhn of tlynnstiei Jrom destrt iife to std-^ 
tntarx colturt, 
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It should l)c kiiown ihai ihcKe stages arc tiatural une* for 
dynastics. The stiperiority through which royal authority ia 
achieved is the rosuli «f group fecHng and of the greai energy 
and rapnciotis habiia vvhkh go Tsith it. As 3 rute, these ihing^i 
ane possible onl}' in ronnection wiih desert life. The first 
stage of dyriaatiea, ihcrefore, is that of desm life. 

Wien royal authoriiy is obtained, jt is accompanied by a 
lifc of ease and tnereased opponunitics, Sedentary culture is 
merely a diversification cd* lujt iiry and a refined knowledge 
of the crafts employetl for the diverse aspects and ways of 
(luxury). This concems, for instancic, food, ciothing, build^ 
ing, bedding {carpets), utensiis, :ind other household needs, 
Each one of these things requires sj>e<:iai imerdependent 
crafts serATiig to refiiie and improve it. ('l'hese crafts) inerease 
in number with ihe {grt>wing) varie!}- of pleasiires and 
amusements and wavs and meaiis to enjov ihe Ufe of luxiiry 
the soul desires, and (vtiih the groning nuniber of) dilferent 
Lhings to which peopte gct used. 

'iTe ” setJentary stage of royal aiithority follows the stage 
of desen life, It does so of necessity, as a result of tlie fart 
tJiat roval authority is of necessity accompanied by a Ufe uf 
case, In the sedentary stage and under (sedentary) condi- 
tion.s, the peoplc of a given dynasiy aiways follow the tradi^ 
tioivs of the preceding dynasty. ’liiey olwtcrve with their os\7i 
eyes the circuinstances (luidcr which the preceding dynasty 
Uvt?i|), aiul, as a mle, Icam from thero. 

Soiaethitig of the sort liappened to liie Arabs during the 
eonquest by w hich they came to rule ihe I’ersians and By- 
zantines and made their daughters and fions tlieir servaiits. 
At (hat lime, itic Arabs had no sedentary eukure at all. The 
story goes that when they were given n pillow they supposLMl 

■*Cf. Iwiwij pp, Hft t 
3tT 
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U was a bunclle of I'hc cjimphor ihcv foimd in ihe 

trtasuries of the I’ersian kirig ivas iised by thum sa s.ill irt 
their dougli. Thtrc are tnany aimikr things. 'l’be Arabs. 
ilien, enslaved thc people of tlie former dyiiasties axiii tm- 
idoyed them in their uecupations and ilieir household iieed». 
From among them, they selocted skilkd masters uf the vari* 
OUA (tTafrs), and were in mm tauglit by (bem to handle, 
rnaster, and develop ihern for themselves. In atldilion, the 
ctrctims rances ot the ,\rdlis’ I i fe tvidened and becanie more 
diverstfied. Thus, ihcy reaclied the litnii in tit i s resjtect. niey 
entered the stage of sedentary etilturc, of Itittury and refine- 
ment in food, drink, clothing, huilding, wcapotis, bedding’ 
(earpets], household gotnls, music, and all other coiiimudi- 
tics and fumisliings. Ihe same (perfeclioii they sliuwed) oii 
their gala davs, banquets, and wedding nigbts. In this respoct, 
they surpassed the limit. 

Looking at the repons of al-jMa,^'<idi, at-Tahari, and 
otber (hisiorians) coiicerning thc wedditig of iiUMa'mijn to 
BGrån, daughier of aUHasan b. Sahl, oiie will be amazed.*» 
1 hev tell about rhe gifts lifiran'# fiiilier made tn the rethiue 
of al-Ma’mun when the caliph catne hy bjat to (aUHasaii's) 
house in Fiiirim as-silh to ask for Bflran's hånd. l’Jiey tell 
alxiut the ex|jcnditiires for the nismagc (settlement, inilåk) 
imd the wedding gifts al-Ma'tniin gave her and the exjicndL- 
tures for the xvedding. On tlic wedding day. al4Jasan h. Sahl 
gave a lavish bampiet that waa aiiéndcv! by ai-Ma'mfln's 
retinue. To iiieitiber.s of the lirst class, al-Hasan distributed 
lumps of tmtsk wTapped in papers granting farms and estates 


“ Thia seenr# lo irfer lu tlit ttratincnr meieU out hy Betfeuina lo vflliiBlili: 
Wihion* that beloti^ to tlit Prraisn mm mand er. Ruatuin. Aeoordinc to the 
Itit'J pok^ »t then, s^iih thdf kju;e,. thua rifpitif; (hvn, «|«i. Ct, Ihn 
at FakM, ir. C. E. J, VVhjitinj; {bindon, mr), p. 77, C and f> ilo 

mt read bti( ailll. Jssiiwr» su^KMiiDn that wc read 

and tronilate "ioive* u( ifread . . . pan^iticnt" is iniiiiauaihk, 
rhe itcry thecanipbor also ajipeara in Ibn al-TKlpnii, p. 7S. 

:<= ■ f Tr^' *1nii.tteii. I, 1081 ff,; AlurOj Vil, 

„ J-Jlowever llh Kljutduti lua nisfty nitire deLiiU ihan ai-Tahari and al* 

'i”- rcferLiuca tu liiia ufteri nuotcd non, cf. 

jia^ii Awwids cdititm of ash-Sliåbushti, l}t\Si-dt (Bagiidail, iSSJ), p* 101 
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to the holders, Each ohtain«! wliat chance and luck ga\'e him. 
Tt> the second dass, (al-ljasan) dtstributed hags cadi of 
which held lo.ooo dinars. To the third dass, he distributed 
bags with the same amourit in dirhams, Lri addition to all this, 
he had already si^ent many tim es as mudi whcti al-Ma'miin 
had stayed in liis house. Also, al^Ma'mun gave Burati a 
ihousand hyacmihs (nibies) as her wedding gift (moAr) on 
tlie wedding night. He bumctl candles of amber each o f wbich 
wdghcd one hundred mann ^—2. tnanri being one and tuo- 
thirds pounds (ni/). He had put down for her carpets woven 
with threads of gold and adomed with pearhf and hyaclntlts. 
When aUMa'iiifm saw all this, he said, "Thai AhQ Nuwas 
is admirablel It is aa tliough he had had this (situation and 
ihese carpeta) before his eyes when he aaid, describing wine: 


As if its small and large shiny bubbles 
Were Uttle pearls upon a ground of gold." ^ 


<^ne hundred and forty mule loads of wood had been brought 
three times a day for a whole year to tlie kitchen and were 
ready for the wedding night. All that wood was coiisunied 
that very (liglit. Palm twigs were set alight by pouring oil 
on them, Boatmen wen? ordered to firing boats to transport 
the di.stinguished guests on the Tigris from Baglidad to the 
nvyal palaces in the city of al-Ma'murv ® for the wedding 
banquet- The boats prepared for that purposc jiuinhered 
50,(XM>. and they carried people budt ond forth all day long- 
There were many other such things. 


* tlieie atiirie* * gaintd in itic trlllng i» Ulu^intcd b» the faet tlut 

4111 »thiT saurce hu rtfi (pOLiiuIs) insteod af m>uTii henc- Cf. id-KtiJitlb 
Ba^hidådT, T^rUk (Ciiiro, 1349/l9St]. VII, aai. 

“ Uf Ahi Nuwis, Dhtifj« {Cairo, ISftt), [i. ina. The ver« katup quntKl 
by gvaitiituriBiia. Cf. Uerrat al-giincivdf, cd. H. Tliorbetke (Lcip- 

»i)!, JSTi 1* p. 4«; ihn HialiAm. Lfl PUiit dt nitét, ti. A. UL'guyer (Lriden, 
lasr), p. afv. 

* thn K halH tin appimnlv hu in ininil (Iw palare uf el-Ma'mOn «‘hirti, 

tiefnre ULm, iiwl bdatiged to JaTar ■l-ltiivniakl, mul after him to h. 

Sahl. Cf, G. LeStrangc, lii^ktl 4 dttm»g UtfAbhuid (Oxfonl, t 90 a}, 

p, i-te. 
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A similar occasion was tlip ^v^.'Liding of al-Ma'ijum b. 
Dhl rwifio in Tolodo. [t was described hy Ibn Bass'iin " in 
the hiiåh atih-Dhiilrtarijh and bv lim llay^-an. 

AU these ((Xioplc) had prcviously be«n in the first srag^i 
of desert life. They had been completely iiKsipable of sutb 
things, bccause, in thcir low ,siaiidard of lifir and tiieir sim- 
pUdty, they lacked Lroth the meatis and peopie with tetlmical 
abihty. It has bcen ^aij that al-Hajjaj jjavc a bitii<|uet on tiie 
(Kiavlon of tlie cimimcbion of orte of his Sons. ile had one 
nf the Persian iandowtiers brought to him and asked him 
about the banquets the Persians hud given (in former times). 
He asked him lo tell him about the tnost lavish Etant^uet he 
had ever attended, The reply wa^: "Ves, my Lord, i at- 
tciideti tht han^uct ot one of the provincis I go vemors 
(marchdits) of the I'ersian kmg, given for the uihabitants of 
Fars, ile useil golden plates oti tables of silver, fonr (plates) 
lo each (table). Eacti [table) was carried by fimr tnaid- 
SLTvanls, and four persons were seated at each. Aftcr ihey 
had uaten, the fuur of them lefl with the table, the plafes u'n 
tt, and the n^idservams." (VVhen he heard that,) al-najjåj 
merely said, ”Boyf Have some camels shugUiered and give 
the peoplc 10 eat.“ J-le nealized thai he could not afford sudi 
siimiituousncss as liad oiiee actually existed. 

The allowanees and gi atuitjcs the L mayvad.s gave ftheir 
followera} illustrate the [joint under discussioii. In keeping 
witb Arab desen cusfom, most of (their gratuities) consisted 
of camels. Theti, in the ’Abbilsid, the 'Lbaydicl(-Fårimid), 
and later dynasties, ihese gratuities, as one Inows, råme to 
hc large surns of money, dtests of clothes. and hordes with 
their eoniplete trnppings. 

The same sirviation prevailed amnng the Kutåmah in 


"'Alf Ij. nasjiifi. (1, s+e |tl+7.-4a|. cr. j 333. 1 nr 

dit ‘»’C Uniiedew tp. 

viilMtfiti TUjl'lMhfti TliP hov.tv\iT, fjrpcj nr>t moceyr Im ilw 
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their relaiiuriship witb tbe Aghlabitls in Ifriqiyah atid tiie 
Bitnii l'ugh^h (Ikhsliidids) in Egypti amongf ihe Lamtunsh 
in their relationship with die mw df hilftis in Spniii and also 
with the Almohads, and amang die Zanåtah in their rdation- 
ship with the Almohads, and so on. 

Sedcntary LiiUure was aKvavs trans ferred from the pre- 
ceding dynasty to die tater one, The sedentair cuhure of rhe 
Persians was transferred lo tlie Arah Umayyads and *Ab- 
hasids. The scdeniary culture of the Umayyads in Spain was 
I ransferred to the Almobad and Zanåtah kings of tlie con- 
temptirary Maghrib. That of the 'Abbåsids was transferred, 
succes.sively, to the Daylam, to ihe SuljDq Turks, to the 
Turks in Tgypt. and to the Tatars in the two 'Iraqs. 

llie lavger a dynasty, the more tmfiortant is its sedentaiy 
culture. For sedentary culture is the consequence of luxury; 
luxury is the consequence of wealth and prospenty; and 
wealth and proaperity are the oonsequences of royal authority 
and rebted to the extent of (territorial) possessions whidi 
the people of a panioilar dyfiasiy have gained. All the (ele¬ 
ments of sedentary culture) arc, tlius, proiionionate to the 
(greater or smaller extern of) royal authority. Upon close 
and careful examioation thi.s will be found to bc a correct 
statement as regards civilization and dynasties 

God inherits the carth and whomever is ui>on it. 

[[ 14 ]] LujTMrv zuili aijirst gréf additionat strmgth tø 
a dynasty. 

The ” reason for this is that a tribe thal has obtained 
royal autliorhy and hixury ia prolific and produces many 
children, and tlie communily grows. Tlius, the groiip gix>ws. 
Furthermorc, a greater numiier of ctients and (olloivers is 
acquired. TTie (new) generations grow up in a diniate of 
prosperity and luxuiy. ITirough them. (dm dynasty) gains 

«ITif eirlier lexis hiivc ‘TwTklih Mamtiulies," lait ilic «<inl 

Ibkea" »ppcaf» t« hive lieeij wt in C ind duea tiot oceur in D. 

“ ”Aiu1 ilvTiaitiel'* J|ipean in itie mirgin of C Uld in tiic tcxl of D. 

«tX liiiawi, pp. llHf. 
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in numlHjrs ond in strcngth, litTause a great nutnlwr of grou]>s 
form at that tiote- as tive result of the Tnrmcrical jnerease, 
Wil en the first and adcund generations arc gone and the 
dynasty starts to become sender us FoUowers and clients can- 
noT do anyihing on thetr owq to put the dvnastv and its 
royal authority on a fimier biisis, because they never had 
authority of their own but were dependent on the tnm of 
(the dynasty) and (merely) supported it. Wlitn the roots are 
gone, the branches cannot bc strong on iheir own, but dis- 
appear (.'ompletely, and the dynasty iio longer retains its 
former strengtb. 

This is exempliiied by wimt happeried to the Arab dy- 
1, ,iu nasty in Islam* As wc hove ffiatedthe Arabs at the time 
of the Prophet and the early caliphs numbered approximatdy 
150,000 Mildar and Qaiitån (tribe^men). *l*he Itfe of luxury 
rcached its dutiax in the dynasty. The (popuLation) grew 
rapidly with the growtli of pmsperity, 'Phe caliphs aequired 
maiiv clients and followers. llius, the (original) nurnber in- 
creasetl many times, h is said that during tlic coin^uest of 
Amorium, al~Mu*tasim biid siegt to the city with ycj 0*000 
This niimber can hardly fail being correct, ifone thinks 
or(the large size of) tlie MiisUrn militia ofthe Iwrder regions 
both far and near, in both the Kast and the West. and adds thø 
sohliers direetly in the service of the ruler, together with all 
tlie clients anii followers. 

Al-Mas'iidi Sjid: « ”‘nie descendants of ah'Abhds b. 
■AlxJ-aTMiiltalib were etmmed in the days of al-Ma'mfln, 
in order to give thern pon.sions. They were found to nutnlicr 
30,000 men ruid women," It shoulti be noted how great the 
nuinlier had become in leas than two hundred years. It should 
be known that ibe inereaae was Ciiused by the luxury and 
prosperity whidi the {'Abhasid) dynasty had aehieved and 
in which the new gen erations had grown iiji. Otherwtse, the 

** Cf p. 330 j 

aiiÅ^dhokih^ VI I* I3it f., hus eatinintm rauifinir fruen 

ÉOO,Q#X> tu sKK>,L1<K>. ^ 

^ Cf oI-Mas'fidl, VI f, whene thv h Furiher rtFtf^ticéi 
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iiumbcr of Ardbs^ as it had liecn In tlie bc^inning of thc ccin- 
qucst, Vi'oulti nut even rtætnely havu (ptniutteU) sudi an 
incieasc. 

God is “thc Creator, the Knowing One." ^ 

^ la] The stages af dynastm. Ha-i' the dtsert attitude 
digers amoHg the feopte in the digerent 
stagesf^ 

U should bc known that a dynasty goes ihrough liiifcrent 
stages and eiicounttrs new conditioris. Through the condi- 
tiofts that are pecullar to a particular stage, the supporters 
of the dyiiasiv acqutrt' iti thar stage traits of diaracter such 
as do not exist in any other stage. Tralta of character are the 
narural result of the peculiar situationi. in whicb they are 
fuuiid. 

The conditions and stages of a dynasty are as a rule fio 
more than five (In nuniber). 

Tlie first stage is that of sticcess, the overthrow of all 
opposition, and the appropriation oi royal authority from 
thc preceding dynasty. In this stage, the mier serves as 
model to his peoplc by the manner hi wi'hich hc aequires glory, 
coUcets taxes, defends property, and pro vides mi U tarv pro- 
teiition. tic does not claim anything exclujiively for himseJf 
to thc exclusion of (his people), bccsuise (such an attitude) 
is what is required by group fccling, (and it was grtuip 
fetling) that gave siiperiority (to thc dynasty). and (group 
fceling) still contiiiuc.i to exist as before. 

The sccond stage U the one in whifb the mier gains com- 
plete Control over Jtls pcoplc. ciaims roynl authority all for 
himself, cxcluding them, and prevents dicni from trying to 
have a share in it. liv this stage, the ruler of thc dynasiy is 
concomed with gaiiiing adherent s and uctiuiruig cl tems and 
Ibllowers in great numbers, so as to bc able to liUtiit tlie 

•'qur’ån SS.at (&')■ 

*• Theeaflicr tests hwl«UlffETsnt tillc, namely, "'Diesutjjes of a dyimsty 
awl Its vnrying condlitons. '11«! iJesrrt ittitiidc of ihe peapic in iho diflérent 
itapES/' Tlie olJ tilte is in C by ihe new pne, whidi tlim amin 
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aspirations of rho people who shart iti hL« group fcelittg aml 
belotig lo hu i^oup, who are of iJit- aaiue dusccnt as he hmwelf 
and have the same claim to royal aiithority as he has. He 
kceps them from power and bars them from thc sources of 
(power). Hti Stops them from geiting to it, and» evernually, 
al! thc power is in the hånds of his family. He reserves all 
ihe glory' that he is buLliiiivg up to the members of his owti 
house. Hc spetids as mueh. or more, care to keep (his peoplc) 
at a distance and to sutsdue ihem, as the firsi members of the 
dj'nasry expended in the search for power. Tlie tirst (mem- 
bers of the dynasty) kept strangers away, and all tlie people 
who shared in thcir group feeling supported them iti Uiis. 
He, on thc othcr Itand, keeps (his) relatives away, and he is 
.suitported in this effort only by a verj- small mimher of 
people, who are not related to him. Xliiis, be itndettakcs a 
very difHcult task. 

The third stage is one of ieisure and iranqmllity in which 
the fruits of royal authurity arc enjoved. f Ihese fruits are) 
the things that human nature desires, such as act|iiisition of 
property, ereation of iasting moJiumenta, and fatne. All the 
t, sje ability (of the ruler) Is expended un colkctltig tases; rcgu*- 
lating income and expenses, bookkeeping and plantiing” 
expenditures; crecfing large huildings, big eonatructions, 
spucious cities, am! lofty rnunuiTients; presenting gifts to 
emhassies of nobles frt)m (foreign) nations and tribal digni- 
tariest and dispensitig Ixiujity to fiis own people. In additinnp 
he supports thc demands of his foliowers and retinvie with 
money and po.sitions. He inspccts his soldiers, pays tlicm 
well. and distributes fairly their allowances every monih, 
Eventually, the result of this (liberuiity) shows itsqlf in their 
dress, their fine cqiiipment, aru! their armor on parade davs. 
The riller tliu.s ciin impress rriendly dytiastics and frighten 
hostile one.s with (his soldicrs). lins snige is the last during 


«Cf. p. (n, stHi), IjcIow, 

*“ Fer iayttit. cf. n. 17a lo CIl i. above. 
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Tht fif Dyna^fks 

whit'h tlie mier is in complete authority. Tliraughout tlib 
and the previous stages, tlie rulers arc iiidepefidem in their 
opinions* They build up tbeir strength and show tlie way fur 
tiunse after them, 

The fourth stage is onc of conieniment and peacefuliiess. 
'Ilie ruter is conieiit uiil) whai his predecessors have huilt, 
llé lives in peace wLih all fals royal peers. He adopts the 
tradition cf his predcccssgrs and foUows closely in their foot- 
steps. ile iinitates their ways most carefully. He tliinks ihat 
to depan from tradition woukl meaji the destruciion of his 
power and that they hnew hetter (whai is good for tlie 
p reservat ion of) the glory they themselves had builL 

'llie fifth stage is one af Waste and squanderiiig. In this 
stage, the ruler wastea on plcasures and a muse roems (the 
treasures) accuiriubied hy his arieestoi-s, through (excessive) 
generosiiv lo his inner circle and at their parties. Also, he 
acquires bad, low-i:kss toilowers to whom he eutrusts the 
most important matters (of State), which they are not quali- 
licd to handle by themselves, not knowing which of them 
they should laeUe and wbidi diey »houkl leave alonc, (In 
uddition,) the ruter secks to destroy tlie great cUents of his 
people and foliowers of his predecessors. Thus, ihey conie to 
hate him and conspire to refuse support to hirn, (Further- 
more) he loses a number of soldiers by spendkig their al- 
lowamres on his pleasures (insiead of paying tliem) and by 
refusing them access to hi.« person and not supervising the ni 
(properly). Thus. he ruins the foundations his ancestors had 
laid and tesirs down wbai they had buih up. In this stage, the 
dyiiasty L\ seized by seiiUity and the chronic disease from 
whidi il can hardly ever rid iuclf, for whieh it can find no 
L-urc. and, eventually, U is destroyed. We sluill explain rhat 
in connecrion with conditions to he discussed bter on.™ 

Ciotl is the best heir.‘" 


Below, pp. S7j JT., ond elkti/vticie. 


“* CT. Qiifåit Sl,es» {aa). 




Chilf>tfr )tl: Sfftiom 


16 3 monuuunts qf u gnvn liynasty an prtrfiar- 

tionaU ta its original potiffr™ 

The reason for rhL? is that rniiniiments owe thelr on^in 
to the power that brotight thc djnastj imo betnjr^ The im- 
pres-sion the dynanty leaves is proportkmate to (that power), 
The moituments of a dynasty arv its buildings and large 
(edlhces, tiaykii!).^ They are proportionate to the orighial 
power of the dynasty, iliey can materblize only when there 
are many workers atid united action ajid co-operutton. When 
a djTiasty is large and far-flung, with itiany pro^ntices and 
aubjtfcts, workers are verj- plentiful and can be brought to- 
gether Jrom all sides and regions. Thus, even the Iarge.st 
monuttietit (AiivA^ft/) can mater; al i ze, 

Think of tbe works of the people iif *Ad and Thamiid, 
aboiit which the Qur’an tells.'“ Or, one sliould see with one's 
own cyes the Keteption Mali of Khosraiv (fttvin {iisrd), that 
pnwerful aehievement of Persian (an;hitecture). Ar-llashtd 
iiitended to tear it down and dcsiroy it. Mt could not do so 
i, mit for all his troublc. Ile began the work, but then was not 
able tt> coiiitnite. 1 he story of how he asked Yahyå b. Khilid 
for ad vice in that affalr is well known,™ It is worth noting 
thai one djuasty was able to construct a building that another 
dynasty w'as not able to tear down, even ihoitgh dcstruction 
is mueh eaaicr tlian c«iistructJon.'°" Thai tllustrates the great 
difference betw'cen the two dvnasties. 


“ l“he (iibatanE^ nf ihiji is rnp!itnij beluu, 2 l^& (T, 

Cf. |Tp ^5 (T,* aridJ^ fiir The TKflfnftrf* cf., for inituruiie., X Horowitsu 

pp |Oj» fT 

Cf, al-Mas'iitll, ^fvrSj ihUi^huhah^ II* lH7 f Hltl lOuldftrt lelli a 
siory ahaiit al-Ma'miin Khiiicl b. tJamiiik in Jll, lui. Cf. ibo 
a. k!4tf r., beluw, 

iwcf. Jiui IjtUiiv, diul 4l-Mav*udi. Il, xM. Ao^rditifj 

m I bu AM fjajaliih ai-Tilima iltir, SuåJhiirJdM- (t'aim, in 

thc niAr^gui (»f al-* AmiUp åMikhUk^ and coiitEiiuc^l iti tlw l’nErji'lri rvT p. tt of the 
attsolieii ~4tpJr ni-haMgÅakf bj Ehe satne * Amill),, p a tegenda ry inftCTij^ 
tLDii on the pyraiiatil« rnad m folSuwfi “We hulli thoin in sjsiy yean. Lti liim 
wlui v^ ishcs, dcsiroy Thein in six liumJred ytars^ for ilestnititinii La cwier ihuJi 
torkitruciitfn.** 






ti dr Tlii* Reci^piion Hall orivLosraw hi J8S9 


U E. Thf Ri?ceptijcin [1^11 orKbu&raw at fiic bcgintiing of thisj ccniiiry 










IJi TLir Kum^iti AquLtluct iKinth of Cartfiage 


tIT fl* The Rotoan Bridge iit C^duha 







/f Dyiuitly^f Msnamfais Ju Finrer 

One Tnav also co tit pare the Mave of al^Walid t!i Da- 
masciui, the Umayyad Mosque iii Cérdoba, the bridge over 
the river ai C6rdoba, and, as well, thc arches uf thc aquedua 
over which water is brought Uito Carthage, the monumenis 
of Cherdiél in the Maghrib, (hc pyramlds of Egypt, and 
inany oiher sucb monuments that may still t»e seen. They 
illustrate differences in strength and weakness ihat tiave 
existed among the vartous dyussties. 

It should be known that all ihese works of the ancients 
were possible only through engineering skiil and ihe con- 
eerted labor of many workers. Only thus could these matni- 
mems (/wvitij/) and works Ijc eonstructed. One should not 
ihink, as die comnion people do, that it was because the 
ancient.s had liodies larger in size than our owm,™ Human 
heings do not difier in tins respect as mæh as mominients 
{ftaykal) and relics differ. Storytellers have seized upon the 
suhject and used it to itiake exaggeratei1^(fables). They have 
written stortes in this vein about the ' Ad and the 'llianiud 
atid the Amalekiies, which are complete lies. One of the 
strangest of these stories is about Og, the son t>f Anak, otte 
of the Canaanites agaitist whom the children of Israel fought 
in Syria. At'oordirtg to these sloiTtellers, he was so lall that 
he took fish out of the ocean and held them up to the sun to 
be cooked.^* To their ignorance of human affairs, the story* 
teller.s liere udil ignorance of astronomiral matters. They he- 
lieve that the sun is heat and that the beat of the sun is 
greatest ctose to it. They do not know tlist the heat of the 
sun is (its) light and tlmt (its) light is stronger near the earth 
(than it is near the sun) becausc of the rcflection of the 
rays from the surfaeo of ihc earth when )t is hit the light i 

referrftfr t* appaiEntlv tø the MuStfUr or al-WBltd^ but to nefirr 10 
il by JWdTf '"imvc" li uiiuMaL ' Paliice"" cq«) tuardly bc lueartt hera. Cf. *liEa 

»ISO III Itm represents ihc opuiitm of thc 

^'ccinuTKifi j:wpk'^ hi of liii DurritÅ al-yiiitmtå. In ji- 

(€ultis, 1 S 31 /I 0 I.S), p. 5 fi. 

Cf ttih-Hia’libr, m omnectic^i wiiJi ihc ftury of 

»tid the wrpulinj* hwe »f iø explorfc PakjftihTe- ( ■ Tnodenii 
undated Cairo icxt.) Cf. miio B. HcileT oi Eh ^Lrdj. 
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Thertffore, the heat here is many times greater (titan near the 
Bun). When the xune in which the reflected rays are efTcctive 
is passed, there wiU li« no heat there, and it will ij« cold. 
('liiat is) where the douds arc. The sun itself Is netther hnt 
nor cotd, but a simple uncomposed sulistanee that gives Itght. 

Also, (the storj^tellers) sav that Og, the son of Anak, was 
one uf tlie Anialekttes or Canaanites who fell prey lo the 
diildren of Isniel when they coiuiuered Syria. Now, eveit 
ihose of the children of Israel wlio at that tinte were the 
tallcst in hoiJy, had bodies in size very like our otvit bodies, 
'i'his is proven by the gatea of Jerusalem, They were de- 
stroyetl and have been restored, hut tljcir (ariginal) shapc 
and tneastirenients have always been presers'ed. How, tlien, 
could tbcre have been siicli a diflerence in size Ijetween Og 
and his comemiioraries? 

The error or(the storytellers) here results front the faet 
thai they admlred the vast proportions of the monuments 
lefl by nations (of the past), but did not understand the dif- 
fcrent sttuanon In which dynasiiesi may ftncl themselves with 
rcKi>cci to social organlzation and co-operation. They did itoi 
understand that (superior social organizatjon) toget her with 
engineering skill» made the constnictioti of large monuments 
possihW, Therefore, they a^ribetJ such monuments to a 
slrength and energy derived by the pcpr>les of the past from 
the large size of their tjodies. Bm this is not so. 

On the authorUy of the philosophers. al-Mas'udi ex- 
pressed the IbUowmg idea, whose oitly basis is in arbiirary 
(theorizing): “When God created the world, the nature 

(element) that gives Ixxlies their form was compleieJy 
round [?1 and as strong and perlcct as could bc. Dfe Usteil 
lojigcr and bodies were stronger, l»ecau.se the nature (ele¬ 
ment) was then perfeet. Death ean come only through dut* 

™ lljfi Khnkli'm lo have anrieeted tint »taiemenr luter oii. In C, 

AnTuili^Vites Li crpsfij&d i>^ii Ln [lit pcxt izid f^pluccdi^ [n iJit* ni^jiTgin, Ij^y 
'"Carasinites;' whtTi'sa 1) lias ' Can^tiite Amiltkitcfl." Cf. ^ LuUiW, 

Cf. al-Mai^ijdl^ Muruj iitik^dhfihiåh, 111 ^ f 

*•“ text rtadsi '‘cain|ikiP td (itj) largF^numcricaJ) aljc*" 





Pijf*ular Errort i:^cjn-ning Eargf 

solution of thc natural pwvrs. When ihev are strong, Ufe 
lasts longer. Thus. in thfi beginning, tlie worlii liad (peopfe 
whose) Uves had ibcir full duration and who-te bodies werc 
perfeet. Becausc of the deficientry of matter tt steadily deten- 
anited lo its present condltLon, and ii wUt not stop deteri- 
orating until the time of (complctc) dissolution and the 
dfstruclion of the world.*' 

This is an opinion thal, as one can see. has only arbitrary 
(tbeorizb'ig) as its autltority, ^^lere is no naiural or logical 
reason for it. We can see with our oftTi eyes the dwelUngs 
and doorways of the ancienis and tlie (construction) 
empVoyed. by ihem in produclng their buildings, ilieir momi- 
mcnls (M'ii)* their houses, and (otber) dwellings such aa 
the houses of the Thamiid, which were hewn out of soUil 
Toefe, and they were small bondes with narrow doors. Mu- 
hanunad indicated that those (rocU dwellings) were the 
hoiises{oftVieThamfld). He prohibited useof their water and 
(ordered that) the dough for which {the water) liad beon used 
he thrown out and (the water) poured on ihe grouiid- He 
spid: "Do not cnier <he dwellings of those who wronged 
themselves. Only weep (In fear) lest the same misfortune 
that befell them befail you." ™ Tlic same (reasoning) ap- 
piles to tlie land of ’Ad, to Egypt, Syria. and all the other 
regions of ilte earth in the Kast and the West. The truth ts 
wlrit WÆ havcf established. 

Another (kind of) monument (to the greatness) ofa dy- 
nastv is The way h håndled weddings and (wedding) han- 
qiiets« as we have mentioiied in connectioii with the vveddmg 
of Bnr3n and the hanquets of al-H:y]åj and thn Dlu n-Mun. 

All that has been mentioned Ijefore.*^* 

Another monument {to the greatness] of a dynasty is the 
gifta ir made. Gifts are proportionale to (the iin|>Qrtancc of 


f. Cr. alip 


»H cr. al-Bukhiri. II, S4a; Cvn(ord>i>Ttf, !, It 

e^ception fs made for rlic 'Ad ws* denved by Ibn IQtfblun 

from ■1-Mi»’udtt III, STI. 

PJ 1 . 34 a (T,. abeve. 
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j dynasty), (Tlvis rule) is opcrar'trij; even 'ivhen tiiu dyriasjv 
is close to seiiility. Tht aspiratloiis of tiii! TtH‘tnlM.*rs of tho 
dyuasry are proporiionate to {the streiigth of) thuir royal 
authority and tlieir superiority ovtr tho ptKiple. "['hese aspi¬ 
rations reinajn wiib them imtil the final ctestniction of the 
dynasty. 

One may compare the ^ifts Ihn DM Vazan presented to 
1 , 3SJ tlie Qurashite ambussadors. Ile gave eaeh of them ten poundii 
(ritt) of gold and silver and ten slaves and maidscrvants and 
one flask of ambergris. To 'Abd-iI-Muttalib, he gave ten 
titnes as [bn Dhi Yazan's realm, as it was located 

hl the "Y cmen, was under the eomplete controI of ihe Pcrsians 
at that lime. His (generosity), however, was caused by his 
high-mindeduess, wliich stenimed from the royal authorliy 
that his fainity, the Tubha’s, had possessed in the Y^emeni 
and from the superiority rhtj had once exeR'ised over the 
nations of the two ’lraqs, India, anet the Maghrib.^^ 

Also, when the Sinhajah { Zirids) in Ifnqiyah presented 
gifts to an emba.ssy sem them by the amirs of the Zanatah. 
they gave them large sums of money and full chests of 
dotlies and inany fine park horses. Tliie Hisiun' of Ibn ar- 
ilaqiq “ contains many stories of this kind. 

TIte way the Barmccides gave allowances and gifts and 
spent thelr money was the same. Whenever ihcy provided 
tor a needy pin'son. il ineant proper ty, high office, and pros- 
perity for that j>crsoTi for ever after. It was not just an 
oUowance tiiat was speni in a day or sooner. 'l’iiere ex tsi nu- 
merous stories in litcrature to this efteci about (the Uaime- 
cides). All the (storiesj reflect m ihe proper pm|XjrtiuR.'i the 
(power of tlie) d^-nastio.-i (to w'hith thqy relate), 

Wlien Jawhar al-Kaiib as-^aqjahi, tlie general of tlie 
L b«ydid(-PåtiinHj) army, set out on his coni,piest of Egypt 
he was provided by al-Qayrawaii with a thousand loads of 

Cf . (P^ido-]thD HÉihåni, Ttjdv^ ppu 

M to iht extent of Seuib Arabiajl: dDnituAtioii. Lf,, howcrv^, bp 5tt ff 
aoil aliuve. »“-p 

^ Cf. p, 9 (ti, iDj^ iLbovg, 








irfilJih tf Pt^lLr^ut Dynaitirj 

tnunev-^ Notlynasrv foday woulti be able to approach 

There exists in the UiJtnIviTirmg «f Ahmad b, Mulianimd 
b. ‘Ab<l-al-^aiiiid a list show ing the rtM’cipts tif the ireajiiny 
at Bagitdati from all rugions (of llie realni) in al-Mj'tnuii's 
dav. I tropied it from thi* book of Jiråb ad-diiwlali: ™ 

Tht* Sawåd f Snuthum Cmps* dirham-'i 

Mcsopotamia) Ditfcrunt kinds of rcvenue; “* 

14,800.otK) dirhams 


Cf belou . 

Nont L'fthr fallos in^d4>eiime^ics, down lo p. I- are found ih C. 

C ttag 1 mirk tii ihe texT thdioiHhg thm simu rliing lo be inserted tiw«. 
pstaiildj it:HiTlcil wtfi'p lasl from rhe MSr 

*■ Jir4b ^-iLiwldh mcans ionietJjing Vtlte ' pub^jc piiT*i?/" It wrMjtd 
ta be ihc lille of □ book. Howe^'eT^ inartiiiit mii UttÆmteur cnUrd Abmad h, 
M ubicTririiiiii isimt'M tr to liiive Uvtui tit. jjjiJ to havo btirti kithwn Miitlfr tlie 
imEiir nf Jirib fld-diiw tiili. Hc a book ol'jokea iltkI sneololes entkled 

Tjna?Ad'w 3 TOJ/i. Cf. Ibn ao-NadJm* f iteV/, p 153 of ilte ndgel Ed.,p. 2ia of 
the editioriH C^iro* 929-541. iTic wnrk is jIso quottil by Ibn Abl 

L' 5 aybi‘jib, *Vyi^n I, IH I, I Es;n:rly jw I hu Klmldun quotc^ iu 

"ntrre tJiti be'liule tlmiht Uil» if ihr i^^irk ri=ri*rred to Itere. Likr Tl>n 
ynnrtlijtrs tf tnav luive containcd * l 5 rge ^lecTion of Intvre^iHfg 

lopifs. A NiS appenrs T<? I>c iireso’V'ed iii rfiliri-^n MS. Ar. cf, 

Sup}*L^ 1. 5J>9. It ctin be e5t^:^PCt^^J (o aoUe thi; proLleni, Ihit Kb^alclfmcertaiiily 
chii not quilte ihe wotk di reetly, hat the exiiet sourtie on wliieh hc drew cannot 
Ije luincd. 

The li&i thAX follows is well ktfnwn fhfm a nmnljer nf worka, A eompr«- 
heniiive stutly uf It v.a3 maiii- h)- A. von Kremer, Orifjfff 

(^enim, iSTJ), I, “WS ff: cf-, in fRirtietilar, T, Bekted msterial iriay 

be fOLmd alijo in I bi i BiiniildfU Jadklttruh, in ihe lopkapusaiTay MS. Afiimei 
III, Vol. Xll, fols, iHti rL^ 4a purt nfCk xlix, wliÉrhdeals wiHl liistEjry. 
Tlir oUicit Jnd vl 5 J}ie-‘^l avaliablp parallel tu Ibn IChaliiun g text \s faund in 
al^JJishiyårf, ed. II. von MS^ik (Bibiioibck aratijscher Hisionkcr 

□ikI Geo^apben, No. \] 

Von KreitirT iirrrved ilisl ihe bat dmrs tH*\ dale frum tbe time of al-.VU'mun 
but Tvn^ts M. t’ituation that txisieJ fa. 7fiS/H.ef. The hitroductory remarka 
accompanvin^ tbe liitt in al-JahshiyiirT show tIut altliough it was dnally 
wriiien down untlvr aJ^Ma'miin or liter, inftimiil hack to the imie of 
ir-Haiiiy nr sofiiewlu! earllcr. 

ITiff varisuti fouitJ hi al-JilislnyS^i ane nolcd liere tmly so far M They 
concem Ihn KEiitdiin's xtxi, Additioiuil data, ss fovind in some pine« in al- 
JalistiTvårl, are, as » mk, nol inrlicsted. In geueml* tlur few fontrkotej appriwlc d 
IVÉirc are, of cUiirAc, mt meant lu cotisllintc tt cninintniary on tlie iCKt. 

Cf. also R Levy, Tht StAhh^ &/ (Loudon, TSSi -53), 1, 
and W Spukr, hun tn JntM^iiintai%chfr y^il (Wiestradtn, 1932), |qi, «n C 

^ Al-JaiiHhiyirti 

ahmdi tfifiiiiia "Kiteajnries of jnton!ie.^'' Cf A. Dietnch, 
hisihr Pitpyri ms 4^r StdJli^ md Unmr^titdUhtbhufksk (.Vblmiid- 

lungeu fCir dit Kunde del Morgefilandci, No. ^,a) (LelpEig, 1907), p. 55. 
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Najrsinf clønki; 300 

Sealing cbr: 3-K) pounda 

Kjikiir 

] 1 ,fiOo,OQO dirliama 

Tigris ctjunties 

30,800,000 dirhams 

Hiilv^ån 

4,800,000 dirhams 

Al-Ahwaz 

35,000 diriiams “* 

Sugar: 50,000 ptiunds 

Fars 

37,000,000 dirhama 

Rose water: 50,000 hottka 
Blæk raUitvt: 30,000 p^tunda 

Kumin 

4,200,000 dirhams 

Ycmenite garmems: 500 
Hafea: 20,000 pouflda 

Cumin seeds; t^ooO pounds '' 

Mukrån 

400.000 diriianis 

Western hydh (Sind) and 

i 1,500,000 dJrhama 


NcighboringTiirritaries liuUim abe frood; iJ50 pounds 

Sijiatan 4,(H»0,CX)0 dirliams “* 

Checkered •* |»arrncnia: 1500 
Sugar-cajidv: 30,000 poimda 

KhuråsSn 38,01^1,000 dirhaina 

SilvTr tngOTa: 1,000 
Pack animais: 4,000 


** Van Krmter cenrews th« figiirB ta es, 000 , 000 , 

^ Al-Jahdiivirl; tOU. 

*“ AI'JahitiiyKTl; 4-,O0O,00o. 

“Th* MSS hflvF, inde««!, the readmg thit de Sluue read 

dl^mu'jittabah and amnecteU with a lund flf silk coUcd al-utlM. Howevei- 
in Jotmal XIV e (fn-cfeTrni dJ-iBsWana** 

»inch ippeari m Riitaq and whidi meajla "variegated by aquti«* (loiertB«) 
deMrated wiih eye- or townge-duped dui,*gns." *nio faet diat ihe ttxt of 
al-jBhatiiyari dearly baa i» dcfliMKly la livtir of tlw latter 

re^iin^H 

“ A diaaiaston s<r the pOMible mcaning of oi-fdiitA, a tirtparaiiwi of 
wgar CMW, wai uinJertalien by P, Schwari, "f-y.y und Verwatidtea," tn 
Ziasekrift dtr Z>nrlJt'Ara Mo/^yMAJaJwA« Gfjriitrårff, LXXIV tiMOl, 
e««-«, Cf. aiio liui akLkltuwwa, Mi'åOm uf-yariai, p, igs, 

d(i3 




Taj Rfvunacs in thf \ 4 bbddd Fcrwa 


Jurjån 

Q units 

XahariiitiTi, nr-ttfljin and 
Sthåwand *** 


Slaves: 1,000 head 
Gitnmcnts: !i7,ooo 
Myrobalan: S0,000 pamalf 

1 ^, 000,000 dirhams 

Silk: 1,000 picces ** 

t ,500,000 dirliatUB 
Silver ingois: 1,000 

6.300,000 dirhams 
'J'aliiU’is.tån carpeis: ooo pieccs 
Rnlies: goo 
Garraents: 500 
Napkins: 900 
GoHcts: 300 ^ 


ar-Rflvy lg,000,000 dirfcnm 

Honey: SO,000 pounda 

Ramatlhan 11,8ti0,000 diHiams 

Pomegranate marnialnilc; 
1,000 pouivds ™ 

Honny; ifi.OOO poiirais 


The refpon lietwcfO j!!10,700,000 dirhatns 
xil-Ba;rah ond aUKdfah 

Måjahadhan and ar-Ray- +,000.000 dirhams 
yån “* 


'* AJ-J*luhlytW: aufmi, 

^ iMteul efXiMwand. dik miist re^d witb »I^JafubiyHrt, u von KrtiTter 


atready suggtated, OifaUitfiifli/. 

“ Al-JiihahivBTt; w®. 

The honey d™ bclnngs to an entry dtaling with I^fahån whjch follows 
iHit was OPiiiicd by ttin KhahliVn For iT-U»yy. sd-jBluhtyarl hur. 
Ptimcgranates: ttw/xw 
Peachea (iAtmilA): 1 ,U 06 ptiutids, 

Al-JiJudiiy£rt: maiHr. 

*** This is a had Iwr very tmderrtindahle iniareiding in ogr >ni. Instead 
tif ofJ st-JihsirtydTl ha* the rørrect The region refetnd t« i« ihut 

of Milwi-Bainih end M åh-at-Kufah. oitl Muslim rutmes for Nth&wand and 
Dhwwar. Cf. V. Miiiorsky in El.a.v. ‘'Nihiisiiiid,*' and M.Stwch l o. 


"Dlnawiu"/" 

Itie plate h dsJuiitfiil. ThOT ia a Hayyin In the di^kt itf Kniliar—cf. 
Ibn IQiiirTadldbhih* Kéådb nJ-p. 14 tfcitj, p. S (ir.) - 
but the name ts^ maj po^^bly bo idctitkU with of tte lite* wlikib 


3ea 





Sfctim I® 


Ckaptfr fijj 

ShahrazCir 

Mosul and etivirons 

Azcrhaijan 

llie Jazirah und neigfibor- 
irig Euphmtes di^triLtst 
Kamj *» 

JTiån 


6\000,000 dirh^HA ™ 

S4,0()0,0[X> dirliatna 

honcyi ao.OOo pc^MrtdA 

4,000,000 dirhamA 
34^000^000 dirfiaiiiA 

300^000 dlrhanas 

ft,O0O.0OO dirhamss 
Slaves: ijiXHJ head ^ 
llcmej; IS,000 
Falcons: 10 
Robes: 20 


Armenia i ^,000,000 dirhams 

Erabroidercd carpetat 20 
Varlegatcd dothi 3&o pounds ™ 
Saked SutmMI fish: 

10„000 pakindA 
Herring: ^ lu.ooo pauids 
Mulei : 200 
Fakyns: 30 

Qinnasrm 400^000 dinars 

Raislna: l.tJOO loads 


appean u an impnmntdty betonging to M iiAbadhan In Ibn KhiJr™lådhlnib, 
Pr 2*4 (lestj, p. Thrre la alao m dtr-RaiflkUi near Måialiarfhin [cf. 

Y'åiiCit, al-htiiddHf II, 77^) wlilclip ii lianUj tiieant hert. 

^ Al-JabilLiyiiri: "ShaKraziur 4ind cnviron*; a*,000,<i00/' 

^ lim lOiaMiin ]M^sAibly read at-Karkh« but rcrnan Kar^ ind Mik^irt ane 
tlJCiint 

Ai-Jahsbiyan hos nu iiton'ey item, atdy JOO siavei ttod A 0 Jt 3 e otbisr 
pmducts. 

At-Jahdnjyårl bu *'p!ecEi," whicb goea lieiter widt "'viniEffaT«l 
cloth,'^ appanuntiy meant lim. 

reading lur ii uncemin, måid^ ifi imdf mcMiuig ti ccf- 

tainly correct. Mk J+ dt" Gopjr cDtiJiidcfv:d julMfurJH ibc cjcureci rending. Cf^ 
Bibiinihcd G^agrafhartiMArahicoruM (Ltridrti., IrtTM)* JV, f. 

Ibn Khitdf^n read Bomodiiiiir like ty^^Hiw wlikli ons ihlnk uf 

turuirj **4dtniA froitj* Kon/^ever, thct^armit reading^ aa de i5tflxie suggeated, is 
fivM, or Urrikk, mdic klnå of Etli^d Rihr Cf- A. Mei, I}it ttcmujaiKr des 
fiUms, p. 410, 

^ Part* ha* *»,000. Al-Jahahiyåri gives (hs flgurc of Oda for baik 
Quiiufirln iml the *Awå^ini {tranhem S^mi bonJer towns}, He altso adds an 
entry conixmLiig EMesa* 





Titt m the Ptrtad 


Darnascus 

4 d 0,000 dirani 

Jordan 

dinars 

l^laleatinc 

910,000 dinar!; 

Baisina; 300,000 pounds •** 

Egyp' 

1 , 920,000 dinars 

Baren (Barqab) 

1,000,000 diihflTiis 

Ifriqiyah 

15 , 000,000 dirTiams 

CiirprtS' 

Yemen 

370 ,oot) dinars escluding 
grarmctits 

5 i]az 

300,000 dinars 
(End of the list) 


Rtjgarding Spain, reliable historiatw of (rhat country) 
have TCported thai *A.bd-ur-flahmin an-Niisir left B^DOOt- 
000 dinars weigliing altogeiher 500 hundredWfCigiiii in his 

I have seen in one of the histories of ar-RasUid that in 
his day the iiioome of the treasury was 7,500 himdred- 
wclght each year. 

Regarding"* the T:Jbaydid(-Fåtimi<t) dyiiasty, I have 
read in the History of Ibn KhaUikån. with refereftcc to the 


'** Aietird’wig iv d-Jahsli'J'arl, (Mf aniomii cniiie fnnn lU tht ilistria* of 
Syria luctlhcr. 

**> Al-ldishWM; 670 , 000 . , ^ ^ ... 

w o adJjit "ihe elghih ( SpuiiFh) Umavvail whu w*s(thE firtt w b?} 

ihf lille uf eaJiph.” 

1“ D addat **or Eold dinar*. ' , „ , * » 

* rrem henr to B. Sltfl, L (u, Ihe tett is not fouml lO HuLiq or A U 

»pp«r* fint u« an insmed in 7 

^ firat alorT appear. in the tcirts of A and Bill» »* 7 ^« 
wiw whfn the ai^ny cornituialer al-AfdAl «'•*' wtttroMed tj« ap- 

<nld*l »n Esypt wat hilliiia, (WO.OOO.OOO [t} tliwraaDd a» frdait* of d^ama 

we« ftmnil ( ui bla posseMionj, »* well ajs a |iropcirtio«ite emoiittt of fth^, 
SS p^ouF «on« fbf rine*. a.«l pearts. Tlu* la nieittJooed by 
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aruiv tominander al-Afdni b. Badr al-Jatuåli whw con- 
trulled tlie ’Ubaydid(-F3t:imid) calijiliii in Fgj'pt, that wlien 
al-Afdiil was killed, 6C>0,000 dinars 4 nd 250 irda\é^ pf 
dirhams were fuund in his treasury, aa welJ as a tiorrespund- 
iiigly large amount of prcpious stoncs for rings, pearls, 
fubrics, hnuseholij goods*"", riding animals, and puck ani- 
mal.s. 

As for the dynasties of our o^Tt tinm, the grcatesi of tlicm 
is that of thr Turka in Egj’pt. jt heramfe important in the davs 
of the Turkish ruler an-Nåsir Mu^mmad b, Qali'un. At 
the beginning of iii& rule, the tw=o amirs, Baybars and iwllar, 
had gairtcd pt»wer over him, and Baybars hud deposed him 
and occiipicd his thronc, with Sahir as liis partner. 'rJien, 
shorily after an-Nå^r regained the rule, he seized (Bay- 
bars') partner Sallår atid cleaned out his trcasury.*" I liave 
cotne acruss the inveniary of that ircasury and qitote from li: 


Thti Kh^ikin kt) hit ” Uren ihe iiory i* nepeaicd. it ipneam 

oii tbe buntcd altiici. 

In D wc find the «atnp vcruou u clwvc, tiut tti the end, »ner all f lie <iih(rr 
docuiminti huvc bem quoied (below. p. Sfis, L - 20 ), ivc find ih« abrupt ln«r- 
tinn of anDttier vtruoTi of th« astne storv, wliich rcddi: *“1116« wtn fourd I in 
ihc ptisscMion oO al.Af(fal soo.OOO.unu [ 1 } dman, a«) trJjbts of 
riirhatna, jso.rtOO (tstrtiK^i* of Iwoode, sojooo pirnseniA ut liih, jo animil 
(li>a<u) uf noKOa nf gold, a tMjcwelt'd golden ink$und wcriglgttiE (in 
valocj ia,(iQt>dinAr 9 , itxi tmil« of guld, each wcighing loo diiuirs, SOO boxes 
with rolwa, and a vtry large iitjtiibCT flf iiirnfea. muk'i, amis, »laves, jrrfwiJi 
cowa, oiher cows sheep, aud dilfnrrat kind* of vietu*!*.' 


W 


The* laier data ar« dm ved from Ibfi KliaUikiln, H'afaidt al^'vdji (r 
M lU- SUm {(»arii, ). I, ei!i ir. I Hc was Aljmad'b, Mu|>>nimid, 

Ih*^ ti• *'' ' OjiL. 1 , aas R',, I, SB( f.) ApfumeriTlv it wis 

lim Khaldun, and not s^imeone éI*, who latef addrd t slip ettfttain'toe'a more 
mumie »nd cornplete (luotation from Ihn Klwllikin, whicti wss inttrtial in D 
in the wmng pbee. Iln Khallikån, trKiikntilljr, denved his infarmanon frtrm 
the Duieifi nZ-mtinfaffitA, the hUtoricjl work liy ‘AU b, al-Aiall ( (AVf, 
I, SAS r). ' '* 

*t «"nimaijder" aitually Itetangcd lo al-Afijiir* father. 

At-Afdil penshed in SIS p latj. 

’*'■ Or, pnjsibly, "gannent*," 

it, wfll-kiwwnevynta ihat look plKc in the y«r* laitii-io, 

Jbn Tighribirdi, dA-Ai/j^jn jx-iiAMiA [C^inv I fX. \ 7 f. ao fT 

quotes^er^ aurlKirt in thi* conncctitm. Tlie list clnacjt tp ihn Kl^lrlfin's 
iS ttMt by aUflt«alI,fiOi-7,Wlt2«r-l39D]; cf. GAL, il, sw, HuMt., U. S+f. 
Cf. aUo al-hutuhl. I 37, ^ 






Wralth ^ Mameluåt W Mrrinid Sulen 


44^ pimruls 
19 pmiTKJn; 

300 hrgié* pieces 
9 poundjt 


I ,lJSO pitjfes 
I,-100,000 dlxuirs 


Yellow hyatiiiths aikl Tubiws 
EnierjM.'s 

DiamrjJicU and ra<*s-eye» for rings 
Assorted nng-stones 

Rotind pearls, weighinj? fronx on^ milkqdl 
(t W tUrhams} tooive dirhiLnr 
Cotned goW 
A pool fuU of pire gold 
Purses fiill of gold, discovered betwecfn 
two walU^ It is not bipwn Uow many 
there wcre. 

Dirhams 
jewclry 

Also, 9 proportionately large amount of fabnea. hoiisehold 
goods, riding atiimals. paek unimals, (gniii«) crops,’** cattie, 
mille and female slaves, and cstaies. 


2 ,n 71 ,O 0 O 
4 hundred wei gin 


I. sne 


Stil! later, we luve (he Merinld dynasiy m Morocco. In 
the’ir trea s II ry, I caitie across an invetvtory in tlic liiuniwriting 
of the Merinid minister of hniuice, Idassun b. al-Bawwåq,’** 
(The inveiitory States ihai) tlie pruperty lefl by Sultan AbQ 
Sa'id in liis treasury was over 700 hund redweiglit of gold 
dinars. He also had other propeny of a proportionately large 
amoiint. His son and successor. Abu l-Hasan, had evcii more 
thiin that. When he tooh pssession ofTlemeen/** he f o und 

i" iscIrKTlh«! li tbe (jesi^iwlliy of^J^il Itiyacinih. 

rul>v) ind'iw yellaw railier ihan red, Cf, sl-Birum, ii/-d'a«iiAfryT mu^rifat al- 
i«w.jAfrflIvdcr4ltiMl, pp, .H1T- . , . 

tw fof '(he "Badaltbshint hyiriiilhi*’ iiieimniicd henr, <f. lU-Butiiii, pp. 

(j-l ff. 

“* ''DirtmiTi** U ihc reudliif; of the MRi and al-BifsilJ, agsirøt ihe im- 
pLiusiblc "ETBin" of the Paris editimi. Ttu; nmdaid of weighl in the iKirl 
iitide wBs ibr mit/uidL A pearl of ihe Imn! Hiiality. weighiitg mc cost 

UKKJ dinsr* In 'Abbiald limfla. An&ihcT quality bronRhi ImlJ a* mvtli, in^ 
pe^yrb of ordiiMiry aualily wisigliing onc mdkqiH tnst ten dinirs. Cf, ,d- 
UTriim. pp, 1 aa ff. N’eedlesa to «y. ihe pritei af pearl* vwied gneJily over the 

Sie U. Cf. ulm p, s®8. 1- 30. "niMlcs."' 

MSS. » and D nicirlv sav m fhr handwitirlg uf the MiliiiWr 

of Finanre of ihe f Mennid^ Sulnin Ahu Sa'Id,'* TI« natne Is foiind in the Pani 
elman. AbilSatd toLepi«] frem ISio lO isai. and AliCii-Hasan from isst to 
tsst, rKTt toiig heforé lim KhtilduiT's arnval m r«. 

In 1937. 
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raorp than soo huntlrcdweipht of gold in cobis aiift (gold) 
jewelf^', and a correS|jornJingI_v Ltrgc amouni of other prop¬ 
erty in the trea'iuries of the Sultan of (Tlemcen), thc 'Abd- 
al-Wddid Abi'j 'I'ishfin. 

As to titt* Alnmliad (Hafsid) miers of Ifrnpvah, f lived in 
the time of their ^ ninth mier. Abfi liakr. He had ici7.etl 
Muhaititn'iid b. aI-(;IakTtt], the onruniandcr of his annles, and 
had deaned him out. Hc got fony hundredweighi of gold 
dijiars and a bushel of precinus siones for rings, as ivell as 
pearls. He toiik an aTtinurit close to ihat in tiarpcn? front his 
housGS. and a correspoitduigly large amount of eatates and 
oiher passessions. 


I waa in Egyjn in tlie days of al-Maljk a;£-?JJiir Ahi Sa’Tii 
Harcjiui, wha liaj soiaed power front ihe descendants of 
Qalii'un, when he arresred his rninister of ihe iniertar, the 
amir Ma]imad,“'* and confiscated his property. The man 
charged wiih tlie confiscatioti itifonncd me thai the amouiit 
of gold he cleaned out was i .etttt.tKXt dinars. Thore vvas in 
addition a pro pon iona te ly large amount of fabrics, riding 
animaU, pack animals, Tivestock, and (gmin) crops. 

A person who lottks at these (data) »houkt bear in 
mind rhe relative (importance) of the various dynasties. Ile 
sbould not rejgft (data) for whk ]i lie tinds no nhservahle 

•“ Ibn WtiiWun wm Uunnii ilie rejgri <if Alm bifcrf TSlSH^Tin* 

Tioi ffyite dear ^ow he r^KUred rho inicci>5siijtu Df ih^ v^rioui. but tie 

Ist^r [-:n. *S 

cbuuui* firnm thi; mrher riirhulent i^aiVid fjunilv reUHtiiis that ihere æuk) Iw 

nnhT^lliT'^ I T * Itgitimate r^lvr, l-er ihe Tiiwihenn« 

of The our^iLl^^ tf aSg^> loi arul ^ 

"PPlytrig ilw niMTditf! the 

i t ^ ’ Jn-.Virj«ni ed W. l’oLpur, in Vnnrr^ 

ihi TiSirfb^r ^ (193»-M)! 5fl8 f„ BS7. 

ipeaVs irf 4tK.«l (.«o ,000 ,Md ..Oiltiiiiif. dirhaics. 
p^rf or Itw morify wjf depo^ited wiih fb,i KlmhlCiii. i:f. \\r j, □, 

tTi.«w, pp' si 7*^ '■ 


aeft 






H'futlk oj Afmaktd and ^fnintiidce O^eieh 

parallels in his own time. Otherwise, many thitigs tkat art 
possihle woultt (be ctinsidered impoasibit by hira and) escape 
his attention.*" Man_v escelleiii men, hearing stortes of this 
kind about past dynaslies, have not bclie\'t?d them. This i.s 
not right. The conditions in the world and in civUizatlon are 
not (tilways) fhe same. He who knows a low or medium 
(level of civilization) ctoes not know all of thetn. When we 
tBiisidt-rouriiifomtation abouttlic 'Abbasids, the Dmayyads, 
and the ’Ubiiydid(^Kiithnids) arul when we cotnpare what 
we know to be sound in it wkh our own obsei^Mtions of the 
less important dynasties (of today), tben wc find a great 
dilference beiwqen them. That difference results from differ¬ 
ences in the original strength of (those dynasties) and in the 
cTvUizations (of thclr realms). As we have stated befrire, aU 
the monuments a dynasty (leaves beliind it) are propor- 
tionatc to the original strengtli (of thal dynasty), We are not 
entitled to reject anv -sudt (information) about them. Mueh 
of it deals with matters that are extremely well know'n and 
obvious. f’an of ii is i rad it tonal informarion kno^vn tlirougli 
a contmuous tradition. Part of li is direttt information l^ascd 
upon persoiial observation of architcctural tnonumetits and 
other such things, 

One shtmld think of the various degree.v of strengt h and 
weakness, uf blgness attii sniallncss, in the various dynasties 
;ts chey are known through tradition, and compare that (in¬ 
formation) with the folio wing in tf res ting story. In ibe times 
of the Mcriniil Sultari, Abu 'inan, a sfutyM from Tangier, by 
name Ibn Batlutoh,’™ came (back) to ibc Maghrib. Twenty 


"your gulk) woulJ be wo niim>w to pWi ui> thif5g» thiu are 

b, TO^-r?!} Cf G.4L, *1, *56; 

SuppLr f U vrmilå ftuai Itjh Khrtlitiati did roni iiL-cb An tipportynity 

IP Ftect Hin *** pcfsoi. !n Ww Atory m be telli It, twp dlderPDt 

episodes WEire tombiiriL'd. Iei the frimf/j* Ib« BJttutoh speiiks of celebrAtioixB 
ttjid diitrilTutECiEi of niofvey ir cimruxiinn with tbe ruler's return fiuin i jomwy« 
but it if m cppinecticm witli d funiiur thai |ie ^pcnkå oT gifi of |irovitlDiis 
tbe populfliipn'i iteeds for ilK monthSr fju d'Hm 

ed. & tr. C. Di'frdjmry and H, R. Ssngouieitj (ad ed.j Parlsj i&7h-7it], ill« 
£38 and 378. 
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year,*! before, he had Itfi for the East and joumeved through 
tbe countries of tlic Mraq, the Ytmtn, and India. He bad 
coine to the city of Ddhi, the seat of ihe ruler of India, the 
Sultan Muhatiimad Shåh.^*^ [The ruter) esiceroed Ibn Bai- 
rttaJi bigjiiy and employed him a$ Mallkite judge in hU 
dojmin. He theii retumed to the Magbrib and made contact 
ivith the Sultan Abu ‘Inåu. He lised to leil about experioncos 
he had liad tiii his travels and about the remarkable thmgs he 
had seen in the differem realms. He spoke mostly about tlte 
ruler of [tidhi. He reported things about him thal his listeners 
considerod strange. That, for instance, when the ruler of 
India went on a trip, he eounted the iiihabttatits of Ms city, 
men, woment anti children, and ordered thai iheir require- 
ments for (the next) sLx months be paid them out of his own 
income. When he reriimed from his trip and eniered (tbc 
city), it was a festive ™ day. All the pcople tvent out tnto 
the oi>en country and strolled about. In front of (the ruler), 
in the crowd, manganels were set up on the backs of pack 
aninials,’^" From the mangoitels, bags of dirhams and dinars 
wcFc shnt out over tlie people, until the ruler entered his 
audience hall. 

Ibft Ihjttutah told other sitiiilar stories, and jieople in the 
dynasiy (in olhdal positions) whtspered to each other that 
he iiiust be a Uar. Uuring that Linie, one day [ ruet the 
Sultan'a famous wudr, t Sris b, Wadrår. 1 taikcd to him 
about this inatlcr and intimated to him that 1 did not licUevc 
that man x storie.s, hecsiuse people in fhe dynasty were in 
general inclincd to curisider hitii a liar. Wtuereupon the wazir 

*** Mi;tjjRiTniit Stiåh nilttl fmm I nas tv i sSi, wd it was diirlnj^ liii reiiin 
that Ibii Battiitali ^'sa in iJidlii, Ttie eartirr KXts. add- "tft had caiiiairt wiih 
tts fuler &t that time, mut 11 1 = itie Capital, aw-i*w as h A and B, ^iheieas 
tSului) haa tFflnAntta "and |ie"| waa migiLtl." Ttli# itu« nat refer lo Mti- 
ttamnsil Shåti'j »UGatsur tM* Stiili, but pruttabty to the ciiy whith Flrut 
Shah biiiit near Deliij, antk whidl («a» calkd, iml hrhzguh, but hlr^lhM 
The ti^ciucnt h mi tound in D, In C both nafiu;* m fuuiul In the nurgiii. 

For jtfuTu mitihhJJ, aneKpresagan ilenvcd frotti Qur'iui i i.jos (J05), 
cL aliuve, p. til [n. isn), aiu). rur iiiataitcc, Ibn ai-Javai, MmiLtam, Vil, 
8TS, I. I rt aiso p, ^'<0, bclow. 

Tliest!, ttf courae, were elephants. 





Er-alunhi^n Ston^s oj Dyjtastk fFmlth 

Fåris said (o me: "Be c^rcful not to rejcci such information 
about thc conditions of dynnitics, because you liave not seon 
sodi things yourself, You woulrj theti be ]ike tlie son of the 
ivazir who grew up in pnson. Tlie wazir li:td been impri:ioned 
by Ilis nuler and remained in prison several years. His .son 
grew up in jirison- Whcn he rcached thc of reason, he 
asked his Eather about the meat whidi he had been earing, 
(His father) told him that it was inuiton, and he asked him 
wtiai that was. A^Tten his father described a sheep to hitn Jn 
ali details, (tlie son) said, 'pather, you meaii, il looks Uke a 
rat?' His fathcr was angiyt wlth hitn and said, ‘What has a 
shcep to do with a rat ?' The same happencd latcr about beef 
ajid oamel meat. Tlie on ly animals he had seen m prison were 
rats, and so he belicved thal all animals were of thc same 
species as rats." 

It often happens that people are (inereduJous) with re- 
gård to historieal information, just as it also happens thai 
ihey are leniptcd to exaggerate rertain informarion, in order 
to be able to report something remarkitble. We stated this 
earlier at the beginniiig of tlie book-*** Therefore, a person 
should look at his sources and rely upon himself. With a 
clear mind and straightforward, natural (cqmraon sense) he 
shoiild distinguish between tlie nature of the possible and the 
impossible. Everything within the sphere of the possitile 
should be accepted, and everytlimg outside it should be re- 
jected. (In using the word "possible") we do not have in 
mind "[»ossiblc" lu t hc absolutc sense of what is imcllectually 
possible. *I’liat covers a very wide rajige, so tliat it caniiot be 
used to detennine what is possible in actual faet, What wc 
have in mind is the possibility inheretit in the matter ihat 
belongs to a given ihing. Whcn wc stiidy the origin of a 
thing, its genus, (spedfic) difiercnce,*** size. and strength, 
we can draw conelusions aa to (the iwssihility or nnpossi^ 
bility) of the dala (reponed in connection with il). U'e ad- 


*“Cf p. &(ii, ai), jIkjvp. 
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judge to Ix? impossible everytiiin^ omside the ipKtn; of (the 
posslble, m this scnsc). 

”Say God, give tiii* inure kndwliiHige/' 

I. J50 C H ntUr seéks the tietp <tf i'ltenls undJbllowers 
agiiinft tkf niftt his o'n.'n pettpU and grvup 
feehng^ 

li should he kiiouii tliat, ais we have jitated, a ruler 
Cdn aeliieve power onty with the help of his ow« peopk*. 
They are his group and his helpers in liis enterprise. He uses 
them to ftght ag'alust those who revolt agaitist his dy-nasty- 
It is they with whom Im hils the aiiminuitraiiveoffices, » hom 
he ajjpoinis us wazirs and tax coUeetors. 'iliey help hiio to 
achieve superiority, They partiel pate in the governinent. 
They share in all his other Important a ffa irs. 

'rhis appUes as long as the first stage of a dynasiy lasts, 
as we have stated.«* With the approach of ihe second stage, 
the ru ler shows hints el f independent of his pioople,^ elaims 
all the glory for himself, and pusites his people away from it 
with the psltns (of his hånds). As a result, his own pcople 
hecome, in faet, his enemics. In ortler lo prevein them from 
seizitig power, and in order to keep them away from par¬ 
ticipation (in powvr), ihe ruter tieeds other friemJs, not uf 
his own skin. wtuiin lie can use against (his own jjeople) and 
who will be his frieiids in their piaee, "nifise (new friendj!) 
becomo doser to Imn tlian anyeme clse. lliey deserve Lietter 
thaii anyone eUe to be close to hitn and to 1^ his folJowers, 
as well 3s to be preferred and to be given bigh ^uisitions, 
hecausc they are wiUmg to give their lives for him. prevent- 
ing hi-s own peoplt from regaining the power diai had been 
theirs and from occupying with hi^tn tlie rank to wftidi they 
hild beeti 

*“ Qur"in eo.i 1 + (11:13), 

» CL I55BWI, pp. U G. Surdtin niid L IkixJiflf, di tiztn Ji 

Pli, f 

** Cr pp, ssj ilxivtf. 

*■* Abfive^ P- 355, uaing j slightlv diffrrcfit ptnctiaiitiqfi^ rike lex! rciuh: 
gniiife cunipkie rønmi] uver hil; pcoph'/ 
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Iti this (situation), ihe ruler cares only for his ncw fol- 
lowers. He siiifrlei them out for prefereiice and luaiiy lioiiors. 
He distribuies among them as muth (properiy) as (he does 
among) most of Iiis o\vn people. He coufers upoii thein the 
inosT irnportaot admioistrative positions, sueh as tlie oifices 
of wazir, general, and tax collcctor, as wcU aa royal litles 
wjuch are his o\vn prenogative. and whioh he does not share 
(i'vcn) wUh lus own pcople. ( Hc does this) because they are 
now his closest fricnds and roost simxre ad visers. This, then, 
announces the destruction of the dynasiy and indicates that 
ciironic diseuse has l>efaUcn it, the result of tlie loss oi the 
group feeling on which the (dynasty's) superioriiy* had heen 
bu ilt. The feelmgs of the people of the dynasty become dis- 
eased as a result of the coniempt in whieh liiey are held and 
the hostility the mier (shows against them). lliey hatc him 
and await ilte opivommity of a change in lii^ fortune. l’hc 
great danger inherent in this situation revens upon thu dy¬ 
nasty, There can be no hope li will recover from tlmr illness, 
The (raistakes of thu) past grow stronger with each suc¬ 
cessive generation and lead eventualJy to loss ol the (dy¬ 
nasty's) iduiifity. 

This is ejtemplified by the Umayyad dynasty. For their 
wars and for administrative purposes, they had recourse to 
ihe support of Arabs surh as 'Anir b. Sa d b. Abt VVai^q^s, 
■UbaydaUidi b. Ziyiid b, AH SufySn, al-Hajjdj b. Yusgf, 
al-Muhalkb b. Abl §ufrah, Rhalid b. *Ab<lallah al-Qasri, 
lim Hubayrah, Mflså b. Nusayr, Bilål b. Abt Burdah h. Abl 
Miiså aUAsli'art, Na^r b, Savyar, and oiher Arab person- 
alities. For a whilc ihe 'Åbbiisid dynasty. loo, used ihe 
support of Arab personalities. But when the dynasty uame lo 
claim all the glory for itself and kept the Arabi from aspiritig 
to administrative positions, the waziriiie fell to non-Arabs 
and followers surh as the Bamiet-ides, the Banu Sahl b. 
Nuwbakhi,'" and, later, the Biiyids, and Turkish dienta such 

^ Vor ;^iZr JD tMs ttmaningp cf. 3:33 and , burltjw. 

^ A refertnCP m ihe Xihiridi is JiriiictJ in A, and Parii, but nnt lO 

li or D. (Thift fiitrticuijif pige ia in my microflim vf C») 
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as Bugh;t, Wa^ir, Utiinish, Båkiyjk (BÆyaltbåk), IbE TflJun, 
and iheir dcscindaiits. amorig other uon-Arab clicnta. TJim. 
thc dvuasty i^ame tp lieking to pcojjle ofher ihan those who 
had established it. Tliepower weiit ro peopie other thati thosc 
who had first won it. 

This is how God proceeds with His sen-ants. 

r, M£ risl fhe situatian fiunti andjatlaufn in tiynas- 

Ua. 

It should Lie fcnowti that fiillowcrs iu a cJvnasiy oecupy* 
different positions in (the) dynasty dcporiding on uhether 
their close contact whli the ruLer is ofold or of recent date. 
The rczson for this is thai the purpose of group feeling, 
wbich is defense and aggres-sion, can materialize on]y wiih 
tlie help of a common descent. For, as we havp stated bt- 
fure ”» blf,od relations and other close relatives help each 
other* uhile sirangers and outsiders do not. CUetit rektbn- 
sUips '« and coniacis with slaves or allics have the same 
eftcct as (commoii descent). 11 le consetjucncea of (comnion) 
descent, though natnral, still are somctJnng imaginaty.*** 
The real thing to bring about the féeling of close con tact'is 
social tntercourse, friendly assoeiniion, long familiaritv, and 
the compunionship thai results from growing up logethcr 
havmg tJic same w« nurse, and sharing the other cin:uin- 
stances of deatli and life, If close coiitact is established in 
^ch a mariner, the re.sult wllJ l>e aRection and co-operution. 
Observation of people shows thU lo lie so. 

Soniethmg sirailar cati bc ohserved inconncction wjth the 
relation bettveen master and follower. Betweeii tlie two there 
develops a special closeness of rebitionship whieh has the 
same efieci (as oommon dearenl) and strengihcns the close 
euntaet Fven though ibere is no (common) dearent, the 
iruits ot (commoHj descent are there. 

Wltenever sndi a dient relationship exUts iH'tween a 


si* 


^ cr. fp. ir., fltiovt 

Ct fj, 105. 

Cf. p, Above. 






tribe und ils dients liefore tht* trilie has obisined royal au- 
diority, ilie roois of the rektiortship are more firroly inier- 
rwiited, the fetUtigs ajui IJcUcfs involved are more smeero, 
and the relationship itsdf is moro deur ly defined, for hvo 
reasoris. 

First: Befitre (people obtaiii) royal authorityt tbey are a 
modd in their wivs.‘” Only in the rarest cases is a disti nert ion 
made between (common) descent and the dient relationship. 
The position (of clieius) is the same as ihat of close or biood 
relatives. However, if they choosc followers after tltey have 
obtained royal authority, their royal rank causes tbeni to 
make a di.sunction between master anddieiAt, and (ariotber) 
bcTWGcn dosc relatives and dtents or followers. 'fhe condi- 
tioiw of leadership and royal authoriiy require this in view 
of (enisting) distinciions and differences in rank. The situ¬ 
ation (of followers). therefore, is different. Thcy are now 
oii the same level as sirangers. 'iTie dose contact betweeii 
(the mier and his followers) weakens, and co-operation, 
therefore, bts'omcs lesa likely. Tiils mcanis that follow'ors 
are now’ less (dose to the ruler) tlian they were before (the 
ruler oi>tuitieiJ) royal anthority. 

Second; Ftilltnvers from before (the lime the rider ob¬ 
tained) royal authoriiy had the status offolhuvers lorglwfore 
the dyiuisty (camc w power),^” It is, thus, no longer clear (to 
contemporaiies) how the dosc comact (origitially) camv 
tiboiit. As a rulCi it ts supposed to be a case of (commoii) 
descent, and in this case the group feeling is streiigtliened. 
Oli the other hånd, (foUow-er rdationships formed) after (the 
rider has obtained) royal authority are of recent date and 
cf)ually well knovvn to most people. (The origin of| the doae 
duilaéi is elear, anil it is dearly dis tingu i sh able from (com- 
mon) descent. The group feeling, in the latter caac, is weak in 
conipariaoti with the group feeling rhat results from ihe dient 
rdatioiiship tliatevisted before the dynasty (lame to povver). 

<T. p. fibi've. , ,, , 

Ilte texi (intfwl Lii ilie MSf! anil l’iirb b incantnijliMs. liutaid »iFirt/irAif 
orKimuitt rewl, wlili ituktj. ’a/tJohå. 
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A look ai (krvown) dynastiDs and othercaites <jf ({»litical) 
leadership will shf>w thu to be so. l ollower relationshlps 
funnud befoTx* leadership and royal authority were olnained, 
will he found to shfjw a strongt^r and doser comatt berween 
motors and foUowers, The (afler occupy the same position 
T^iih tlieir tnastei* as do his children, his brorhersj and oiher 
hlood relatives. On the otlier hånd, folLower relationsLips 
formed after royiil authority and (poHtical) leadership were 
obtained do not .show the same close entmeerion that exist^ in 
dit first (groupj. {Jne niay observe this with one's own eyes. 

At the end of their pow'cr, dynasdes evetitually resort 
lo employing strangers and aocepting them as follower*. 
These people, liowever, do not actjuire anv such glory as the 
men who had liecojne followers of the diTiastv before (it came 
to poiver) were abie to build up for themselves. Their (status 
as followers) is too recent in origin. Abo, tfie destmciion of 
the dyna>ty b im|ieiiding. Therefore, thev iicrijpy a ve ry- low 
and humble position. In taking them on as followers and rc- 
placing his oltl dients and original (blltnvers by them, the 
ntler is motivaml by the faet that (his <dd dients and Ibl- 
louers) have become overbearing. Tliev show Uttle obedi- 
ence to him. They iook ai liim ni ihe same way as hb own 
tnbe and relatives do, Close coma« exisicd bmween him and 
diern for a very lotig time. They had grown up togefher witl, 
hira. had had cotuiectiom with hb amestors and ohier mem- 
bers oflns ftnitly, and were aligned whh ihe grent men of 
his houirtf (1 hus, they are familbr with liitii) and, as a result 
of their famihanty with ium). they become proud nnd over- 
l>em'mg towards him. This is ,he renson why ihe mlereomeit 
to shun them and use oihers in their pbee. It iias l>eeji oidy 
for n sliort time that lic hm come to care for these others and 
to use them as followers. Thorefore, they do not attain posi- 
tinns of glory, but retaUi their position ax outsiders.’” 

I hu IS the case with dynasties at their end. As a nile 
the words -followers- and "dients- used for the Kr.st' 
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group. Thi^ more recent folio w er s ire calletl "scn'intjt*' snfl 
“helpers.’* 

"God is the friend of the Iwlievers." 

[13^ iV/w/oif itf, Ulli! Control mtr, /Ar raifr (fc;f 
others) may orcar in tlynostiet. 

WTien roYal authority is^ firmly estaHisJied in one par- 
ticular family and branch of the tribe .supporiing the dynasty, 
and when that faniily dairas all royal authority for itseif and 
keeps tlic rest of ihc tribe away from it, and >vhen the children 
of {that family) sticoeed to ihe royal authority m tom, by 
appointinent, then it oficn happens ihat tlieir xvajiirs atid 
entouragt; gain power over the thrtme. This occurs most 
often when a liitle child or 3 weak member of the family is 
appotnicd successor by his father or maxle ruler by his crea- 
tures and serMints, It becotnes clear that he is iinable to 
fulfill the fiinctions of ruler. niereforc, they are fultilled by 
his guardian, one tif his father's wazirs, someone fnitn his 
entourage, one of his dients, or a memlier of his tribe. (That 
person) gives the impression that he is guarding the povfcr 
of the (child ruler) for him. Evcntually, ii becomes dear that 
he ejtercises the control, and he uses ihe faet as a tool to 
achie^'c royal authority. He keeps the child away from his 
people. He accustuins him to the pleasures of his life of 
luKury and gives him every [xissihle opportunity to iudulge 
in tliem. He causes him to forget ro look at govcmmcnt 
affairs. Evcntuallv, he gaiiu full Control over him. Hl- ac- 
customs tlie (child ruter) to bdiev'c that the miers ahare in 
royal authority consiflts merely In sitting on the tlirone, 
shaking hånds,*™ being addressed as Sire (and sitting 
vvitb the womcii in the sedusion of the harem, AU (escrcise 
of the) actual executive power, aml ihe persona! handling and 
su()ervlsion of matters thai concern the ruler, sudi as tn* 


‘^'Qur'ln s.es (mh 

In Mu^lui icpiil laiiguajp:, ilie Anibic torm usetf refer* w tne gnara 
brtiihip or miiiora and incoin (»terts 

In cooftrniaiiDn uf Afl AppoidflHciit 
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spcftion of thtf anny, financos, and (defcnse uf) (iie border 
reg'iotis, are U'lteved (hy dit tbild mier) lii litlunj^ to itte 
wazir, I [c dtfers tn bim in all tlicKc things. Evontually, the 
wazir dtfiriitely ado|:>t» the colnriitg uF ilie Ifadvr, of tht man 
in tontro!, 'Vlie royal authority comes to \m his. Mt reserves 
ir lor his ilimily and lus duldren ufter him, 

Such was (ht case with ihe Biiyids aml the Turks, with 
Kåfur al-Ikhsbidi and others iii the Kast, and wilh al- 
Majisur b. Abl 'Åmir liii Spajn. 

it niay happen that a ruler who is scciuded and deprived 
of aiithority becoiiies aware of Uis situation and contrives to 
escape from il. He thus regains the royal authority for bis 
Family. He stops ihe person wiio Has gaiiitd ptiwer ovtr it, 
cither by Killing him or by merely flcpofling hini. However, 
this happens \'ery rartly. Onte a dynasty Jus fallen mto the 
bands of wazirs and clients, it remuitis itt that situation, 
Riirely is it able to escape from it, because (such control bv 
others) ia mostly the result ofliving in liixury and ofthe faet 
tliut the royal prinee.s have growrn up immersed in pro-speritv. 

. They have Ibrgotten ilte vvnys of jnanliness and have lietonie 
accuHtoiited to the diameter iralts of wet nurses, and thev 
have grown up that way. 'Hiey du not desirc leadership. 'Fhey 
are not used to esercising sole fiower, the prcrtigatlve of 
superiority. ,411 their ambition ruf]uirea is tlit satisfaetion-i of 
pomp and havmg a great variety of pleasures and liixuries. 
Clients and followera gahi sitperionty when tlie faiiiily of the 
niler is in sole control over its people and claitiis all royal 
aiithority for itselfto their exeluslon. *rhis is somcthiiig that 
bappens to dynaaties of necessity, as wc have staimi lieftire.’*' 
These are two discases of dynasties whicb rannot bc 
cured, excepi in very rare cases. 

"Ciod gives His kingdom (royal authority) to whomever 
Ile waiits lo give 


Egypt in Ihi! htst ymra of Ulishidiil 

ruit, qicd m Ptib. 
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1^ ao J Thntf whn gain fn>xi(r fl'HT thf rulfr iltt nttt tlutre 
XL'tih hitit r/f tke sptdat titte ihut gtm W/A rpyd/ 
autharity> 

This is l>ecausc the first mfiri to nchievc royal and gov- 
omfBtolal authomy at ihe bi*ginning of the dyuasty do so 
v\ iih The help of thc groijp feeling of iheir people and wilh 
tlie hrlp of dicir t>wn group feeiing which causes their peopie 
to roHow (them) uiitil they and their people have definitely 
adnpted the cciloriiig of royal authority and auperloriiy. (The 
1 ‘oloriiig,) tlien, contihuejr to exist. 'through it, the identity 
and pcrsisterice of the dynasiy are ussnrcd, 

Now, che person who ga.ins supcriorLiy (over the ruler) 
mav have a sttare in the group feeling lliat beloiigs to the 
tribe vyhich ha^! obtained royal authority or to iis cltenis and 
foUowers, However, his group teeliiig still b comprised by, 
and suhurdinate to, the group feeling of ihe familv of the 
ruler. He carmoi (takt oii) the coluritTg of royal authority, 
nius, in gaiiiing eoiitrol, lie does not pbn to appropriaie 
royal authoriiy for himself oiwniy, but only to appropriate 
itu fniits, that is, the exercise of administråltve, exeeutive, 
and all other He gives the people of the dynasty 

the itiipression that lu- merely aots for the mier and exttutes 
the iattcr's decisions from Liehlnd ihe eumin. 11c carefully 
rcfrains from using the attrihules, emhlems, or titles of royal 
autlufritv. lleavoids ilmming any suspieion ifpon himscif in 
this resiiect, even ihougli he cxettdfies fuU comrol. Tor, in his 
exerdse ofrull controU he takes cover behind the curtain ihc 
ruter and his anceators luid set up to protect themstts-es froni 
their dwn tribe vvhen the dynasiy varne iiito heing- He dis- 
giikes iiia exetxbc of conti'ol under the form of actiiig as the 
ru ler rtrpr^^ietitati v<;. 

Should lie undenake to adopt (any of the royal preroga- 
tives). the people who represent ttic group feeliiig and tribe 
of the ruler would resetit ii and eontri v-e »o appropriute 

“• Flir iltt-dm Jind uaqtft af. ptiovt, fu. !*S f<i [|if» Kliilitim'* tnirfulurtktii. 

»* C. iinl D: gAehihukå -'wqulil resCTt Uii wjiqii* 
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{the royal prerogatives) Ibr thomRelvtii, to his exdusion. He 
has no tletimn; coloring to (iiiake hirn appcar suircd for the 
roynl prerogati^ts) or cause otherji to submti eo hirn and 
oliey hini. (Any arteitipt by bim to appropriate eJie royal 
pixTogaiives) would, tbus, instantly precipitattE hi.'} dotiiti, 
Siimuthing of ilie sort happ<*ncd to *Alid-ar-Rahmån b. 
al-Mansur b. Abi ’Åmir.*"^ I le aspired to sharc ihe tille of 
caliph with Hiijhaiii and bis IiollsEi He was not satisficd wlth 
Control of the esecutive power and tlie resuUing forms (of 
honor) wUh whidi liis faiher and broihcr had been satisfied. 
Hr simght to be entrusted with the caliphate by Itis callpli, 
Hishåm. The Marwariids (Lljnayyads) and the other Qurash- 
ites ivere furious to sec hirn do thai. They took thc oa tb of 
allegiance to a cousiii of the t-aiipii Hisliani, Muliammad 
{b- Hisbåm) b, Abd-ai-Jabbar b. an^\å^ir, and rev'olted 
against ( the party of Ibn AbT ■Åtnir). That causcd the ruin 
of ihe ’Amirnl dynasty and tlie de^truetion of their caliph 
(Hisham) al^Mu'ayyad. In (aUMu’ayyacl's) place, somcone 
else Irom among ilie leaders of the dynasty was diosen. (and 
his house rcTnained in fHiwer) down to tlie end of the dynasty 
and the dissolution of their patient of royal authoi-ity, 

God IS the liest hcir. 


[21 ] 77w /mr (Aarac/nr dttc/ dijtrent kinds oj rmnl 
auikorit\. 

m- 

Biiyal ■“ aurhiiritj is an Insiimtlon (liiit is lutiiril l» man- 
kind. W e have MplainLvl liefnre “ thal human tssbRa ciimm 
live and esist oxcept thmugh social orKanreation and co- 
tijieralitni for the purpose of ohtaiiting tikår food and folherl 
necessiMs of lifc. Wltcn thej have orRanized. necessilv re- 
Huirw thai tbey deal with eaeholherand (tims) satisfy (tlieir) 
neefc. Lach one will strctch mn his hånd for whatever he 
need. and (iry simply ,o) tahe i i.'" since injnstice and ag- 

M.h“ Al-M.m«TIin;;;knar„„..kMwl- 
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gressi\'tncs^ are in tliL^ jinimal nature, The others, in turn. 
will trj' tn prevenl Ijim from takini' ir, inoTi\ated l)y wmth- 
fuliiess aml spite anJ the srtroiig human reaction when 
(one's own propcnj- is rnenaeeti). This causes dissemiicm. 
(Dissensiun) luads to hostiUtics, and hostUities lead to 
trouhle und hloodshed und loss of Hffij which {in tum) Icad 
lo the destmciion of tlw (human) species. Now, (the human 
species) IS onc of the things the (jreator has especiuil^ {told 
us) to p reserve. 

l'eople, ihuB, cannot i>ersist m a State of anarchy and 
without a ruler who kceps theni apart. Therefore, tlrey iieed 
3 person lo resimin thein. lie i-s iliclr ruler. As is required 
hv Uuitiai) nature, he inust be a forcefiil ru ler, orie who (ae- 
lually) exercises authority. in this t-onnection. group feeling' 
is absolutely necessary, fhr as we have stated before,™ ag¬ 
gressive and defensive enterpmes can siioceed onlv wiili the 
Help ofgroup feejing. As one ran see, myal autliority of this 
kind is a noble institution, toward which all clainw are 
direcKH!, and (one) that riectis Ui be defended. Nuthingof ihe 
sort can maicrialLze except witli the help of group fcelings, 

as has been meniionetl before. 

Group feelings di tfer. Each group feeling extrci.ses its 
own autliority and siit>crioriiy over tlie pcople and fa mi ly 
adhering to ix. Not every graup feeling has royal aulhority. 
Royal aiilliurity, inreaiity, belonga on ly lo those who domi- 
natc subjet'ts, coUeet taxes, send out (military) expeditioiis, 
protert tlic fftmtier regions, and have iio one over them ivlio 
is stronger than tlu^y. This is generally accepted as the real 
mean'mg of royal authority. 

Tliere are people who se gro up feeling fa Ils short nf ac- 
complishing (one or annther of these tliings whidi conslitute) 
part of (real royal authority), such as protecting the fromier 
regions, or colleeting taxes, or sending out (niiliury) ex- 


u* Tlte *1 øne »t ibt thrpc parts of ilif so«il jcrciliiij; tn llato, 
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^leditions. SiirJu n»yal iititht»riTj is lidt'ctivc and nnt rnyal 
auth«rity in ihe real meanirifr ot ihe lerm* TJits waji ifii! cusq 
witli iTiany of tht! Berlujr thIlts of the Aj^rlibbicJ ilynasty in 
al-QuyrawIn, and vvith ttic non-Arati (IV'rs'un) rulers ai tbe 
tieginning of ilie ’AhUåsiil ilyiosty, 

iheti, tlu.Te »re people whose group foeling is iioi strtnig: 
enoug^ m gain contn:jI over aU tht* otlier groiip feelirtgs ar to 
stop everyont, so thiii tbtrt exists an autliorlty super in r 
to theirs, Ttieir royal auihority is alsa dcfective, and not royal 
mitlioritv in the real oieiiiiing uf the term. It is exercisoii, for 
instanoe, by provinoiai am irs and regional chieftaitts wImj are 
all under one dynasty. ’iliiii situation is ofleti fonnd in far* 
Hung dyfiasties. 1 tnean thal there art miers of pj'o^ inouil 
and reniDte regions who rule their oivn people but also oliey 
dit? central power of tbe dyiiasiy. Siicli was ihe relatioiiship 
of theSInhåjah with the 'UWdid(*i' atimi(ls); uf the Zaridtali 
witli tbc (Spanisli) Ljiiiiiyyatls ai une tune and with rhe 
'L'baydtd(-Fatiinids) at anofher; of the non^Arab (Pcrsiiin) 
1 niers ^vitli the Ahbasidsi of ilie Berlier auiirs aud miers '^ith 
the European Christians (in the Maglirib) prior to Islam; 
:md of the miers of the (old) Persian successor States with 
Alexander ard Itis Greeks. 

Iberc art* niiiny Hueh (cxatnplcs), as, UfKiri examirintiun, 
will be foutitl to l>f »u. God '*exercises furceful dommanon 
over 11b servants.*' 

C J Fjj^iig^enitfd harxbitt'xy /tarinful tti royal tiatJior— 

ity iuui in titosl faies aiuses its lientmciion. 

[i should tie known thaf the iiiierest subjects have in 
their rulcr is not interest in hb person and Iwdy. for cxample, 
in his gomi tigure, liaiidsoine face, large frame, wide knowb 
edge, good haiidwiiting, or aeute mind. llieir iiiterest hi him 
lies in his relation to thetii. R<*yal and governmental au- 
ihurity is sotnething relative, a ru la tions hip l«tween two 
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iliinps (ruler and sulijects). Govemniem b«!ames a reality 
wlieii (tiiero é? s ruler wlio) rults over suhjccts and liundles 
tht'ir affiiirs. A rulcr in he ^vho has subjects (rij'dyd), and 
aubjeet^ are jxjrjionij who have a ru ler. The quality aceruing 
to the ruler frutn ihe faet of his cotrelative relation with bia 
subjeets is c»Tled "rulershlp” (wtiMuA).^** That is, he rules 
them. and if aiich rulershlp attd its comomitaJits are of good 
quality, ilte purpose of govemmetit is most perfeetly 
adiitveii. If sui'h njleraliip is good and betieficial, it wLll 
serve ihe tiitercsts of tlie subjects. If tt is bad and unfair, it 
will be harmful to tbem and cause their des i ruet ion. 

Good rulership U wiuivalent to iniliiness. If the mier 
usfs ftjixe and is ready to inete out punisliment and eager to 
expose the taults of peopk and to cumit their ^ins, (his 
subjetts) IxKome fearful and depressed und seek to protect 
rlietiiielvcs against him through lies, ruses, and dereit. This 
bccomes a character trait of the irs. Tiieir mind and character 
l*ecome corrupted, Tbcy ofleii abandon (the ruler) oti the 
battlcfield and (fail to support his) defensive cnteiqtnses. 
Till' Uccay of (stnocre) mteniions causes the decay of (milt¬ 
ran') protcctioii. The suhject^ taften corispire to kill tlic mier. 
TliLis, tlie dyiiasty decay.t. and the fciice (thai protecis It) liea 
in ruins. If the mier continue-'i to kevp a forcefnl grip on his 
siibjects, group foeling will be destmyed, for rcasun.s stated 
at the begifining.’” The feni-o (which proiects ihe dynasty) 
is tom doven, fi>r the dynasty has Itecoiiie incapable of (mih- 
tary) proiection. (On the oiher band,) if the ruler is mild and 
DverlooUs the bad sides af his subjects, iliey ^vUl trust lum 
and take lefuge wlth him- They (then) hive him heartily aml 
are willing to die for him in baiilo against his eiicmies. 
Everything is tlien m onler in the State. 

The concomitams of good rulership are being kmd to 
onc's (subjects) and defuiidiiig ihcra. The true mcaniiig of 
royal authority is realt^eii vvhen the ruler tlefeivds his sub<' 

It ftiav Iw not«! thai ihc sunu' word is iiscd a* ■y<t;1inical icmi of 
qiiire » (IlfTei^t meaninn, namfiy. "Jiidiii." t f ji- Jjcasiv, iUove, 

“ Cf. pp. B14 ff., Jbwis. 
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jects. To li(? kittfl anii tovt aril thtm is pari orijclng 

milfl to them and showinp an mttrest in hovv iliey ari! livinp, 
'l’hese ibings artr importutit for tliu rolei- iii gaining tho bvc 
of his STihjccts. 

It shoulti bQ known ihat an alert and vcQ' shrewd pcrs(5n 
rarely his tho liabit of miltbiess, Mitdness is usually found 
incareless and unconcenied persons, The loast (of the many 
draMfbaeks) of alei-tuess (in a ruler) is that he irnposes lasks 
tipun his subjects that are beyond their ability, because he is 
aware oftliirigg tliey do not fwroeive and, through his genius, 
foresces the outeonic of tbings at the start, (Tlit; ruler's 
excessive detnands) tnay lead to his subjects' ruin. Muham- 
mad saitl: "Follow the pace of the weakest among you." "** 

The Lawgiver (Muhanmiad). iherefore, made tt a amiii* 
tion that the ruler not be too shrewd. The source for (this 
statement) is a story aboui Ziyad h. Abi Sufyin."* W'lien 
’Umar deposed hint (as govemor) of the •[råii, he asked 
‘Uiiiar why he Jtad Liecn deposed. whether U «Jas iiecause of 
his inability or his ireactiery. ’Umar replied that he had dc- 
(Ktsed him for iteither of those reasons but bccause he dis~ 
liked having pcopie betome ihe viotiin of his sujxu'ior in¬ 
telligence, 1 his ts (the £f}urcc for the statement} that the ruier 
should not iw too shrewd and elever, as were Ziyfid h, Abi 
and \\tnr b, aWAs. For Siich (qtialirics) are afxom- 


>**< xa fir]U p w ilti- amoug you“ is the f«x)inmfiTii[i;tI nrooediiiie 
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rhe Hjjj^b dpi.d ifL sa le73|, nu>ug|,. very y^ng«i tk- tiire. hc hnd 
some olbMl i»si ions ai>t1 in stmiebo« lo hnve qci«l n> guvrmar in 

I« ihr U, cf ’Lk,.r-. lif,. 1^. ,u.«,n™ 
tK-twe«i IniT, nnj Uti^r w wilidi lu- i« depirtej .$ « ana„ man. How- 

^ i» ™u« ^vvait dis- 

covery (if itii amarre. 

ik ihe of an eijrresi ihumwin, by iUe Propliet, a »ratcimmt by 

^ *“ i'Jti-MTAn ailcituately the inti-nriim erf the *’f JWr- 
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paQied by tyranoical and bad rulerÅbip a?id by a tendency To 
Itiake tbe peopli? do thlngs ihar ii is not in their nature to 
do. Tlib will be mcntioned at thc end of tbe book,’® God 
IS the hest mier, 

'Hie eon4:1ii.<»ion is thai it ts a drawback ui s political 
leader to l>e(ioo) elever and shrewd, Clevemess and shrewd- 
neas imply that a person thinks too umch, just as stupidity 
tinpH« thai he is too rigid. In the case of uU hujnan qualities, 
tbe e.'ctremes are reprehensible, and ihe middle road is praise- 
worthy. This is, for mstance, the case witli generosity in 
relation to wasie and stingltiess, or witb bravery in relation 
ttj foolhardincss and rowardico,’® And so it is with all the 
otliLT human qualitlcs. For thirj reason, the very elever person 
is saiil to liavc tlie. qualities of devils. He is called a “satan" 
or, "a woiild-be satan/' and the Uke. 

“God creates whatever He wishes.” 

fiS ] TJtf i}f mtipJuJtf and 

(f\s explained.) llie real meaning of royal authority is 
that it !s a fortn of orgaitization iteee,ssa(y to irumkind. (Koyal 
authoritv) requires superiority and force, which express tlie 
wrathfuhiess and aniniullty {of human nature). The deci¬ 
sions of the ruler will therefore, as a mlc, deviaie from what 
is rigilt. Tiiey wLll be ruinous lo the worldly affairs of the 
people under his control. .siiice, as a rule, he forces diem to 
execute his intentions and desires, which it may he beyond 
tlieir ability fio do). This situation will dift'er ateonling to 
tlie difference of intentions to be fouiid iij di ffe rent geticr- 
ations. (Hiit) ti is for this reason ilithcuh to be olx^dieiit lo 

“Cf The beginnmft of 23 Jttid tf:inaif, belowt 
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{thc ruler). DijM]l>cdieiu;e ™ itukeA it^eirnufiLiaiihk- j^ntl leuiiii 
to trouble >md bluadshed. 

Tlicrefore, U is nectssary to liave tti orduiiied 

political norms, wtiich arc accepted liv tUe mass and wboiie 
laws it submits. The Uersians and ot her nations had sui'h 
tiomiJi. The dytiasty thiit dues not have a poUcy based on such 
(norms), cannol Tully sncceed in establishing tlie siipremacy 
of its rule. “This is how God proceeded with ihosc 
were before.” 

If these norms are ordained by tlie Intelligent and leading 
pcrsonaiities and (bcst) mindsi of the dyttasty, the result will 
be a polincai (instiliitioii) on an mteUertunl (rational) iiasis. 
It they are ordained by God through a lawgiver wbo es- 
tiiblishes them as (religions) Liws, the result will be a political 
i, sis {institution) on a rellgious bai-is, whirli wiU bo useful for Ufc 
in iioth this and tbe other world. 

This is bé("Biise the purpose of liuman beiiigs is not otily 
their worldly weltare. This eritire world is iritlljig and fiitile. 
Il eiitls In deatli and anniliilatinri, Ciod .sajs: "Dn yoti thirik 
tbat we created you 1 riflingly?” The purpose {of human 
bcings) is their i'eligioii, vvhicli leads them to liappiness in 
the other world, ”the path of God tn whom Ix-lotigs tbat 
which is in lieaven and that which is on cartli,” "** Tlicrefore, 
religions laws liave a.H their purpose to cause (hurruin fieiiigs) 
to Éullow such a course m all their deulings with God and 
their fellow men. This (situation) alito applies ict royal au- 
tborily, whiiih is natUral in Iiiiman social organ i r.a ti on. (The 
rebgious laws) guide it alorig the patli of religion, w> that 
cvcrytliing will hc imUer the supmisjon nf the rdigbus hiw, 
(itofifc by rc^^ySil iiuthonty^ ih;it is liy fcMTUp 

SMpenorliy, or ihe froi* play of thu powtir of wraihfttlrvcj^ft, U 
hUiJ injustie^ stnti side rud rcprehunsible by (the 
as it is also eonSKlfrtd rcprehcnsililu by tin; 

»■ D witit Uuhii m n-adinft ^ål.^amMynh ' gni-Liti FpEliiJu," iiuri^il uf 
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requirt'mcnts of |itjlkkal ^visdom, Like\vu<u, anythrnp (doiie 
by royal authnrity) ihat is diciattd (merely) by co ns ide ran on s 
of poLlcv or irølitital decisions withoiil aupervisioiT of tlie 
religiou's law,*"' is also reprehensilde, bccause It ts vision 
Iflcking the divine light. “He for wh«m God tnakes no liglU 
has 110 light vvhaicier.'* =™ ’Hie Uwgjver (Muljammad) 
knows betler thitn tlie mass itsidf what is good for liiem so 
far as the affåirs of the other world, which are cottrealed from 
tJie mass itself, are concemed, At the Kesurrection, the ac¬ 
tions of human bdngs. whether they had to do witl» royal 
aiithoritv or anything else, wilJ all come back to them. 
Midiainmad said: "It Is your owa actions that are brought 
back ro Vou." 

["oliiKTd laws consider only worlJly interests, "Tliey 
know ihe ontward Ufe of this world." (On the nther hand^ 
the itueiition the Lawgiver has coiicemitig mankiiid is their 
wclfare in the other wortd.*“® 'nitrefore, it is ntictssan** as 
required by tlie religious Uiw, to cause ihe mass to act in 
aocordance with the religious laws tn all theii* affairs touchtng 
lioth this world atid tlte oiher world< The aiithority to do so 
W!ia possesséd by the representatives of tlie religions bw, 
the pro|Jlwts. (Latcr on, it was jiosscssed) by those who look 
their pbee, the €ali|ihs. 

lliis makes it clear what tJie caliphate tneana. (To exer- 
cise) natural rtiyal authority meatis to cause ihe masses t« 
aci as retjuired by piirpoit and desirc- ( To cjcert ise) politital 
(roval antlioritv) means lo cause the mnsses tt> aci as re- 
tiufrcd by imellfU'tual (Tatiorial) losight iiito the meaiis of 
fLiTtherhig their worldly imertsts and avoiiiing anything that 
is harmful (in thut resiiccl). (^Vnd to excrcisc) the cnliphate 
iiieans to cause the masses to act as requirctl by relighius in- 
sight irilo their iiiierests in the orher world as well as tn this 
world. ( L'hc worldly interests) liave liearing upon (the in- 
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teresia in tiie othcr world), ^b\ce accordiiig to ttic I^u'giver 
(Muhammad), uU \^orldlv ctipidmoiis art to Ise considcrcd in 
Tbi?ir relation to their value for tfie otber n^orld. Thu>s (the 
raliphate) in realitv sub.iitituU'& for the Uiwgiver (Muham- 
mad), in as mncti as it serves, like hini, lo prott^t the religion 
and to excrcise (political) leadership uf dit* vvorid. 

This should be utiderstofni and bc kept in JiiLnd in the 
followmg discussion. God is ivisc and knowing. 


Q 34 ] 77ie diffeteftcfs of Mushm o(>itiiu7t raitcerniitjr tke 
tajus and ionditiotti govurHiiig ratiphatf.^'^ 


VVe liave (just) espiained the real jneajiing of tiit insti¬ 
tution of (the ealiphate). It substitutes fur the Lawgiver 
(Muhamrtiad) in as niiich as it serves, like liim, to preserve 
the religion and to excrcise (luilitical) leadership of the 
World, (The institution) is callfcd "the caliphaie" or "the 
iniatriate." The person in eharge of it is t^alled "the caltpli" 
or "the imam/' 

In *“ later times, he has (also) been ealled "the .sultan," 
vvhen there were riumerous (claimatits to the position) or 
when, in view of tlic distances (separating the diSerent re¬ 
gions) and in disregard of the conditiona govemitig the 
irtstitution, people were forced to render the oath nf alie- 
giunce to anybody who seiised pnwer. 

Tlic narne imdfH Ls deri ved fram the rom pari son (of 
the ealiph) with the leuder (jfwfj?w) of prayer, sintie (tiie 
catiph) ts followed and taken as a motle! like the praver 
leader. Therefon; (the ealiphatc) ts called the "greal imum- 
aie." 

The name raliph [khatifth) U givcit tn rhe CiiUph, be- 
cause he "represents” (M-i-/) tj.e l*i„phet In isbm. One 


I bit Kliiddun s k^l V«.« rtp-jnlmtt Hir hisfciry of the itiiiitutitm of tlie 
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uses "caliph" alone, or "catlph of die Messe^nger of God," 
There is a difTerenre of opinion ooncerning' the use ot "caliph 
of God." Somc consider (ihis expression) ijcrmissibie as de- 
rived from die general "caliphate" (represcntation ofGod) 
of alt the desccndants of Adam. impliecj in the verse of rhe 
Qiir'an, "I am making onearth a caliph," and tiie verse, "Ile 
made you caliphs on earth." Bul, in general, it is not 
coniiidercd permissible to use (tbe exprcssion "caliph of 
God"), sidce the verse quoted has no reference (o it (in 
connection ivith the caliphate in ihe specitic sense of the 
term). AbO Bakr forbude the use (of die expression "caliph 
of God") wlien be was thus addressed. He said, "t am not 
the calipli of God, but the calipii {representative, successor) 
of the Messenger of God." Furthermore, one can Imve a 
"caliph" (representative, successor) of someone iviio is ab- 
sent, but not of someone who is present (as God always is). 

The position of imam is a jiecessary one, The con*wnsus 
of the tuen around iMuhammad and the men of the second 
generation shows that (the iinatnate) is necess.iry arcording 
to the religions law. At the death of the Prophet, tlie men 
around him proceeded to render the oatli of allegiance to 
AbH Bakr and to entrust him with ihe supervision of their 
affair.s. And so it wss at all subsequent periwls. tn no piiriod 
w'cre the pcople left in a state of anarchy. This was so by 
general consensus, which proves thai the position of imam 
is a necessary one. 

Sonit penplc havx: expresstd the opinion thal tlie neces- 
sity of the iinamate is indicated by the imelleui (rattonal 
rciisoiis), and that the consensus whkii hajipens to exist 
merely confirms the authoriiy of the 1010111501 in this nesfiect. 
As diev sav, whal makes (the position of imam) intellectually 
(raiionally) nccessary ia the neecl ofliLmian Wings for sfHual 
organiiation and the impossibillty of their living and existing 
by tliemselvcs. One of the necessary w>iiseqiiciiees of social 
organisation is dbagreement, heaiuse of the pressure of 

"‘Qjr’ån B.30{e8l; ejes (les); i 6 . 39 ( 37 ). 
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L'ross-purposds. A-** long as therc is no mW who oxtrt'isfS a 
reMrajning this {dLsiigreement) leatb to troublt* 

which, in turn. inay icati to ihe desirtiction and uprooting of 
rnankind. Now, tht prtfiorvTitkm of tbe (hunuij) species i* 
one of the necessary Lmentions of the religious lnw. 

This very i tica is the onc tht* philosnphers had in miml 
whim they considered prophecy as sotnething {inteliectually} 
necessarv for rnankind. Wc *“ have already shown ihe in- 
correctness of (their argtimentation}. (>ne ofils premises is 
that ihe restraining InKucnce comes irito bcing onK' through 
1, s« a religious law from God, lo ivhieh rhc mass submits as a 
matter of beUef and religious crecd. 'lliis prcmise ts not ac¬ 
ceptn ble. Tite restrniinLng uilluenre comes into belng as the 
result of the impetus of royal nuthority and the forcefiilTiess 
of the mighty, even if tliere is no religions law. This was the 
case omong the Magian^ and other nations who had no 
scriptures aml had not been reachcd by a prophetic mission- 
Or, we might say (agatnst the alleged ratioTiul necessity 
of the caliphate): In order lo rcmove disagrccmeni:, U is 
suffident that every itidiviiiiuil should know that injusiice is 
forbidden him by the authority of the iiiiellcct. Then, their 
ctaim that the removal of disagrecineni takes pbce oiily 
through the existence of the religious faw in one case, 
and tlie position of the imam Ut another case, is not correct. 
(Diwgrecmerit) niay (he reinoved) as well through the 
existcnce of powerful leaders, or through ihe peoplc refrain- 
ing from disagreement and muttial injusttee, as through the 
position of the itnatn. Thus, the intclloctuat jiroof based upon 
that pretnise does not stund up. Tilis shows thai the necessity 
of (the position of imam) is indicated by the religious law, 
that is, by general consetisus, as wc liave stated bofore. 

Some jieople have taken tlic exccptional position of stat- 
ing that the position of imam is not tiecessarv at all, neilhcr 
oecurding to the intclléct nor atxnrtiing to the religious laxv. 
Pcofilc who have held that opinion inciude the Mu'ta2ilal!t 

Cf. ISMWI, fip. 1 I>S t., ttid pp. 9!I r.. Ilwve. 
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^l^Asatnni*^ am) i-crtain Khårijites, aniong others. 1 hoy 
think that ir is nectssary only to ohstrve the religious laws. 
When Miislrtos sgrct upon (the practic« of) justire and oh- 
senance of tlie divinc laws, iio imam is iieeded, and the 
position of imam is not ncces»ary. 'l'hose {who so argue) are 
rtfuied liy ih c gtuieral wnsensus. The reason why they 
adopted siich an opinion was thai thev (attempied to) escape 
ihe myai anthoriiy and ils overbearing, domineering, and 
worldly >vay 5 , fbey had seeii tliat ihe religioos law was fiill 
(if censurc ånd blainc for such ihings and for the pcople t\'1io 
practiced them. and lliai il eneuuraged the desire to alxilLsh 

them. 

tt should ix* known that liie religions Itiw does not censure 
royal authority as such and dues not forhid its exercise. It 
mérely censures the evils resuliing from it, such as tyrasmy, 
injusiice, and pleasure-sceking. Here, no doubt, we have tbr- 
biddeii evils, Tliey aje the Loncoraitanis of royal authori^. 
(On the other hånd,) the religious law pratses justice, fair- 
iiesh, the fulfillTnent of religions duiies^und the derense of the 
religinn. It States that these things will of necessity find 
their reward (m the other world). Now, all these ihings aro 
concomitaiits of royal authority. loo. Thus, censure attaches 
to rovnl authority only on account of some of tts <^ijalities and 
coiuhtiDiis. tiot otherl (The religions bw) does not cemure 
roval authority as stich, nor does it seek to stippress it en- 
tirely. Il also eci^urcs concupiscence and wrathfulnesji in 
Tcsmivsible persons. Imt it doe,s not want to see eitlier of 
these qualiiies relintiulshed aUogeihcr, because neccssity calls 
fnr their exbtence. It merely wants to see that proper use is 
made of them “^ David and Stilonion possessed royal au- 
thoritv such as no otie else ever pos.wcssed, yet they were 
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divinc prophets and belongedf in God s umong ihe 

iiohleat hutnao bcing* * {tiiat evtr existed} 

Furthcrmore^ we sav to thcm; 'TTie (attempi to) dispensc 
with royal auibority by (assurnlng) that the insthutiun (of 
the imamatc) is not iiecessary, does not holp you at ail. You 
agree that observanrc of ihc reltgiiius iavvs is a ntrcessary 
thing. Npw, that is acbieved only through group fecling 
and power» and gro up fceliiig, by its vety nature, retiuires 
(the existencc of) royal autlioriiy. Thiis, thcre Hiil be royal 
authority, even if no imam is set up, Now, that is just wjiat 
ytm (wantod. to) tlispense with. 

Ifit has been estahlished thai ihe iiisiitution (of the imam- 
ate) is neeessarv by general consensus, (it must be added 
thai the institution of the imattnue) is a conmnmity dutj- “ 
and is left ro the discreticjti of all compctent Muslims."’ It 
is iheir obligation to see to it that (the itnamate) is set up. 
and es'crylxidy has to ohey (the itnani) in accordanev wllli tlie 
ver.se of the Qur dn, Ohey God. and obey the Nlessenger 
and the people in autliority amotig you." 

U ^ is not pos.sib!e to apiH>im two men to the position 
(of imam) at the same thoc. Kcligious sdiolars generally are 
of this opinion, on the basis uf certam traditions. Those tradi¬ 
tions ai-e found in the i)ot)h, "On Lcadership {mdrab)" in 
the Sti/jlk by Mu.slim,*^* They expresaly indieate that this 

is SU. 


^ Ct |ip, 147 snd X-Si. 

*t‘ A '’contnumuy <iuly" is fulftlted when MUie membe« 

<if ihc Miulim cOTimiunltr cfiiiply wiili h. in entnrut tt> "imiiviihDil iluncjs" 

pniyers, wljktt vwtj rtajnitiiible ( 

MiiAbm ii^idfiit oirr]? out, ' 

^Cf, pp. +r.7f, TH^ ars ,hose having 

»aitionty und jKJwtr." v tW Arahic lerm ushsI titre » ubuiUv 

midtml in um rninsliitiou. 

*>■ Qur'iji +,iJ5i 

'••»fl'or of 

tne tr flpt)ears im an iiihCrtcJ sberi in B auiJ i* finuid Pi the 

nurfriii oi V atsri In iJic test of D- 


Cr Modub. j Ualcuua, 1205 / 1 S 43 ). N. la-i ff., and esp. s 1 » and 
.W, wh^rt we nr« tmdltibns stidr aa; -If ihe oiH, ,rf f,„ twen 

raidered lo two catipbif, |iil| otiii of (Iwm.- or rmotlier sayine that iht Mth 
tif alltiglafK t(i oiiphs ^hiiuld ht remlcrvd to out at a titne. 
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Ovhcrs bold that (ihe prohibition ugainst iwo imaios) aji- 
jjlies only to two imnrns in ont localUy, or svhere they would 
be close lo each othi-T. When iherc are greaJ distances arni 
tlve hu am is unable to control ihe fan her region, it is per- 
Tnissible to sei tip anoilier imiim there to uke care of public 
inicrests. 

Anioog tlie famous autborities who are reported to have 
heid tilis opinion is Professor Abu Ishåtl al-Isfarayitii,*^ the 
leading speculative tlieologian. The Imåm al-Haramavn *“ 
piso showed himself iiiclineii toward ii in his Kitåb al-lrsluid. 
llie opinions of tbe Spimiards 31x1 Magliribis ofxcn make it 
evident that they, too, wcre incliiicd toward ii. The numerous 
religions scholars in Spain reiidcred the outh of allegiaiic^ to 
tht Umayyads and gave rlie Umayyad ’Abd-ar-ltahmån an- 
Nåsir and his descendants fhe ritle of Commander of the 
piiithfiih This title is characterisdc of the caliphate, as we 
shali menrion.*"' Somewbat btcr, the Alinohads in the 
Maghrih did tbe same ihing. 

Some scholars ha\'e rejetted (the posstbility of more than 
onn imam) witb reference to the general consetisus. iTiis is 
no evident (proof), for if tlicre existed a general coitsensiis 
on the point, neither l’rofcssor Abfi Ish^'l ™r tht Inidm al- 
Haramayn wmild liave opposed it- lliey knew beiter (tlian 
anv one clse) what the coiiseiisus ineaiil. Indecd, tlie imani 
al-Måaai'i “ and an~Nawawi®^ have iicen refuted on the 


» Cf, a rf5(J tf* Ch i, itjwe. 

“ Ahil i-Mi’MI 'Alid-iUMallJ« li- 'Alkljillilh a1-Iuwivnt, +i!»-t7S [mas- 
iiWSl. Cf. G.itL, 1, S88 f,: Hitffii. bini if. Til« fdenwe is to KinJIi nl-lrjtn 
(Caift), (% tiii, 

» Cf. np. ff., lielow. 

wr Ttif MåJikile Mut^irtimiid b. ^Alt> tmm tu* and 

died in fi.'ifi [Ji-ii] Cf. S«/*/*/., t, ««J. , , 

" Mu(3yi-*«(-dJn Y»l?yJ h, Stiaraf. BSi-«7(T [t*S3-(27-J. Cf. G-JL. I, 

SJuff: I, (fflOff. , 

» If xhv icixt ii correet atid I uTidtrsftnd u cnrreciTy, Ibn hhaldun fimM 
lo sav Thai fll-MjKwTand »fi-SsujKj aU« w««; indin«! tn adtnit iwo tmsiui 
uniti-r OETtaui aicaniaiaiiijc*. and ouv argumert ibtm did not rrfur to 

ttir existunce tJf n peJKrml cQ^iaritiiLJ? in ibis bin buet nierely 

Muslim’* tradition* to ro dii. tlowevrr. the test iliciuldpnssriWy l)e cprrectcd 
lo mJJa 'aMi «r miiiia W </wJtw id-lfiiramjyit> id-lrndm, tneanmp 
thai tltr imiini ■l-Miiaii andui-NawawiKrutcd tbc Imiin 
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ba^ls of tht afore-memioiiccJ e'i'idtnt sense of the tradnions 
(in Muslim's ^ahtk)^ 

Certain tnore recent scbolars have Dccasionally arifued tn 
favor of (a strigle imam) with the argument of nmtuiil an- 
tagnnisJii refeircd to by the dh'inc revclation in the versé» 
"if there wereother gods except God in tlie two (heaven and 
carth), they (heaven atid eanh) wpultl have lieen de- 
strGyed."*“ liowever, iiothiitg of relevance in this coniiec- 
tinn can be dedured from ihe verse* becausc its (force as an) 
argument is in the fjeld of the intclSect. God called our at¬ 
tention to (the versc), 50 that we itiight have a rational proof 
of the oneness «f God in which we are enjoined to believe, 
and scj that. as a result, (tlus diigma) might lie more firmly 
grounded. (On the other hand.) what we want to find out in 
coiuiéction with the itnamate is why jc is forbuldcn to set tip 
two imaitTS (at the same tinie), snd that is something that 
bt'longs lo the ficld ofreligioiia iaw and reiigbus obligations 
{ratlmr than to the field of the iniellect), Tlius, the (verse of 
the Qur'an tjtioted) cannoi be used for any deriuction (in this 
conneciion), tuilcss wo cstablish it as Ix^ronging tn the field 
of the religious Iaw lij the addition of anotiter premise, 
namely, that (i^uite generally) from an inerease in iiumlier 
there results oorruplion, and \ve are to keep away from any- 
thing that may lead to comipiion, Thcn, (the verse) can be 
used for deductions in the field of religious taw. And God 
knows betler 


(* jw The conditkms goveming the institution of (the imam* 
ate) are foun (l) ktiowledge. (s) probity, (s) foin|>etetue, 
and (t) Ireedom of the senses artd liuibs from any defeet thar 
might judgment and action. *niGre is a tliflercnce of 


wiih refdren« tci j hui) wiih nJerer«,^ to die imdiikin*. 

IliÉ problem couid eaiily Ik *o[vTd by fitiduig init Uir oiiinions of J- 

^ tiavc tiol bad 

iiit i>pportutiit^ tiO do 50 , 

“^Cf. GS, antl 1+4. beiuMi, 
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oplniait concemuig a fifth condition, that is, (5) Qurashite 
descent- 

(l) (The nccesslty of) kniwledge as a fOiicJltion is obvi- 
o ns. The iniiiiij can cjiccute thc divine lavs'S otily if he ktiows 
them- 'lliose hc does not know, he caniiot properly present. 
(His) knowledge is satlsfactory oiily if he is ahle lo make 
independent decisions. Blind acceptanee of tradition is a 
shorteoming, and tlie imaniate requires perfeclioti in (all) 
qualities and conditions. 

(iJ) Prohiiy {'miåiiXh) ™ is required bccausc (the Itnain- 
ate) is 3 religious institution and supervisies all the other 
instilutiDJis that require (probily). Tliiis, ii Is all the more 
nccessaty ihat (probiiy) be a condition required of (the 
iinamate), There is rio difference of opinion as to the faet 
that the(imam’s) problty is millified by the actual cotniois- 
sion of forbidden acts and the Uke^ But there b a difference 
of opinion on the questloti of wheiher it is millificd by inno¬ 
vations in dogina (made or adopted by thc imiim), 

(3) Coinperence means thal (ihc imam) is willing to 
carrv out thc punishraenls fixt^d by law aiui to go to war. Ile 
must understand ( warfarc) antl bc able to assume rcsponsl- 
bility fur geiting the |)eoplc to go (to vvar). He aho niusi 
know alwut group fecling and the fine jKiints (of diplomacy). 
He must he strong enough to take core of poliiical duties. 
.Ml of which is to enabie hitn to fidfilL hia fimctions of pro- 
tecting the religion, leadmg in tUe holy wur against the 
enemy, maimaining ihe (religious) and adtiiinister¬ 

ing thi? (public) inierests. 

(•1.) Freedom of the senses and Umhs from defeets or 
mcapacirations such as insariity, blindness, muieness, or deat- 
ness. and from any loss of limbs affeciing [the ftnam's) 
abitiiy to ai'l, such aa missing hånds, feet, or testirles, is a 
condition of the iuiamate, becausc all such defeets afliect the 

« Cf. tt. »07 H) itM fOmlililii's tntroduCTion, ibave. 

D ha* m referring it^leatlcrfiiip in w/firliJly afljilis, wlikh i* 

also fouiwi in C but dekted there. 
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(imam's) full abiliTj to øct atul «o fulfill his dutie^. Evcn in 
the case of h def«c[ that meroly disfignre^i thc appearanc^, as, 
for instance, loss of onc limU, the condition of freedom fmm 
defects (remains in force as a condilion in the seiise that it) 
aints at perfectiori (in the imam). 

Latck of frccdom of action is ronnccted with loss of litntis. 
Sudi a Iflck may be of two kirids. One is forretJ (inaction) and 
complcte Inability to aci through miprisomnem or the like, 
(Absence of aity rcsmcliun upon frecdoni of action) is as 
necessary a conditkm (of the Lmamate) as fiecdom frora 
bodiiy dcfects. The oiher kind is in a different cattgor)’. 
(ThU Jack of frccdom of aciion impiies that) some of (the 
uuatt] s) nven gain power over him, aldiough tio disohedience 
or disagreement may be involved. and kecp him in setlusion. 
Jlven, liie problem is shitted to the person who has gamed 
posvcr. If he acts in accordance wlrh Islam and justke and 
praiseworthy poUcies, it is permissible to iicknowledge (the 
iniotn). [f nor, ihe Muslims tnust look for help. (Thev must 
look to) pet-soiis who will restrain him and eliminare the un- 
healfhy sitmition erciited by hun, umll the €aliph'.s power of 
aoiion is re-GstablisliL^Lf. 

(5) The condithm of Qurashite origin is hased u^jttn ihc 
general consensus on iliis poini that ohtained in the men 
arøund Mul.iaminad on the day of the Saqffah ™ t)n that 
day, the Ansiir intended ro render the oath of allegiance to 
Sa d II. Ubfuialt. Ihey sald; "Om* amir from among us, and 
anotlier from among yon/’ But ilie Qurasliites argued 
against thcm \^ith htuhaimnail s siateniem, *''j*he imams are 
frtim among the Quraysh." They dso arguetl that Mubm^ 
mad had eichorted ihem "to do gcn)d tn (thosi' of the AnsÆr) 
wlio do good, and leave unpunished t hose of thcm who do 
cvtl." Now, (the Qurashitcs) sakl. if the Icadership were 


fn Så'idiih, in whuh AbO Dukr a rleiratioB 

' wajnlfciJt.). ef. ubn [j, 4(13. r,irSi*d h, ■Lrhåtluli cf, 
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to be given to (tht Ansår), the latter woukl not have heen 
reconitnended (to their eare as ituiicated in Muhamfnad's 
statement). The .Ansar bowed to tliwe arguments and re- 
traeted their statemenT (just quoted), '‘One amir from amnng 
us, and aiioiher from atnong you." Thcy gave up their in¬ 
tention to render the oatli of aUegiunce to Sa*d, It is also 
well established bv suutid tradition thsr "tliis thtng (the 
Muslim State) wiU always remain with this Qurashite 
tribe/' ™ ilierc ure tnany other similar proofs. 

However, the pijwcr of the Quraysh v/eakened. Their 
group feeling vanished in consequence of tht Ufe of luxury 
and prosperity they led. and in tonsequcnce of ilie faet tliat 
the dynasty expended them all over the earth. (The Qurash- 
ites) thii.'i beeamc too weak to fulfill the duties of the cal- 
iphatc. The non-Aralis gaitied siiperiority over them, and 
the exeeutive power feil into their hånds, ’i'his caused mtich 
cotifusion among thorough scholars (wilh regard to Qurash- 
itc origin as a eonditton of the calipiiate), \ hev eveiuually 
wem so far as to deny ihat Qurashite descent was a condition 
(of the imamate). 'I hey Iwsed themselves upon the evident 
sense (of certain statements), such as M uha mm ad s state¬ 
ment, ''Listen atid ohev, even should atv .Miyssiniaii slave, 
with (a head as black xs) a raisin. bo your ^vemor." 
This (statement), linwever, is nt> valid proof in connoction 
with (the problem in tiiiestion), It is just a hypotlictical para- 
ble whieli, in an exaggerated foi'm. is meaitt to stress the 

duty of obedietire. 

Tliere**“ ts also 'L'niar's statement, "If Sålim, the client 
of Ahfi Jdudltayfah. were all ve. I would appoim liim/'-ori 
. I w'Outd not liiivc had any objectituv against lunt.” 

" Vf, aUtufehj'iri, yjAtl. U. -tH?: itjjnYfrmii, p(> 

™'tilis stiitemcnt rrpresenis Khnrijiie ilDcrriru-. If i» fiiuinrraiwJ. Iti- 
Mihcr Willi a tn^rui miinber -if rilati.vl liy al-Miittiml aldUniU. 

KdKE dZ-'tfWUWVifcniliJiil* J11, 197. Nu. leiWt. 

=« Cf. Boniliiiu.'r + 

According ifl ihe linrtoriarrs. 'Ufiuir is t«i luivr made ihi* 
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This Statement also has nothiiig to dn (witli the problem tn 
qucsuoii). It 13 known ihat the ojiiiiLon of ouc of ihe men 
arounii Aluhammad (such as ‘L?inar, in this pnrttctjlar case) 
does not oonstitute a proof. Funhfrmore, people's dients 
bclori^ to them-"“ Salim's group fe el i hg in his capacity as 
clicitt was that of the Qurashites, And it is (gi'oup feeling) 
ihat is important wlien specilir descent is niaiii* a condition 
^ of the inmmate). 'Umar had a high opinion of the caliphate, 
Hc thoughl, as he looketl at it. tiiat the ænditiuns goveming 
it were (all but) dLsregarded. Thus, he tunied to SMim, be- 
cause, in his opinion, the latter ahundantly ful hl led tlie con- 
riilions goveming the caliphate, hiduditig his dient rdation- 
ship which providedi for group feeling, as we shalj mentioti.**^ 
Only. a pure ((^urashite) descent was not therc, ('Umar) 
('onsidered it uimecessary, because the importance of deseetii 
lies soicly in group feeling, and (group feellng) may result 
from a dient relationship (such as thai of Sllitn, as well as 
from common descent), The reason for 'Llmar’s (statemem) 
washisdesire to look after (the btst interesisof) the Muslims 
and to entrust their govemmeiir to a man beyond reproach 
who (would not commit aas for whidi lie, ’Umar,) would be 
held rcsponsihle, 

Among those who deny tbal Qurashitc descent is a condl- 
tlon(of the imamatc) ts Judge Ål»u Bakr al-Baqillanl*** The 
Qurashite group feeling had come to disappear and dissolvc 
(in his day). and non^Aralj rulers controllcd the caliphs. 
llierefbre, when he saw wliat the conditiori of the caliphit 
was in his day, he dropped the conditioii uf Qunishiic origin 
(for the imamate), eveii though it meain agredng wiili die 
Kharijites. 


as |Tr*ycr leader in the firstdays of iriilvment in Mediria, tkui da rKiT 

mention Uftisr's flateiuct,! Cf. al*Bukhårf. Tn’nik, 115 loS; Jhir S^'d. 
Titbiiifat. Il] i, sn-es: IIjd tjtajar, U, to&ff., Nd, S 049 . 
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a colidilinii of tne calipimtp. 



QxinuAiirr of tbt Caliph 

Srholars in *jeneral, howeA tr. rL-tain Qura^hite de5Ct?nt as i, jje 
a ixindition(orilu.’ imamate). (Tliey inaintain that) tlte imain- 
atG ngHtly ijoloti^s to a ^urasliitc* cvi?ii il hc iK too lAøalt to 
haiiiliL* thc ufFairs of the Muslims. Against ihem is ihe faet 
that this UiAolves dropptng the i'onditioti of compotence, 
whidt requires that (the imam must) have the power lo tlis- 
diarirc his dtities. lf{his) strength has gonc with the disap- 
peamnte of group feeling, (his) eompetence, too, is gonc. 

And tf thc ronditioii uf compctence !ic eliminated, that will 
reflect further upon knowiedge and religion. (In this case, 
then, all) the comiiiioiis gnveming the institution (of the 
imamate) would no longer be considered, and this would bc 
contrarj to the general consensus. 

\Ve sliall iiow discuss the wisdoin of mahing descent a 
condition of tlte imamate, so that the correet facts underlyiiig 
all those opinions wlH be rocogniicd. Wc say: 

AU Tcligions laws miist have (speciiic) pnrptises and 
signifieatit mciininga uf ihcir own, on account of hich they 
were made. If we, now, investigatc the wistlom of Qurashite 
descent as a conditian (of the imamate) and the purpose 
which thc Lawgiver (Miihammad) had m mind, (we shall 
find that) in this coiuicciion he did not only think of the 
blessitig tJiat Ues i« direct relatiomhip with the Prophci, as is 
generally (assomed). Such direct rebtioiiship exl-sis (in the 
ca.« of Qurashite dcscem), and it is a ble.ssing. However, it 
is kiiQwn that the religious law has not a« its purpose to pro- 
vide biessings. TUetefore, if(a specific) deseent Lac made a 
coiidition (of the iinamate), diere must be a (public) interest 
wbkh was tbt; purpose l>ehind making it into law. If wc 
prolK into the matter and analyse it. we find that the (public) 
interesi is nothmg else hut regard for groiip feeling. (Group 
feeling) gives protectioii and helps people to press iheir 
olaims, 't’he existcnce or( group feeling) frees the incuinl>cnt 
in the ptisition (of imam) from opposition and division. T he 
Muslim community accepts bim and liis fainily. and he cati 
establish friendly terms wilh theiti. 

Now , ihc (iiiraysh were tlie ouistanding, original, and 
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superior leadcrs of the Mudar, Their mmibcr, rheir group 
feelmg, and tLeir Jiobility gave tlietii jjowtr over all ihc luher 
J, 355 Mudar. AU other Arabs aokiitmjedged thai faet and Iwwed 
to rheir superioriiy. 1 lad tbc rule been ontrusted to anylnuly 
elee. il may be expocted that tiieir oiiposition and refu^al to 
submiT would have broken the whole thing up. No other 
Mudar tribe ivould liavc beeri nblc to sway iiem from their 
attitude uf opposition and to cairy thtm along against tbeir 
will. The comniuniiy would have been broken up. 'llie wliule 
thing would have been tom by diKSciision. Lawgiver 
(Muhammad) wamed against that. He showed luiiiself de- 
airous to have ihetn agree and to r emo ve dlssenston and 
coiifusion from among them, for the sake of establishing dose 
contact and group feeiltig and itnproved protection. (No dis- 
sension or confusion but rather) the opposite (could be ex- 
pecteii to bc ihe case), uerc the Qumysh to be in power. 
They were able, through superior force, to drive people ttito 
doLfig what was expect«! of them. There was no fear that 
anybody would oppose tliem, There was no fear of division. 
1 he yitmysh were able to assume the rcsponsibilitv of dt^ing 
away with (division) and of preventing people from (splitting 
up), llierefore, Qurushite descent was made a coiidition of 
the institution of (the imamate). The Qtirayiih represetiied 
the atrongesi (availahle) group feding. (Qurashiie descent 
of the imam,) it i^as thus (hoped), w'ould be moro effeetive 
(than ariyihiiig cisq} in organizing the Muslim conimiinity 
and bringiiig liarmony into it. U'hen QunisliUe airairs were 
well organized, all Mudar atTairs were iikewiae well or- 
gafuzed, Tlms, all ilve oiher Arabs obeyed them. Nations 
otlier tban the Arabs subniitted to the law* of the Muslim 
commujuiy. Muslim amties entered ilie most remote coun- 
tries. That luppened in the days of ihe eotiquests. It remained 
that way latcr oii in liie (Umayyad and 'Ahbasid) dyna.stics. 
until the ^wer of tJie culiphate dissulved and the Arab 
group feding vani.shed. 'ITie great number of the yuraysh 
and ihcir superlority aver the Mudar subtribes is known to 
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all tlUigtail students of, and experts in, Anb history, biog- 
njphvt aml relevant condltiDiis. Ibn Ishaq mentioned this in 
ihe kiiåb ds-^shar, and (so did) other (uuihoni}.*** 

If it is esteblished that Qurashite (descem) as a condition 
(of the imamaic) w as intended to remove dUsension with the 
Help of (Qurashite) groirp feeling and superiority, and if we 
know that the Lawgiver(M«hainmad) does not make special 
laws for any one generation, period, ornation, we also kttow 
that (Qurashiie desoent) fails under (the heading o1^ coin- 
petence, llnis. we have linked It up vnih (the condition of 
ponipetence) and have established the over-all pnrpitse of 
(the condition of) Qurashite (descent). which is the existcnce 
of group feeling. llierefore, we consider it i (necessary) 
condition for the person in charge of the affairs of the Mus¬ 
lims that he helong to people who possess a strong group 
feeling, superior to thai of their contemporaries, so ibat tliey 
can force ihe others to follow tbeni and the whole ihmg can 
be United for effeetive protection, (Sudi group feeling as a 
rule) does not comprise all areas and regions. Qurashite 
(group feeling), however, was all-comprchensive, since the 
mission of Islam, which the Quraysh represented, wiut aU- 
txjmprehensive, and the group feeling of the Arahs, was 
adequate to that mission, 'rherefore, (the Arahs) over- 
powered all ihe other nations. At the present time, however, 
each region has people of Ua own who represent the superior 
group feeling (there). 

When Olie oonsiders wiiai God nieani the caliphate to he, 
nothing more nceds (to hc said) aboul it. (God) made the 
caliph his substiiute to handle the affaLr^ of His servants. Ue 
is to raake them do the iWngs that are good for them and 
not do tliose thal are liarmful. He has been direedy told so. 
A penson who heU tiic power to do a thing is never told 


NenripllVi Hur Aoliic ten is/Rultl suggMt ih* translation “KitJhas~itynr 
nul othCT (lioQki),'* »vliidt ilDM not niihe inutti s«iae. The abovu tr^bnoti 
is also stigpeslffl bv C, which vocaliits , Cr p. 1 

Iljii IsUåq's work is irtuiilly rtfareiJ lu att til* -Wroi (amgr*pliy of Mubam- 
mml), but cf. atwi 11, 1015 (u thi* duipiw. bel&w. 
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ilirectly to <lo It. The rellgious leader, Ibn al-Khatib saiii 
that iiKist rehgtouii laws apply to women as they do to men. 
llowe^'pr. women are not directly told tio fullow ihe ruligioiui 
laws) by esjpresa reference to ihtnn in the test, but, in (Ibn 
al-Kiiatib*s) opimon, they are moludcd only by way of ana¬ 
logi cal rca soning. That is bccause xvotnen have no po^^’er 
whitever. Men control their (actions), c:xcept in as far as 
the duties of divine worship are concented, wjiere everyonc 
controla his own (actions). Tlierefore, woiuen are dhijctly 
told (to iiilhll the duties of divine worship) by express refer¬ 
ence to tfietn in the test, and not (merely) by way of ana- 
logicol reasoning. 

Furthermore, (the World of) esistence attests to (the 
nccessity of group feeling for the ealipliate), Only he wlio 
has gained superiority over a mtion ur a race is abte to 
i. jas handle its affairs. 'l'he religions law woidd hardly ever make 
a retjuirement in contradiction to the reqiiiremema of exist- 
ence. 

And God, Jle b exalted. know.s better. 

Q 35 J ShViih tenets euncerning the tjuesijon of thf 
imanmte. 


It should Ise knowfi that, liiiguisrically, SkTith itteaiu 
"companions and followers,” In the customary uaage of tild 
and mudein jurists and speculative tljeologtams, the word is 
ujed for the followers and descetidanls of *AII. Tlie tenet nii 
whicii they all agree iiv ihat the imamaie is not a general 
(public) interesi to be delegatcd lo the Muslim nation 
consideration and appointment of a person to fill it. (To the 
ShT'ah,) it is a pillar and fundamonial artiele of Islam, No 
prtiphet is pcrmittecl to neglect it or to dekgaie (the ajv 
pointment ofan imam) to ihe Muslim nation. It is iiicumbciii; 


MutJunmwl b. LTrnJir, iHiS nr J++ m B06 fit ii4t»yJIO lo 

lii£59/H}j. He u TfUire generally fcfwreJ tn aa Fildir-ad-dtH ar-Riii. CX 
1 , Siiftfrl., !, KW iT. 

" Itjfl KhahlOn speaka hertr nt pm|,Jirt. fn psnmil fwheiher one read* 
li-^M as ,r. Hulsq or aa iti the AtSS). ililun.gh U is MidtsmiiM 

IS pomunly ^ 
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ij[>oii him lo appoiiit an imaui for the (ii^liislinis}. TIt-p linain 
cannoi cntnniit sin^ cithi^r great nr amalL Ali is the onc 
wliom MdhaTnmad appoiiited. The (Shi'ah) tranamit tcxts 
(of traditions) in support of (this belief), which thev in- 
terpiet so as to suit their tenets. The niithorities on tlie 
Sunnah and tlie transmittm of the religious law do laot know 
titese texts. Most of them are supposititions, or some of iheii* 
transmitters are suspect, or their (true) interpretation is very 
different from the wkked interpretation tbat (tiie &h!‘ah) 
give to thero. 

Accorditig to ( llie Shr'ali), these texts fa il into the two 
categories of express and iroplicd statemenis.^ An express 
statement, for instance, is the foUo\ving statement (by 
Muhammad); " 'Ali U master of those whose master 1 
am." As they say, such a position of master (mentioned 
in the tradition) applies only to 'Ali. 'LJmar thuf said to liim: 
"You have bccome the master of all believers, men and 
women,'" 

Another tradition of this sort is the following statement 
or^Muharomad); "Your hest judge is "AlT." Imamaie means 
cxclusively ibe activity of judging in accotdance with the 
divine law.s. ( Die activity of) judging and being a judge is 
(vvhat is) meant by "tlte pe^iple m authority" whom God re- 
(^uires us to oliey in the verae of the Qur’ån: "Obey God, and 
obev the Messenger and the people. in autliority among 
von." Therefore, 'Alt and no other was arbitratot in the 
questiun of the imamate oo the day of tlie Sugifah.^ 

“tleis agamsi . cf p. tSrt, sbove, 

Ibn'Kliiildfm fi>iJinl aU this miKtial in ilir relevant dwpter «f tnc 
hcresioCTUiJ'crshcmenlKtnsheW. p. *14. Cf,, furlliilance. ijsli^Stiahrastanl, 
Kim «t C’urcton {Lnniloii. p. 144 T-; tr. 

T. Kaiirbfllcker tHuTU-, 1, ls+fF . , 

f Dr the fsnaoHs koiiltk uf tihaiHr Khinnm, cf, i. Goklzilwr, Jjfiiåiifs™*' 
dmiK&f Kltitiifn (Udle. lhft 9 - 90 ). U, lie. 

wtour’in+,*!»( eah . . , . j. 

“* t’r p 516 abo%T Ybe diX'iitvt mlft Ljf'Ali in thi* iiiatipris, iTTwuriP, 
a Ritfah view“ fnr in^tstwe. al^Ya'ciiJbl. Tj’rtW, «t Htiuttn.j (Leitlvn. 
ifissl 11 I IS. wlhfre ‘All tuinself sioppéd the inovpnient in lus fivor, nr ihe 
flijilo’i .u-iVvpi/* of AhO »t-Tnwtiitn, cd. t. al-KavlInl, Tn*« 

EfilrtJ ( Damascue, iaSth 


1, ssf; 
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Ariother statement uf this sort is tlié rullowmi^ ststement 
by (Muhammad): "He wbu renders thc oath of oJJegiance lo 
me U|>Dn lus life is tny legatee and the man who will be in 
charge of this authority here aftcr me," Only 'AH rendered 
the oath of allegiaitce to him (in thbi matmer). 

An implied (argument), autorriing to ihe ShT'ah, is the 
tart that the Prophet sent ’AlT to recite ihe j^rui u/-fSj/’d'ciA 
at the festival (in Meeca) when it had (just) beeii re\ealcd- 
Hc firsi sent Abu Bakr with it. Tben it vvas re\'ealed to 
Nluhammad that ii man (Vom you>’*—ort . . fium your 

people “ sliould tra.tismit it/' 1’hcrefore, he sent "AH to 
traiismlt it. As they say, tliiii proves that 'Ali ^as preferred 
(by MuhammaJ). I'urt liermore, it is not knowit thar \luham- 
mad ever preferred anyone to *Ali, while lie preferred 
Usåmah b. Zayd “* and 'Amr b, aJ-'Ås »»to both Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar during iwo tirfTercnt raids. According to ftlie 
Shi ah), all these things prove that "Alt and uo one c)se was 
appuinted (by Alu^intnad) to the ealiphaieL HoU'cverT some 
of the stateiiients quoterJ at e link* known, and others require 
3IJ interpretation very dilTerenl frum that which (the Slii'ah) 
give. 

Some (Sbi’ah) hold the opinion rbat thesc texts prove 
Iwtli the personal appointmciu of ‘AH and the hut that the 
itnamare is transmitted from him to bis successors, l'hev are 
the Imamiyah, Tiioy renoiuice the two jAevA/js ( AUli Bakr 
and Limar), boeausc they did not give precedence to 'Ali 
and did not render the oafli of allegiance to him, as requirerl 
by the texis quuted. The linamiyah do not tako tlic imamales 
(of Abii Bakr and ’Umar) senously. But we do not want to 
JxJther with transmitring the slanderous things said aliout 


=" Stfrj* 0. Cf. tlin Hiahåni, Sirith, p 0-^i 

hjffort. the ,ieaih, nn txpeJiijttn tn 

S3T... for M o ,he nUl cf kUt,,. binding AbTu.lTJd 

Lniiir. voluiuce^, ;ut 11 dkl not wnw „jf. lt. Ibn HahSm. Sirah |> Oiii) 
"" ’Uvtta a/*d<A*r. II, W i 
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(Abfi BaVr anii ’Umar) by (linarritya.h) tKtremists. They are 
objcctianable in otir opinion antJ (iitumlU be) in thcirs. 

Other (Shl'ah) say that these proofs reciuire the appoint- 
mpnl of ’Ali tiot in person but a£ far as (his) qualities are 
crøntemed- They say thai people cominit an error wlieri they 
do not pve the qualities their proper place. Tiiey are tl»e 
Zavdiyah. They do not retroutice thc two skiiykfåS (Abu Bakr i, sa7 
and 'Onjiir). They du take iheir imamates seriously, but they 
say tliat ’AlT ivas suiwrior to tliem. They pemiit an inferior 
pei-soti to be tlie imam* even though a siiperior person niay 
be alive (at the same tinje).”* 

The Slii’ah*^’ differ in opinion conceminiff the succession 
to tht caliphate after *Ali. Soiiie have it passed oii among the 
dcscendanis of Fåttraah in sticcession, through tesTamentury 
determination Wc shall ineniion that Liter on. They 

(who believe this) are called the Imamiyati, with reference to 
their statement that Uiiowledge of ihe jmam and the faet of' 
his being appoiiitetl are an artide of the faitii. Tliat is their 
fundamental tenet. 

OthexTf cemstder the deifeendanis of Fåtiniah the (proper) 
successors to the imamaic, hut through sclection (of an 
imam) from atnong the SliFah. The eoiidilions govemmg 
(sdcction of) tfiat imam are that hc have hnotvledge, fn? 
ascetic, generous, and brave, and that he go out to tnake 
propaganda for his imumate, Tiiey (who believe tlii.s) are the 
Zavdiyah, so nained ;ifier the foiinder of the scet, Zayil b. 

’Ali b, al-Musayri, thc graiiiisoti «f Muhanimad. He had a 
ilispute with hia brother \iuhanimad al-Uåqir conceming the 
ronditiim that thc imam has in tome out openly. Al-Båqir 
charged him with implying that, in the way Zayd looked at 
it, their faihcr Zayn-al-’åbidln woiild not be an imam, be- 
cause he had not røme out optnly and bad made no prep- 


“ Ttis lami'njyiih. m thii othrr Iwnd, wwe of tbe opinimi Hist ati in- 
pønOn coitld not lu' tftiåni. Cf \V. tvunow, Cnctd tht hÅtivnuli 
(Bomltay. Ipsa), p, +i. <T. also below, p, wa. 

*= t>i Ihe ShTsh 4«ti. ct also. twieflY. *lhir. Ut, !M«j f. 
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arations to do so. Ile atso accused liim of holilinpr Mu'tazilali 
tt'hfts whitj\ lie had learncd from ^Våsil U. WJudi thi* 

[måmiyah discussed the qucstiuo of tlie imamates of ihe two 
shuyls/i'i (Abu Bakr and ’Ufmar) wiiiv Zayd, atul tiutiCL-d that 
htf admittod rheir imamate.*) and did not ricnounco them, thev 
disavowed Iiim and did not make him onc uf the imams. On 
aitoum of tliat faet, they are called "Disavowers" 

Soine (ShT'ah) cotisidor as successors to the imamatCT 
3 ft er 'Ali—or after his tivo sotis, Muhammati's grandsons 
(al-Hasan and a|-H\isayii), tliough they disagree in this re- 
spect—(al-Hasan's and aUyusayn's) lirother. Miihanuiidd h. 
al-i;:taiiaflyah, and then the latter s children, They are ihe 
Kaysimyah, so naliiod after Kaysan^ a cUeni of 

litere are inany ditteretices among these secta which we 
have omitted here for the sake of brevitj', 

I, Thcre are also (SUi'alt) sects tiiat are calletl "Extremists’' 

(ghuMh), Tliey transgress the bointds of reason and the faith 
of Islam when they speak of the divinity of the imams. 1 hey 
tither assume thai ihe imam is a human being wiih divinc 
cfualities, or they assunie iliat he is Goil in liutnai] incama- 
tion. 'niLs is a dogma of incaniation thai agrees with rhe 
Christian tenets eoncemitig .fesus. \\.tl hhiisetf had (liese 
(ShI'ah) who sald siirb ihing.s abdut him burned to death. 
Mubaiiiraad b. aUlJanafiyab was very aiigry wjili ul- 
Mukhiår b, Abi 'Ubajd when he leametl that al-MukJit^r 
hud stiggested something dong these litics coitcemiiig lom. 
Hc rursed itnd renoimcod al-MuUhtår openly. Ja Tar 
did the same thing uith i>eoplc ahoui tvlmm he had karned 
sotnething of the sort. 

Some (Shrah) extremL«.s say that llie rwrfeetkm the imam 
poa.?csscs is ^Msaessed by nobody else. When lie dies. his 
spirit passes over lo anot her Imiitn, so thai this perfeetio!! 
may tie iii him. Ihis is the doettine of meteinpsvchosis. 

Some extremisTS stop (w-q-f) with one ofthe imams 
and do not go oii. ( ] hey stop with the imam) whom they con- 
ahler (to luv e been] appointed as the (ksi one). lliey (whu 
C.T. C. 1^'ari Ar^rtHiJi^k ifi j.v, ''KaisånTya/* 
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l«.*lieve this) arc thc Wai^ifiyidi. Some of ihem say that tlie 
(!ast imam) is alivt and did not die, but is removcd from ihe 
eyes of the |Jet>ple. As a proof for ihat (theory), they adduce 
ihe prohlom of al-Khidr.®'* 

SoiTiL-thmp of thai son has been stated with regard to 
‘Ali Uimsdf. tle is said to be in the doiids, The tliundcr la 
his voice, and lightning his whip.*™ Sameihing similar has 
also been stated with rcgatd to Mul^mmad h. aUHanafTyah. 
He is sald to l>e in the Nlountain «)f Radwa in the l.fijåi. llie 
poet of (the set-t holding tliat belief), Kuihayyir,*^' says: 

Indeed. the Qurashite imams, 

Tlie champions of (he Truth, are four. atl alike; 

‘All and his three sons, 

Tliey are the gratidsons of Mu\iammiid. To ihcm, iio 
obscurity is attached. 

One grandson is the grandsoii of fa i ih and pieiy. 
Aiioiher was “retnoved” through Kerl>eU'. 

And there is a grandson who will not taste death, until 
tie shall lead an arrny pj'eceded hy tlto 

“•nie word "proTileni, prcpi>8niw" is jiinplifled in lo 

*'6irify“ (oi/jJ*!. For the legcnri of il-KhiJr, wfh<t gamed etetml ItJt, tf, 
A. J VVnisinth h El, » r. *‘ai-Klia^)ir/' In coHtiectlofi wlth t]iis piMRc, (S. 
Jtliit I Goltijsilusr ,sur arsthixhc* (Lciiléri, iss.9). II, 

I.JtIV, 

■■ Tlwjsr npiniem-s prriicrib«! tt* atl ailegcii seri laikd M.(-Siihii%«h, slter 
a rertiin ‘AUWlHs li. Sit«*. t!f., Tor kutaiJee, asU-Slialirastiiirr, A'ifJé 
uta^K-xiial, pjJ. 13® f-; Ir. ITiiaihruetier, I, 300. Cf. aijo hetow, 3; i 75. 

™ Cr CAL, I. ■*»; Sufp}., 1. Tft; aurt SisHS ind -KH, tielfm'. Tlic versei 
Lin: fouiid in his MfuiJ*, wl. H. (Algicrj it Fjjii, 11. Isa If. 

■(Iity sre iiiLOled not oidy In ilic hritiiloip^pliers bat »Iso hy innny other 
nuthors wlth wliose Works tbn tiliiuUtfiri was faniillsr, sutti ol-Mas'udi, 
yiursj aJii-Jiiiihiih, V, isfl; Abii l-Kanj ol^lyTalun!, KtC^h Vlll, 

aa eil): (cajro, IS'tS— —.^ina--—JX, uf.; Ihn 'AbiltiMdh, 

I, ®ik3: U, ®s+, the rererpniws in ihc Mitiitiifar of tlrltaghdådCs 
KiWi jl-fitrq luiyH ol-;firuq, eti t' K, HUti (Cairo, toatj, P- 

The'“EnnKlsfiiift'‘ nf f lit Prophrt 4fe il*U asm, al-UuAayn, åwl Mu- 
Uamniad b. il-ltmiiifiyati, awitiing tu iK? gentmJly aiKopieil interpretiiioii. 
Htfwevef. thi Lut-men tloncd wa* not a gr^iid^oo of Midjjmimad's. It ia 
p 08 * tbk (tun the vcm's aciyally diii rwf rcfcr (o I bo aHJanifljriti tJU» lo tl»e 
lUle^ed third «ni nf Mubamifisii** daiiglibir Kåtiniuh. who died 

veTv yoiii4f. ‘twt fluiy *i'crc liilur Tmnaterred lo tlw liistorical (wrsoiwtity 
Df i\m iil-IJiiiiaHyiil. 
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He ia '‘R'inov^d,” und Kus nol been seen umong ihEjm 
for a time, 

In RuUwu, tmving; with liiin honey und watcr. 

ITie extremist Itiiifnlyuji, in particulur the Twelv^rs, 
hold a similar opinion. They ihiiik that the twelfth «f ihuir 
imams, iMuharnmud b. ul-Hisan al-* * As kan*, tci whom they 
give the epithet of al-Muhdi, entered the cellnrof their liouite 
in al-HilJah and was "retnoved" when he was Unprisoned 
(rhcre) wirh his mother. Ile hus remuuied diere "rc- 
moved." He will ccmc forth ai the end of dmc and wiU 
fill tlic canh wirh justlæ. The Twelver Shi'ah refer in this 
eonuection lo the tradition found in the coUectlon of ai- 
'firmidhi rcgardmg the Mahdi,®** llie Tivelvpr ShTah are 
stil] expecttng him to this day. Thercfore, they call bim "tlw 
Ex|«cted One." Each night after the eveiiing prayer, they 
bring u mount and staiul ut the entrance to the cellur >^'here 
^the Mahdt is "removed"). They call his tiumo and ask him 
to eorne fortil openly, They do so un,til all the stars ure out.^ 
Thejt, they disperse and fiostpone the matter to ihe following 
night. Ihev have ooniinued tliat custotn to this time. 

Somc of the Wuqifiyali say thai tlie imam who died will 
return to uctuul life in this world. Thev adduce as u proof 
(for the (.i^^ssibility of tliis ussiimption) the story ofihe Sex en 
Sleepers, the one about ihe [lerson who passed by a village, 
and the one about the murdered Isruelite who was beateii 
with the txmes of the row dmi (fijit peopie) had licen ordered 
to sluijghler, all of them stories included in the Qur'ån.®* 
T hey hirthor adduce sitnilar worwlers ihut orx’urred in the 
manner of (propheticul) miraclcs. Htnvever, il is not nght 
to usq those things as proof for anything exeept w'liere they 
properly apply. 


“ Cf, |ip. - 11 9 ir., below. « Cf. 3 ; 1 ag IT. btlow. 

* Cf. R, Oi^ry in Jaumat asiatrifur, XIV H (ibbs), (s<J f. 

“ Cf jiraA SS juid Qjr'iln ajisy (aeil and ff. (eu ff). 






Tenfii wfVz^ ihf 

Tjie (cxtremist Shi’^ili) [wel, aa-Sayyid al-Hiniym,** 
has ihe fotlowing verses on this subjectt 

Wheti B. man's liead has becoine gray 
Anil thv barlwrs urge hint to dye his hair, 

His cheerfiitness Ls gone atid iio longer ihere, 

Arisc, O compaoion, and let us weep for (our lost) 
youlh, 

WTiai is gone of it will not return 
To anyone until (hc Day of the Ketum, 
l.’ntil ilte dav on which people wili return 
To theiv life in ihLs workl bcfore the Keckomng. 

I bolieve that tiis is a true belief, 

1 do not Uoubt ihc llesurrectioii. 

In faet. God has S[K>kQJt akmt pcople 

Wlio liv ed after Utey had dccomposed and become dust. 


The reltgious autboritios cjf the Shi'ah have 

themselves made It superfluous Ibr us to botlier wlth the 
arguments of the extrcniists. for they do not refer to them 
and ihus mvaUdate the ase (ihc cxiremists) malifi of their 
( arguments). 

The Kaysåtiij'ah conslder (Miihanimad's) son Abu Ha- 
shim successor to the imamate after Muhammatl b, al-l,ia!ta- 
Rvah. Tlicy are thereforc cailed the Håshimiyiih. Tben, they 
split. Some of them transferred the itnamatc after Ahu Hå- 
shim to his brother 'AlT and then lo 'Ali's son al-Hasaii. 
Oihers thought ihat when Abfi It^him died in the land of 
ash-Slutrdh “ upon his return from Syria, he apptjinted ajs 
his heir Multammad b. 'Ali b. ‘Abdallåh h. ‘Abbas, who. in 
lurn, ap[iointcd as his hetr his son Ibraliim who is hnown a» 
the Imam. Ibralmn appointed as his Keir his brother *Abdal- 


»■ T«nåTl b. Myt»ammad,d. ns or 170 or 7 B 5 /S«*!, Cf, G^L. 1 . 

SS^ I, I SS. 

Cf. p, uriJ p, 4-5KI* tselow. Ibii al-Atfitr* Kdmih ' . 

100 , fliids thjit tiiia regpon WungJ to ihf Wvhik* ta Syria. 
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lah b. al‘Hårit 1 iIyah goi rln? Mimamt: tif as-Salfåh, wlio, 
in tum, appoimoff aa his fieir his brother Abii Ji‘far *AbtiaIldh, 
wlio got tbe surname af al-Maiianr. (Thi’ imamiitc) was tlii'ti 
pas-Sdl on to his rhiidri'it in succession through xestainciicarv 
detcrminatioTi and appoititniem {’aJtif), righi down to 

the last of tliem. Surh is the tenet of rhe Hdshiniiyah ivlio 
support the ’Abbdsid dynasty, Aroong itiem were Abu 
Muslim, Snlayman b, KathJr, Abii Salimah aTKhallal, and 
other members of the (earlj) MbbasitJ Shrdi ™ Thcir nght 
to the power 15 ofts^n supported by the arg:T,jnieot thstt theii* 
right goeÆi back to al-'Abhås. He was aUve ai ihe lime of 
Mtibamniad s dcath, and he had tiie iMv^t tlile to bccohie 
MuhAimi^ad s heir bccauiié of the group feellng atraching 10 
patemal Lindes (aU*Abbås being the pate mal unde of Uu- 
hammaii) ^ 

The Zaydiyah con sider the succession to she Imamate in 

tlie tight of thuir view enneeming (thv institution). (*l he 
itnani) h cbospii by compefent *“• Muslims and not appoinied 
by te SI am ema ry dctcrjiiination (rtjjA*), 'i hey Acknoivledge as 
imams, Alt, his son at-Hasan, (al-};;tasan's) broilier aU 
Husayti, {al-IJusayn’s) son 'All Zityn-al-'åbiifui, and ('Ali's) 
son. the head of tlic Zaydiyab, Zayii b. 'AU. Zayd camc forth 
in al-Kufa}i and made prop-aganda for tJie imamatc. Ile was 
killed and his body exhibited in abKunåsjh.'** T}w Zaydtvah 
acknotvlcdgc the bnamate of (Zayd’s) son Yahya.’as "his 
(fathers) successor, \ ahya u'cnt to al^Kliuritsån arul was 
killed in al-jDzajIn after he hud appointed Muhammud h. 

Alxtallåh b. ilasan !>. al-Has:m, (MuLxammad's) grandson. 
as his heir. Muhammad is railed "the Pure Houl" (un-.A'li/x 
came fonh in the Hijå'-! and look the sumamc 
of aUMahtIi. Al-Mansfir’s annics went against htm. Hc was 
routed and killed. His brother Ibrlhim M as appointed his suc- 
eessor. He appeared in al^Basrah. Wiih liinj was 1 sl h. 


■■ Cr «iir) *tt\ar, Ilf, 100 ff, 

Cf. II, asu to ihii Iliaptcr. »bwvc. 

iHirr fiF tiL-KufiiLb, 

«“ Cf, 4l»[> Biijio, Iiejirw, and 'Har, IH. lo* r. 
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SkM Ttfuti aniiftning fht JmumaU 

Zayd 1), 'AlL Al-^^ ansur hlmself, or his geiierals,^ wcnr 
apiinsi him with the amiy. Both Ihrihim and ’IsSJ w«re 
mutcd and killcd.”’ Ja'far as-§ådiq had told ihem all that (in 
advaiice). (Hb predictiun) waa considcrtjtl one of Ja’far's acts 
of di vine grace,*” 

Otlter (Zaydia) assumed ihat the imam after Muhamniad 
b. 'Abdallah, the Pure Soul, was Vluhommad b. al-Qasini b, 
'Ali h. 'Uinar,*" 'L'mar being ihc brodier of Zayd b. ’Ali. 
Muhainmad b. al-Qdsim came forth in at-TTaliqan. He was 
L-aptured and hrougbt to ai-Mu'tasim, who imprisoned hlm. 
He died ir pr i son. 

tJihcr ZaydJs sav rhat tlie imam after Yahyå b, Zayd was 
hia brother ‘Tså^ wluo had partidpated nith Ibrahim b. 
'Abdal!:th in his fight against al- Mansur. They consider his 
descendants the sutressors to the imamate. Tlie impostor who 
tippcared among the Negroes (Zaivj during ibetr revolt) coii- 
sidered liim his anecator. We shall meiuion that in connection 
with the history of the 

Other Zaydi-s say ihat the imam after Muh ammad b. 
'AMa Ilalt was hb brother Id ris who tlcd to the Maghrih and 
ditd there. His son Idris b. Idris seited jiowcr and bid out 
the city of Fez. Hb descendants sueceeded hun as rulers in 
the Maghrib, until they were desiroyed, as we shall mentiuii 
iti i'onnectlon wilh lUrtsid historj.*” Thereafter, the Zaydl 
l^nver hecantc di sorgs Jiizetl atid remained so. 

The missitJTiary wfio ruled Tabaristån, al-hlasan b. 
Zayd h, Miihamtiiml b. iNttiu'il b. al-Hasan b. Zayd b, al- 
Hasati, Muhammad's grandson, os well aa his brother, Mu¬ 
hamniad b. Zayd, also were Zaydis. Zaydi propaganda was 


®'IhrtihtnJ liill«! «t Ttikliainrå in i+is ItbsI Cf. Aliu t-Kiu-ij nl- 
itt-T<^libiy!n (CaiiKi, 'ifKBh pjK ai,i ftd. 

tt. jawJ enif f., Stiow. 

*'* .Vuntlitr *‘lt. *Ali" Jippcars Iti A aml D (»pputeutly speciJirally marked 
in U »■ wrra:«) and in C. tn D U is dcleied. Ttie evtrit mEmtirmed hamientil in 
SIB ISS'd. Atiu l-Fiiraj al-Iffaliini, ,Vfit^irf7 (f|J. ff- t.f. 

alsn ‘f/wr, 111, tST. 

«U’'f. 111. SOI f- 

CL 'Ibar, IV, IS C Cf. alw above, pp. +7 ff- 
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ihen continu«! amoiig the Daylarn by rhe (Kusuynid) an- 
Na^ir al-Utriish. *[ he Daylam attcpted Inlam from him. Hl* 
was al-Hsian b. 'Ali b. al-Haaati b. 'AU b. 'LTmar, tbe 
brotber of Zayd b. 'AU, ]Iis dtsccailant:) fuunded a dytiajitv 
in Tabaristin, Tbev made it possible for the Oaylam to 
tain royal autliority and Control over the caliplis in Uaghdati, 
We shaJl inention this in connection witli the lustory t)f rlie 
Daylam.”® 

The ltTi:lmiyah considered (ilie foliowingj aa sLiC(‘t*,''iSors 
to the imamate after 'Ali al-Wist (ilte ‘*U*jpitee‘') by ap- 
poimmeiit as heirs, 'All’s son al-i;a*!an, (al-Masan's) brothi-r 
al-Husayn, (al-yiusayn's) son 'AU Zayn-al-'abidm, ('Ali's) 
mm Muhammad al-Biqir, and (Muhammad's) son Ja’far 
Sådiq, From there on, ihey sjiUt into two sects. One af thera 
coiisiders (Ja'far's) son Ismå'il as Ja’far's successor to the 
imamaie. They rccogjiuo Ismil'jl as tbeir imam. Tlicy are 
called (he IsmaUlSyaln Ttie oihcr considers (ja'far's)' son. 
Musa al-Kd^im, as ja'far's successor to the imatnntc. 'ITiey 
are the Twelvtrs, because they stop with the twclfth imam. 
ITiey s*iy that hc rcmaUis removed unttl the end of tirtiL'^ 
as has been mentioned before,’”^ 

The Isrnd ibs aity tbat the imam Isma'il hccame imam 
because bis fatber Ja lar ap|>oinied liim (through to Ih? 
his siitxessor. (Isma'il) dted before his father, but according 
m (the Esma ilisj the faet ihat he was détermintd by bis 
father as Iiis successor mcans tliat the iiiiarnaie should con- 
tinue aiDOtig liis successors, 'T'his is analogous to tbe story 
of Moses and AaronAs they say, Ismii'irs successor as 
imam vvas his son Mubammad, the Concealed One (tj/- 
Ile is tbe firsi of the liidden imams. According 
to the isma’iUs. an tmam tvbo has no power goes into hiding. 
Uis missionaries remain in tbe open, tu order to esniltUsli 
proof {of the bidden utia m's exwtcnce) aranng manhhid. 


tf 111, 285, aee 1. Al-U|rH»h .luHi in stH IhitI 

^ Cf, ti.'Km, ahme. 


xMoi4.-s‘ viicjit iui, Yin ftllttinunl hy ttn- descctitlant# of 
Aama dinl beforo Mon't. tf. »Imi nu. +t.>i t 
^ CT. p. -ibuve. 
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Shtåk Tmfif rfJJiarrting ikf 

WTien the imam lias a£tiial power, lie comes out inlo fhe open 
and makes hb propaganda opeivly. they say, uftcr Mu- 
harnmad. ihe Coricealed One, the bidden imams were: lib 
son Ja'far al-Musaddtq, Ja'far’s son Muhammad al-Habih, 
the last of the bidden imajns, and Mu^mmad's son 'Ubay- 
dallah al-Mahdi* Kor Iiim^ open propaganda was made among 
the KuTdinab by Abu *AbdaUih ash-Shi*ti. i*eople followed 
bis calb and he brouglu al-Mahdl out of bis confinemenl in 
Sijilmasah. Al-Mahdi beoinic the ruler of al-Qayrawan and 
the Maghriit, His desccndams and successors ruled over 
Egypt, as is well known from their btstory. 

Tlie Ismå'ilis are called *‘lsma’ilis** with reference to 
their reccignitioit of the inianiate of Isma^il. 'Iltcy are also 
called "liatinis"' with reference to their sjteaking about the 
hUin. tbat is» llie bidden, imam. Thcv further are called 
'■licretics," becavise of the heretical character of tlicir beliefs, 
Thev have an old and ^ iiew jiersuasion, Neo-lsmå*iU propa¬ 
ganda was made al the end of the fifth [clevcnih) century by 
al-llasan b. Muhamrnad as-ijahbåh, He niled over certain 
fortresses in Syria and the His propaganda persisted 

tbere imtil the Turki.sb rulers in Eg^'P* ®tid the I atar riders 
in the 'Iraq dcstroyed it in their respeethe terriiorios. 'I he 
persuasion for which as^bbdb made propagnmla is mcn^ 
tioned In ash-Sliahrastani's KitSh al-ntitttl mo-w-niM *” 

Among recent Sht'ali, the natne of Imåiiiiyah ts ttften re- 
striL-ted to the 'rwelvcrs. Tiiey acknoM'ledge the imamate of 
Mfiså ahKiizim b, Ja'far !je4’an.se bis eldcr brotber, the imam 
tsmå*n, hild died while their father Ja'far was still alive. 
ja'far iher appointwl Mfiså (through au/s) as imam. The 
imams after Musa were “All ar-Ridå, who wasappointcd by 
al-Ma'mun as his successor (to the caUphate)but died 
before aUMa'muu, ifo tlmt nothing carac of it, llie tmains 
after ’Alh tliCti, were ('Ali's) son Muhaminad at-Taqh 


*** Tluit 1*, itie 'Iråfj, nr w ratcrti t'foU- 

W Mif hjfi vmatl b. ‘li. Si* |liS3|. Cf I, -laa f.i 

Sufif’l., 1. nifi f. (-’f. Stis Kitdh jS-ntiLil p[>. iSm rt.; (ir.J F, Sii IT. 

*Cf. pp. r34 f-, below. 
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1, jw (Miihanitnad'ii) son ’AH al-llddl, (’AlI's) son al-IJassu\ al- 
*Aiil(an, and (aUHasan's) son Muhammad^ the Expected 
Mahdi. whom we have memionud befoTt!.**® 

Ttiere are many djver^cnccjs withln eacb of ihese Shi'ah 
persuasions. Howcver, the sects meniioned are tlie most 
prominent onea, Ftir an exhnijstive study of Shrah seiis, onc 
should tonsult ihe hooks on religions and sects {al-milal 
Tva-n-ni^l) by Ibii Hazm,**® asIi-Sliahrastam, and otliers. 
They comain additional information. 

*'God leads astray whomever Ile wams to lead astray, 
and He guides whomevcr fle wants to guule/' 

[ 26^1 The tmnsformtithn of the cals}>hiite into royal 
uuthority. 

k should be knowii that royal authnnty is tJic natural 
goal of group feeling, [t results from grnup feeling, not hv 
choioe hm through (inberent) neoessity and the oidcr i>F 
existence, as we liave staied licfore.*" All religicius laws and 
praciices and evcrything that the masses are expeotod to do 
requires group feeling, Otily with tlie help of grou[t feeling 
can a claim be suoressfuLly pressed, as we have srati‘d 
before.®* 

Group fccling is ncfessary to the Muslim community. 
Its existence enahlos (iKe community) to fullill wha( Chid 
expccts of it. k is said in (tlic sountl tradition uf} the ^akik-, 
“God sent no praphet who did nol enjoy iJie protectiun of lus 
peoplc. ^ Stllh we find that tlie Lawgiver (Muhttnmad) 
censured group feeling and urged (us) to reject ii am! lo 
leave ii alone. He said: “God removed from vou tlie ar- 

^ Cf p. nbove. 

MuUrtiraud, Isss-poftt), VLGAI^ l.aast.; I. 

•“Qur-ån Cs-ili T4.SI rs+), 

kmS. I- ■!> 

^ cr pp. >buve_ h* Cf, (J, 

^ Cf pp, iH7 und aiis. obove. 
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rogunce of tlie prcf-lstiunit* Ilhigs and its pride In ancenS^tors. 
\'on are the children of Adam, and Adam was made of 
dust," ™ God saiil: "Most notde amongyoo in God's {eyes) 
is he who fears God mosl.” 

We also find that (the Lawpiver M uhaminad) censured 
royal authority and its representalives. He blamcd them be- 
cause of their enjojment of gtiod Fortune, their senseless 
Waste, and their deviations from the path of God. He rec- 
ommended frieiidsbip ainongall Muslims and wartied against 
discord and dissension. 

It should be known ihat in tlie opinion «f the I^w givier 
(Muhajnmad), all of tbis world is a %'eliirle for (transport fo) 
the other world. He who loses ihe vchiclc can go now liere. 
Wlien the Lawgiver ( Muhammad) forbids or censures certain 
human activities or urges their omission, lie does not svaril 
thcTti to be neglected aiiogethcr. Nor ttoes he want them to 
be complctely eradlcatEd, or the powers from which they 
result to remain altogctlter unu-sed. Ile wants those powers 
to be employed as mueh as possiblc for tbe right aiins.*** 
F-very intention shcmld tlius eventuslly becnine the right one 
and ihe dircction (of oli human activities) one and the same. 
It svas in tilis sense tliat Muliammad said: "He who eini^ 
grates to God and His Messenger emigrates to God and 
His Messenger, but he who emigrates to gain worldly goods 
or to marry a womaij cmigratin to where he emigrates," *" 

Tlie l^wgiver (Mutiaminad) did not censure wrathful- 
ness ^ in the intention of oradicating it as a human quality. 
ir the power of wTathfulness were no longer to e>iis( in 
(man), he wtiuld lose the abiliiy to help the truth become 
victorious. Therc would no longer Ijc lioly war or gbrifica- 
tion of the word of God. Muliammad censured the wrath- 
fulness tliat is in the service of Satan ami reprdiensible pur- 


*« Cf. CaaroniMtt, L, 7fr, L 5s, biM II, l£*0^, 1. 

iJyrMit m.ia ( [S], *“ Cf- P- •Sttl. alwve. 

“• Cf. aJ*Bukbin. I, *5; OmnmLtilif, 11, Sfl7a, 11. 7 (f. 
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poses,*®* Uut thc wratilfulness thiit is oric in God anii jji thc 
serxlce of God, tlesen'es praise, SocK (pfnj5pwr>rihy) wnith- 
fulness waa one of the qualities of MuUammad. 

Likewisc, wheii (the Lawfjiver Muharnmad) censures the 
desires, he does not wani them to be abolislicd al toget Ker, 
for a oomplete abolittoti of concupiscLnce in a persoji wquJd 
inake Kim defiictlve and inferior. lie wants the desires to be 
uscd for peiijj Issi ble purposes to serve the puKlir intercsts, .st> 
that man beeomes an active sen-ant of God who willingly 
obeys tlie di vine cointnands. 

Likewise, when the religious law ccnsures group feelitig 
and says: "Neithcr your biood relativ es nor your chiIdren 
wtU be of use to you C«n the Day of Ktsiitrectton).'' *“ (such 
a statement) is dirccted against a group feeling tKat is used 
for wortkloss purjioses, as the taise in pre-lsla inic ti mes ■ 
It is also dirccted against a group fceling tbat ruskes a person 
proud and superior. For an intelligent person to take such 
an attitude i$ considered a gratuitous action, whldi is of no 
use for the other world, the worid of etemity. On the other 
Iland, a group feeliiig thai is working for the truth aod for 
ftijlii Imetit of ihc di vine commandH is somethiiig desirable. 
If it were gonc, religions laws urould iio longer be, hera use 
they materialisr.e only through group feeliug, as \ve huve 
stated l>efore,*” 

Likewise, when the Lavvgiver (MLihamtnad) rensures 
royal auihority, he does noi eensure jt for giiiiiing sufteriorlty 
through truth, for forcing the great mass to accept the faithi 
nor for looking after the (public) interests. Ile censures royal 
authoniy for achieving superiority through worthless means 
and for empluyijig human beiugs for indulgence in {sellishl 
purposes and desires, as we have staied. [f royal authority 
woukl smcerely exercise its surjeriority over men for the 
sake ol God and so as to cuiise tliose men to worsliip God 


* tJuH wmtbfula«, i. T^rtx,*«. U |s xeprehcr- 

- q^in s<i.a ts). ™ Cf pp. s- ,buvt 
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and to wage war against His enemios, there would noi be 
anything reprehfrisible in it. Solomon saidi "O niy Lorii , . . 
give ITU? royal authurity, sucli ss will not fit aiiyono after 
me/* He was sure af himself, {He knew) that. as prophet 
and king, he would have nothing co do witli anytbing worth- 
less.®" 

WliL-n 'Umar b. al^-Khattab Tvent to Syria and was tuet by 
Mu'awiyalt in fnll royal splcndor as exhibited boili in die 
numbcr"(of Mu’åwiyah's retinue) and his eqnipnient^ he dis- 
approved of it and said: "Are these royal Persian inanners 
(lisrateljraA), O Mu'iwiyah?’* Mu'awlyah replied: "O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, I am in a border regicfn faejng die 
enemy. It is necessary for us to vie with (the enemy) in 
military equipmcnt.'* 'Umar was ailem and did not oonsider 
Mu'awiyah to be wrong.** He had used aji argument that 
was in agreement with the intentions of the truth and of 
Islam. If the intention (utiplied in ’Umar's remark) bad been 
to eradicate royal autliority as such, ‘Umar would nol have 
Iwen silenced by the answer widi which Mu’Awiyah (ex- 
czuscd) his assumpdon of royal Persian monners, He would 
have insisted tl:«sit Mu^iwiyah give them up altogeiher. 
'Umar meiint by "royal Persian manners" the attitude of the 
Persian ru lers, which consisted in dobvg wortliless things, 
oonstamly practidng oppression, and neglecting God. Mu- 
Mwiyah replied that he was not interested in royal Persian 
tnutmers as sudi, or in the wortiilessness connected w'ith 
them, hut his imendon was to serve God, Therefore, 
('Umar) was silent. 

The same applies to the attitude of the men armmd Mu- 
hammad towards abolishing royal autiiority and its condl- 
tioris, and forgctting its cusioøis. ('fhe men around Mu- 


“ Chn^an 3S.3S (94). PP f- 

*“ ITir t«» bajtic slortes frnrn whieli fhc flbovie versltiTi was nolvcd are 
cemtained iti at-Balldliiiri'* vlWii?'. Cf. O, Pinto and O. Levi IXlla Vid«, If 
fliffl'jfiuiVÉi / /A-wjifj/ai/(Rome* I p- li5i>. CT- 

nlsci Ihti 'Abiifiilitnli, U, Vor Uic of tbe icnn ifirdtiJ. iJ. G. E. 
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hammad) were wary (»f tlie aclmixturc of w^nlitess thin^ 
ihat migbt be fouiid in {mval ciiscom^). 

When tlie Messenger of God was about lo die, he »p- 
pointcd Abu Bakr as his representative ro { lead rhe) prayers, 
since (praying) was tbe most important reJigious aeiivity. 
People were, thus, content to accept (Abu Hakr) as calipli, 
that is, as the person who causes the grcat mass to arr ac- 
cording (o the religious laws. Ko mention was made of royal 
authorky, because royal amhority wiis suspected of beiiig 
worthless, and bccause at that rime it was the prerogative of 
unbelievers and enemics of Islam. Abfl, Bakr distharged the 
diitics of his Office In a manner pleaslrig tq God, followbig tbe 
Suntiah of his master (Miihanjinad). He foughi against 
apustatGs until nll tlie Arabs were utiited in Islam. He rhen 
appointed ’Umar his successor. 'Umar foliowcd Abii Bakr's 
exainple and fought against (foreign) nations. \ [e defeatcd 
them and permitted tbe Arabs to approprtate the worldly 
possessions of (those nations) and ilieir royal autlmrity, and 
the Arabs did that. 

(The caliphate), thcn, went to 'Uthman h. ‘Affdn and 
’AII. Ali (these culiphs) rcnounceii roj'al authority and kept 
apart from its ways. 'llicy were strengrhcned ir this attitude 
by the low standard of living in Islam and the desert Outlook 
of tlié Arabs, "I he World and tts luxiirics were more alicn to 
them than to anj other nation, on accouni of iheir religion, 
vvhich inspired asceticism where the good tiiings oriife were 
concemcil, and on atcoum of the desert outlook und haUtat 
and the rude, severe life to wltidi they were acciistomed. Ko 
nation was more used to a life of hunger than the Mudar. 
In tlie Hjjåz, the Mudar Inhabiied a country wldiout agri- 
cuUurat or animal products. Tliey w-ere kepi’from the ft-rtile 
platm, rich in grain, becatise the latter were ttm far away and 
were monopoli^ed by the Rabi'ah and Vemenites who con- 
trolled theui,*^ They had no envy of the aluindance of(thoBe 
regions). They often ate scoqnons and lieetles, They were 

**• cr. pn SBB and JftS, nlwe, 
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proutl to eat 'ilhix, thai w, camcl hair gruund wLtli stones, 
with blood, and then cooked. The Quraysh were in a 
simiUr situation with regard to food and housing. 

Finally, ihc group feeling of the Arabs was Consolidated 
in [slam through the ])rophet^ of Muhamniad with which 
CJod honored ihem, Tliey then advanced against the Pcrsians 
and Byzantines, and thcy looked for tlie land that God had 
tnitlifully promised and destined to them. Thcy took away 
the royal authority of [ the Pcrsians and the Byzaatines) and 
conhscated the ir worldly positessions, Tliey amassed enor- 
moiis fortnnes- It went so far that one horseman obtainetl, 
as his share in one of the raids, about 30 ,000 gold pieces- 
The amoimts they gol were enonnous. Still, they kepi to 
their rude way of lifc, 'Umar used 10 patch his (sole) garraent 
with iiieces of lealher.™ 'Ali used to sayr "Gold and silver! 
Go and liire othcrs, not me!" Abfl klusil ^ rcfrained frotn 
eating i'liicken, bccause chickens wcre vcry rare among the 
Arabs of thut time and not (generally) knovm to them. 
Sieves were altogether non-^xistent among (the Arabs), and 
they ato wheat (kemels) with the hrati."'^ Yei, the gains 
thcy made were greater thati auy ever made by otlier human 
Wings. 

AUMHs'ddT™ savs: "In the davs of 'Utlitnan, the men 
around Muhammad acquired estiUes and moncy. On the dav 
'Uthman was kilk-d, l50,CKrø dinars and dirhams 

were in the bands of his treasurer, The value of his estates 
in WatlT l-Qurii and Hunayn and orher places was 2(X>,0CK) 
dinars. Ile also left many cameb and horses 'Fhe cighth part 


Cf, al^Mas'ftdt, Afarjy tV, fitt; Ihn Harhir, BiiiSyttÅ, Vtt, 

1S4. 

■“ Cf. ]V, SM. 
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dinars« Jie also t,(KX) artd iffH'io fcmale 

Jal^h's income from the 'Iraq was I.tKKi dinars a dav, and 
Il is income from tin? region of ash-Sharah ™ was more tliaii 
thal. The stable of 'Abd-ar-Kahmin h. ’Awf coniained 1 ,OtKt 
horses. Ile also had 1.000 caiotds and shecp. f>nc- 

fcmrth of hb esiate after his dealli amountetl to S4,tX)t>, 
Zayd b. Tliåbii kl’t silver and gold that was broken into 
pieces with pickaxes, in axkiition to the (oilier) property amt 
estates thai he lett, in the valuc of ioo,tiCK> dinars. Ai- 
Zubayr imill lilniself a residem-e in al-liasrah and olher 
resitjences in Egypt and al-Kufah and Alexandna. Talhah 
buiU Olie JJi al-KLif.di arul iiad his rcsidence in Medina im- 
prtived. He osed plaster, hricks, and teahwood, Sa’d b, Abl 
Waqqås built hitiiself a residence in al-'Aqiq, (a sidsvirb of 
hledina). He made it high and spadous, and had balustrades 
put on lop ol il. ATMiqdud **** built iiis residence in Medina 
and had il pb.stcred inside and otit. Ya’ly b. Munyah™ lefl 
.nOjOtKi dimr.s and eslates and other iliiiigs ihe value of 
which amuunted to 30n,tit)(ji dirlianis,” End of tlie quotation 
from al-Mas'iidi. 

Such were the gaiiis jwciple made. Thcir religion did luu 
blame tlienj for (amassing so mueh), becauso, as IxfOiy. it 
was lawful property. They did not employ their prnjMfrty 
wastefuUy hut in a plamied uay in (all) tlieir conditions, 
as we have stat ed. Atnassing woridly pro]>erty ia reprehen- 
sible, but ii did nol rcHcct upon theiu, because blmne aftrtelies 
oiily to Waste and lack of planningj as we have indicated. 
Since their expenditures followL-d a plan and served the trutli 
and its ways, the amassing (of so nntch proper ty) hclped 


"* rr pp. 1 SS 3nrl ««>. iitK>ve. 

Milttlili h. |iI-A»waJ \*Ito U rnuch ksj wrtTiimetit rtinh llwr 

f*'*^*^*^*'^ ■n lpM Mukrin, He dietl in s S Iwss/S'd. 

Munyah is *bh| to havo been the lunm of Vb’ 1 i'k miiilii'f. or of Is I* 
grantnKiiher {or a more remote refH4le mkcsicjt]. 'Hic corrcct fofm is fouud 
fiilly m C, D h« M,»«bbih. auit .A snA 11 sog™, ,[„* wro.ig 

iwfiip. V b‘ 1 b s Citllcr wi» Unijyyjli. ^ 

„ ^!? mfiiiiiiig ol' “piirpostrijlnesa" nEqtiirm tlw tiltflitifiE of 

tnodcriuon. Both meaouigk jpjily Kere. Cf. p. 354 (ii. 09), ibove. 
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tliem along on ihe parh of trutli and serx'ed the ptirpose of 
aitiiinhig tiic other ivorld. 

Soon. the desert attitude of the Arabs aiid their low 
standard of Uving approuched its end* The nature <jf royal 
authority—whkh is the neeessarj coitse<iUfiu-'e of group 
fceling "as we have stated showed itself, and with ii. 
there rame (the use of) superiority and force. Royal au- 
thority, as (the early Muslims) saw it, bclonged in the same 
category as luxury and amassed property. (Still,) they ilid 
not apply theuf sviperiority to worthless iliings, and iliey did 
tio! abandnn the iiilentiotis of ihe religion or the ways of 
rnith. 

When trouble arose between 'AU and Mu’åwiyah as a 
neeessary consequeiice of group feeUng, they were gu ided in 
(their dissensions) by the inith and by indepcndetit judginciit. 
Tivey did nol fight for any tvorldly purpose or over prefer- 
ences of no value, or for reasons of persoruil eimiity. This 
mighi he suspected, and beretics might lihe to think so. 
llowever, what caused their differoice was their iiidepcndL-nt 
juiigment SS to where ihe truth lay- h was on this matter 
thiit each side opposetl the point of view of tht oilicr. It was 
for this thal they fougbt. Even though 'Alt was in tlie right, 
Mu'åwiyah'ii intentions were not biul tmes, Ue w'jmted the 
truth, but he missed (ir), Each was right m so fiir as his in¬ 
tentions were concemed. Now, the nature of royal authoriiy 
requires that onc person ckim all the glory for liiinself and 
appropriate it to hiniself. It was not for Mu'iwiyah to deny 
(the natural requiremeiit of royal authority) to himsclf and 
hia pcople, (Royal authority) was a tiatural tliing that group 
feeling, by its very nature, brought in its traiii. Eveti the 
L'mayyads and ihose of their followers who were not iifier 
thu tmtlt like Mu’åwiyah felt thatThey honded together 
iirouiid hiin aml were willing to die for him. Had Mu’awiyah 
tried to kad theim on another course of netion, had hc opposed 
thcin and not claimud all «lie power for (hiniself and thuni), 


»» Cf, Pil. itii tr„ abovT. Cf. Ikrmbuui. p, 448. 
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it would Kavc meani tbe dissoluiioii of ihe svhotc itiing that 
lie IwU cott.'iolidiitcd. Il waii more im]x>rmnt to liim to keep 
it topether than lo twthcr aliout (a tourse of action) thai 
coukl hol entail mutb criticisTti. 

'Umar h. ’Abd-aU'Azia used to say whcn(evef) he saw 
aUQåsim b- Moliairmiud b* AIh Uakr; "If I hail anytbing 
to sav about it, I would appuint liim taliph/' Had he (really) 
wameil lo appoiiit him as his successor, he could have done 
it, but he was afraid of ihe Umayyads who held the eJCCCutivt 
authority, for reasons meniioned by us. ile was not able t« 
take the. power asvay from them, betause to do so would 
have caused 3 split. All this w'as the coasequence of the 
tcndencies iiihereiii in royal authority, as thenecessaiy' conse- 
quence of groitp feeling. 

When royal authority is obtained and wt assumo that one 
[■»er.son has it ail for liirasclf^ nci t)i)jccti(.)n can Ix? raised if he 
uses it for the various ways and asjjocts of tl>e trulh. Sido tu on 
and his father David had the royal authority of tlic Israclites 
for thetiiiielves, as the nature of royal auihoritv requLres, and 
it is Well know'o how great a share in propher^' and truth 
rhey pos.se ssed.^^* 

Idkewise, Midåwiyah appointed Y3?.Id as his successor, 
because he was aJraid of the dissolution of the wholc thing, 
in as mueh as the Umayyads did not like to see ihe pi:jwer 
handed over to any outsider. Had Mu'awiyah appointed any- 
OTie eLse his successor, ihe Umay vads w'ould Iiave beeji 
apinat him. Moreover, they had a good opinion of { VazJd). 
No otie could ha ve doubi.'« in this respect, or suspeci ifiat it 
was difierent witii Mu åwiyah.*** ile svould not have been the 


A gnnilMin of [hr alij4i Atift Bakr, wliu di«l la:r«eeti ,80 ind ISO. For 
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rivaii to appoint Yaittd his successor, had hf belicved him lo Im.* 

(really) s« wicked. Siidi an assumjulon miist be absolutely 
cxduded in Mu':iwiyah‘s case. 

llie sunie appUes to Manvan b. aUHakam and his 5on(s). 

Even though they were kings, tlieir royal uays were not 
those of worthless men and oppressors. lliey complied with 
ihe intentiona of the trulli with ail tiieir energy, except ulicii i, sts 
necessity causcd thcm to do something (that ivas wortlileMi). 

Such (a necessity exi.'ited) when ihere was fear ihat the wliole 
tliing tnight face dissolution. (To avoid that) was more iin- 
portant to them than any (other) intention. That tliis w.is 
(their attitude) is auested by the faet that they followed and 
tmitated (the early Muslims), It is further attested by the 
ntformation that the ancictits had altout their cotiditiotis. 

Målik lised the precedent of 'Abd-al-Malik (b. Marwan) as 
argtiment in the Marwajt belonged to the first 

class of the men of the second generation, and his excellencé 
is well known.*“ Tlie sons of'Abd-al-Malik, then, came into 
power one after the other. Their ouistanding religion.s atti¬ 
tude Is well known. H inar b. *Abd-al-'Aziz reigned in tw- 
tween thcm. He eagerly and relendcssly aspired to (follow) 
the ways of the firsi four caliphs attei the men amursd Mu- 
hatumad, 

Thtn caine the laicr Umayyads, As far as their lAoridiy 
purposes and intentions were conceiTicd, they acted as the 
nature of royal aiithority required. They forgot the dc'iibcratc 
planning and ihc reliance upon the truth that had guided the 
.activlties of their predccessors. Tilis caused the pcople to 
censure tlteir actions and to accept the ‘Abbdsid propaganda 
in ihe place of (the Unia 3 fyads'). 'rhns, the 'Abbiisids 
tuok over the govemmeni. 'l'he probity- of the '.Mtbåstds 
was outstatiding. Tliev used their royal autiiority to further, 
asfaras possiblc, the diiferent aspccts and ways of the trutb. 

(The early *Abbåsids,) eventually, were guccceded by th e 

Cf. ifSf Or^ijii ^ (tft, llS7 f., 
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descendents of ar-RashtiJ, Amoiig tlicm tliere were good and 
Ijad men. La ler mi, wher tiit power pnssed to their descend¬ 
ents, they gave royal aulhoriiy and luxury dicir due. Tliey 
l>ecame enmeshed in worldly affå Irs of no value and tun i ed 
their backs on Islam, Thereforc, God permitted tbein lo be 
ruined, and (He permitted) tJie Arab.'; to be eomplctely de- 
prived of tiicir power, which He giive to others. "God does 
not do ati atotn of injuslice.*^ *** Whoevcr considers the 
biographles of these caliphs and their ditferent upproaches to 
truth and worthlessness knous tliat what tve have stated is 
correei. 


Al-Mas'fldl reports a similar judginent coiiccniing ihe 
Uma37ads on the autbority of Alm Ja'far al-Mansur. "W'hen 
id-Mansur's paternal imcles nientioned the iJmayyadii in bis 
prcscnce, he siild, " *Abd-al-Malik ivas a ivrant who did not 
care what lic did. Suhiyniån was concemetl otily with his 
stomach and with sexual pieasure. ’Umar was a onc-eyed 
man among the blind. Hishåin was their man." He contliiued: 
'The Gmayyads continiied lo hold on to tlie power that had 
been esiablished for them and lo præserve it, and to protcct 
the power thai GofJ had given tlicin. Tliey aspired to lofty 
' matters and rcjectexl base ones. Eventually, the ptiwer passed 
to tlieir wasteFiil descendants who were onlv ccincemod with 
the gratification of their desires and with sinful pleasures, 
They were ignorant of God 5 attitude to sinners, and they 
felt safe front S lis punishment. At tlte same time, they prosii- 
tuied the c-allphatc, Tliey made light of the privileges of 
Icador-ship and showed themselves roo ueak for political 
leadership. Tlierefore, Ciod stripped them of their power. 
He hnmiliated them and deprived them of their prosperiiy." 

Then, Abdallåh b. Marwdn was hrought into the pres¬ 
enen (of atAlansur). Ile had ffed frorn the 'Abbdsids and 
gone m the toutiTty nf ihe Nubian king. He now told al- 


*“ tjur'in +. K» (+ 1 ). “ - 
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Fn*ti Caliphutt. iv Royni Jutkarily 

Mjiifijr about un eKperience he had had wUh that ruler. He 
said: f had becn staymg diere Q little wliile wlicn their ruler 
came to me, He isai dowti on the grotmd, although I had 
valuable carpcis spread out (lo sit on)."* I asked hhii wjiai it 
w;i.s that prevenrcd hiro from sitting upon tuur garmeuts, and 
he replied, '[ atn a ruler, and it behooves cverv niler lo 
humble himselr beforc the greatness of God, since God has 
ralsed him (to his e^caked position).* Thcn, he asked me whv 
we drank «me, though it U forbidden in our Scripture. I 
replied: 'Our slaves and foltowers made bold to do that.' 

Thcn he asked why we perrnitted our anitnais to ride doivn 
the green crops, akhmtgh destruktion is Forhidden us iii our 
Scripture. I replied: ‘Our slaves and foilowers did that in 
their igtiorance.' Theii, lie asked wliy wc wore brocade and 
gold and slik, although this svas forbldden us in our Scrip- b ht* 
ture, I replied: 'We lost otir royal authority and acceptwl the 
help uf non-Arab pcciplcs who adopted our religion, Thoy 
w’ore iltese thhigs against our wUl,' The Nubian ruler, 
thereupon, rcHected a while. He drew ligures on the grtnind 
wiih his hånd and said (to hiniself}, *Our slaves and foUou'ers 
and non-Arabs who adopted our religion , , Theii he 
raised his head to iiie and said, ‘Il is not as you say. No, you 
are peopte who have declared (to he) pennittctl that wliirh 
had been for bidden you ljy God, You romTuitleil deeds you 
Itad becft forbidden to do. And you used your royal authority 
unjustly. Therefore, Go<l stnp[ted you of ynur power. He 
huttilUated you bccause of your sins. Ood is taking a revenge 
which has not yet Itnishcd its fuil course. 1 am afraid that 
you will be punished while you are staying in my country, 
and thai the punishment will then afiect n>e, too. Huspitaljty 
bsts three (nights). Therefore, gel yourself the pmvisions 
you need and leuve ruy country,' Al^ Mons ur wojidered (at 
that story) aiui rcHectcd (some time alx>ui it)." 


fK Mf in BuLt4 Jtid A B, ind C. hi.H lai^u 

kvhith TTiciiTifl "Viiluablc carjxrts liinl fwjcn Hpread oat ftjT him (lo jit on),'' 
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It has tlms Ixjcomc cl uar liow tliu caliphate is trarurformcd 
into royal aiithority. ITiu form of f'ovemmem in the begin' 
tiitig was a caliphatUH Everyltody batl hia restratJiing iiifliicficu 
in Kimseir, that b, (the rcatraining infiueri(X' of) Islani. 'l*hey 
preferred (Islam) to their ^vorlilly affairs, éven ir(thc neglect 
of worldly affairs) led to their own destroctioTi, while the 
mass (of the people, at ieast*) escajwti. 

When 'Uthmåti was besiugcti in lus huusc, al-Hasan, al- 
Husayn, ’Abdallåh b. *Umar, Ibn Ja'far,*'" and otlicrs came 
and offered to defend liim. But he refused and did not permil 
swords to be drawn among Muslims. He feared a split and 
waiited to preserve the harmony that keeps the whole thing 
inract, even if it could bc done only ut the cost of his own 
destrijctioti. 

At the begiiinirig of his (term of} office, 'Al? himself was 
advised hy al-Mughirah to leave ai-Zobayr, Mu'dwivah, 
and Jalliah bi their positions, until the petiple had agre«! to 
render ihe oath of aMcgiaiice to him and ilie whole thing 
was Consolidated. ABer that, 1te mighi do what he wanted. 
That W3S good power politics. *A1I, however, rcfu.sed. Hu 
1 , S7i5 wanied to avokl deccii, because deicit is forhidden hy Islam. 
Al-Mughiriih camc bach to him ihu fbllowing moming and 
said; '*[ gave you tlut advice yc.sterday, but then I ret^oii' 
sideiud atid realiiied that tt was iiot right and was not good 
advke. You were right." 'Al? replied: "Indecd, no. 1 know 
that the advice you gave me yesterday was good advtete and 
that you are deceiving tne today, However, regard for lliu 
tnjth prevented me from following your good ailvice (uf 
yesterday), ** ffi such a degree were thesc early Muslims 
ctiiicemed wiih iniproving their religion at ihc expense of 
their worldly affairs, ivhile we 


^ 11 * etf'AH't linjiher, Jn'far If. AhI TSlib, 
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From OiUphiitt io R<yyal jihthmty 

Patch nur worldly aifair-s hy learin^ trur religion t(i pitTes. 

ThuJt, riéltliér nur religion lasts nor (the worJdly affairs) 
we hil ve betin patchiiig.’*'" 

It has thus been shown how the form of governinent 
rame lo be royal authority, Uowever» there remiiined the 
tTiiits (hat are diamcteristic of the callphate, tiamcly, prefer- 
enre for Islam and its ways, and adherenee to the path of 
truth. A change became apparent only in the resrraLning 
inRuence that had been Islam and tiow came to lie grnup 
feeliiig and the sword. That was the situation in the time of 
Mu'awiyøli, Marwaitj his son 'Abd-al-Mulik, and the brat 
‘Abbåsid eali phs do wn to ar-R ashid and s orne of his sons. 
Theii, the dtaraeteristic traits of the callpliaie disappeared, 
and an ly its name nimajned, 'ITie fonn of govcrnmenl canie 
to be royal lUthuniy pure and simple. Superiority attained 
the limils of ils nature and was etnployed for particular 
(worthless) purposea. such as the use of force and the arbi- 
trai7 gratiheanon of desires and for pieasure. 

This was the case with the snccessors of the sons of 
’Abd-ul-Miilili and the ‘Abliåsids after al-Mti'tasim and al- 
Mutawahkih They remained caliphs in name, bccause the 
Amb group feding continued to exist. In these iwo stages 
caliphate and royal authority existed side by side. 'l'hen, 
with tlte disappearance of Arab group feeling and the anni- 
hilation of tlie (Arab) race and complcte déstniction of 
(Arabism). the caliphatc lost its ideiuity, The form uf gov- 
emnient remainud rtiyal authority pure and simple. 

This was the rase, for instance, with ihe noii-Arab rulcrs 
in iht* East, They showed obedience to the calipli in order 
to enjoy the blessings (invulved in that), liut the royal au^ 

verte 1$ ^scrlbcd lo AbCi l-'AtiliipU by Tbn *AMrsbbih, Vgj/, 
ITIg and by w-fiagtuii aJ-tsfiibåriTp Mui44^rdtt tp Otbei s-iunrc* 
mrmJirce it n* a vBrse by thår jaitu jind myitk Jbrihini U. 
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thoritv Iwlonged to them wiih all its tilles and attriUutej. 
The calipii liad nu sluire in tt. The same was done by the 
Zanitah miers in the Maglirib, Ilte ^mhujah, for inslance, 
had sudi a rektionship witit the 'Lfbuydid(-Fåtimids), pjid 
The Maghrdwah and also the BanO Vafran {Ifren) whh the 
Uinayyad ealiplis in Spain and the *Ubaydid(*Fliimids) tn 
al-QajTawån. 

It is thus clear that the calipbate at firsi existeii wiiliout 
royal authority. Then, ihe characteristjc traits of ibe caliphate 
beeame mixed up and confused. FinaQy, when ils gnnip 
feeling bad separated from the gtonp fceling of the callphate, 
royal authoriiy came to exist ajone. 

tJod determines night and day.*“ 

Q 37 ]] The wftifl/ng ^ the oat/i <if aUe^aiice. 

It *** should bc known that the ^uty'ah (oath of allcgiance) 
i« a ivmirart to rettrier oiMnlierice. It is as ihough the person 
"who renders the outh of allegiance made 3 contraci wiih his 
amlr, to the efFect tbat hc auiTenders supervision of his own 
affairs and ilsose of the Muslims to him and that he will not 
coiuest his authonty in any of (those affains) and ihat he will 
obey him by (exeeming) all the dutics wirh which he migJit 
be cihar^jed. wherher afjrceable or disagreiNiblo. 

When people renUered ihi} oath oriiilegiatu;^ to the cinijr 
and conclifcdtd the contraci^ thuv put iheir intii his 

hånd to ronfirm the Thit, waji ronsidered to be 

wmethifig like the iicHort of hLiyer and seller (after conedud- 
ii!g a .sLilc)^ Théfefore, the oaih of aJle^iance was caUed 
l^y tjht the infinitivfj of frsfij lo sell (or buv)^** Tlit? 
wuii a haridsihakc% Sui;;h is Its meaning; in ctistomary llnguislic 
terminolofjy and tlie actepted osuge of the relrgious law, It 
aliio ia the fneairirig ^f traditions eorircnimg ihe 

oath of allcgiamre rendered m the Propliei on tlie night af 
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Tht Odth qf AUrgiance 

al-'Aqabali and at tlte Troe.*** and w liere ver else ihe word 
occurs. 

Tlio word b useti for “oath of allegiancc to the caliphs" 
and in aymån al-ii^y'ak ''dedaratkms (uf loyalty) in con- 
Tietiion with ilte oath of allegiance." The caliphs used lo 
exact an oath when the cotitract was made and coUecied the r, s 
deelararions (of loyalty) from all Muslims* This then svas 
callcd tiymån jWjyjA’"declarauons (of loyaliv) in connec- 
tiun wiih the oath of allegiance." It was as a mle obtaincd 
by compulaioTi. Thereforc. when Målik pronoimced the legal 
decision that a declaratlon obtained by cumpubion was in¬ 
valid^ the mcti in power (at the time) disliked (the decision) 
and considered it an attack upon the dctlaratjons (of loyalty) 
made in ronnectioii with the oath of allegiaiice. The imam 
(Malik), as a result, suffered his well-known tribubtiims.“=■ 

The oath of allegtam*« that is common al present is the 
royal Tersian custom of gi-ceting kings by kissing the ear(h 
(isfront of them). or their hånd, tlieir foot, or the lower hein 
of their garment. The lemi bay'ah, wliith means s contract 
to render obedieiice, was iisetl metaphorioally to dcnoic tliis 
(custom), since such an abjeetform of greeting and poUteiiess 
is ime of the ctmseqiicntes and tononmitants of ol>cdience, 
(*rhe usage) has heoome ao general that it has iKcome eu»- 
tomary and has replæed the luiidshake whieh was originally 
uaed, becaiise shaking hatids witli eicrybody meant thai ihe 
ruler lowered himself and made himsclf cheap, things lliai 
are detrimetual ro leailership and the dignity of the royal 
jyositioti* However, (the liandshake is practireil) by a very 
ffw nilers who wam to show themselves humble and who, 
iherefore, themselves shake lumds w'itli titcir nobles and wjth 
fiimous xlivines iimorig their subjects. 

'This ctistomary nieanirig itf the oath of allegiancc should 


“< ’n«* 'Aiiahih wi» ll» pli*i» wlicrw MutiJiniiuid m« with rhk: Mi»dine«f 
tn nreiianitiontiif liis departiire from Mecca. The sA-ralled tfrtv'af jr*rjV»'dn. 
ynJcT tht in tf. Hiin ji*. 

^ Cf. J. Schdiht Iti Kh " Milik II Anaa/' 
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iMf uniicTStucd. A mvi&t Unow jt, tt mipo-stt.*! 

upoii him cenain duitcs loward his ruler and imajn. HU 
aitmns will thiis ncn be frivuluus or ^atuitous, This should 
bc laken into consiilcration in one’s dealings with rulers. 

God '“is strong and tnight)',” ^ 

Q *28 1 Tfie succession^ 

[t should hl- known that we have been dist^uBsing tbe 
imamaie and meni ioned ihe faet that it ts [jart of the religions 
t, 37» law iM^raiLse it serves ihc (jiublie) intercst. {We have statai) 
that its real meaning is the supervision of the interests of tiie 
(Muslim) nation in lioth their worldlj/ and their religious 
affairs.*” (Tlie caliph) is the guardian and trusiee of {the 
Muslims). Ile looks afler their (affairs) as lojig as he Ijves* 
It foliovrs thiit lie shoukl also look aftor their (atfairs) after 
bis death^ and, iberelbre, should appomt someone to take 
diiirge of tlitir affairs as he had done (while ah ve), whom 
thcy can trust to look afler them as ilicy had trusted him 
the IL 

(SiK'h appointmeni of a. successor) is recogrii^ed as part 
of tlie religious law ilirough ilte Ctinspnsus uf the (Muslim) 
nation, (which sayO thut it is permissible and binding vvhcn 
it oæurs. Thus, Alift Bakr apjvoLnted ‘Umor as his successor 
in the prcscnce of the men around Muhanimad. Thcy con- 
sidcreil {this oppointment) pcrmissiblc and considered them¬ 
selves obliged by it to render obedit rtce to 'Utiur. Likewise, 
'Uniar appoinied six persons, the remnani of tlie ten (men 
to whom Parodise had been guarantBed),*** to he méinLM.‘is uf 
(an eleetoral) cotuirn (j/t^nf), and he put it up to them to 
make the chuice for the Muslims, Each one di-ferred to (the 
judgment) of the iiext man, until it was the lum of 'Abd-ar- 

'“tiiif'in («s); >(». 19 (IB), 

t’f., ttir itfcstaiKi;, (ip. »kT aj„( stm, nhnvt, 

'i'!. 'tUhinan, 'AU, Tiltiah, ait-/uhiiTT, Sj'J b. 

Ahi Wflqqas, und Ahd-iir-H^Uiritii \\^t. Qf the ^ni tn (slwrk PinuJiiie 
wa« (if. n. Kid to Ihn Kh4ldiiJi'i lnt^a^JutliuH, above), Sa’Id It 

Zayd, ujtually nonsyeird lo liuve tri»n tnic ot thcin, wjs iilao sult aliv« 
whÉfn LJihjiifln tfetuoc caliph. 







Thf Å'armxinn Ia lif 

Uahmån li. ‘A\sf lie applied his inftepentlem judgmcnt and 
lUscusfttfd ih« matter with tlie Muslims, Ile foutid ihat tlv«y 
aj^eed uptm ‘Uihmån and 'Alt. H« (biniself) preferrtd 
'Utlimån as ihe person to rtcelve the nath of alleg;lan«;, læ- 
caiise [’Uthmaii) agreed witl» him cooL-eming the obligation 
to foUow the esainple of the two j/wyMs (Abh Bahr and 
'Umar) in every case, wiihout making uae «f his indepeiident 
judgment, Thu.s, ’Uthinin was confirmed, and it ron- 
sidered necessary to obey him, i\ great iiumber of tlie men 
aro und Mulunnmaii vi'ere present oii th« firsi and on tlie 
sccond (iR'casioii).'®" None of them expressed the sUghtesx 
disapproval. I his shows that they were agreeti upoii the ror- 
ret'tness of the [ynæedure and recognized irs Icgality. It is 
recognized that consensns constituies prool. 

No suspirion of the tmam is jusriited in this connwtion, 
eveii ifhe ap[>omtii his father or his son hb successor. Ke is 
trusted to look after die atfairs of tbe Muslims as long as )ic 
lives. H« is all the more responfiible fornot ro lera ting w hile 
he is (alive the possibdity that thete might arise evii) dt- 
velopincnts after hLs dcath. This is against those wlio say 
fliat (ihe imam) is suspect with regard «o (the appointment 
nf) his son or falher, and nlso against those who consider 
him siispect with regard lo (apiminttntin of) his soit onty, 
not his fallier. Iti faet, he could hardly bc siispected in this i, xm 
rcspcct in any way, EspeciaUy if ihere exisis some reason 
for (tlie appo'miment of a successor), such ns destre to pro¬ 
mote tb« (public) interest or feur that some harm might arise 
(if no successor W'ere appoinied), suspicion of ihe imam is 
out of the <|uesiioTt. 

l¥is. Ibr instaiire. was the case with Mu’awiyah's ap- 
tvuntmem of his son Yaztd The aclion tuet with agreemeavt 
of The peoplc, anil, therefore, b in itsetf an argument for the 
problem under discussion {namely, that the imam ii^ not 
suspect with regard to whoraever he might apjjoiiu). 3ut 

i$, whuil ||mi ji|ipoiiitnii‘(tts of 'UTTULr Étid of ^Urtiniiri werc 

6fkå. 
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Mu'ånviyah himf,clf i^refL-rred hif> son ^'azid to any other suc- 
ccsMir, bccause he wajj conctmefj witli tbe (publk) intert'st ttf 
jjreserving unitj- ami harmoiiy amtmg i\w [jeojjle, f and real- 
ized thal he coiiki athicve this purposc anly by appointtng 
Vajtid), siniT tlic men uha |K}5.sc5ised execiitive authoriiy« 
thai is, the limayyads, agrcetj at that lime iipon Yazitl. The 
Uniayyathii 'were then agreeahlc ui iit> ane cxcept (Y^zkI), 
The UTnayyads constituted tlie eorc (group) of the Qiiraysh 
and ot all the Muslims, and [lossessetl superiority (Mn- 
■awiv-ah,) (herefore, preferred (Vazid) to anyone else «ho 
might hiive been consklereci more suited for the calipliaté. 
Ile futsaed over the superlor person in fa vor of the inlerior 
t>ne,“^ because he desirniKl to pre^erve agreement and har- 
moiiy, which is the nnire inipt^rtant tliing its the opinioii of 
the Lawgiver (Muhajnmad), No other moiivc could be ex- 
pected of Mu'åwiyah, His probity and the faet thai he was 
otiL' of the men aroimd Muhanfimad precUtde anv other ex- 
planation, *lhe presence of the tuen aroimd hliihantmad on 
that oocasion and their sUenee an* the best argument agairtst 
duuht in this matter. They werc not persons to tolerate the 
srtBhte.<it negligence in matters iif tlie tru ih, nor was Mu- 
*åwiyah qite ol those who are too prnud to atxiepl the truth. 
They were all above that, and their probity preetmies il. The 
fan that Abdallyh b. ’L’mar avoided the issue must 1>e 
aseril>ed to his general avoidsnee of participation in any 
business, whether permissible or forbidden. He is well known 
for this (kind of attitude}. Ibri az^Zuhayr was the orily one kft 
lo oppose (Mu åwtvah s) appointmetit, ujion w'hich the great 
ttias.s had agreed. Small minorities ot persons holding tiiver- 
gent opinions, it is well kiiown, (are treated by jurists as 
not autliorhative), 

Affer Niti awiyah, caliphs who were used to choose the 
truth and to act in accortlance with it, acted simihiriv. Such 
cahphs inriuded the Umayyads ’AW-al-Malik and Sulayman 
and the 'Abbasids as^Satfah, al-Mansur. al-Mahdt, and ar- 


™ cx |p, «K1. above. 
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Rashid, and oihers Ulic tht'in whose probity, and wbose mtc 
and tniKem for llie Muslims are well bnown, lliey cannot 
|je blamed because chey pive prcferenre to thcir own wms 
anti brothers, in tbat resiH*et departing from the Sunnah of 
tbe {irst four caliphs. Tlieir situation wai different frain tiiat 
of the (four) cidipJis, who lived in a time when royal au- 
thority as sudt did not yet exist, and the (sole) rcstraining 
inftuence was religtous. Thus, everyhody had his restraining 
influencc in liimself* Consequently, tliey ap|Joiiitcd the person 
who was acceptable to Islain^ atid preferred him over all 
udlers. They trusted e very bod v ^vho aspired to (the cal* 
iphate) to have his owm restriiining injiuence. 

After tiiem, from Mii‘åwiyuh on. ihe group feeling (of 
the Arabs) approached its firijil goal, royal authority. The 
restraining inftuence of religion had iveakcned. The re- 
straining influence o f govemment and gro up was needed, 
If, under those circumsiances, someone not acceptable lo the 
gro up had lieen appointed as successor (to the callphate), 
such an ap}>ointmeiit wouUl Uave been rejecied by il. '1 lie 
(chances of the apjioimcc) would have Ijem qtiLckly demol- 
ished. and the coinmimity would liave bee« split and tom by 
disscnsionH 

Simeone asked ‘All; “Why do ihe peoplc disagree con- 
cemmg you. and why did they not dUagree concemiiig 
Abu Bakr and 'Umarr" ‘Ali replied: "Becaiise Abfi Bakr arnJ 
‘Umar were in charge uf men like me, and 1 today am in 
charge of men like you/' Hc reicrred to ihe restraining 
influence of Islam. 

W'hen al-Ma'mun appointed 'Ali b. Miisa b. JaTar as^ 
Sadiq bis successor and called him ar-ULda. the ‘Abbåsids 
greatly disapproved of the action. They decbred invalid (he 
oaih oV ailegiiiiice thai bad been rtiidered to al-iMa'mun. and 
itJok the oath of allegiance to his unde Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl. 


““lliti 'L'viJ*, I, fi, aacribi't å dwllar remark Ui ibt* califili 

’AtKl^at-Mjilih li, Marwin, *ho sjiiti: '‘Dc fair lo me, O Biy mtijoos. 'i ou 
waiit mc to M1 like Abu Hakr aml 'tlniar, wliik you do not m likt titt siili- 
jccis of Alii Bakr and "Umar. . . 
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dscj There sva? so mvich irouble, dissens ion, and interruption nf 
commimLcatiuns, and ihiiyc \viire so rrwny rebels and scceders, 
(hat the State aVmost eollaped."* Evemually, aJ-Ma'mL'in 
tt'cnt from Khurisan to Haghiiad and broughe matters tiack 
to their fornier cotidi tions. 

Such (differeneca as ibe one just rited Uetween caliphate 
and royal authority) itinst be tak en into cons iderat ion in eon- 
nection witli f ihe problem oQ sntression. Times différ accord- 
ing to differences in uffairs, trilics, and group feelings, wJiich 
coijie into being during (hose (times). Differences in this 
resftect produce liiffermctLs in (public) interesSts, and each 
(public interesf) has ils own parrieuiar laws. This is a kind- 
ness shown by God to His iæn ants. 

However, Islam does not consider preservatjon of (the 
ruler's) inherltaiice for hb childreti the jvroper purpose in 
appointing a succesifor. The (succession to the nile) Is 
something thai comes from CJmJ wlio distitiguishcs by it 
wliomsoever Ile wislics. 

It is necessary in (ap]Jointmg a siicoessoi) to be as w’eil- 
intentioned as possible, Otherw ise, there is danger (tun one 
may trifle with religiuus institutions. 

God‘s is ihd kingdom (royal autliority).*** He gives it to 
lliose of Hb servants to whom He wants to give it. 

niere are some matters in this connection which need 
expla nation. 

First: There is the wicketlness Yastid displayed w^hen he 
was caliph. One shoutd bew'are of thinking ihat Xlu'awiyah 
could have Known about it. Mu'awiyah's pmliity and virtue 
were too great. While he Uvedi he cenaured Yazld for 
listening to mnsic and forhade him to do it, and (listetiini^ to 
music) is a lesscr sin than [Yasfd's later wickcdness) atS is 
judged differenrly by the different schools. 

W hen Yazid's well^known wicUedness showed itself^ the 
men arouTui Miihamiiiiiii disaga-ed about what lo do with 


™ Cf. pp. c, ibavé. ™ ff.i Tor iii^iuno;. Qur'in sa.oti (iS), 
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hiin. Sttme wort of ihe opinion that they ihould rovolt against 
him and duclare iho oatii of ullogiance lltat had Ijttn reniiered 
to him invatid on account of (his v^tckcdness}. This was tho 
attitude lakon by al“yu«_vii, 'Abdallah h. az^Zubayr^ aiiii 
others. Others rejected that (course of acttoti}. Iteoauiie il 
ihreaten«! to stir up a revolt and to causo tnue-h bloodsheth 
In addition, (thoy knew thai) they woidd i>e too weak to 
achieve sutress- YazTd's strength at that time Liy in the 
Umuvyad group feeling and in the Qurashite majority wlio 
exercised at! executive authoritj. It was they who cojuroik'tt 
tlie group fccling of all tho Mudar. niiis^ they possesstrd i, ssi 
greaier strength than anyone else, and no resistanoe to tiicnj 
was posaiblc. Therefore, (tlie ahove-meniioned persons knew 
that iliey) w-ere not in a position to do anyihing against 
Yarfd, 1‘liey prayed diat lie tnight find guidance or that tiiey 
might Lte reiievti of him. This was the course the majority 
of rlie Muslims foliowed. Borh parties (of the opposition to 
Va:tid) usetl their indupentleiit judgnient. Ncither of them 
inay be considered at fauli. It is ivelt known that all their 
intentions were detemiinetl by piety and champiotiship of 
the truth. May God cnable us to follow ihuir miKlel. 

Setwnd: ‘lliere is the matter of the appoiiitrocnt of a suc¬ 
cessor by rlie Pmphet. ‘fhe SfiPah daim that Muljtammad 
apptiinted ‘Alt his heir. Tliis ia not correot. No leading trans¬ 
mitter of traditions has reported such a thing, ti is stated in 
(the so ti ud tradition of) the Sakth that Muliinntoad asked for 
ink and paper in order to wjitc Iiis uill, and that T'mar pre- 
vented it*“* ntis eJeady shows tliut (the appomtment of 
'Ali as suÆessor) did not take placo- 

'l'here also is the following statement by ’Uinar, made 
after he had heen stabbed and when he was asked alnnit 
appointing a successor; "Were I to appoun a successor, it 
would be bccause somcotie who is better llian J apjjointeil 
a successor”—meaning Abti ilakr—"and werc 1 not to ap- 
puint a successor, it would l)e Iwcause someone who is liettcr 


»* Cf. al-Biikhitip Handhoidtt 
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thtin 1 did not" —ineaji'ing the Pfophei.’’* And tht men aronnd 
Mnhamniad wcre prc.wnt aiwl agreed ivUh him Jhat ihe 
PrtjpViei “• Imd not appolnied a suct-essor. 

There ifi also tbc .<it4itcinciu of 'All to al-'Abbas. Al* 
*Abbås invited ‘Ali lo go in ro ihc Prophet (with him), and 
thcy both wcre to ask the Prophet liow thcy stitod wiih 
regard to l»emg appointed as his surccsitor, ’Ali^ hnwever, 
rcfiiKcd and sairi: “If he kceps ns from (the caliphate), we 
catmot hope ever to get it." Tliis shows thul 'All knew 
tliar Muhammad had not made a will and had not appoinmd 
aiijone his successor, 

The doubt of the Iraåmivah in lliLs matter is caused bv 

* ¥ 

t, SS3 the faet that they iissuiue tlie imamatc to be one of the pillars 
of the faith.^ l'his is not so, It is otic of the genera] (puhlic) 
iniercsts. The pcoplc are delcgated to take care of it. If it 
ivere one of the pilUrs of the fuith. it vvutdd be somuthing 
like pmyer, and (Muhammad) woiild have apijomted a rep* 
resenrativ'c (cali[j]i), exuetly as lie appointed Abii Rukr to 
represent him at prayer. (Had hc done so,) it would iiuve 
bectime generally kiiown, as was the case with the matter 
of prayer. That the men aruimd Muhammad considered tlie 
caliphate as something aiiaJugoua to prayer and on thc 
strength of that attitude argued iti favor of Abu Bahr's 
caliphate, saying, " ITie Messenger of Ood fbutid lum ac¬ 
ceptable for our religion. So. why slioiild we not accept hitn 
fnr our worldly atiairsr" ™ is merely anofher proof of tlm 
faet thai 110 appolntnietit of an heir Itad taken pluce. It ul.-^o 
shows that the ejuestiun of the iniaiuaic and succession to it 
was not as importurit tken as it is loday. Clroiip feeliug. which 
delcrmines iinity and dunjiiity in the customarv cnurse of 
affbirs, was tioi of tlic same significance then (ils it was tater 


*“ As reporféi) in nll ihc iimoriam. Cf., for itwijinw iij-Tabarl. 
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on). (Ac iliat lime.) [slam was winninp thc hcans of the 
and causing iliem to be wUling to die fitr it in a way 
t hat dianiptcd ih c cusiomary anu rse o f afhijrfl, Tliat happened 
becau.*}e peopk* obsen ed with dieir own eyes die pi Gsence uf 
angels to help them, tlie repeaied gppcarance of heavenly 
messages aniong tliem, and thecoiistatit(Qur*3nic) rcciiatioti 
<jf divint pronmincenients lo them in eonnection widi every 
happening. Tlius, it was not necieasary to pay any attention 
to gro up feeiing. Men generally bad the coluring of iiiiUnis- 
siveness and obedlence. Thcy ivere thoroiighly frightened 
and pertarbed by a aequence of extraordinary miraoles and 
other divine happenings, by freqiiem visitations of 
angels.^" Such questioos as that of the caliphaie, of royal 
authoritY, suw.cssion, group feeling, and other such jnatters, 
were submerged in dtifl turmoil tbc way it happened. 

These helpful (ejreutnatances) passed wlth the disappear- 
aiice of miracles and the death of the generations liiat liad t , mi* 
witiicsseil diem witli dicir own eyes. The coluring meniioned 
chaiigod little by linie. Tlie impreasion the wonders liad 
made [lassed, and afFairs took again iheir ordinary couise. 

'rhe induence uf group feeling and of die ordinary eourse of 
affairs maiiifested itsclf in tlie resulting good and bad in¬ 
stitutions The (questioMS of) caliphate and royal authority 
and that of the succession to both becatne very imjjortant 
aifiiirs in the opiiuon of tbc peuple. h Iwd not been tliLs way 
beforc. t t ahonld be not ed bow unimportant the caliiibate 
was in the time of the Prophet, (so unimportani that) be 
tJid not apjinim a successor to it. Its importance then in- 
creased soniewhat during the time of the (early) caliphs hc- 
rause tliere ar nse certain nceds in oonncctiun witJi milltary 
proteciion. the huly wEir, the apnstasy fof Arab iribes afler 
NUihartiiiiad's death), and the conquests. The (ftrst caiiplis) 
coutd tlccide \vhether tliey would (appoint snecessors) or not. 

Wc nientioncd this on the authority of'Lltnar. Subsequently. 
as at the present time, ihe niiUier has become most imixirtaiit 
jj) cnimcctioii widi liarm ony in ( militaiy) protcction and the 

Cf. p. +-14, litlow* 
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admmiJitratton of pubUc intcrcsts. Group fcelinji has riinif 
tu play a role in it. (Oroup is) the seirret diviin; (fitctnr 

that) restrains pcoptc from spUtiinp up and al uiuihuiio jj fach 
otlier« It is the source uf unlry and njp'L^f^rnnU. und tht: 
pgarantoT of thi? intentions ond laws of Islam. \Mien ihis is 
understood, God's plans with regard 10 His creation 
and H is crcaiures will hecome clear. 

Thirth 'Htere are the wars that looh plaoe in Islam among 
ilie tnen arniind Muhammad ancj the men of the secoiid gen¬ 
eration, It shoutd t>e ktiou'n thai their liifTercnrcs conænied 
Jtligious mallers only, and arose from independent uiterpre- 
tation of proper arguments and eonsidered insigtus. Differ¬ 
ences may well arist? among peoplc who iise indepeiKlem 
judgment, Now, we may sav thai in ihe case of prohleim tiiat 
are open to indepondent judgtnent, the tmtli caii Uu nnly on 
Olie side, and that he who does nol liit upon it is in error. 
But, since it has not been ctearly indicated by general con- 
fteiwijs on whidi side (the tnith lies), every side may bc as- 
I. 3fts sumed to be righi. The side that is in error js ntit i'lcady 
indicated, either. l o dedare all sides to Iw at fiiult is not 
aeceptahie acronling to the general unnserisus, Again, we 
may say tliat all sides have the tnic an<^wer and that ''every- 
botly who uses indepeudfiit judgment U right.” *** 'Ilten, it 
is all the more necesaary to deny tha! uny otte side was in 
error or ought to he ronsidered at fault. 

Tltc differences Ijiftweeii ihe men arourid Muhirinmad and 
the mcji of the sei’ond generation were no more rh an differ¬ 
ences in the indejiendent Lnterpretanon of ei^iai-ocal religitius 
problems, and tliey have it> be eonsiiiered irt this lighi. IMf- 
fl'reni’es of the sntir thut liave .irisen m Islam iiidude thosu 
(t) between V\U un rhe onc hånd, mui Mu'dwiYalt, as wdt as 
^“^^hayr, 1 atl_taU, and A isHah on tiie otHur, heiweeji 
al-lJuKiyii and Vatcid, and (il) lietween Ibn az-Ziibavr and 
*.\l>d-at-Matik. 


♦*> The lart leiitai«: ia iicn hmiiii in Hutnii flr PiirM. 
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(l) As for the case of *Alt, (jhc foTlowinfj mfiy be said:} 

When 'UthmiUi was killed, the (important Muslims) wert* 
tlijsfwrseti over the variousciticn. Thtis, tliey \vere not present 
when the oath of allegiaiice was rendered to ^Alt, Of tljose 
who werc present, some rendcrcd the oath of allegiancc to 
him. Othcrs, hoivcver, w'ahed until the people should come 
toget her atid agree upon an imam. Amon g those who waited 
ivere, for instance, Sa'd (1>. Ahi Waqqis), Sa'id (h. Zavd), 
('Alidallåh) b. 'Umar, Usåmah b, Zayd, al-Mugliirab ti. 
Sim'bali, 'AbdalUh b. Sallam, Qudamnh b. Maz'un, Abu Sa'id 
(Sa'd b. MdUk) al-Kliudn', Ka’b b. ^Ujrah, Ka’b b, Målik, 
an-Nu'mim b. Boshfr, {dassan b. Tli.ibtt, Maslamah b. .Makh- 
lad.^ Fudalah b. ‘Ubayd, and other important personalities 
from aiTtong tlie men around M uham mad. 'i'liose who were 
in the varioiis cities also rcfnitiied from rendering the oath of 
allegianve to 'Alt and wcrc in favor of seeking revenge for 
‘L’rliman, and so tliey left tniitters in a State of ynarrliy. 
Evotilually , the Muslims formed an (eleetoral) counril (rAÆri) 
to detenmne whoni they shuuld appttint. lliey suspected 
*Alt of iiL-gligL'nco when bo kept silent and did nol hejp 
'Uihman against hk murderers. but they did not -susjiect him 
of luiving actually conspircd againsi 'Uthiinln. 'lliat woutd 
be un lli i nha I ile. Wlien Mu'Swiyah openlj repr^jai'hed 'Ali, 
his accnsaiion W'as dirmed cxdnsvvely against his kceping i, sse 
silcnt- 

Later oti, they had difTerences. 'Als was of the opinion 
ihat the oath of aUegiaiice tliat had lieen rendered to liiin was 
binding and uiiltgauiry upon those who liud not yet rendered 
it, becausc the pcople had agreed upon {rendering the oath) 
ilt Mcdina, the re&idcnce of the Prnphet and the home of tlie 
men arouiid Muhantmad. Ile thought of postponirig 'Uth- 
man's revenge until uiiity was establishcd aniong the pcnple 
and the wlude thitig w'as well organizetl, 'fhen it woiikl be 
feasiblc. Otlicrs wero of ihe opinion tliat the oath nf alltginnce 
rendered to 'Ali was not binding, liecause lise men arountl 
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Miihuinm;!«! who controlkil die execu rive piiwcr werc dis- 
persed iill over the World and only a few had let-n present 
(^^llen the oaih to Ali was rejiderfid}. (Tliey tlioug'ht that) 
an 03th ofallegiance retjuires rhe aprcement of all the men 
who Control the exwudve powcr and that diere was nn oIk 
lotion to confirm a person who had received it from otliers 
or merely from a minority of those men. (Tlius, they thotight 
tliat) die Muslims were at tht time in a State of anardiy 
and should first seek reveng^e for 'Uthm5ii and then agree 
upoii an imam. This opinion was held by Mn'åwiyah, by 
Amr b. al-*Ås, by the *Mothcr of die Muslims. 'A'ish.ili, by 
az-Zubayr and his son ’Abdailah, hy Talhah and his son 
Muliammad, by Sa'd, liy Sa'id. by ati-Nu'm'in b, BashJr, by 
Mu n wiy;di b. IJudayj, and by oihers among the men around 
Muhamiiiad who foliowed the opinion of diose mentioned 
iind who hesitated, as we have mentioned, to render the oath 
ot allegiance to ’Ali in Mwlina. 


However, die men of ttie second [jeriod after them agreetl 
that the oaih of aUegiance rendered to * Ali had bceri binding 
and oliligatory upon all Muslims. Thev considered (’AlI's) 
tipinUm the correct One and dearly indicated tliat the errnr 
was on Mu’^wiyah's side and on thai of those who were rThis 
opinion, especially T«lhah and az-Zubavr, who hroke with 
•Ah after havmg reiidered the oath of aliegiancc to him. as 
has beeti repoited. Still, it was not consulercd atTeritabU* m 
dedare both parties at fault, for sudi a thirig is not done in 
RISOS of mdependent judgmem, It is well known that .such 
lieriinie ihe general consonsus among the men of the second 
^nod as to one of the two opinions held by the men of the 
hrst P^^riod Ah (hitnsclf), wlitm asked aboot those who liad 
dictl m the Battle ofdie Camel and the Battle ofSiffin, rcplicd: 

By Gud, all of them who die widi pure Imart will be ad- 
mmed l>y God to paradisc/' Hc referred to lx>ih parties 
nus remark was reported l,y at-T^bar! and by others.*« 
llie probit)- of none of ihesc men should k‘duiibtcf], No 
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aspcrston should be tast oti them in this conntx’tion, It is 
well known u'ho they wcre. llieir vvords and dt-eds are 
models to be followed. Their probity b iwrfeci, ir tlie vicw 
of orthodox Muslim opinion- 'ITie only exception would be 
a stiitemcnt by the Mu’tazilah v?itl» regard to tho-se who 
fought *Ali,*** but no true believer pays attention to tbis 
stalement or stoops lo considpr it serlously. He w)io looks 
at tbe marter impartially \vill find cxcusiible, not only the 
diffciencea aroong all ihe peoplc (tlie Muslims] witli regjurd 
to the uffair of ’Uthniån, but ako all thc subsetpient tiiffcr- 
ejiccs among the men around Mulnimmad. He wlU realize 
that (these quarrels) ^vere tetiiptatinns inllleted by Gwl upon 
ilte Muslim nation, \vhile He \'anqujsbed the eneinies of the 
MusUms atiii made the Muslims rulers of flie lan<ls and coun¬ 
try of tiicir enemies, and while they established cities in the 
burder territorios, in al-tbisrah and aUKfifah (tbe ’lraq), in 
Syria, and in Egypt. 

Most of the Araliji who settlcd in those cirics wcre un- 
civilired- They Itad made little use of the Prophet's eompany 
and had not bcen impi'oved hy bis way of bfc and manncrs. 
nur had they heen trained in liis qualities ofrliaraeter. More¬ 
over, they had been uncivilized in pre-lslamic times, had 
l>ecn fMJStsessetl by grtiup feeling and (»vcrbeurhig pride. and 
had been rernote from the stuithmg itifluence of the faith, 
\Mien the (Muslim) dynasty came to be powcrful, (these 
ArabsJ wcre domitiated hy (Mccxan) emigrants and (Medi- 
nese) -iVtisår, belonging to the Quraysh, the KinaEiah, ihe 
'l’hacpf, the Hudliayl, and tiie iiiiiabitunts of tlie Hija/ atid 
Yathrib (MedLna), who had been Jirst to adopt the faith of 
Ishirn. Tliey wcre scornful and dtsUked the situation. 'ITiev 
saw that they themselves [WNSC^sed the oldEr pedigree aiit! 
the greater numerkal sirengih, and thai they had heaicn the 
Persi n ns and By za mine s. Tliey beluiiged to sudr triints as 
fhe Bakr b, VVå'il. the 'Alid-al-Qays h. liibi'ah, the Kiiidah 
and the Azd i.if the Y'enieii, the TamTm ond tlie Qays of the 

In general, the MuhulUh held ilie ihfory tint liutSi pirtifa were 
wrofig, Cr. J L S, Nylxrg in AV, *,f. 
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Mudiir. oihcr*«. ’riu’y grcw scumfitl of ihe Qiirnysh 

and o verboa ring agaiiisl: them. l'hcy weakcnot! in Their ohotii- 
orico to titom. Thcy gave a.s tho ronson tor tlieir (attitude) 
tlte tmjust treatment they recotved from tliciii. TJiov sought 
protertkm agalnsi thetn, Thcy accuscd them (the Quraysb, 
ctc.) cif bciiig tt>o weak for inilttary exiiedtiiin« aitd of Iwing 
unfair in distribiituig (the booty}, 

These coinplaints spread and rcai'licii ihi* Mctliiiese witli 
tbfir wcIUknovvti at tit Lido. They ron.s.idercd the marrer im- 
[lurtaiit and infurrned 'Uthinån aliout ii. lic ^ont tu the oilies 
to gei rchable infomiaiion, He sent ('Abdallah) b. 'UmaF. 
MuUammad i>. hfaKiamah, U.*$åniab b. Zayd, and otliers. 
They noticed iiothiiig tn the (cotiduct of rbe) aniirii (of tlie 
citiea) that iniglu call tor disapproval, and no fbiilt 

witii them. 'Ihey reported tbc simiitimi (to ‘Uthmétt) ai; they 
ia;v it. But the ajccusatiotis oii ihc part of the inliabltahis oi 
the cities did not stop, Tiie islaiidcraui^ stories and ninior-'i 
grew wtnlitmally. Al-Walid b. ’Uqhah. fhe govemor ot ai- 
Kufah, was accuscd uf drinking v> ine. A large iiuirdier of 
Kufiaiu testifitd again^I bim, and 'Utbmin punished him (as 
rtqiilrtd by the religions law) and deposed liim. Tben, scjme 
of ibe people ot tbose cities came to Mcditrø lo »sk for tbt 
removal of the govemors. They complaincd to 'Alf, ‘A'Lsfnih, 
aK-Zulniyr, and Talhab. T'tbnian deposed s<niie uf llie gnv- 
emors, but the iitople still continued their tritknsms. '^nten, 
Sa*id h. the govemor of al-Kufah, went oii a tnissioti 

(to 'Utlitnåit). Wlier he rctunied, be was mtercepted by (tbo 
Ktifians) on the ro ad and s em back deposed. Then differences 
broke out between ’Ulliniåii and the men aroimd Mubarnmad 
1 . atts vvhu werc with him in Mcfliiui. lliey resented his refusal to 
depose (Ina offieiuLi), but he did not want to (de[io.se theni) 
eiteept for causc. 

Thcy tben shifted tbeir dmpproval to uther actions uf 
('Utbman’s). He fullowed his own independent jiiilgmcnt, 
and they did the same. Then, a ntob banded togeiber atid 
went to Medjna, ostensibly in order to obiain redress of 
thelr grieviUK'es from ‘Utliman. In faet, ihey ihougbl of 
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killing him. Tkerc w ere people friUTi al-Basrah, al-Kufali, 
jwi Egypt anioiig them. ‘Alt, ‘A’isliah, az-Ziibayr, T.ilhah» 
and otheni Untk thcir side, atttniptmg to (|uict tliiiigs down 
ard tti gct ’Uihmiiv to acrept their vtew of ihe situation. Mt: 
deposed the govemor of Egypt, and tlie peopte wlio had tome 
to Medlna left. hut then, after tiaviiig gone only a short 
di-^ianee, tlicy tame liack. Tliey had been deceived. thcy be- 
lievwl. by a forged letter which tiiey had foimd in the hånd 
cjf il messenger w)m uas cany’ing it to the govemor of 
Ejpypt. (The letter statwl) that they were to be killed (upon 
thcir return to Egypt). ^Uthman swore that (the letter was 
not genuine), but’ihey salri: "Lei us have your secretary 
Marwan." Marwån, too, swore (tbat he had not written the 
letter). Theti *Uthiiian said: "No more evidence is iiecdcd." 
'lliercupoju however, they Itesieged Lfthinfin in lus bouse. 
Tiiey fell upem him in the night uhen (his defendenf) uere 
not ’carefiii. and kiUt*d him. That opened the door Eo the 
(ensuhtg) troublc. 

AU tlie (persons involved in lUc affair of Uthmanj can 
be excused in connoction uith tht »Kturreiw-t. AU them 
U'crtr ooncerned with Lslatn and werc not ncglectful uiih re 
gård to ariy aapect conneeted wUh the Muslim religion. Atter 
the event,* tiiey considered the matter and iippUed their in- 
depctidcnt jiidgmcjit. God observes their qjrcuiustanees- 1 ie 
kimws these men, We can only think the best of them, 
What we knovv ilmul dieir cciiiditions, ns well as ilre state- 
ments of tlie Speaker of the Tmth (Muhatiimad praising 
those men), require us to do so. 

(9) As to (the case of) aUiJusayn, (the fitUowing may he 
said:) When tlie great mass of Yaziri's conteinporaries saw 
his wickcdiiess, tha Sht'ali in al-Kfifah invited al-l.iusayn to 
eome to them, saying liwt tlicy would take hia side. At- 
Husayn was of the opinion that a revolt agninst Ya/td uqs 
clearly iiKlirated a.s a duty. liecatise of his wickedneas. ('Ehat 
duiv he felt.) was espcciallv ineutnbent ujion those who had 
ihc'iHiwer to execute It. Hc felt ihat hc had (that ijower) In 
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vivw t)f lib aiid strt'ttgth. His qualifitalions 

were as ^ood as he and boiter. But, rej^^uably 

pTinugii, he was tuistalien with regard to his strength. Tht! 
group feeling of th« Mudar was in thct ^^iiraysh, that of 
the Qurajsh in “Abd-Manfif, and that of ‘Abd-Manaf in the 
Litnavvads, ’l'he Quraysh and all the otbcrs conceded (lus 
faet and were not jgnorxutt ofit* At ihc heguintng of Islam, 
it had betfn lorgotttjn. Peoplt.- wtre di ven ed by fcaiful U'on- 
ders and by the Revclaiion, and by frequent visitations of 
angcls in aid af tlie Muslims.** lliui. tlii'v had iiL-glcitutl 
ilieir cusioinary affairs, and tlic group fceling and aspirations 
of pré-isljiniic tkries had disap[M?ared and livere forgotten. 
<Jnty the natural group feeling, sen’ing the pnrjwse of triili- 
tary' protection and defense, had retnained and was Ltsed to ad- 
vantage in ttte cstabUshmern iif Islam and the fight against 
the poWtheiSTS. The religion tiecame well establishcd in (this 
aituiition). The customary course of affairs wa.s inoperative, 
until prophecy and the terrifying wonders stupped. 'nten, the 
customary course of affairs resumed tO some Uegrcc. Group 
feeiing revened lo its former status and came back to those 
to whom it liiul forinerly belonged. lii constqucnt-'C of thetr 
previous statu of obedience, the Mudar Lietame more obetlietit 
to the Umayyads thaii to oihers. 

Thus, ul-Htisayn's error has Ijecome clear. Il was, hnw- 
ever. an error with respeci lo a w'orldly nipttcr, vvliere an 
error does not do any liarin,**^ From the point of view of the 
religioua Uw, he did not err, besrause here everything dc- 
pended on what he thought, which was tliat he Imd the power 
to (revolt again^it YazTd). Ibii 'Abhas, Jbn az-Zubayr, Ihn 
'Umar, (Bl-Husayti's) brother Ihn al-llanatlyah, and others. 
criticLteJ (al-Husayn) hecause of his trip to aUKufah. lliey 
realized his jnistake, bui lie did not deslsi fiom the enterpri.se 
he had hegun, hecause God watited it to be so. 

The men around Muhammadother thanal-Husayn, in the 
U Idijs^ ^d with Ya7id in Syrla and in ilie 'Iraq, and lUeir fol- 

•“ Cr. (I, +S7, »txive. 
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lowers, 'verc oi’ the opinion tlmt a revolt agflin.st \a'4id, 
eveii tluuij^li lie was wirkéil, would jiot be pe^^ll^i^ible| Ije- 
causE such a revolt would resuU in trouble and blootlshei 
Thev refrained from il and did not foUow al-flusa^ni (in bis 
opinion), but ibey also did tiot iliaapprove of hiio atid did 
not consiiler him at (ault. For he had iiidcpendetii judgnient^ 
bein^ the model of al! tvho ever hud hidepeiident judfjpncrt. 
One slinuld not fali imo the error of decUrins iltese pcople 
10 Ite at fallit because ihey opposed al-Htisayn and did not 
tome to his aid- 'Fhev constiinied the tnajority of tho men 
around Muhammad, f hey wcre with Yaml, and they were of 
the opinion thai thcy should not revolt agaiiist liirn. Al- 
Husuvo, at hcrbela , Jiskcd thein to Attest to ht& 

excellence and the omreetness of his position. Ile said: “Ask 
Jahir b. "AUlatlah, Ahii Sa'id (al-Khudri), Anas b. Miilik, 
Sahl b. Sa'd, Zayd b. Arqam, and others/' «* Thiis, he did 
not disapprove of their not coming to his help. Ile did not 
iiiterfere in this matter, becaose he knew that they were 
iiciinf^ accoiding to their own independent jinlpment. For 
his purt, he aUo acted according to independent jndgriicni- 
Likcwise, one shuiild not fiill iiuo tlie error of declarhig 
that his niurder was jusiified becdiise (it also) was tiie result 
of indeiierident jiidgniont, evcti if {ono grants thai) he (on 
his part) exercised the (correei) indoi»endtnt juUgmenl, 
This, then, would t*e a situation comparable to tliat of 
Sbafi'ites and Målikites applying their legal punishment for 
driiikiiig ilute liquor (rtu^WA) to Idanafitcs. It slvoulJ be 
knawn thai the matter is not so. I be independcni judgment 
ofthose men did not uivolve fighting against j|-JTisayn, oven 
if il involvetl opposition to his revolt, \azid and the men 
arOLjiid him*“ werc the only ones who (acniuUy) fought 


Cf, nt^Tttiiu-t Tf. san. Ttse arguinent is thut if ■l«'! 
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ajralnst (ul-liiisayii) . It shou^ nol be sald rhat if Yajifd was 
wlrkeil and yci therse (men around Muhammad) did not cort- 
5 ider it pcrmissible to re^rolt again^^t him, his nctiotia were in 
their opinion binding and right, It should bc* known that onlv 
thoSÉ- actiom of the wiekod are binding tl)at arc kgaJ. Tlie 
(anthontics) consider it a coridiiion of fighting evildoers that 
an_y auch lighting be imtieriakeii vvtdi a just ('<?////) imam. 
l'his does not apply to the questioii under consideration. 
t, jrm Thus, it »-as not pej'missilde to fight ;tgnittst al-J,Iiisayn with 
Yazid or on Yazid'a behalf. In inatter af faet, (Yazid's fight 
against al-Husayri) was one of the actions ihat confirmed his 
wickodness. Al-Husayn, ihercfore, was a miirtyr whu vvill 
receive his reward. fic was right, and iie exercised irtdepend- 
ent judgment. The men aroimd Muhaminad who were with 
Yazid were alsn right, and they exercised independent 
judgment. Judge Abu B:tkr h. al-'Arabi al-Miliki®* erred 
when he made the following statement in his ixiok al~ 
Qawåpin zvn-J-^iujétifR ; "Al-Husayit wtts UUled acconMng 
Tci the law of his grajidfather (Muhamrnad).'’ Ihn al*'Anibt 
feU in to tliat error iieraiise he oeerlooktx) ilte eoiiditton tjf 
the "just imam*’ whieh govtirris the Itglitiiig iiguiti.sl 

scctartaiis. 

(s) Ibn aKr-Ziitmyr felt aiioiit his revolt a.s al-Husayn had 
(abont lib). Jle uas imder the same impreriston (us al- 
Husayn rcgaxding liis rpialifications). Hut his error witli re- 
gard to his power was greaier (ihan iliat of al-llij.sjyn). 
'ilte Hunti Asad tvere rio mateh for ilte Umayyads in eilher 
pre-lslamic or Islatnir times, It does not apply in tiie rase of 
Ibii Ziibayr, as U does in the eii:Sc of Mu'awiyah against 


•" Wliu did mit iielp nl-buHayn (jtit ;liJ ii.ciJ dn the artaat n|;htuig, tin? 
foitlt for wliicti rests only upon Ya'/td und liis lierichtin.'h. 

“* Mulutmiiutd ti. 'Altdanåh, Kia-SiS [lOte/n-M»«!. Cf, OV'fLj I. 
41S f,; Sujipl., I, SSi r.. T3:i f. ct. fllitn belpsvr, It, ) I tniv Ch. n, umi SirWtS, 
Ttie «t»l«iwiiit iUoeked SCrnic litter d. F- HtKi-nthul, i/Zatury af 

MktUm ntir4irtc^raphyt p, 9!>». Ii is cnntwiicd in Itic Mrlcctiuri from [l>n 
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*AIl ihat thc cttot is expressly inclioired to lie on hb Pj>- 
[jonL'nt's sule. lu (tiie fjse cit Mu'dwiyah a^inst AlOt 
gttrien! ronscnsits bas tleeiiled the qiiestion for U5.*“ In (tlic 
case ijf Ibn az-Zubayr), we do not have ta general con- 
stiisas). 'llie faet that' Vaiid \vaa in einor wiis expressly indi- 
catetl by the faet of Vnzids wiclicdnesi;, but *Abd-aI-Malik, 
who hid to deal wilh Ihn az-'Zuhay'r. possessed greater 
probky tlian anylwdy elsc. It is sufficient proof of hw probky 
that Målib used Vvbd-al-Ntiilik*s actions as proof^ and that 
Ibn 'Ahbns and Ibn ’Umar rendcred tltc oath of allegiafice to 
’AlHi-al-Malik and left Ibn az-Zuhayr with whom fhey had 
beeti together iii the Hijåa. Fiirthemiore, many of the nten 
around Muljammad were of ihe opinion that the oath of 
aliegiaiK'e rendered to Ibn az-Zuhayr was not binding, he- 
cause the men who held the exueutive iJnwer were not pres¬ 
ent, as [they had been) wlien it was rendered to (‘Alxl-al- 
Malik's faiher) Marwan. Ihn az-Ziihavr hdd the opposite 
opimoii. Howevcr,all of tliem were ns in g itidependeiu judg- 
ment and were evidently motivated by the truth. even though 
it is nol expre.ssly indioited to have Iieen on utie side. Our 
di-srussion shows’thnT the killing of Ibn az-Zubayr dhl not 
eonflict w'lth the hasic principles atvl nnmis nf jimspmdence. 
Ntinetheless, lie is a martyr and will receive his reward, Ite- 
cause of his (gotni) intetitionR and ihc faet tliat he diose the 

truth, 

'lliis is the inanm-r in which the actions of the anciein 
Muslims, tlie TTifii around Muliaminad and tlie men of the 
seentid generation, have to Ijc judged. Thev were the best 
Mustiiiis. If wc pemiitted ihem to he the target of slander, 
wiio couhl daini probiiy! 'ITie l'rophet said: "The Ixjst ineii 
are those nf iny generation, then those ivlio follow tiicm," — 
repeating the latter sentence two or three titnes— 
falsehood will spread,” “* Kius. he eonsidered goodhess. 


™ t!f. p. ■♦•Ml, iltove. ^C*f p 1-ca, 
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that U, pi'obity, la quulity jnfculiar to ihe first piJricnl and. to 
the one that foltowed li. 

One should beware oi* letting one's tiiind or umgup be* 
come used to critici^itig any of (the aiiciunt Muslims}. One's 
liéiirt should not be tempted by doubts cuncemlrig anytlilng 
thai happened in comtectlon with them. One f>h{iuld t>e as 
trutlihil as pussible in their behalf. 'l'hey deserve il most. 
Tltey nevcr UifFered among themsGlves except fnr good 
reasons. 'fhey nevet killed or were killed excepi in a !ioly 
wor, or in helping to make somc truth v ictorious. 

It shouhl furt her be believed tlvat iheir differences were a 
source of di vine mercy for la rer Muslims, so that every' (latcr 
Muslim) can take as bis model the old Muslim of his dioice 
and makc him his imam. guide, and leader. If this is undirr- 
stood, God’s wise plans witJt regard to His creatitiii and 
cxeatures will become clear. 

1 ^ 2,9 3 Thtjum thni ^ thf msiiiutim ^ the 

calipkate. 

It lij.i befXJine clear titat to ht csliph in reality means 
acting as substiuite for the Lawgiver (Muhammad) Vitli rc~ 
gård to liic preservation of the religion and the political 
leader&hip of the workl,«® Tho Lavt giv^r was coriccmed witb 
bnth thiiigs, with religion in his capacity as tbe persnn com- 
manded lo inansniii the tluties imposed by the reUgions laws 
to the people and to cause thcra lo act in accordanee witli 
them, and with worldly pjlitical leadership in his capadty 3S 
t,«» the persnn in charge of the (public) iuterests of huinan 
civiU/ation. 

V\c have mcntioiied beforc ihat civUiJcation is ncccssaiy 
to human Wings and thai carc for the (public) intcrests con- 
nectcd with it is likewise {.^oniething ncccssarv)* if mankind 
is not to perish of neglecr We havo also inentioned liefbrc 
that royal authority and its impetus »uffice lo treate (the 
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institutions ser>'ing) the (public) mterost,** although thcy 
would be more iicrfeci if thcy were establishcil through rc- 
ligious laus, liccause (tlic religions law) has a better undcr- 
standing oF tht (puhlic) iiiltTi^sts, 

Royal authority, tFit be Muslim, fulls under the oaliphaic 
and is Olie of iis coiiKimitaiits, (Tim royal autiiority) ofa 
non-Muslim nation stands alone. But in any case, it Inis ils 
sutKjrdinate: ranks and depcndenl positions which relate to 
partkuiar funktions. The people of the dynasty are given 
(partlcular) positions, and each onc of them discharges (the 
duiies of) ilis position as directed by the mier who controk 
them all. Thus. the power of the ruler fiilly materializea. and 
he is well ahle to discharge his governmental (dutics). 

Evcit thougli the bisiitntion of tlic callphatc inchides myal 
ttuthoriiy in the stmse mentioneti, its religions character 
br’mgs with it special fimet Ions and ranks peculiar to the 
Miisliin taliplis. Wc are going to mention the reiigious func- 
lions peciiLlar lo the caliphate, and wc sliall cotne tiack later 
on to the hmetions of royal goventment,*** 

!t should be known dmi all tlte rcligiuus funetions of tho 
reUgiouS bw', sucb as prayer, the office of judge, the office i'f 
mufti, the holy war. and markel supervision (AedwA) fali 
under ihc "gr^^i imamate/' “ which is ihe caliplntte. (The 
calipimie) is a kind of great inainspring and comprehensive 
hasis, and all these (funetions) are hninclies of it and fail 
tinder it beeause of the wide scope of the caliphatc, its active 
inierest in all eonditions of the MiisUni communily, both re- 
ligUms and worldly, and its general power to ejtecuie ilie 
reiigious lawa relative to Iwith (reiigious ajtd worldly affairs), 

(T/w l^widershtp uj prsiyer) 

The leadership of pniycr h the highest of (all) thosc 
funetions aiul higher ihan royal authority as surh, which, 
like (pniycrl, falls under the caliphaic. ITtis is attested by the 
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(cSrcumstnnc^) that th(^ mt?u ar^iund Mulptnmad tlt'dusjrd 
frotn the faet that Aiiii Bakr hu<l tieen appointed {Muhnm- 
mad's) representative as prayer leader, the fai-t tliat he had 
also been appuinted hi:; represetitarive in political leadership. 
They said; "*rhe Messenger of God found hiin acceptable 
for OUT religion. So, tvKy sliuuld we not accept hini for oiir 
worltily affairs?" If prayer did noi rank higher than 
cal Icudeniiiip, the aiialogical rcasoning tvpuld not have been 
sountl. 

[f this is estaWi.sht'd, U shouM Ixr known ihat dty mosqiies 
arc of Two kinds, grear spacicus ones whJch are prepared for 
holiday *** prayers, and other. miiior ones whkh are restrit.'ted 
to one section of the popidatiun or oiie quarter of the city 
and whkh are not for the generally attended pravers. Care of 
the great mosques rests witU the caliph or with thosc au- 
tliorities, wa?,irs, or jiidges, to whom he delegaies ii. A 
prayer leader for eaeh mosque is appointed for the live daily 
prayers, the Friday service, the iwo testivab, the eclipses of 
(the sun and ihe niooii), and tlic prayer for raiii. TIlis (ar¬ 
rangement) is oUligjitory ojily in the sense that it is prefer- 
able and better. It abo serves the piirpose of preventing ihe 
subjects from usurping one of the duties of ilie t-aliphs ton- 
rtected with the !U|iervisioti of the general (public) interests. 
The (arrangejiiem) b considcreii necessaty by those who 
eonsider the Friday serv«« ncces.sary, and who. iherefore, 
consider it necessary lO have a prayer leader appninted. 

Administration of the mosques that are restrlctetl to one 
section of the population or to one quarier of the citv rests 
with those who live itearby. Xhese mosques do not retjuire 
the supervision of a caliph or ruler. 

The bw’s and cotiditlons governitig the oiHce of (pra ver 
leader) aiiti the |:ersoti entrusted witlv it are bnown from tlie 
bw bnoks. They are we!l explained ui the hooks on admin¬ 
istration iaU4hk,hn as-sutl^nhatt) hy al-M5wartlT and 
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otJitT authnrs. Wc »hall nor, thcrefore, TOt-mion them at ari\ t 
li'iigth. llie hrst caliphs diti not delegate the Itradcmhip of 
praycr. The faci itial oemin of tlie caliphs were stabbed in 
tliL- mosque during the call to prayer. being cxpected fhy the 
assassms to be tlterc) at the pruyer tirnes^ shows tliat the 
caliphs persoiially led tbc prayer and were noi represented 
by otliers, This ciistom was cotititiued by ilie Umayyads 
latcr on. Tliey consldered it their exdusivc privilege and a 
high ottice to lead the prayer, The story goes that ’^bd-al- 
Malik said to his doorkeeper ( A.t/ih): "1 have given you the 
Office of keeper of my door, tand you are ctitttled to lurti 
away atiyone) save these three personst the person in charge 
of food, bccaiise it tntghi spoU if kept back; the jjerson in 
charge of the cali to prayer, l^ccause he calls the people to 
God; and fite person In charge of the maiis, because delaving 
tht tiiail might meaii the ruin of tlie reniote provinces/' 
Liiter, when the nature of royal aoihority, witli its tjuali* 
ties nf liarshness and unequal ireatmeni of the [>eople In their 
rehgious anil worldly affairs, tnade Itsclf felt, (the rillers) 
chose rnen to represetit them as prayer Icaders, They re- 
sers*ed for themselves the leailership of prayer at cenain 
times and on general (festive) occasionji, such as the two 
iKilidays and the Friday sendce. ‘riiis was for purposes of 
displav and ostentation. Many of the 'Abbaaid and Ubaydid- 
(-Fatiraid) (caliphs) did this at the beginning of their re- 
speciive dynasti es. 

(TAr <#M of mufii) 


As to the Office of mufii. the caliph must examine the 
religions !iciwlars and teacliers and entrust U onfy to those 
who arc qualitied for U. 1 fe niusl lielp them irt tlieir tusk, and 
he musi prevent tbosc who are nm qualified for the offite 


bIw IkIhw, A reliited aiory is mtd iibour Xijåd b. .Shthi, 
ISiwoinLir oT Uie ’lråo under Mu'a^viyjti, liy iil-JåWt; cf. Ft Hijdh, ed. M 
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from {betroming muftis)- (Tti^ office of mufti) is one of ihe 
(public) iiiterests of iho -Muslim rcUgious community, (The 
caliph) has to take care, lest uncjualificd persona utidertakc 
to act as (mufti) and stt U'iiii the peopk astniy, 

Teachers have the tasU of tcaehing and spreading reli- 
gious tnowledge and uf holilhig elasses for thstt purpose in the 
mosqucs, If the mostiuc is one of the grent moaqucs under ihe 
administration of the ruler^ where the ruter looks after 
t, SS7 the prayer leaders, øs mentioiied before, teachers must ask 
the ruter for permission to (teach there). If ir is one of the 
general mosques, nci permission is needed. However, tearh- 
ers and muftis nnist have same resrraining infiuence in them¬ 
selves tital tells them not to undertake somethiiig for vvhidi 
they are not qualificd, so that they may not kad astray ihose 
who ask for the righi way or cause to stumble ihose who 
U'atii to he guided. A tradition says: "l~hose of you wlio 
most bold ly approach the task of giving/tf/wds are most 
direetly lieading toward hcll.” ^ *^nie ruler, therefure, has 
supen'ision over (muftis and learhers) and can give, or lienVi 
lliem ])ernilssion lo exercise their functlons, as may lie re- 
quired by the puldic interest, 

{Tke ajgict judgf) 

The offiro of judge is one of The positions thai come under 
the cutiphaie- It is an instiiutioti thøt ser^'es the purpuse of 
settiing auitjt and breakitig otf disputes and dissenslons. It 
procceds, however, along the lines of tlic rcltgious laws Liul 
down by the Qur'in and the Suiinah, Therefore, il is nne of 
the fKisiiions thal iiclongs to tlie cøliphaie and fails under it 
geiieraUy, 

At the begtnnitig of Islanit the caliphs exerdsed the officc 
of judge personølly- Tliey did not permit aiiynnc else to 
funriioti as judge in aiiy matter* 'ITe tirst taliph to charge 


* Cf. ■Ojffcwf/awtY, i J-F. ptir and tbo punnrisiliTig 
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Thr O^cei o/Mt^i attd Juitge 

5orTH?tine elst ivitli e^civise (tlie ofiloe of judge) was 
'L'raiir, Ile appointcd Abd d-Dardå' Tf> be judge with hirn 
in Medina, lie ap[jiointcd Shurayh as judge in aJ-Basrah, and 
Abu Musa al-Ash'an as judge in al-Kufab, On appoincmg 
(Abfi Muså), he wrote him tho famous letter tbat contains 
alt the laws thai govcm tht office of Judgc, and is ihe basis 
tif them. Hc says in it;*“ 

Now, the Office of judge is a deiiniie religious duty 
and a gene rally follow'(.*d practice- 

Understand tlie depositions that arc made lieforeyou, 
for it is uselcss lo consider a piea that b nut valid. 

Consider all the people equa! before you iti your 
court and iti vour attention, so that the noble will not 
expect you to be partial and the humble will not despair 
oF justice from you. 

Ibc ciaimant must producc evldence; from the de- 
fendani. an oath may bc exacietl. 

Compromise is permis.sible among Alusllms, but nol 
aiiy agrccmetti through whidi soii le thing forbidden wuuld. 
lie [H.Tmitte(l, or someThitig pemiiltetl for bidden. 

If vou gave jutigment yestertlayt and tuday upon re- 
rønside ral ion come to the correct tipinmiq you should 
HOT feel prevented byyour First judgmént ftxun rctrarling; 
for justicc is priineval, and it is Ijcncr to retract than to 
pers is t tn wonhlessness; 

Use yoiir brain alanit matters that perplex 5'OU and 

*■ name ia «)H to have Iw^n 'Ifwjj'niiT b- Zayfl, F»r Shiiraj-lij d". 
n, as I« til. il, iiliove, amt for Abj Miii, n. stH tfi thi* chapier, itH»w. For 
thf ihrre Judpe* mentjuHcd IwiT, sce alw H. J. El Gonhejfs edition Pi al- 
KindL, TAf p/ tAr KgjiipUiiM JuJgti tFaris, etc-, iHOa}, p. vt- Otbrr 
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Chapitf nr: 

TO whirh nf^ither Qur'iirr ribr Suirnah seem ta app1v< Siudv 
similar caries and ovaluate llic situation through analogy 
with thosG similar cases, 

If Si person hrings a claim, which he may or may not 
be ahie to pvove, set a time limit tor hun, If he brings 
proof witliiii the time limit, you should allow his daim, 
othenvise you are permitted to give jutlgment against 
him. Tilis is tho better way lo forestall or clear up any 
possjblc douht. 

AU Muslims are acceptable as witnesses agalnst eadi 
oiher, exwpt sudi as have received a punishment prcK 
vid ed for by tlie religious law, sueh as are proved toliave 
giveil false witnes^s, and suc:h as are suspected (of par* 
tiality) on (the ground of) ditnt status or rclaiiomship, 
for God, praised lie He, forgives because of oaths [fj 
and postpnncs (puiiislmicnt) in face of ihe evidence. 

Avoid fatigue and wearinesa and aniioyam'e at ihe 
litigatits. 

I'or cstahlishing justice in Ihe courts ofjustice. God 
will grant you a ncli reward ard give you s good reputa¬ 
tion. FarcweU. 

End qf 'L'rnar's letter. 


Ahhough tho personal exercise of the offii>e of judge \va» 
to have been the task nf (the caliphs), they entrusted others 
witli it because they were too busy with gcneriil politics and 
too oocupled with the huly war, wnquests, defense of the 
border regions, and protcction of the center. These were 
ihlngs vi'hich couhj not be undertaken hy anyotie else becaitsc 
of their great »m|xirtatice. They considered it an easy matter 
to ,nct as judge in litigation among the people and, iherefore. 


**" Lit., "reecivEd atripcj 
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Thf (t^et <i/ Jtaige 

haii thcnutelves reprcscjited liy others m the exeix'ise of (the 
oWct: of iiKigc), so as to Ughttri iheir i>wn (hurdcri}, Stil], 
thoy always etit rusted ihe offico njiH' to people vv ho s hared 
to their group feelitig eithcr through (rommoTi) descent or 
iheir status iis clients. They did not entrust U to men who 
wcre not close to tliem in this setis«. 

11x0 laws and conditions thal govem the institution (of 
tbe judidary) are known froui works on jurisprudence and, 
especiallv* frem] hooks on adiTiinistratioii æi- 

mltaniyuh). In fhe period of tlic caliphs, the duty of ihc judge 
was merely To settie suits between Utigants. Gradualiy« later 
xxn, other matters wctc referred to ihem more and more often 
as the preoccupatioii of the califihs and rulers with high poticy 
grew. Finally, the oftice of judge canie to indude. in addition 
to the settling af siiits, etrtairi general roricems of the 
Muslims, such ag supervision of the property of itisaiie per¬ 
sons, orphans, Iwiikrupis, and incompeieiits who are under 
the care of guardians; superviifioii of wills and niortiiiain dtx- 
nations and of tlic marrying of marriageable women without 
guardians (reu/f) to give them away.*" according to the 
opinion of sonif authorities; supervision of (public) roads 
and tmildings; exatninittton of witneases, attortieys, and court 
subsritutes,”* to ac<|uire complete knowledge and full ac- 
quaititance relative to their reliabiUty or uiireliability. All 
ihese thitigs luve become part of the jxxsition and duties of a 
judge. 

!■ ormer caliphs hud enlrusted the ,iiwigc with the super¬ 
vision of torts,™ l'his is a position thai combines eletnuiiis 
liorh of govertitncnt power uixd judiciul disvretion, It nceds a 

One uf ibe ftindiunentd reiiuirvtfitntt for mfliriiige in Itlauik laiv ii 
fhiii liw liriiie nriisl lisvc • uaimjljf ilii? fathcr ur Bnotlier clust njlaiivQ, 
to give herawiay. 15 uitdi« anather pbrase befcn-« iWs, name!?, "the TnitT)'iri(! 
omituTioEtiiililfi iMuBlim giri 6 1" appat^nilv lit'iiuie tin? word tmiiAlAiiid ibovs 
ds ‘■nurmaguflltlt wnmi-«" wii uHiicrstood ih iw uBiiat mesniiig of 

^ nieiic ure rtincc rkssts M court offieinis^ n>f wltua« dppointruttil tiuf 
is respon^itiSi', 

For thv to wbk'U tiw iflit^ious law doca not providc. 

tf. {K stiviil, [ibove. 
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i-rrong hånd and much authority to sut>due the evildoer and 
resiraiti thc aggressor among two litiganrs. In a way, It 
serves to do what the judges and ifthers are onabte to do, It 
is concemed with the examinaiion of evidence, with pnltish- 
ments nol foresoen by the religious law, with the use of in- 
d i reet and drcurnstiiniial cvidence, with the postponcmeni of 
I. -Hjo judgTnenL until ihe legal situation has heen ciariiied, with at- 
tempu to bring about recondliation between litigatits, and 
with thc stvearing in of witnesses. Tilis is 3 wider field than 
that with which the Judges are concemed. 

The iirst caliphs exercised that functioii personaily until 
the days of the 'Abbasid al-Muhiadl. Often, they also dele- 
gated it to their judges, 'Ali."* for instanee, (delegated torts) 
to his judge. Abu [dm al-KhawlanI;al-Mamån to 
Yahvå h. Aktham; ^ and aJ-Mu*tasim to Ibn Abl Du'åd."* 
*niey ako often entnisted the judges with learierslup of tfiu 
holy war In summer campaigns. Yaljya h, Aktham ihus werit 
on 3 summer campaign against the Byzantiiics iti tlie ckvn of 
al-Ma'mrin. 'fhe same ivas done liy Mundhir b. Sa'fd."'' judge 
under the Spanish Uraayyad ‘Abd-ar-Raliman ait*Nasir. 
Making appointments 10 diesc fuiictions was the task of the 
caliphs or of thosc to whom thtw enirusted Jt, sudi as a miti^ 
ister tu whom futl powers were delegated, or a ruler who had 
guined superiority. 


(The /loltee ) 


In the 'Ahli^siddynasty and in ihedvtiastiesof the UmaV’ 
vads in Spain and under the •Uijaydid(.Påtimids) in Egynt 
and the Maglirih, thc conirol of crimes and iinposirion of 
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piuiLshmenis rcquired liy the religious la^ was alsit i speciu! 
(task) and was tldtgated to tlie diief of police jj/j- 

shurliih ).*^Tlie polke b atioihtr relitfious functipn ihat under 
tliese dyiiasties liclongcd to the positions connccied wirh the 
re l i g] D US Uw. Its held b sotnewhat wider dian that of tlie 
ofticc of jtidge. It inakes it |>05sible for suspects to be broupht 
iiito court. It derides upon presentive puni.shments bcfnre 
crimes have bcen commiTted. h imposes the pimis bments re- 
«|iured by the religious law where they are due. and doter- 
Ttilncs cotnpensation in cstses of Iwdily injury where tlie law of 
tallon applies. It inijjoses puiiishments not pi’Oslded for liy 
the reli^ious bw, and provides for correctivc tneasures 
againsi those who did nol execute tlie crimes (they planned). 

'Ilte proi«?!' fimet i nns of the police and of torts were fur- 
gotten during the dynasties in which the nature of the eali- 
pliiite ivas ttt> longer remembered. Torts were rransfejteiJ to 
ihe ruler whether he had bcen delegated by the caliph to Take 
rare of tlicin or not. TIk' police funetion ^vas split Uit« two 
pnrts. One of tbem was thai of taking care of suspects, im- 
pising the puntslunents required by the religious taw. and 
amputating {tTimiiials condenined for cniTiei pimiaheil by the 
amputation of a limlj), and seeing to it that ihe laws of talion 
were applied where appropriate. For these dutics, ihe tlynas- 
ties appointed an otficiai wln> exercised his office in the 
service of the pislitical (establi-shinent) witliout refcreitce fo 
ihe religious iaws. (l'hat oRicial) was eometlmes taiHed n-dl'i 
(govemor). and sometimes shtirtuk (polioe) . l'he romaining 
(former poitiæ fujictioiis (lealt wiib) punislinienis nol pro- 
vided for by tlie religious law and the imposition of puiiish- 
ments for crimes fixed by the religions law. They were 
eomfiincd with the functioris of jiidgc previously mcjitioned, 
They liecamc part of the oifidal diities of ihe oJlice (of judge). 
anti have so remained doivn to this time. 

Tilis position was lakeii away from the people w'ho shared 
in tlie gnoup feeling of the dymsiy, VVlien there was a rc- 
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ligioufi caliphjitff, thc caltph ontrustcd the futiciion, sincf it 
was A rtligious oflice, oiily ti> Anib:! or fo clieais —alMes. 
slaves, or foUuwers —who siiiired in Uieir group feelitig and 
upon wlicise abilitj nnd competence ta execute tJte tasks they 
røiild rely, 

When thc character aiul Appoaranre of thc caliphaie 
chiinged and royal and govemment authority took over, thc 
rcUgious funetions lost to sotne degree tlieir connectioti in ith 
(the powers tn Control), in as mueh as they dkl not bcloiig 
among thc titles and hnnors of royal authoritv. Tlie Arahs 
Uter on lost all control of tlic govertuneiU. Royal authority 
feli lo Turklsh and Berber nations. These caliphal funetions, 
as far as their character and the group fceling that bclonged 
to them was concemed, were even more remote from them 
(than from their predecessors]. Tilis was bccausc thc Arabs 
had bcfti of the opinion that ihc religions bw was their re¬ 
ligion antl thai the Prophet was one of tiicm and that his 
1 , «»i? religions laws Ulstingnished them in their tliought and action 
from the (other) nations. 'J’hc non-Arahs did not think tJiat 
way. If they had some respect fnr (ihese funetions) jt was 
becausc they had Ijccomc N'Iuslims, ^^1erefb^e, they 
eame to enmisi them to men outside their own group who 
had become famUiar with (these funetions) in the dynastics of 
former t:alipli6. Under thc influence of the luxury of thc dy¬ 
nasties to wiiich they had liccn aecusioincd for hundreda cf 
ycars, ihese people had forgotten the o Id desert period and 
desert toughness. Tliey had acquired (the liabits of) setkm- 
tarv eukure, luxurious customs, tranquiUity, and lack of 
ahility to lake care of themselves. In the kingdonu thai sne- 
ceeded the [rulc of the) caliplis, the fimctions of the caiiphate 
became the prerogative of this kind of urban weakling, 'Oicv 
wene no longer exercised by peoplc of prestige, but bv per- 
soi^ whose qualifications were llmited, both by their descent 
(whirh was different from that of the men in power) and by 
the (habits of) sedemary culture to whkb they had liecome 
aixuirtomcd. rhty were despised as sedentarv peoplc are 
who hve submerged iu luxuty and tninquillity; who have no 
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ronnectioii wiih ihé pjroup feeling of the ruler, and who de- 
peml on bemg protected (by nthers)* Their position in rhe 
dynasty deriver fit'm the fart that (the dynasty) taUts care of 
tlie Muslim religious community and foUoivs ihe religious 
law«, and that ihtise persons kiiovv llic laws and can interpret 
tbem tJiroupti legal d«:islons(_fij^H'ii]. They liave no standing 
in the dynasty I>ecause ihcy are honored as pcrsonahiios. 
Their standtng merely refiects an affeciatiati af respect for 
théir position in the royal røuiicils, where it is des i red to 
make a show of reverenre for the religions ranks. They do 
not have esetutivc autliority to roake decisions in (rhese 
councils). If they panicipate in (the inaking of decisions), it 
is just 3 s a matter nf fortn, wlth iio reality behinil it. Exeeii- 
livc authority in reality helongs to those who have the power 
to enforce [ their decisions). Thosc who do not have the 
^x>wer (to enforce dieir decisions) have no executive au- 
thoritv. Thev are merely used as authorities oii religious law, 
and their le^al decisioii.s are accepied. This is indeød 

the faet. God gives success. 

Some seliolars think that ihis is not right, and tUat rulers 
who keep jurists and jiidges out of (their) councils act 
wvongly, since M uha in mad said, '*The schoUirs are the heira 
of the [HTiphets.'' However, it sliould be kiiown thai it is 
not as (such scholars) think.^''* Boyal and goverfimcntal au- 
thority is eonditioned by the natural requiremems of civilisa¬ 
tion; wore such not the ose, ii would have nothriig to du with 
politics. The nature of clvilizaiion does not rccpiire thai 
(jurists and sdmlars) liave any share (in authority), AdvLsoiy 
and ejtecutive authority helongs oiily to the person who Con¬ 
trols the group feeling and is by it enablcd to exercise au- 
thoriiy. to do thingB or nol do them. Those ivho do not have 
group feeling, who have no conirol over their own affairs, 
and who cannot prtiteci themselves, are dependent uptm 
oihcrs. 1 low, ihen, coiild ihey participate in t-ouncils, :iiHi wiiy 

•“ tX Hitndioai, p. sS-w. One ought iiot rn be aiirpruteil to (ind thi« mull- 

tioTi tonÆtantlj? qiitkteU in sdiolarly works. 
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shniild their advict? be laken into €t>iwideration?Thei rad vice 
as deri ved from theiir knowlcdge of the reli^ous iaws {is 
tuken imo co ns id etat i on) only in so far as they are consulted 
for legal decisions (/*/^nv^). Ad vice on polificd marters is not 
tlicir province, betause they have no group feeling and do 
not kiiow the conditions Eind laws whtch govern {group feel- 
To pay iionor to (jurists and scholars) is an act of kitid- 
nciis on the part of rulers and amirs. It testifies to their high 
regard for Islam and to tlieir respcct for men who are in any 
way concerned with it. 

To understand Muhammad's statement, "The scholars 
arc the heirs of the prophets.-' it shoutd be realked that the 
jurists of this time und of the recent past have repre.senied 
the religiou-s law mainly by mliiig on ritiiaj practices and 
questions of mutual dealings (among Muslims}, nrey make 
{such niUngs) for ihose who need them to be able ro act in 
aocordance with ihcm. This has been the goaj of (evtm) the 
greatesi atnong (them). They are identified with (the rclU 
gious bw) oriLy to u limiled extern (and are ktiown to f>e ex- 
perts in it oidy) under certain romiitions. The early Muslims 
:iS well as pious and aiistere Muslims, on the otlmr^ hånd rep¬ 
resented the religious law' in (all its aspects) and were identi- 
hed with (all of) it and known to have ha<i a thorough 
(practical kncwledge of it.s ways. People wJm represt-jit the 
reljgious law wnhout (recourse to the process ofj transmis¬ 
sion, may (be adled) "heirs," Such. for instance. were the 
mc^n mentioni^ in uI-Quahayri's Peopl^. com- 

bmc the two tlmigs «* arc religious scholars, ihc real "heira " 
such as the jurists among the men of the second generariom 
the ancient Muslims, and the four imams.«* as well as tjmse 
who took ihem as mmieU and foUowed in d.eir stem. In the 
cn^e of a Mushm who has only one ofthe two fhings. ihe 
better claim to be ealled an "heir" goes to a pim^ic™ 
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rathi^r than to a jurist whn is iiot pious. 'ITie piaus man has 
ijiheriietl a qualhy. THe jurist who is not pious, on the other 
hanti, has nor inhci'tted anythiitfr, Ile merely makes rulings 
fi>r us as to how to aut. This applies to the majoriiy ofoon- 
tetnponry (jurists) "except thuse who believe and tlo 
good, and they are few." 

Tkf pXfition uf lygicial viiffteit (’adålah) 

(llie position of official wimess) is a religions position 
(lepending on ihe office of judge and connL-ctcc) wiih coun 
pructice* 'flie men who hold it give tesiimony— with the 
judge's permission — for or agakist petiple's (claims). Tliey 
stTve as witiwsses w'heii testimony is to be taken, testify 
during a lawsuit, antl fill in the regiaters which record the 
rights, posscssions, and debts af jicople and other (legal) 
tnmaaetiona. This is ilie significance of the position. 

We *** have menttoned *‘the judge's [wrmissioti** hecituse 
[teople mav have becomc confusetl, and (then) only the judge 
knows who is rcliable and who not, Thus, in a way, he gives 
permission (and he does so only) nt thoae of whose probity 
he is sure, so ttiat people's afTairs and transartians will l?e 
properly safegitardcti, 

Tlie prtTetiuisite go vemi ng this position Is the ineum- 
betit’s possesston ofthequaltty of probity {'adåkh) aecordiiig 
Lo the religioiis bw, his freedom from uiirel tabil itv. Further^ 
Tiiore, he niusl be ahle to fill in the (tourt) records and make 

•“ Ergo. tbf junsts amoiig ouf Achotar# cannoi Iw caliiHl "(leirs/* Mu- 
huiLFTiqii'« atm-nicTii Hoes miT ip]tly to Thtin, and llw" rulti», rlicrirfoir, urt 
riiU aulttai' wronglv if ntJt Doruiiit rheat. 

^ In DidcT to uinierscand mui’h «( llie disruasian in ihis *ectirm, nnemust 
in ininif ibf r«ci li'V lim IChiiyuii onl^ o the etd, (hat *sMlah 

Ilub arnw «• tiu'ot twa thingit. The one 1» "(trohliy," cmitidrrrtl ji» otic uf 
the Lfltttliriotis ot the cdlphiite or Htlmr offlce: cf- n. )07 ro Ibn Hhiildfin'a 
Lnimductjon, sbave, nml o. dssi to thi# t’hupter. In thst seiue, 'aJALth iluif 
nmaiu a perann’s triinltllit; i trammitter of traditiani and a» ■ reUgi^a# 
ntitoljT, Tlie other luage i# to design ■>! c the oUtue uf oIRdal ^itnets, onginiUy 
a "Lflir'' ('tfifiT) man. one whn pr^if^wssecl "prcihaTy" ('lidJ/ijA), 

■"Hliisi jiariigraph was ailJc4 m ihe idiTgin øt i' mihI i* iiKirrrpariitefl in 
ibr nf £>. 
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out coniracts in the right form ami pro|jer ordcr and «>r- 
rcctly, (observLtig) thc cundmotut ond stipulations goveming 
ihcm from the p>int of view of the religious bw. ‘l'hus, he 
must ha^e such knowledge of jurisprudcncc ajs ts ticcessary' 
for tht purpoife. Becausc of these conditiotis atid the eJtperi- 
ence and practice required, (tlie Office) came to be resiricied 
to persons nf proluty, P robi ly came to be (twiisiilertd) the 
particuliir quLility of persons who exercise tbis funetion. Bue 
this is not so, Probity Is oue of the prerequlsites qualifying 
theni for the office. 

Tlie judge must exaiiiine tiieir conditioris and look into 
their way oflife, to make sure that they fulfill the conditlon 
oi probity. He musi not iieglect to do so, fjocause Jt is his 
duty to sflfeguard tlie rights of the ijeople. Tlie responsi- 
bility for everything rests wiih hini, and he is accouiitable 
for the outcfimc, 

Once (official witnesscs) have been sliown clearly to be 
qualified fortiie position, they Isfttomc (more) generally use- 
ful (to tlie judges), (They eau be used) to tind out aboiit the 
reliahillty of other men whose probity k nol knowri to tlie 
judgfs, Iweanse of the large si/e of cities itnd the cotifuscd 
eunditinns (of city lifc). (It is necessary lo know their re- 
liability) becausc it is neee.ssary for judges to aettle quarrels 
aniong litiganis wlth the help «f reliable evidenet*. In assess- 
ing the reliability of (the evidence), tlicy usmilly eomit upon 
tUese professiotml uitttesses. In every city, they have tlieir 
own shops and benches where ihey aiways sit, so that people 
who have Lratisaetions to make taii engage thetn to funetion 
aa witnesscs and register the (leslimonv) in WTitiiig. 

The term "probity" {;adålah) thus ^me to be used lK>th 
for the position whose sign'tfieatiia^ hus just been exptained 
and for probity (reliability') as required hy the religiou.'S 
law. wliich ia used paired with "iiiireliability,*' The two are 
the Slime, but still, they are difterent. And tJod Imows beiter, 

jVfur^d iufvrvhmn (hisbali) and mint 

The Office of market supervisor {hisbuh) Is a rdigious 
position, h falls under the religions obligation '-lo command 


Sifi>tfTrsim (l'jisbith l antt Miltt 

to ilo gooci and ibrbid to do cvil,’’ vvhich re»ts with thc person 
in cbarpe of tbe affaim of iht \Iusbms. He appointii lo thc 
position mi'ti wlicsm lic consitiers tjuallfied for it. Hie obUpa’ 
tion thijs de\inlvcs npon che appnintee. He niaV use other 
men to hetp hint in lus job. He invesrij^ates ahuses and ap^ 
plies tlie appmpriate punishTnents and ciirret'tive measiiiTs. 
Hc secs to i[ tinil the pcople act in aotiord with the public in- 
terést in the town (under his nupcrviskm). for iiistance, he 
prohibits the obstruction of roads. He forliids poners and 
liuatsmeii lo carry lou heavy ioads, He oitlers ihe owners of 
buildin{;s threatening to collapse, to tear theni dowii and 
tlius remove the possibility of danger to passershy. He pre- 
vents teaehers in seliools and other places from beatitij;f ihe 
yoiing pupila t(u> mucli."**' His authority is not resTrseted to 
cases of t|umTels or complaints, but he (has to) hwh after, 
and rulc on, everytbing of thc sort tbat comes to his knowl- 
edge or ts re|K>Ttetl lo liini. Ile ha.« no authority oi'er legal 
dainia in general but he has authority over everything re- 
la ting lo fraud and deceptliiii in conneclion with food and 
other thingfl and in connettion with wcighis iind meastires» 
.\mtmg his iliiiifS i« that of uiaking dilatory dehtors pay what 
they owe, and sitnilar things iliat do not refpiire Kearing oF 
evidence or a legal verdict. In otKcr words. cases with which 
a judge would ha^ e itutliing to do befiULse tliey are so com- 
mon and simple. (Siicli cases.) thereftire, are referretl to ihe 
|K-r.sou who holds the ittfice of markel supervisor to take care 
of ihem. 

The positinn of (market supervisor), oorisequently, is 
subordinate to theoffice ofjudgfi. In many Muslim dymasties, 
sudi as the dynastics of thc 'Ht> 3 ydid(-fåtimids) in Eg>'pi 
and thc Maghi ih aid that of the Uraayyads in Spain, (rhe 
Office of marker supervisor) feU umier the gemiral jurisdiction 
of ihc judge, who couhl appoint anyone to the otfice at dis- 
cretion. l'hen. when thc pttsUion of nder bcciime separated 
from the caliphate and when (thc ruler) took general charge 
of all poUtical matter.'^, thc olfice of market supervisor beeaine 

Olie of the rnyal positions and a aep nnttc ottiee. _ 
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The oflfice of the niint is comTemctl with the coins itsett 
by Muslims in (commcrciaj) transactions, wifh guanJing 
agaimt possitile laisitication nr substandard tjualiiy (eUpping) 
"htn the numlxTr of coins (and not the weiglit of their itiexal) 
IS used in transactions, and with a.tt else reLiting to (tnonetarv 
malters.) t urther, thc office w coticcmed wirli putting the 
rulcr's mark up«in ihe coins, thus mdicaring tbeir good 
quality and purity, Tlie mark Is impressed upon the coins 
with an iron seal thai ts especially used for ihe purposc and 
ihat has special designs (legcnds) on it. It is plac^ upon the 
dinar and the dtrham atter their proper weight has l>een 
established, and is thcn beaten with a hammer untij tiie de¬ 
signs have been impressed uf>oii the coin. This then indjeates 
the good quahty ot the coin according to the bcsl methods 
of melting and purification customary among the inhabitants 
of a particular region under the ruting dynasty. (Tlle metal 
standard) is not something rigidlv fixed but depends upon 
l^de^^etHlen^ judgrtieni. Once the inhabitants of i particiibr 
part or region liave decided upon a standard of purity they 
hold to h and calJ it the -guide*' (imåm) or "standard" 

( They tise it to test their coins. If they are sub¬ 

standard, they are bad. 

Supervision of all these things is the dury of the tmlder 
or the of the mim). l,i this respect, ii b a religious 

Office and falis under ihe caliphaie, It used to bebng to t!ie 
general juriiidiction of the judge, but mw has Jiccome a sep¬ 
arate Office, as is the case with that of markel supervision. 


This IS all that is to bc said about caliphal positions, 
^erc were other positions thai dinappeared when the things 
ffiat were their coiicem disappeared. Kurther, ihere are posi- 
tiom that became position.^ «f rulers other than the eslipb. 
Such are the posmons nf amir and wazir, and ihose concemed 


■** Cf. il*« o:, below. 
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^variere and taxat it>iip will be di^cus^^d later øn in 

iheir pix>p«r [ilaces. 

Tlie position concerncd vvith (prosccution of) tbe haly 
war ceased to exist wlien tlie holy war was no kuigcr ^vageti, 
save in a few tJynasiies which, as a rule, ciassify the laws 
govembig it under ihe go^'emulenul (and not the caiiphal) 
authority. Liko^vise, the office of marshal of the nobihty 
eonsisting of relatives of the caliplis, whose descent gives 
them a daim to the caliphate or to an ofRcial pension, disap- 
peared when tlic aUipimte ceased. 

In general, the honors and positions of the calipliate 
merged \vitli thosc of royal authority atid political teadcrsliip. 
This is the present situation in all dyriasties. 

God govems all affairs in His ivisdom. 

£ 30 ^ The iitle of ‘'Cam mander of the Faiihful ,'' tvhkh 
ts characleiislic tf the califth. 

It was crcated in the pertod of the finrt Ibur caliphs. This 
is bocause the men around JVlu^nimad and all rhe othcr 
early Muslims called Abfl Bakr, whcn hc rctcjved tlie oath 
of allegiance, ■'representative'* caliph) of the Mes¬ 

senger of C(xi. This forrn (of address) was uscd untll he dtetl. 
Thcn, the oath of allegiance was rendercd to ‘L'mar who 
was appointetl by (Abfi Qakr), and pcople called 'Umar "ilep- 
resentative of the Representative of the Messenger of God, '* 
However, they considered the title soniewbai cunihersome. 
Il was long and liad a succession of genitives, (With suc¬ 
cessive caliph s,) that {styk) 1 vouId becoine longer and longer 
and end up as a tongue twistert and (the title} would no 
longer bc di stinet and recognizable because of the great nutn- 
ber of dependent genitives, Tlierefore, tliey tried to repbce 
ihc tiile by some otlier one appropriaie to a (caliph), 

The Icaders of (militarv) missions iiscd lo be called 
*Vw?rs," 0. fa'i( (fonTtation) cormected with itnåruh (com- 
maiiclership}. Before becumltig Muslims, pcople used to caJt 
ihe Brophet *’Amir of Mc*cca*’ and "Amir of the I.lij 4 a/' Tiie 
men around Muhamtnad also used lo call Sa‘d b. Abf W^aqijas 
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"Cotnniiuider (umlr) of the Muslirait/' liWiiusK he *:oin- 
miindi^d (he army at aUQadisIyah. (The army there) at that 
time was tlie largeit agglomeniiion oF Mujilims (tliat 
exiatcil), 

N'«w, jr 50 happencd ihai one of the mcti arounil Mu- 
hammaa addressed 'Uinar ns "Conunander of rhe FaithfuV* 
{amlr al-mu’mfnht), Feople liked (this fonn of address) and 
approveti it. Thus, they cjilled 'L’inar by {thia ritle), It is 
aaid thai the First to eall hira bv this title was ‘Abdallåh b, 
Jahsli According to otlicrs, it waa ’Anir b. al-’As and al- 
Moghirah b. SFiu'bah. Again, acconling to others, it was a 
messenger [ri*** who brought (ihe news) oF viciory from a 
(military) miasjon. He entered Medina and asked for ’Umar 
with the words, "Where is the Commander of the FaitFiFul?" 
Tlie men aruujid (‘Umar) heard this atul liked it. They said; 
"Indeed, you give him the right litle. He is tnily the Com¬ 
mander of the Fiiithfu!." Tltufl, they called ‘Umar fCom- 
maiider of tiie Faiilifiil), and this became his litle aitioiig the 
people. The caliphs who suceeeded him inherited the iLtle 
as a diarjLteri.stic whkh rio other person shared with them. 
This was the case with all the Umayyads. 

The Shi'ah usetl the titie of Imitni for *AU, ascribing to 
him rhe itnamate, which is a rejated expression forcaliph- 
atc. ( I hey caLled him Imam,) in onier to display the novel 
theory that Ali was more entiticd to lead the pmyer 
(muimaA) than Ahfi flakr, They resirirtcd the title (of Imam) 
lo ('Alt) and to those after him wJiom they considered his 
successors to the oiliphatc. Ali these men sCere called Imam 


Iwn *< b'bud ifl Sita-t* Mjd 10 tuw hilDSelf 

^ addrasMd as Coinmunder *if Ih..- Fmihful’^ dui jne t (u- made m 
(he yexr hu denth, Cf, Jhn Sa’ii, Tn^cfJi^ Ilt 1, fis, U, f HMf 
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Th£ Titk "‘Cfmmojiitrr of iAi Faithfir^ 

UA long UA tlicir propaganda for tht?ni was dandestine. liu\ 
wtifn they eventu;tlly seiited ^lower (openly), tliey 
tJi4? titlii of thcir successors to that of Cciminandcr of the 
Fiiithful. ITiifi vvas done bv the 'Abbå&id Shf'ah. ’l'hey had 
alvsfays cellet! tbeir leaders Imam down to Ibrahim, for w'hom 
they tamc out ioto the open and tmfiirled the banner of i^'ar. 
\Mien (Ibråhim) died, his brotber as-Saffah was called Coin- 
itiandcr of the Faithful, Tlie same was the case with the 
extremist Shi'ah ir Ifrtqiyah. Tbej always called (heir tead- 
ers, who were descendants oflsmå'!!. Imam, imtil ’Ubaydal- 
låh aUMahdi came lo power. Tliey continued to caM birn, 
and also his son and successor Abii t-Qasjm, Imam. But tvhen 
their power was secure, thcir successors were caJIed Coni- 
maiider of the Faithful. 'l'he same was rhe case with the 
iiirisids in the Miighrih. Tiiey called Idris, and atso lus son 
anii successor Idris the ^'oungcr. Imam. This is (Sbrah) 
procedure, 

'l'he caliphs inherhed the tit le of Comtnander of the 
Faitliful from each oihcr. k bccame a cbaracieristic of the 
rulcr of the I,iijaz,Syna, and the 'Iraq, the regions tliat were 
the home of ihe Arab-s and the center of the Muslim dyna.sty 
and the base”* of Islam and Muslim conquest. riicrefore, 
(it was nu longer distitictive) vvhen the ('Ahhåsid) dynasty 
rearlied Us flowering and prime, (and) another siyle of ad- 
dress gainetl emremy, one that served to dtstbtguish them 
frum each other, in as mueh as the title of Commander of die 
Faitliful was one they all had. 'llie ‘AUbasids took sumanies 
such as as-Saffåh, al-Marisflr, al-Mahdi, al-Hådi, ar-Raslud, 
and so un, and ihus created a sort of cover to guard their 
proper names againat abuse by the tongues of the commoii 
people and protect them ogainst profanation. (They con- 
Timied wiih that cuaton)} dowtt Ui the end of the dynasty, 
Tlie 'Lbaydidt-Fatiiiuds) in Ifnqiyah and Egyjit folbwcd 
ilieLr exainple. 

Tlic Umayyads refniincd fmin tbut f for a Umg time). l1ie 
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earlier Umnyyads in the East jiaii doiir so, in kveping with 
their austiTiiy and aimplicity. Arab raa/tnera and aspirations 
had not yet bccii aliandonDti in tlieir time, and (the Umay- 
yads) had tiot yei cJichanged Bcdouin character] s tics tor 
those of sedentary culture. The Utnayysds It) Spain also rc- 
frainetl from sucli titles, because they foUowcd the tradition 
of their anccstors. Moreover, they we«; comcious of their 
itiferior pctsition. sinre tliey did not control the caliphate 
whirh ihe ‘Ahbasids had appnopriated, and liad no ptiwer 
over *** the nijit 2 , the base of the Arabs and Islam, and were 
remote from the seat of ihe caDphate around which the gruup 
f'eeling {ot the Arabs] centercd. By Ijeing miers ofa remote 
region, they merely protccted themselves against the perse- 
cution of the 'Abbåsiifs. tinally, howcver, at the hcginning 
of the fourth [tenth] ccntiiry, the (Umayyad) ’Abd-ar- 
Rahniån the Last*« (lU) an-Na^ir (b. Muhammad) b, al- 
amir ’Al)dalliih b. Muhammad li, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman 11. ap- 
peared on the sseene. It Ixcnnis known how greatly the 
liberty oi ihr caliphate in the East liad benn curtailed and 
how tlie dients of the 'Abbåsids had taken control of ihe 


dynasiy and had achieved complete power to depose, rcplace, 
kill, or blhid the caliphs, 'Abd-ar-Rahitian Ml, therefore, 
adnpted the ways of the caliphs in tlm East and in Ifriqiyalit 
Ile had liimseif ealled Commiindirr of the Faithful and as- 
Hiinied thr siirniime of an-Nåsjr4j^im-Allah. Tliis custorn. 
which he had bcen the first to pracrice, was follovved and be- 
canic an established one. His aiitestors and the early (Li'niay- 
yads) had not had it. ^ 

I bis situation prevailed do\vn to the time whcn Arab 
group fccling Kvas completcly destroyed and the caliphate 
losT 115 idcnlity. Non-Anib cUents gahied power over the 
’Abbåsids; followers (of their own making) gained power 
over the Uhaydid(-Fåtimids) in Cuiro; tW ^iidiajah gained 
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power over the realni of Ifnqiyah; tKe Zanåtiih gahied power 
over the Maglirib; and tlie rtyts dt tålfas in Spain gairied 
power over the Lftnayyadtt. (Each of) these (gro^P^) tonk 
over part of (the caliphatc). ITie Muslim empire diasolved. 

T>it rulcrjf in the West and the East adopted diffeTent titles. 
Formerly, tliey had all Wn called by the name of Sw/Afw. 

The non-Årah rolers in the East were dtstinguished by 
the caliphs with special bonorific sumames indtcating their 
suliservienre and oljedience and their gomi status as officiiils. 

(Such suma tues included) Sbaraf-ad-dawlah» 'Aducl-ad- (, 4J2 
tlawlah, Rukn-ad-davvlab, Mu’izz-ad-ilawlah. Nasir-^d-daw- 
Lth, Nizam-al-itiulk, Bahå'-al-mulk, Dhiikhirat-al-mulk, and 
so llie ‘Ubaydid (-Fåtimids) tised also to dtstinguish 

ihe Sinhajah amirs in that manner, When ihesc meti gained 
Control over the culipbs. they were satisjicd to kcep fhesc 
sumames ajid did not adopt calipbal titles out of deference to 
ihe instltunon and lii order to avoid any usurpation of its 
pevuliar rluiraeteristics, as is custoinar)- among ihosc who 
gain [X>wer and control (over an esisiing institution), as wc 
iiave stated beftirc-'*” Hoivevcr, later on, the non*Ara1is in 
the East strtmgtbened their grip on ropl authority atul lie- 
eamc more and more prominent in siatc and govcriimetu. 

Ilie gremp feeling of the calipbate vanislied aiul dissolved 
completely. Ax that time. ihese non^Arabs were inciitied U> 
adopt titles tliut were characteristic of royal authority, sucli 
as lui-Nåsir and al-Manstlr. Tlus was in additkm to the 
tilles iliev had previously held and wbkh indicated tliat they 
were no longer clicnts and Ibllowcrs through the fart tbat 
they were simply combiiiatiotis with d}ti (religion), sucb as 
^ala|)-ad-dui. Asadnid-din. and Nur-ad-din, 

'ihe mw df talfas in Spain, who baii a powerful grip oit 

“••TlicAe eiimitroes moy lie transliiKfd ti s fuDnwfs: tlcinprof the Dpiu^iy, 

Sironi: Snu of ilie TJvnasty, Pillar of the l>yiiBiiy. fhanipiiui uf the Dyimty. 
tleleiuter of tlie iTyii^ty, Order uf the ftuigdutit, Splcmicir uf the Kiinrtlonj, 
Tremturr uf ilte Kin^Jojti, eic. 
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(the rjiliphitte) liy viitiii* of the faer tiiiit tliey shMrud in its 
trihat gmup fceting, dividcd up amJ cJiiitriliutcd amoiig tllem- 
selven tlie raiiphitli titles. Tliey li<id tbemsulvea cailedi <in~ 
Nasir, al-Majisflr. al-Mu'tamid, al-Muzaffar, and so on. (bit 
SharaF critieized theiu For llsiis m th(n>e verses; 

Wbat mak es me fee! humble lu Spain 

ts the use uf the names Mu'tasiin and Mu'tadid there. 

Royal stiniames not in tlieir proper ptaee: 

Ltke a cat that by biowing ilself up imitates ibe Uv)n.“* 

The Sliihajab restrirtcd themselves to the display titles 
that the 'Ubaydid (-Fatimid) caliphs bad given them, such as 
I, i23 Nastr-ad-dawlaU, Sayf-ad-dawlah,*™ and Mu'iz/-ad-dawlah. 
’l'hey kept to this(even) when they exchanged the 'Ubajdid- 
(-råtimid) propaganda for that of tlie ^\bbisids. Liiter oti, 
as the distance beiween them and the caliphate grew, tln;y 
forgut the period uf (the caliphaie). Tliey Forgot tliese lUles 
and restrteted themselves to ihe iiame of Sultan, Tlic same 
was tlie case with the Maghråwah miers m the Maglirih. 
Tlic only title they adopted was ihat of Sultan, in accordaiice 
with Bedouin ciistom and desen austedtj. 

At the time wlicn the name of the caliphate Ivad hecome 
extiiicl and its hifluciice iion-cxistent, the Lanilfuiuli ( Alnto- 
ravid) mier V usuf b, 1 åshfin made his appearance ainong tlie 
Berber triiies in the Magbrib. Ile becanue the niler of Imiii 
shores, Ue waa a good and oanse rva ti ve man who, conse- 
<lucnT)y, in order to cotnply wiih all the FormaUtiea of his 
religion, wished to suhmit lo tlie caliphal autbority. He ad- 
dressed himstclf to the 'Abbåsid al-Mustazhir and sent to 
liira iwo j/jiivAAs (rom Sevilla as his amhassadorsi, 'Ahdallåli b. 
al-'Amb? and ('Abdallåh's) son, Jtidge Abu Bakr.^ They 

»* Cf. p. ,hovft, 

“ ntdcd in C jnd fj, 

ihaplflr, ftbave. Hc mtii hU fjlhcr. 
Abdall&h Li. Nfix^i^nEniitl, Icft m the ful^Timisg<f l\\ md visited 

^irluki] twKi;, onee btfurF tlu: iiilgTiniami: and ttpitc aftenvimU; ilirv iwr- 
lomieti lL>l' pitgrjmjtge iii [iM^] Ii mmx have b4^ii in IWT/IM, diirirtg 
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wera to tratiiirnit thu <Jath of iillegiartcc to (al-Mtwtazliir) and 
wcre to ask him to appoim and invest fbn Tåshfin as mier 
over tliu Nfaghrib. They retyrned with the caliphal appoint- 
meni of Ibn Tashfin as ru ler over the Maghrib and with 
(|X!rniission to) tjsc thu caliphal stylc in dress ond dag. In 
(the docLiment, the caliph) addressed(IbnTaslifin) as ''Com- 
mandcr gfthe Muslims,” ** in order to hotior and distinguish 
him. Ibn Tashfin, therefore, took that os his titk, Others say 
thal hc Imd beencallcd ‘ Cominandcr of the Musliins’' before 
thai, mi« of defercnce to the high rank of the calipbate, be- 
cause he and his people, the Almomvids, practiued Islam and 
foliowed the Sunnah. 

The Mahdi (of the AlmoKads) foliowed upon the (Almo- 
ravids). Ile made propaganda for the iruih, He adopted the 
tenets of the Ash'aritea and critlcircd the MaghribJs for 
huving deviated from tliein by rettiming to the ancesfral «ra- 
ditioti of rejecting allegorical Interpretation of explieit state- 
tneiits of fhc retigious law, a rejection thai leuds to(3nthropo- 
mtirphiim)as is kfl0^^^l from the Ash'arite school. Ile 
ailled his followers Almohads (uhampiotis of the strict otie- 
ness of God), displaying (by tJie choice of liwt name) his 
disappro\'al(of aiiihroiioinurphisin). Ile followed the opinion 
of tlic 'Alids with regurd to ”the Infallible Imam" *“ wlio 
must exist in évery age and wliose existence pre-serves iliu 
order of the world. (Al-Mahdl} was at hrst called Jmum, in 
aceordatiue with the a fore-ment ioned Shrah praetice with re- 
gard to the title of their ealiiihs. The word al-tm'ptm (in- 
falldde) W 3 S lin ked (wiih Imam) to indiciie his tenet aui- 
ceming thu uifiillibiliiy of ihe Imani. lu tlie opinion uf his 
followers, he was above the title of Cumniunder of rhe Fuitli- 


iltpjr H-cmd dtiv in ff-iphrliiil, ilmi Hjh T5ahfiii coinintsiiinned lUem lo act »s 
his juuhiiiftSiloM to EiVMuJUihir it'dr rt- 

turci tnp ii> «3 ltniF!i|. Cf. Ihn Fadniti, tVMj, iijs. asi f. fur Uw nabdasy, 
Cf, 4l<fi 'Ifiar, VI, )n«; liv Sliine ttr.), il, SH- . . ^ , 
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fvil. (To awid this titJe) was in accordaiicc with the tenets of 
tlit old SliT'ah, and (he also avoided il), hetause io U!*e it 
meant slLiring it with the foolish younp descctidunts of ihe 
caliphs who were alive in the East and tiie West at that time. 
‘Abd-al-Mu'mini who was appointed successor to (the 
Mahdi), did adopt the ti ile of Com mander of the raithful. 
His successors, the caliphs of the Banfi ’AlKi-al-Mu'min, 
fullowed his examplc, atid so did their Succe.tsors, the 
Hafsids in Ifriqivah.*^ Thcy apprtipriated Li ejidusively as 
their own, s i rute their shaykh, the Mahdi, had made (religious) 
propaganda (justifying the use of) that (litle) and since the 
power helanged lo him and to his friends (clienis) wlio sur- 
cteded hiin atid to nobody etse, hecaose QLirashite group 
fceling had compleiely ccased to exist. Thus, (the ose of the 
title) came to be their custom. 

VVhen govemmental (authorhy) in the Maghrib lapsed 
and the Zunåtah tooh power, their fii’St rulers continited the 
ways ofdesert Ufe and simplicity and followed the LamtujiaJT 
(Ahnoravids) in using the title of Commander of the Mus¬ 
lims, out of deference lo the high rank of the caliphatc, They 
rervdered obedience, hrst to ihc caliphatc of the Banft ’AbtT 
al-Mu'tnin, and afterwards ro ihat of the hafsids. 'llie tater 
(ZanåTiih) rulers aspired to the title of Cominander of the 
Faithhil, and are using it at this time to cotnply fully witli 
royal aspirations and ihe w'ays and charactcrisdcs of royal 
authority. '"God has the jKiwer lo execute His commands." 

C 30 Rfffiiarks Oli /Ae ivanii and '’Patnardr 

tn the Chrhtian rftigion and tm Utt -vurd 

"AVira'* ustd frjf i Af JfTL-ji. 

l! *« shouki be known that after the removal of jt,t 
prophei, a religious group most have somcxjm' lo take care 
of .t (Such a persrm) niust cause the ptxiple to act according 
to the rcligioiuj l^^ws. Lt a way, he stands to them in thu 
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placc {iihiilj/iik, i'aUph) uf tkeir pmpUet, In as Miiieb as (he 
urgesj the obltgaiioiis which (rbe prophet) hat! tmposetl 
ypoii rhenr FurtbermDre, in aM-ordatice witk tl»e afnre-men- 
tiontfd need for poUticul IcadcrshVp in social urganizanon. 
the human sjsecics must have a person who wlll caiise them 
lo acr in acrorclance with what is good for them and who will 
previmt them hy force from doing things tiarmful lo them. 
Sut'h a person is the ane who is called ruler^ 

In the Muslim commumty, the holy war is a religions 
tiutj^ liecause of the imiverfiallsm of the (Muslim) mission 
and (the obligation to) convert everybody to Islam either by 
persuasioit or by force- Hierefiire, caliphate and royal au- 
thority arc United in (Islam), so ihat the person in charge 
can devote the availablc strciiglh to both of tbetu at the 
same time. 

llie other religious gtoujw* <lid not have a universal mis¬ 
sion, and the holy war was not a religious duty to them, save 
onlv for purposes of defense. !t has thus come about tbat the 
person in charge of religious affairs in (other religious 
groups) is noi concemed. wlth power politics at alh (Among 
iliem,) royal authority coincs to those who have it, by acci¬ 
dent and in sotne way ihat has nothing to do witli religion. 
It comes to them as the neoessary result of group feeiing, 
which by its very nature seeks to obtain royal autlioriti', as 
we ha\'e mentionctl licfore."" and not because they are under 
nbltgaiion to gain power over other nations, as is Ihe case 
with Islam, llicy are merely required to establish ibeir re¬ 
ligion among tltcir own (people)- 

lins ts why the Israelites afler Moses and josbua re- 
maint-d uncoticerned with royal authority for about four hun¬ 
dred ycars-'*^" l’heir only concem was to estahUsh tlteir re¬ 
ligion. rite person from among them who was in charge of 
their religion was called the Kohen. Ile was in a way the 
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roprqsertiaiive (calipli) of Moises. iie røpulateti ihe prayers 
anii sacrifices of ttie Isratlitei. They made ii a condition for 
{thc Kohen) to tjc a descendant of Aaron, as ii had been 
dt’Stined for him and his children by divinft reveiation.**^ 
For (supervision of the) political matters whkh naturally 
arise among haman beings, tlie Israolitcs selcrtcd seventy 
elders who were eiitrusied with a general legal .luthority. 
The Rohen was higher in religions rank than (Iiey and more 
remote from the turbulent legal authority. Titts continued to 
bo (rhe situation araong the Israel i tes) ujuil the nature of 
group feeling made itself fulJy felt and aU power ticcame 
politifal, The Israelites disjiossessed the Canarmites of ilte 
land I hat Gotl hatl given them as their lieritage in Jprusalem 
and the surroundiiig region, as it had been expLmied to them 
through Moses. The nations of the riiilistines, tUe Canaaii- 
ites, the Artnenians [!],“* tlie Etlomiies, the Ammonitcs, and 
the Moabites fought agahvst ihem. Duriiig thai (time), po¬ 
litical Icadership was entrusted to the elders utnong tltem. 
The Israel iies remained in tiiat tsondition for atwut four 
hundred years. They did not have any royal powor and were 
atinoyed by auacks fi'om foreign nations. Therefore, ihev 
asked God through SamuLh one of thcir prophets, iliat I le 
permit them to make sonieone king over them. 'ITus, Saul 
berame their king, He defeatod the foreign nations and 
killed *1* Goliath, the l uler of thu Pbilistines. After Saul, 
David bueame king, and then Solomon. His kingdom fiour- 
ished and extended to tiie lorders of the llijaz and further to 
the borders of the ^ emen and to the borders of ihe land of 
the Romans (Byzantities). Alter Solomon, the tril)e.s split 
into iwo dynasties. This was in acicordance with the neccs- 
sary conii«|uencc of group feeling in dyuasties, as we have 
meiitioned before. One of tlre dynasties was thai of the ten 
tribes in the region ofNablus, the Capital of wliich Samaria 


II? 35^ ^ Guleiih perijundljf. Imt -huU liijn killwl." Cf. Uhar. 
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(Sabsstivah),"* and tliL* other thai of tlie children of Judah 
and Benjamin in jenisalem."* Nei»uchaii«cz2sir, tlie king of 
Babyloiu then depnved thetii of their royal authority. Ue 
first (dealt with] the ten triljw in Saniaria (Sabasriyah)**^ 
and iheii with the cbiidrcn of Judah iii Jerusalem. Tlieir royal 
authoritv haii liail an uiiintcmipted duration of s thousand 
years. Now be desirovcd their teniple, bumt their Torali, 
and killed tbeir religion, He deported the people to Islå- 
han *^and the ‘Iraq. Eventually, pneoflhe Persian Kayyanid 
(Afhaeinenid) ruters brought them back to Jerusalem, 
seveniy years after they had Icft tt. Thcy rebuili ibe temple 
and re-cstablishcd tliuir religion in its original foiTO ivitli 
priests only. ITie royal authority ticlonged to the Persians. 

Alexander and the Greeks theti defcated the Persians, 
and the Jfw,s came under Grcek domination. The Greek mit 
tlien weakened, and, with tlie help of (their) tiatural group 
fceling , the Jews ro-w against the Greeks and made an end 
to Their dommatinn over ihem. (Jewish) royal authoriiy wsis 
In cliarge of their Masiuonean priests. (The ![asmoneans) 
fougiit the Greeks. Eventually. their power waa destroyed. 
Tlie Romana defeated them. and (the Jews) 4 :anie under 
Roman domination. Cllie Romans) advaneed loward Jerusa¬ 
lem, the Seat of the children of Herod, relatives by marriage 
of the HastiiOTieans and the last reninant of the Hiisnmneaii 
dynasty. 'i'liey la id siegé to ihem fur it time, finally conqiier- 
ing (Jerusalem) by force in an orgy of niuider, destrumion, 
and arson. They laid Jerusalem in ruins and cxiled (the Jens) 
to Home and the regions beyond. 'iTiiR uas the serønd de- 
struction of the temple. The Jews call tt "the tireai Exih:. 


iriliEatcii in tbi»5nJ Uic tl'llDwinptMro notes, Jhn tihflJdim rmgifiiilly 
h:wJ witu! ratliei incorrett gcopmi'tniriil iii liia earliw wst«, winrtt 

lie wrreciciJ taicr. In C rlie cmTMition* are ippli^U In lin lifxl o\ iit tb«- 
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AfU‘r That, they had no royal aiitliority, because ih<^ bad! lost 
their group feelinp 'Ihoy remaiued afttn.vards unUtT the 
doTTtinasioit of the Homan^ and their succejuors. l'heir re- 
ligious affairs were taken care of by thc’ir head, called ihe 
Kohen. 

The Mcssiah (Jesus) brougiit (tlie Jcws) his rtligion, as 
is koowfu He abolished aome of the laws of the 'I'urali. He 
jierformetl murvelous vironders, such as healing the insane 
and reviving tiic dead. Majiy pcople joincd him and bellcved 
ilt hlni. The largest group among his following were his 
companions, the Apostles, 'niere w ere twelvc of thcm, I le 
setu some of them as messengers (Apostles) to all parts of 
the World. Ihey made propaganda for his religious group. 
Thai was in the days of Augustus, the firsi of tlie Hunviin 
emperora, and tliiring the time of lierod. the king of the 
Jcw's^ who had taUen away royal autliority from tlie Hasmo- 
neans, his relatives by marriage. The Jews envied (Jesus) 
and deelared him a Uar, nieir kliig, I lerod, wrote to tbe 
Homan Emperor, Augustus. and indted him agnlnsr (Jesus). 
The Romuti Emperor gave (tlie Jews) pcnnlssion ro kill 
him, and tbe story of Jesu* as recited in the Our'ån or- 
curred.™ 


The Apostles di vided liito dlfferem groups. Most ofthem 
went to ^tlte eouuini' of the Romans and tnade propaganda for 
the Christian religion. Peter was the greatest of ihem. ! le 
setiled in Rome, ibe seat of die Roman emperors. "niev 
then wroie down the Gospel that had beem revealed to Jesus, 
in four Teænsions aeairding to their dlffhrent traditions. 
Matlhew wrote his Gospel in Jerusalem in Helireu-, It was 
tran-slated imo Latin by John, the son of Zelwlee ons of 
(the A postles). (Jim Apo stle) Luke vvrote his Gospel in 

‘"‘Biilaq hfls blind uKl the Iqww.*' wlitfli bi>k* l\kel 
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Latin for a Roman <ligt]itary, (llic Apostle) John, the son of 
Zebedee, wrote his Gospel In Rome* Peter wrote his Gospel 
iti [,atm and ascribed It to his pupil Mark. These four 
recensions of the Gosjjel differ from each other. Not all of 
it b pure revelanon, but (the Gospels) have an adrai>;ture 
of the words of Jesus and of the Apostles. Most ^ of ( their 
contents) conslsts of sermons and stories. Thcre are very 
few laws in them. 

The Apostles came toge ther at that time in Rome and 
laid down the mlcs of the Ciiristian coiimninity- They cn- 
trusted them to Clemeni, a pupil of Peter, noting in them 
the list of IxKiks that are to be accepted an<l in accordance 
with M'hk'h one most act, 

(The hooks whicb) belong to the old religious law of the 
Jews arc tlie following: 

The Torali, vvhich consists of fivc volumes, 

The Rook of Joshua, 

'i"he Book of Jiidges. 

The Book of Ruth. 

The B<K>k ofjudith.’^ 

The Tour Books of Kings. 

The Book of Chroniclcs,™ 

'Lhe three Books of Maccabees. by Ibn Gorion.^'* 

“ Originally, llsfi KlMltiiui hatt wid "ulL" Uc conrtud "all" lu "iiUHil" 
tn C, mut la foiiial tn the teii cif D. 

"Ttic MSShave TithåJkd "Judah," hui thtre cati Iw int donhi iltai ihc 
Boolf of Judiih la meimt. 

" The M5S do nul agr« about ttur name of OiTciudes. ti wcma lliat 
llic original mxt in ti wa« fc-r-y-u—nrhlte A lias w-m-y"«, 

Tiiisis eaailvejc[ttaincrt va (orTU[itionoffr-r-<f-j>-^-wj»Tf 'Ji iVriteipo- 
tnttia. 

•“ Tlie refcrenæ m tlw KLlcgcd aiiihorahtp of the BdoIm of tho Matialite* 
by Joseph b- Gorion (Paeudo-JOMppinih ia not fbiiritf in 'fåar, IT. |+8, and, 
jncideniatly, appears in C cmty in ihe margin. Ir ahcniltl bc nnird thai the 
Anhir te^f of tlte ij/' tlu Jewt tiy is ticraaiwially 

oallcd "Bunk tif tlic Maccabees," Cf. ilic edition of tlie Eihiopir vcriiun by 
Mmnd Koniil, :^^a^f-TrAi^^f(NC1^■ York. loaTj, pp. xvi If, and j. Wdllmueeit, 
*"l>er aratiisclie Josipptis" In itt^umiHtargéTi der Sgl. GrjtititåtiJi ilfr U'ttsen- 
sfhuftTH xit Gåtlingfu, philnl,->lua. Kl-, it.r., t'l (isat), s, Cf. now W J. 
Fisdicl, ’Tbii Klialdiui and Josippoti,'" in Mciirirair/r a .Mif/iii-lWfif/tWii ( Hctf«- 
lona. i, ssd- 
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The Book of I£i!ra, ihe relig'ioua leadcr, 

The Book of E^llier hoiJ tlie aion* of Haman. 

The Book of Job tbe Kighieous. 

Ttie Psalnis of Du vid. 

The ti ve Bonka of David’s son, Solomon, 

The si X teen Ptoijhetics of the major und initior prophcts, 
llie Bi>ok of Jesus, tiie son of Sira. tbe minister of 
SoIojBon. 

(The hooks of) Uie relfpous law of Jesus that was rc- 
oeived hy tlie Ap«>atles are tlie foilDwingt 


The four recensions of tlie Gos[iel, 

The Book of Paul which coiisists of fo ur teen epist1e.s. 
‘llie Katholika (General Tpi sti es) witidi consist of fte\'en 
epistles, tbe eighth bclng the Praxcis (Aets)^ stories 
of the Apostles* 

The Book of Clement wiiich contaim rhe laws. 

The Book of the Apocalypse (Revelat ion) u'hjcheontains 
the vision of John, the son uf Zebetlee. 


I, *su 


The attitude of the Homaii emperors toward Christian itv 
varled. At times, tliey adopted it atid bonored its adherents. 
At other limes, tbey did tioi recogniae it and perstcuied its 
adherents and killed and exik-d ibcni, Finally, Constamine 
appeared and adopted Christiajiiiy. Krom tben on, all (the 
Roman eraperors) were Christiacia.“® 

The head of the Christian (communlty) and the [lerson in 
charge of ( Christian religious) institutions is called Patriarch. 
He is their religioits head and the representative (caliph) of 
tlie Mcssiali aimmg thciii. He sends his delcgates and rep- 
lescntaTives to the remote Christian nations, They are calW 
"bishop,” tiiat is, delegate of the Patriarch. 'Die man who 
leads the prayers and tnakes decisions m religious inatlers is 
called priesi. Tlie person who withdraws from society and 


“Tlie MSS read On^ir, 
Eathtr* 

•"LX iilfci bdøi«. 


niay k miBreadÉrij^ Ostkifr for 
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Hist«/fj of Ebt!\ Ckrittiitnitf 

retires into soluude for ivorship iii talletl "raonb*" llie taiter 
rnuallv ?icek iicliiiide in (monaMic) cell!;^ 

Tht Aposfle Peitr^ ilit chipf Aposile and okksc of ihe 
disciples, waii in Rome and estahlished the Christian religion 
iliere. Nero. ilie fifrh Roman cmperor, kiUed him.*'’ Suc^ 
cesaor to Peter at the Koniuti æe was Ariua. 

Mark the Evangelist spent seven years in Alesandria and 
Egypi and the Maghrib makiiig propaganda- After himeame 
Ananias, who was called Patriarch, He was the lirst Patnarch 
tlierc. Ile appointed twcive priests lo be witJi him. and it was 
arranged thai when the Patriarch died, one of the twelve 
shoidd titke his place, and one of rhe faithrul be elected to 
take his placc as the twelfth priest.'lliuSi the patriarchate feil 
to the ptiests. 

1.3ter on, dissension l>roke out among the Christians with 
regard to the basic principles and articles of their religion. 

Thoy assernbled in Nicea in tlie davs of Constaiiiine, in order 
to lay down (the dottnne of) true Cliristianity. iTirec hun¬ 
dred and ejffhipeii bishops agteed upon one and the same 
doctrine of Christianity. 'niev wTote il down and called it 
“the Crccd.“ Thcy made il the fundamental principle to •- *^1 
whifh ihey would all have reference. Atnong the tbings ihey 
set down in sN'riting was tliat with respect to ihe appointntetit 
of thu Patriarch as die head of Christianiiy. no reference 
should be made to the indepcndeiit judgment of ihe priesiSj 
os Ananias, the disciple of Mark. had prcscrihed. Thai point 
of view wa 5 abolished. The Patriarch was to come from a 
large group and to be elected by the Icaders and dilefs of the 
believurs. It has beeii so ever since- Later oii, other dis¬ 
sensions arose concerning ihe basiu princip!es of Christianity. 
Synods concemed with regulating (the religion), wen? as- 
sembted, hiU there was no disst'nsion with regard to the 
bask printiples (of ihc method of selecting the Fairiarrh). 

Il has remained ihe same ever sitice. 


Buljit| hWj; "tDpeilwr uith otlwr patnnn’}« and tiintiups." Thi* fnay 
1iav<i iKivn fhfi old icxt, anil Ibn RhatJun laicrr i fok ihr woixlS' out, bentiw 
I«; iTOienjlicrert tliol iBlriirrils iti)! loiliofii Jkl nf^l Ji’l «*bt *t Uiat tilWE. 
«w ju Ui the MSS. 
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llie Pairiardis alivays appointed bishupiJ as their dele¬ 
gates. The bt&hopif us«| to call ihe Patriurch "Fatber," as 
a sign of respect. Tlie pricsis similarly came to coll the 
bisliop Tatber," when hc was tiot togetlit-r witii tlie Patri- 
arch, ils a sign of respect. This caused confusion in the use 
of tJic titlo iiver a long period, ending, tt is with thc 
Patriarchate of J-Ieraolms in Alexandria. [t was ciMisidered de- 
sirablc to distinguish llie Patriarch from tlie bishop in the 
matter of respeci (sliown to hiin by style of address). There- 
fore, the Patriarcb was called "Pope," that Ut "Katlier of 
fathers," The tiaiue {of "Pope") ftrst appeared in Egypt, 
according to the theoiy c.\ presset! by JirjU b. aU*. Amtd ^ 
in his //frtory, Jt was thcn transfcTTcd to the occupant of the 
inosi important see in (Ciirtstiamty)j the see of Roine, which 
was the see of the Apostle Peter, as we have mentiurtcd 
liel'ore. The title of Pope haa rcmained characteristic of tlie 
see of Rome down to this dav. 

Thereafter, there Wcerc di-sseosiotis amung the Christians 
with regard to their religion and to Christology. Ttioy split 
inio groups and sects, wlikh seciired the snpjiori of tlie 
varlutLs Christian miers agaiost each other. Ai differeiit times 
there appear«! differeiu sects. Kiiially, these sccrstrrysiidli2cd 
itito three groups, which æristitute the (Chri.stian) sQcxa, 
Others have no significiincc, ihc-se are the Mekhite.s, ihe 
Jacobites, and the Nestorians. We du not ihink that wc ahould 
blacken the pages pf this book wiih discussiott of their dognias 
1. of imbclief. In general, they are well known. Alt of theni are 
unbeUef. ITiis is clearly stated in the noble Qiir'ån. (To) dis- 
cuss tir argue thoae things with tliem is not up to us. It U 
(for thein to choose betwceti) conversion to Islam, pavment 
of the poll tax, or death. 

l-ater on, each sect had Us ow-n Patriarch. Tlie Patrknh 


« Al-Ma1itt,, ™ er, i, Sés; SappL, I, .wo. G, Graf 

ff*™*? 


twtitkKhU Jff 

'if .'''."li"' 

‘*'‘',5*^ p*’’* Work. wherc ilw »bove uuuuiiun tiiiiv be 
BXi«Ktcd tc oceur, hd» not yci bevn puhlish«). 'i>"«iiun nray oe 
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Peitiarrh and Pope 

of Btimt* is toJav called *'Pope,'’ He is of the Melchite 
persuasioti. Roiiie iMiloniJS to ihe Eiuopean Christiajis. Their 
royal authoriiv is established in tUat ncgioiiF 

Tk* Patriårcli of the (Cliristiaii) subjects ^ in Egypt ^ 
of ilie Jacobite persuaslon. He resides ainoog tlicm. The 
Ahyssiniaiis follow the religion of (the EgyT>*’^ Christians). 
ITic l’atriarch of Egypt delegates bishops to the J^byssini^ns, 
and thc.st bishops airange religious aftairs in Abyssinia. llie 
name of “Pope" is spedally reser^ed for tlie patmreh of 
lUniie at this time. The Jacobites do uot call dieir patriarch 
“Pope." The word (Pope) is pronounced Pappa, 

It is the ciistom of the Pope witb respect to the European 
Christians to urge them to submit to ene ruler and h3\'e 
reajurse to him in their disagreements and a^eements, in 
ordcr to avoid the dissolution of the whole thing. lEs pur- 
pjose is to have the group iceling that is the sironge.'it amoiig 
tliem (roncentrated upon onc niler), so that (this ruler) !ias 
|XiWEr over all of them, Tlie ru ler ia called Emj>emr 
{Emperador), with the middle letter*^' (pronoiuiced Boiue- 
k»w} between dk and ?. {The Pope) personaUy places the 
mnvn upon the head <iF{tlie euiperor), in order to let him 
have the blessing implied (in thai eeremony). The emperor, 
therefore, is called “the crowned one." Perhaps that is the 
mcaning of tlie word “emperor." 

This, hritdly, i« our commem on the iwo words Pope and 

Kolion. 

"God leads astray whomever Ile wants to lead astray, 
and Hc guides whomever He waiits to guide." 

[ciiAPfEa III IS coN-rtNum in volume 3 ] 


«"Ut. "iIium: wiiD ha''® Enti-'«d die covenant CsbJ).'' Tlus woret is 
»Mil ii a 'technuat teriB fur ClirinUna (»ml jews) whu havi: wtepUfli the 
restrictioi« pbw.i apoit tliem hy ttie ®-called ' cavenani iif 'Uniar. 

“The reference is to tlie d/L TIh’ Ambic (C.-it Len: i« nn: quite clear. 
Pl-rli-m dioatd tr-nalate: "witb the (foreiirn) letter (prcmcpii^ Stmie- 
biiw) in Ihe middle between ilk and x '‘ Cf, also as-biUfi, ^ 

(pliot.tgrapli), Cairo, tdfUk SSSii, p. a7S, wTw refers to llie n^ 
luo s^llcd or IJAii«**. -nd explnins it sa iJieatiing ' msHer m 

"Roman.'* 

“Qur'ån 16,93 (9S): 36-« (f): (**)■ 
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^ COVT* OF IKBIA 
^ Pipaitiirtiil of Aidueolofy tfi 

< NEW DELffl. 
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jfiéMån linlp D3 to becp the book 
cleftti <uui movfng. 
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